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PREFACE 


Thi5 book, part of a three-volume wriei dciiling with the civUi Patient 
of Japan ajid Ckinat as well us India and Pakistan > contains soLtree read¬ 
ings that tell us what the pen-pies of India have thought about the world 
they lived in and the problems they heed Using together. It is meant 
to provide the geticral reader with an undcricunding of die imcUeetual 
and spiritual traditbni whkh remain alive in India and Pakistan to¬ 
day, Thus, much attention is given to r-digicnts and philosophical de¬ 
velopments in earlier times which still form part of the Indian Irerltage 
and have e^eperJeneed a considerable revival in the ninrteejith and twen¬ 
tieth centUTics. On the liihcr hamh at ten thin is also given to pcdttkal, 
economic^ and social thought, ivhich other surveys, concentrating on 
classical Indian philosophy^ ha^'e generally omittod^ 

Although our aim has bMi ui combine variety with balance in the 
selection and presentation oi matcnals, a few words arc perhaps nccc^ 
sary concerning special points of emphasis, A glance at the contents will 
show that religion has furnished the general cat^ories under which 
traditionaJ Indian dvilization is treated, Tliis implies no judgment that 
rebgjon was alway$ the dofninant factor in Indian life, but only that in 
the body of literature which provides us our texts, religious identities 
and cnntjniiities are more clearly dlsiinguishable than arc :ho$c based 
upon blrtorical chronology or dynasde asseiciadoiis. Next, in this volume 
somewhat more auenuon is given tn Theravada Buddhism than lo 
MohayiUna because the latter is given fuller trcaiment in die volumes m 
this series dealing with China and Japan, In the case of Hinduism die 
reader will find ihat relatively greater emphasis is placed uptin the social 
and devotional aspects of the religion, which liavc aflecicd great numbers 
of Hindus^ than upon the phibsophical speculations which liavc generally 
commanded the first attention of educated Indiatu and Westerners and 
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have aireAdy b«ji widely reprodyced in translation* In Pam One to Feurp 
dcaliDg U'iih tniditioiia] Indian and Mu^im civllizaiidn, mnsi of the 
tnuisLuinns arc itcw and many of diem arc of texts prcvbnsly untrans¬ 
lated into any Western bnguage. In the chapters on modern India and 
Pakistan, on the other hand* a majority of the readings are from English 
originals or citisiiiig translations. 

Because of the unfamiliariTy and complexity of many subjects tiot presi- 
ciusly presented in transbiion^ we have found it necessary to ineliidc 
more hisiorEcal and explanatuty materbt than is usual in a set of source 
readings. NeveriheJcss, die reader who seeks a fuller knowledge of his¬ 
torical and iniijiutional hackground will do well to supplement this text 
by referring to a general survey ot Indbn hisiory ajid culture. 

Given the limitations of an introductory text, we could not ho|>e lo 
deal with every thinker or movement of importance, but have had to 
select those examples which seem best to illustrate the major patterns of 
Indian thought in ^ far os they have been expressed and preserves:! in 
writing. In the modern period the necessity for sudi selecdvity is mf*3t 
iippateni. Here particular prominence has been given to |icf50ns actively 
engaged in leading organized rcltgimis and political movements. 

Compibiion nf this volume was ongindlly undenaken by Dr. Andrew 
Yarrow’ in connectioa with the general education program in Columbbi 
College* In their present form these readings have been subsutntially re¬ 
viled by the general editor with the assistance of Dr. R^iyal Weilcr of 
Columbia* and suppicmenied by Dr. Stephen N. Hay of the University 
ot tthlcago. It goes iviihout saying tkai this volume could not have been 
cumpiled without the coo|k ration of our principal contributors: R. N, 
Dandekar of the Bbandarkar Oriental Research Instiiute, Poona j V- Rag- 
havan of the University oi Madras; A. L. Basham, Peter Hardy, and 
J. B. Harrison of the Sc hoed of OrienLoI and African Studies^ University 
uf London^ and 1. H. Qureski u£ the Center for Pakismti Studies^ Co¬ 
lumbia University. Their coutributipn is all the more appreciated because 
of the patience and farbearance they have shown in regard to adjust¬ 
ments w hicb the general editor has had to make in order to achieve uni- 
h^rmity and balance in rhr volume as a whole. For this reason, it should 
be emjihasized^ the editor must bear prbnary reA|>or!sibility fur the seke- 
tion and preseruauon of the imterials conmined here. 
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More material lhan could b* rnclutk'd was originally prtpiircd not only 
hy nur prirKipaJ aintribuion hm by oihcr colbborjlcirs as well. These 
include Dr. Mohammad Habib and Mr. K. A. Njzami ol the ^tLidim 
University, Aligarhj and Drs. Akyi Dojiur. A. R. Desaj, Uaha Mchu, 
ajitl P* R, IJrahmatjamia of the Scluxrl oE Ej^onomics .md Socioloijyi Ooi- 
versity of Bc^mbay. l"o the director of the latter institution^ Dr. C* N. Vakil, 
an especial deb: of gratitude U owed for his help in the early stages of 
this long projecL To Professor Habib an additional debt is acknowledged 
by Dr, Hafcly for the privilege of consulting his fnaniiscripr ijramlations 
from iht historian Barni. The compilers also wish to thank Mr. Arthur 
Miebacds and Professor Holden Furber of the Univcrifity of PeonsyhmUa 
for their assistance and advice in regard to the iiillucnec of British thought 
in Tndia> 

The final version of these readings owes much m the critical examina¬ 
tion and comment of scholarly ccdkaguci^ Dr. Basham wtdics to record 
his appreciadon to Dr. A. K, Warder for his reading nf the draft on 
Jainism and BuddliLsm. Dr. Hay 14 similarly inElebied to Sir Pereival 
Spear* PrnfcHor Richard Park^ and Mr. Marshall Witnlmilkr of the 
University of California at iiqrkckyj to Professor Amtya Ciiakravarty of 
the School of ThcokgVt Boston UntversEty; and to Dr. R. C. Mijumdar* 
Dr. j. A. B. Van Euitmen and Mr. Sudliindrunaih Datia at the University 
of ChicagOt fnr reading and cndciz.ing the chapters on modem India. Dr. 
S. M. Ikmm of die Center for Pakistan Studies^ Columbia Univcrsltv^ is 
also to be thanked for reading the chapters on Muslim India and Pakistan. 
In the ediling of Parts One and Three, Visudh HusyakuJ of the Unpvcrsiiy 
of Pennsylvania gave Dr. W’ciJcr invaluable advice and assistance^ as did 
Marjorie A. Wciler. Saul Guggenheim performed the exacting task of 
preparing the chapter decomtions for Chapters 1-XX. The retnaUider 
were drawn hy Eloise Hay, who was also one oE nur most discerning 
and helpful critics. Lastly mcnuofi must be made of the indefatigable 
and competent service of Miss llitccn J. Boecklcn in preparing the manu- 
scripl for publication, and of our good fortune in having Joan McQuary 
and Eugenia Porter guide it through the Press* 

This series of readings hai been produced in mnncction with iIm: Co¬ 
lumbia College General Educatjoji Program in Qrietital Studies, which 
hai been encouraged and supported by the Carnegie Corpciratinn of New 
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York. For whatever value It miy have to the general reader or college 
student seeking a liberal eduaiinn that embraces both East and West, 
a great debt li owed to Dean Emeritus Harry J. Carman. Dr, Tarakna^ 
Das, and Dean Lawrence H. Chamberlain of Columbia Gdlcge. who 
contributed much to the initiation and furtherance of thi* program. 

Wm+ THEOKJRfe UE BARf 


EXPL/1NAT0KY NOTE 


The sources of iranjfisitirias givcfi £tt the beginning o( each selection arc 
rendered as concisely as possible- Full biblbgraphkal dau can be obtained 
from the list of lourccs at ihe end iif the book, in the reference at the head 
of each seketion^ unless othcrtx'ise indicatethe audior of the book is 
ihe writer whose name precedes the seleciion. Where excerpts have been 
token £rom existing Etansbiions, llicy have sometlnics been adapted or 
edited in the imeresu of uniformity with the book is a w^holc* 
tndic w^ords appearing m iulJcs as tecbfiical terms or titles of W'orks are 
rendered in accordance with the standard sysicm of transliteration as 
found in Louis Renou^s CTumniiiirr (Paris, 1930)^ pp. JtE-xiii 

with the exception that here s is regubriy u,ied for 9. To facilitatr pit5- 
nundation, other Sanskrit terms and proper names appearing in mroiin 
letters arc rendered according 10 rbc usage nf Webster's New International 
Dictionary* ad edition^ Unabridged^ except that here the jmeton is used 
to indiciate long vowds and the Sanskrit symUds fnr I (q.) and $ are uni- 
formly tran^ibed as sh. Simibrlyt the standard Sanskrit transcription of 
c is given as eh. In connection with Thcr^vada Buddhism^ the form of 
technical terms is that of Pali rather than Sanskrit; the latter, however, is 
reiamcd in ccnncctiDn w^'ith Jainism. Thus, in Buddimm Pali Mamma 
for Sanskrit Marma, hut in Jainism Sanskrit (n?fi2dkit for Prakrit pamha. 
Deviations from these principles may occur in pssages directiy <|iic^ed 
from Indian writers of the sevcniecEith through iweiitieih centuries. A 
word list giving standard Indie ciiuivalcnis fnr roman lranscri|>tbiM will 
be fulind at the end of thb volume* 

In the pronunciation of tndic words, the accent h usually on the next 
to final syllable if long; otherwise on the nearest long sylbhle before iL 
The lung syllable is indicated by the macron (e^., i, i, u) or a diphthong 
(c^ Ov ai, au}p or a vo^vel followed by more them one eonsonam fexcepi h). 
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CtiiJf la Pjvrftinrianon 


a 

as li in but 

a 

as d in father 

i 

as i m pin 

1 

as 1 m machiiie 

u 

as » 10 pull 

u 

as M in rule 

li (t)^ a ^owcl 

as er ill fivex 

e 

as tty in say 
as m in aisle 

ai 

0 

as o in go 

mi 

as our in how 

eh (c) 

as In church 

shai) 

th In shape 

IS 

g tn get 

kh 

as in lukdiousc 

gh 

as gh in duglvoose 


as rA in unlhjll 

dh 

as dk in roundhouie 

bh 

as hk in clahhouse 

ph 

as ph in uphill 

tp or n 

as Hg in sing 

Cttide f(S PrpJiunirM/ioii o/ Fmbrt /ndo-Perjinir 

Sheri Vouvh 


Intermcdme bet ween utc vowels in the 

1 

English words hrd and ba^ 

As the vowel sound in the Engluh fen 

u 

As in the Engliib word put 

Loftg 

a 

as tf in taihcr 

! 

as i Ln polioe 

u 

as nr in jmule 

Oiphiim^i 

ai 

as cy m ihcy 

au 

mi ttii in out 


tn Indo-Pcfiiin the vRwel s^sund 6 ihyjiac# with wr; ihc sKoit vowd 

d b firliJScf t* the # In /«Ji; ^d tk: diphllwig flu tends more lo the m^iihul 

wUAiif as ibe Q in Afl/e or 

♦ rcpruenii iLe Ambk ^nd Pcmbfi ktttr In Arabic is □ simng 
guttunil pracditig a vowcL In Persian, however^ ai ihc bcgmAing oi a 
wofd is flot pronounced separately irom the vowel whkh goes with it; ki die 
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niidiH* of a word, h hai a jound— mV {or lite the btwting of a ihctpj aE 

ihc end of a word, in Ptisian, it U either liicni or, more miully giveii a tits hi 
profliuwiaitoD berween short a and **e*' on a rising intonation, 

' rcpincntt the hamsa or glottal stop in Arabic words, ft is a ierked hjaiiB; 
the Osekney pronunciation ot **btmcr," "better,'’ or "botne"" gives the sound 
iri the middle of Arabic worebp at the bcgmning of Arabic wotdj it ii in- 
JistMiguishahle from the vowel that goet niib it; ai the end it i» {iLe the 
Persian pronunciation of Vyn at the end of words. 

In PeriLui words, ’ abo repmetits Aams^ when used to indicate a hiatus 
between two long vowels, as in the English proiiniKiaiion (\ttj dininci) of 
"India Oflke,'* ix, "India" (pause) "OffiEe." (Ekaitiple; Badi'&m.) 

R.W. ano P.H. 
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BRAHMANISM 


PtchiJtortc Period 

Bjc. c-i7trtj-i700 Indus Valley cmlizaticm and hciglit of Harappa CiiUure, 
e*i5Q0-iJi{» Arjan mvasicrtis fif th£ Indian subccmtuiHit; compositioit of 
the Earliest hymns of the Vfda. 

Vedk Period 

Composition of ihe Rtg 

The irreat war dqticnrd in »hff Mahdhftdnmi epic. 

Period of hitt Vedii^ [If5hjmnaip and cariy Upaoiihjitii, 
Aryans; reach ciiiera Rihar and Btiiji^L 
Enil of Hrahmaiu period. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Brjihm^iJiJslTi^ wLilc not occessarily rcprc^nting the most fincient rchginn 
of tilt IndLin sulxtintincni^ is that %ysicm uf belief and liiLial praetke to 
which Indians have, tiivtcrkiilly, kioked hack as die suurcc of their re¬ 
ligious traditions. Whether in later Hinduism, which tenaciously bolds 
tn much of the Brahmanicnl trodiuon, nr in Buddliism* which rejects 
much of it, there is presuppf^cd this highly eonsebos and articulate culr^ 
the central feature of a way of life made known through the ages by the 
earliest body of formal literature, the Veda. 

As seen today, the carlicsi; reMgious thcuight In India is known or de¬ 
duced from archaeological evidence, such as seals. Bgurine^ tiildeis^ and 
other artifacts, belonging to a pre-Aryan dvilizaiion which exUicd in the 
valley of the Indus River during the latter part of the third milJcnnium 
a.c. The only conclusiom width may be drawn with any certidtity, how¬ 
ever* from mjtcriaU associiitcd with the edture ujioovcned at the site of 
Harappa, are a prcotcupation with fertility symbols (c.g., terra-coita 
figufinesL d£ pregnant females, stone phallic symbols, and the like) an<l 
the ivunbip of a divinity similar to the god Shiva, die ascetic par excel¬ 
lence of historic Hinduism, who is frequently associated with a hull and 
IS also often rtprescnicd by a phaKk i>mibol. Jiesidcs represents tiojis of 
fertility symbols, which imply the existence of a Mother or Earth Goddess 
cult, and the divinity reminiscent of Shiva, the Indus civilizatiun also 
mnicd to attach religJom signifkanoe to certain animals* mch ihe 
tiger, bu-ffalo. crocodile^ clcphanL, and even muldheadcd mcinsters and 
hybrid creatures, as w^dl as trees and auspicious symbols, such as tlic 
swastika. Sume sab point to religioui motib found in McsoiKitamia, 
such as the Giigamesh legend, the ibcii, trefoil designs, and <nher% and 
suggest a possible origin of rdigious ideas even earlier than the datable 
artifacts of the Indus Valky dvilizatiun. Though it is dillicult to establish 
SI definite continuity in the devclupmcnt of religious ideas in India dating 
from the Indnw civilization to modcru limci, it is* liow^vcr* ^tasfible to 
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a clearly nfm-Arvan—which tuny or may not be pre-Aryim^ 
source fjuF many «f the concept.5 vvluL-h chanicierijtc that rcligiuJi vt'hich 
is known as '"Hinduism” in India today, 

A secondhand perhaps somewhat more significantj source of Indian irU- 
giuus ideas was introduced by dte ^Aryiins who Invaded India from the 
tu>r[liwcsi about i50i> or earlier, and who may themselves have been 
rcsjx>i:tsihic for the dcstrucrion of the Indus civslizationn These Aryan 
invaders brought with them religiims concepts consbtiTig mainly of [i 
pantheon fi-f tuiiuraliHic or functional gutU n ritualisiic cult invtdving 
the jiicriftcial use of fire and an cxhllaratifig drink called sotnu, as well as 
the rudimenrs nf a social carder. Tu a certain extent their religion derived 
from primitive Ind(>Euroj>ean times; that is to say. ajme of die gnds 
tnmtjcmcd in the Kripnircs of these people are found m have mylbulogical 
counter parti in fit her ludc^Eyropean traditions^ partjcubrly tliosc r,if 
Iran* Greece^ and Rome, and thus indicate a common origin of such gods 
in aniJUUiiy* In addiiion to such specihcatly Indo-Europcim couccfJts+ the 
rcligiun of the Aryans involved other ideas which may have <ievelijped in 
the cotusc of their eastward migradons or may have resulted from the 
a^imitation of indigenous religious nonons encountered in the Indian 
sulKondncm itscK, From a sociological standpoint, itic religion iiitro- 
duced by the Aryan invaders was limited to persons c»f Aryan birth, 
though some non-Ary an beliefs seem to have been accepted in a motJihtd 
form or at Iciist tolerated by the pricstlio^id of the conquering Ary an s. 

The religion thus developed by die ^Vryuns from die time of their 
invasion of India until roughly pjc, wa^ eiiilxidicd in a cdllectinn of 
hymns, ritual tests, and philosophical trcaiises, called the V^da, Fmtn 
Aryan times down to the presenf. Hindus have regarded the Veda as 3 
body of eternal and revealed scripture. Its finnl aiidioriiy is scccplcd to 
some extent hy all Hindus ernlhxlying the essential iTUths of Hinduiiitu 
The earliest pirtion of the V'cda consists of four metrical hymnals* kniAvn 
as Samhttdi. being ilie Rig Veda^ Ynjur Vtdii^ 5 aini] and Athiirm 

Vrt'td^ llic earliest of chc&e texts is that i^f the Rig and it i& this coU 

lectiem of hymn* {^) which ctinstitulcs the cnrlicsi source of kufrtvfedgc 
concerning the Atyan religion. The most recent of ihirsc canonical oollec- 
dojis is the AtAarvii Veda, wliich is sorriewh^i more represeiH:^Uve of Lhe 
papular religion of V^'dic times thi^A ate ihe udier Vedas, which are tnore 
sacerdotal in character^ The mcEiical hymns and chants of these texts gave 
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rise 10 elobfuatc rininlisrir- pfosc interpretations called Brdhmunaf and 
Amnyakas { 'furcst bcxilis"). Toward ilic end of die Vcdic period, ilic 
earlier cmphaiU or ritual was transLied jymh(plicaUj'. "rhus, Vedir idea* 
«f sacrifice amJ mytliDlcJjry were reinterpreted in terms of the macrticosm 
anti inicrrscosmT GajtnoJugicJil imfuirics of some of the later hymiiis of the 
Rig Vtdit were exiendMl and an invatigaiinrt of the liiunan soul was 
undertaken. The spcculntioiu and intcrprctaiitjiis along these lines were 
formulated by various phii(»sopl'‘<^''^ kHooIs in ireailws collectively callet! 
Vpattuhadt. Thus, the whole of Vcdtc literature miisists of four Vedas 
nr SamhitaSi severai expcjtitory ritual texts attached to each of these Vedas 
cillcd Brihnianas, and speculative treatises, or Ujwnishads, ccmceriitd 
chiefly with a tnysiicjl inicrprctition of the Vedtc ritual and its relation 
to man and the universe. 

Ahhnn^h the rebtionship between the various deiiics of the Rig Ved<t 
is not always clear, and ditfcrcnt dcities--oftcn pennnificaiiont of natural 
forces—may each in turn Ik regarded as the supreme god, nevertheless 
Indra (often referred lo as dtea "One God") stands out as pfc-emincnt 
and ihc core myth of the Rig Vida recounts Itis deeds. In terms of this 
central myth, creation proceeded when Indra, the champion of the cclcsriat 
g<nls, slew a serpent demon, Vritra, who enclosed the svaters and the sun 
requisite for human life. When Indni split open the belly of this demon the 
essentials of crcation-moisiurc, heat, light—were released and cosmic 
order (riti) was estiiblishcd under the adnunistration of the gixl Vanina. 
Gods and men then had specific functions (trarti) to perform in accordance 
with this cosmic mder. .^ftcr death those individuals who had fulfilled 
their obligations under the cosmic order went to a licaveiily rtilm preiided 
over by Yaitnu the first mortal. Two rnyvhical dogs guarded the righteous 
on the iMlh tn this region, but the sinful were fettered and, unprotected, 
fell pri:y to viirious dcJHtjnia 

Cult practices developed an ebhoraie ritual based on a fire sacrifice, 
personified as the god Agni, and included various obbtiruis of clarified 
butter and the producli'm of (He soma juice, deified as the god Soma, 
from :m unidcniificd plant known also from Iranian sources. This rittial 
naturally necejsitjred a Highly spccia|i/cd [iricsthood. jim as the cmck- 
ling of the sacrificial fire was viewed as the voice of Agni, the priest 
par excellence, so, tuw, great significance WiU attached to the chanring of 
hymns and iuvDcations by the human priesiiiocK], Later the sacrifice itself 
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vicwtd cosinolcigicntly and the correct pcrbnnajicc of the sacrifice 
seised u magical potency which conid cocjcc Cfcji the gods. This rnngicat 
power Inherent in the sacrificol prayers thus developed into spells* called 
brJAnian. He wilt) recited ihtm was a "pray-er” or one rebted 

Lo prayer (brdAm^na)^ From ilri^ concept developed the brahman, or 
prtesdy* ca^ce. 

The spirituaIizadoii of prayer (brahman) and its rebtion to the gods 
and the universe through ritual sacrificjc constitute the central conception 
of this early phase of Indian rcligioUi thought. When the LJpatushads 
coupled this notion with an investigation of the individual seif (atmim)— 
an idea closely allied to the earlier person ification and deilicatloti of 
“Wind"'or **Air^ rtferring to human "breath'’—die brahman 

came to be viewed as a universal principle. Thus, an essentia] feature of 
Vedte rituah the “prayer^' itself* was given cosmobgkat and cosmogonic 
hnplicatkiDS and became the prbiclpa] subject of bter Indian phibsoplhcal 
inquiry. It b on the basis of these niualistic V''edic conocpls that tlic ear¬ 
liest definable religious iliought of India is identLIied as BralimanUm. 



CHAPTER 1 


THE COSMIC ORDER IN 
THE VEDIC HYMNS 

Long before they entered inm India the Vcrdic Aryans mmi have started 
pnxliicing praters nntl sonf'S (mantras) relating to rheir rcltgjuQ^ The 
character of diit religion wai dctcrmiiicd by the bind of life they liad 
Iwen living. At tkit early iiagc of their cultiiral history, ihc Vedic Aryaiti 
lived close to nature—as a part of k, rather than ijpn Ifom it. It vvaa, 
therefore^ the vastEiess and brilliance of nature^ its blessings and malrdie- 
nons^ .ind| above all the inexorabk and subtly operating law which 
regulated HI its manifcsiationsp th:it domiiutcd their religious ideology, 
The earliest hymns of the Vedie Aryans* accordingly, pertained to this 
cosmic religbii. to which tJicy gave expression through suet mythobglcal 
cimccpci ai tliose of the divine parents* Heaven and Earth, the cosmic law 
(riia),and the sustainer of that laWp VarunpH. Side by side with this ctysmk 
religion, the Vedic Aryans had also developed a kiitii of fire worship. 
The cosmic religion of ilie Vedic Aryans tended toward anthropo^ 
murphism, bm it was not idobirous. Fire was, thereftire, regarded as the 
liaison bciw^tcn gods and men- 

Sun ivorshipj which also bgiires prootmently in the Veda, Is* let a 
seme, jusi an aspect of fire worship; hut it has greatly inQucnced many 
mythnlogical concepts in the Veda with the rcsuls that diviiiiiks like 
Vishnu, who had originally hide to do wnh the solar phenomenon, came 
m be reg[irded as stin^ds oi mmc stage in the evolution of their 
character. 

In ihc enurse of tUnc there occurred a change in the conditions of life 
of the Vedic Aryans and conscqtiently in their religious ideology* They 
set oiu toward India on campaigns of conquest and colon izaiion, fought 
on their way 3 series of baltles with several antagonistic tribes, whom 
they collecdvcty called Ddfos^ and finally emerged as victorious colonizen 
of that part of India which was known as the land of seven rivers, the 
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present Punjab. In this cpfKb-making warlike enterprise rhe Vrdic Aryans 
were apparenily led by their hemic leader, Indra, whom they scxin made 
into a god. GraduuUy history came to be iransfnrmcd into mythalogy. 
In this process several elements were derived from an ancicni primitive 
myth of the Mem and die Dragon. Arid later the Vedic Aryan war-jjod 
Came to be invested with a cosmic character. This hcro-religton even¬ 
tually dDiniruited the hymns produced by the Vcdic poets, priests, and 
warriors. 

Pcrh.ips with a view* to cotinicracdng the growing inducncc of a 
mythology glorifying military pmwe», the Vcdic pcictsand priests defied 
the magical potency of their prayers and priestcraft in the fbrim of 
Brahmanaspati (Lord of Prayer), who is in some respeeu modeled after 
Indra, and Vach, the goddess of Speech iir Htily Word, Me cmhrjdies prayer 
^^ra^man) itself, as well as ritual activity in general. Moreover, in ihe 
person of Brahmanaspjtt rhual and cosmological Jispects are blended. He 
15 often assotjjited with Agiii, the sacrifice personified, on the tme hand, 
and Indra, ihc later cosmogonic principal {(aJ on the other. Thus 

the hymns dedicated to this god represent the emergence of prayer (hrah- 
ittiin) as an cjttrcmcly significant concept in early V'edic thought. It is nm 
at all surprising then that the importance of ritiul in Vcdic religion should 
give rise ns die central aiiice[)tion of later Vcdic philosophical speculation 
regarding the true nature of the cosmological concept braAman and its re- 
huon to the self. 

Like many other primiiivc communiiics, the Vedic Aryans believed that 
the creation of the universe and the ptocieatton of the human race were 
the nesuh of a primeval sacrihee, namely of the seltiminolitttfm of a cosmic 
being. This aismie being k represented in the Veda as the male, Piirusha, 
Apart from this concept of the primeval ctamic sacrifice as the starring 
point of creation, dicre are represented in the Veda other significant cur¬ 
rents of cosmogonic thought. According to one of them the source of all 
powers ,ind existences, divine as well as earthly, was conccitied as the 
"golden germ" (Aj™nyjgarMij)^a form assumed by an unnamed Ur-god. 
This "golden germ" is the precursor of the universal egg {brithmanc/a) of 
the later cosmogony. Another cosmogonic theory is far more profound, ft 
seeks to commvert the view drat the world has evolved out of "nonbeing" 
(asai), At the same time this theory .ssserts that the source of diis world can- 
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nat be, slrinJy spcakmgT charactcrbficd aa *'bemg"' (sai). In the beginning 
there w;is Qcidier "nunbeing'' nor “being," nev'crthcless lliai One (tn^ 
brciiilhcd, liiough breaihlcss, iJiroygh its own inhcfcni power, Be- 
$tdci it nothing eKistcd. This tdej imy suggest the mvthologieal eteauait of 
the world by Indrj^ [he One G^xl who de^tmytjd tlic cmmic 

dcincpn Vrim. Finjlly, in the ArAanra Veda both "being'' arid ''nonbemg'* 
have frra/iKjan as their source. 

Side by side with tlic ritnd, eschatology, myth^ikigy; :ind cosmogony 
ol the upper cbsscs aJiMJiig ihe Vtdic Ary tins there had also cjiiiicd a 
religioa of the non-AryLifl subject peoples. This religion comprised □ vnrtciy 
of charms, imprecations, and exorcistte practices witkh were primarily 
intended 'To appease, to bless, and to curse/' Tile motif recurring through¬ 
out this reiigion ivaSp of cmiisc, magic. 

Agfii 

The discovery of fire constltiiCcs a signiBcant landmark iti the history of hu¬ 
man civUizadon anti ii u hoc uonamral iliac Arc should have been held m 
great awe from early titiie>. The Aryans, however, developed the worship of 
.\giu or Fire to an cctmordinary degree. 

The god Agni h the person ilication and deiUcaticn cspedaliy of the sacri> 
ficiaJ fire. He i* the prior of ihe gods and the god of the priests. In die 
Veda he ii soconJ only to Jndni in prominence^ He has three forms: terrestrial 
M hre, atinospheric as Eighming, and eeieslial ns the sun. Thus, bis fnnetbn as 
the sacriActoi fire oJ die priests serves as a kiritl of Ikisori between man and the 
heivcnly gods—spcrifkaJly he carries the oblations which the hrlhmau pHetu 
pour into the hie to the gods. TIte correct propitiation of Agni ill the Vedie 
ritual was thu$ of considerable importance to Aryan min. 

I From Rjg Vrda^ t-r] 

I extol Agni. the iiousehold priest, the divine miniswr of the MCiificc, 
the chief priest p the bcsiowcr of bl»sitigSH 

May dial Agnip who is lo be extolcd by anciciu and modern seers, con¬ 
duct the gods here. 

Through Agni may one gain day by day wealth and welfiue which b 
glorinus .inti replete with heroic sons. 

O Agnij the sacrifice and ritual which you encompass on every side, 
that indeed goes to the gods. 

May Agiiifc tJie chief priest^ who possesses the insiglu of a sage,^ wlio 
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is tJutMuIf widdy rtnowncd> and diviat, cotnt here with the godi. 

O Agilii O Angjnis ["mei’senger'^jt whatever prosperity you bring to 
the pious is indeed in acoitihinati with your true function. 

O Agni, illuminator of darkness, day by day we approach you with holy 
thriught bringmg bomage to you* 

Presiding ai ritual functions, the brightly shining oniodian of the cos- 
mic order (rita), thriving in your own rcalro. 

O Agni. be easy of access to us os a blhcr to his son, loin us for our 
wellbeing p 

Hcapcn irrrJ Earih 

Ai the divine parents. Heaven and Earth are syinbalic of the vastnessp bright 
nw, and bounty of nature. The myth of their conjugal union dates from primi' 
dve IndO'Eurcpein times and probably represents the eariicst V^edie concep¬ 
tion of creatEon based oa an indissoluhle cofuiection of die e wo worlds* eelesria! 
and icrrestrial. 

Note the eonstanl emphasis tn these prayers on die hope of obtaining material 
rewards. 

[Frciui Peifa, 6^70 ] 

Rich In ghee [ix.. cbrihcd butter considered tts feniJiiing raip|, exceed- 
mgly gloficiui among beings, wide* broad honcy-dispenring* with lieau- 
tiful forms* Heaven and Earth arc, in accordance w^ith Varunj*s cosnik 
bw (dluirma), hdd asunder, both ageless and rich in seed. 

Noncxhatisting, many^streamed* bill of milk, and of pure cl^d^!lancc^ 
the two dispense ghee for llic pious one. You two* O Heaven and Earthy 
ruling over this creatiort, ptmr down for us rise seed [rjiiiJ tvlikh is 
wholesome to mankind. 

The mortal* who, for the sake of 3 straightforward course of life* hoj 
nficred sacrifice unto you, O Heaven .ind Eanh, O SocrificiaJ Bowls, he 
succeeds; he it relwrn through his progeny in aiccordancc with the cosmk 
law\ Your pouted semen beeciincs beings of manifold form^cach fulfilling 
his own function. 

With ghee are covered Heaven jind Earth* glortous in ghee* mingled 
with ghee* growing in ghee. Wide and broad, tl^csc two have precedence 
at the time of the sckcibn of oificialing priests. The wise ones invoke 
these twtj with a view to asking ihent for blessings. 

May Hea ven md Ea rth, honey-dropping* hoiicy-dispcnsing, with bon- 
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eyed courses, shower down honew for us, bringing unto the gods sactiSee 
and w'ealth, unJ for us grcai glory, rewsikril, iind heroic scrength. 

May Heaved and Eaftli iWcU our nouHshmrim die iwo who arc fuiher 
,'Tncl idDthcrr aU-knowing, doing wondrous work. Communicative and 
wbolesomc unto alL may Hea\'en and Earth bring unto us gaJrt, rc\v.-3rd+ 
and rlclies. 

P^amna 

Varuna u the acimkiilrator of the coiink law (riia^ Jltarma)* whscli regulates 
all activities in thts worlds big anJ snull. It is he, for instance, who has spread 
flut I he canh and set the sun in motion, and who pours out the rain but secs 
to it that the one ocean is nol filled to overflow!cig by many rivers. He is^ there- 
fore* rightly called the world-sovereign. Naturally enough, this upholder of 
eosmk order is also regarded as the lord of human mor4lity+ It k the function 
of Varuna to ensure that iherc occurs no transgression of the law, cosmic or 
human r 

[From Rig 5-^5\ 

Unto the sovereign lord sing a lubtime anti solemn prayer (^ahman)^ 
one dear unto glorious Varuna-^ who h:is spread out the earth, 03 the 
butcher dtjcs the hide, by way of 3 carpet for the stiiu 
Varuna has csiejitkd the air d»ve the lro»; he has put filrength in 
horses, milk in cows, will-power in hearts^ fire m waters, the sim b the 
heaven^ and soma upon the mountain. 

Varutm txsurcd wui ihc Jeather-bag, opening tlowaward, upon the 
heaven and the earth and the mid-regiun. Tiuneby docs the lord of the 
whole creation iromcn thoroughly die expanse of earth, as rain does the 
corn. 

He mnistcru the broad earth and the heaven, ^Tacn Varuna would 
liave k milked wrniid shower rainj then^^ indeed* do the mountains 
cknihc themselves with cbucU and the beroes* showing off their might, 
loosen those clothes [LCn, disperse the douds]. 

This great mag^^r-wt^^'k (maya) of tetsowned spiritual Varuna will 1 
proclaim budiyi of Voruna^ who, standing in the mid-regjonp has meas¬ 
ured the earth with the sun as with n measuring rod. 

No one. Indeed^ dare Impugn this great magic-wwk of the wisest god, 
namely, that the many glistening strcjins, pouring fonh, do tint fill up 
one ocean with water* 
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If wCp O Varuna, Have offended against a friend, befriended through 
.Arj'aman ur through Mitfa [\jc^ gods of hospitality jnd friendship|p nr 
if we have offended agaitisi an dlUimc ccimr.ide Of a brother or an inmate 
—whether belonging lo us^ Q Vafun^t, or a stranger—do you remove that 
offence from 

If ive liAve deceived^ like gamblers in 4 game of dice^ and whether we 
really knusv it or not, oil that do you unbind from ns, like loosened fetters, 
O god. Thus may we be dear unto you. O Varona* 

Dati/n 

In hymns such as this we find most mo^ingiy expressed the pro Found awe and 
scGuiiivLty to the bcaucics of nature ivliieh iindedic mtieh of Vedk mythology. 
Here, hmvevcr, there b less of the Icnderiiiy to perionify and deify natural forces 
which is so prominent a feature of Vcdic rdigeous thoughit than a moicsTic 
description of the acmat dasvn jiself in mcxaphorkal language, giving us an 
iniight into the cosmic harmony o1 man and nature. While burr tndijn 
phiLosophies often viewed nature and fhc sbibic worU as in $Dfne sense evil 
DC unmik this loving apprcckilion of natuje b eliaraoedstk not only of the 
more optimisticT liiVsidinmlng attitude of the Vedas but also of an importint 
vmin in Indian hlcralnre from the early epics and plays of K^tda&a down to 
the modem works of Rabindranath Tagore, 

We have cliot&eEi the excellent metrical irarksbtion ol Professor Maedonell 
which suggests the siaijcly rhythm and cuniubtive power of the ongtnal. 

[FfOtn A* Macilctnell^ Hymns from p, 3SI 

This bght has come* oi £l the lights the fnirrst; 

The brilliant hrighincss has l>«rn bom cffidgcnu 
Urged onward fur gittl SAviuir's upri?imgi 
Night now has yielded up her place to morning. 

Bringing a radiant calf she comes rcspletident: 

To hex the 6bck One has given up htr mansions. 

Akin+ imiTTortal. fnlbwing each nthcr. 

Morning and Night fare on, exchanging colors. 

The sisters" pathway is the samct unendingi 
Taught by the gudi alicmaiely they tread it. 

Fair-shaped, of form diver^^ yee single-minded. 

Morning and Night clash not, nor do they tarry, 
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Brijjjfji leader of gbd sounds stw shines effulgent; 

Widdy she his unclosed fur us her portili. 

Pervading di the world she show* us ridicrs: 

If I>JWd has awakened every living creaEutc. 

Men lying on the gmund she wakes to action: 

Some nsc to seek enjoyment of great riches, 

SomCt seeing litEle^ to heliold the distant! 

Diwji has awakened every living cieature^ 

One for dominion, and for fame another; 

Anotber is aroused for winning greatness; 

Another seeks the goal of varietl nurture: 

Dawn has awakened every living crciiure. 

Daughter of Heaveiu she has appeared Ik Fore us, 

A nmiden shining in resplendent raiment. 

Tliou sowreigii lady ot all earthly treasure,. 

Auspicious Dawn^ shine here today upon us. , ,, 

Iftdra 

fndra Is the most promiilctic divlrtity in the Rig Vfdn. He is an atmospheric god 
often tdentified with thunder and wielding a weapon. caJled mim (*"ihundcr- 
bolt"). As such he dwroys the demons of drought and darkness and heralds 
the Qpproorli o| the rain $q vital to life bi India. In the Veda, the most signiAcani 
myih which rccoums his deeds ccPteni ahout hts slaying of the demofi Vdira, 
who encloses the waiefs ( the rains) ftnd ihe sun, and who is the very em¬ 
bodiment of cosmic chaoi^ Htstorically considered^ this myth may represenE 
the conquest of India by the Aryans inspired by j warTiDr^hampioiu liidra. 
From a mythological ttandpoinu the destruction ul Vrkra and the suhscqueni 
rckaie of the essentidU of life—water, hcai^ light—may be allegoHcally regarded 
15 an early costnngonk thcoryi. 

[From Rig Vfda, t*3a] 

Indra's heroic dettbj indeed, will I proclaim, the first ones which the 
wielder of the vajra accomplished. He killed the dragon, rckj;sed the 
waters, and spKl open the sides of the mountains^ 

He killed the dragon lying spread out on the JitouniLiin; for him 
Tvaihtar fashioned the roaring vajra* Like bellnwing cow£, the w-itcrs^ 
glidings hasT gone down strnighivvay to the nceao. 
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Showing off hb virile power he chose soma; ^ from ihe three ' 

he tlriiik cf the extracted soffia. The hounreous god took tip the missile^ 
tlic vajra; he killed ihc ftrst-bom among the drjtgons. 

When you, O [iidr;i, killed the firit-btirn among the dragons and furthei 
overpowered the wily tricks (niaya) of the trickarcrs^ bringing forih, at 
tint very roomeiit, the situ, the hciivcn, and die dawn—since dien, indeed, 
have you not cume across another enemy, 

Indra killed Vritrat the greater cnemyn the shouldcrlcss on^ with his 
mighty and fount weapon, the valrnF L.tke bronehes of n tree lopped oil 
with an axe^ the dragon lies prostrate upon the eartli, 

Fort like an incapable fightef^ in an intoxicated state, he [V^ritra] had 
challenged the great hero f Indra]* the mighty ovemhclmer, the drinker 
of soma to the dregs. He did not surmount the onslaught of his fat:j] 
weapon, [ndra's enemy, hfriken-nascd,® was completely crushed* 

FrKjiIess and hand less he gave balile io Indra. He []ndra] struck him 
with the vafra upem the back. The ca^irated buUi seeking to become a 
compeer of the virile butt, Vritra Lay shattered in many places^ 

Over himn who by in that manner like a shattered bull * Rowed the 
waters for the wke uf rnann® Al the feet of the very waters, which Vntra 
had (oneef enclosed with his mighty the dragon [noiv] by fprosirarc]. 

Vritra^s mother liad bei vlial energy^ ebbing out; Indm had buried his 
fatal wciipon al her. The mother lay above, the son below; Danu* by 
down like a enw with her call. 

In the midst of the water-streams. W'hlch never stond still nor had any 
resting place, the body by, Tlic waters flow in all dircciiuns over Vritra's 
secret place; Indra's enemy lay sunk in lung darkness, 

Witii the Dilsa as iheir lordT and with die dragon as their warder, the 
waters remained imprisoned, like coivs held hy the Pani.* Having killed 

* PrciunijMv ihe luux ol wma wit tnej (ttf niMlfciTiC JivrfHM mly. \a view 

el ihc ppciiJLii MJCDffrb-^ii'LAp, etufjittn* pinN^icflici aI llit driat. tSr wdrdcvrd 

India t4Tcr umt i:E U9 FmpETLl hinudl tui hii hcf^ik: deedi, 

" AWrfi^ ffjdiriiiflulSv c9l|?bin«J is t^ir llit« in a li^-day uunw.Micj-iJkc. l^filuEH 
the word fwi^luLltv u^cant the ihiK woodra bowh imru whidi «ujii wai dimiV- 
■ Pft rise ttfcaLw tA tlwriati. ^ pf, rmsJ, 

^Mdnu. The otart fitctnias ii ijnttnr. muthsTp 

'LittfiiU) "tuifkn|r jhE iJtmori jh iheir Ir^rd'* Afler IniicJ i nw the 

defttnn. the ^ bcuDif i id.4JJ>h that », ■'having itvc Ar^iiu ii 

Uv£ir lend.** Apsfi finm ID ml^thijlioijiieil ii^fni'lkaiic.e, lint f^c mi) have an hJinifkal >«■■■ 
ia ihp C^ilkl lik tlie Ai>an intJUlm wjib tntril pepple, 

"That n, the of (hr Pajiii, a Uspij-iikc, nrLmaJid:. tiiJiing wllo ttdk ifee 

beh^ni^itiji u the Ary^m 
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Vritrst threw open ihe cleft of waters which liad been dosed. 

You became the hair of a horse'i tail. O tndra^ wiven lie {Vritra] ^iruclc 
a! your siwp'pointcd vpjra—the one god dtva} chDu|rb you were. 

You won the cows, O br*ive onc» you Won Soma^ you rckiiscd the seven 
fivers^ so ih:it Uicy should fluw. 

Neitiler did lightning nor thunder, nor mist nor hnilsidmu which he 
[Vriirn J had spread prove efficacious when Indra and the dr^gnn 
fought. And dte bounteous god remained vkiorious for all time to 
ojenc. 

Whom did you see^ O Indra, as the avenger of the dmgont that fear 
entered into your heart, aftetr you had killed the dragon, and frighiened, 
you crossed nine and iiindiy rivers usd the aerial regions like the fah 
con? “ 

liidr^i who wjeids the vajta in hi^ hand, i$ the lord of w^hat moves and 
tvhai remains rested, nf what is peaceful and whai is horned/® He alone 
rule^ over the tribes as tbcLr king; tie encloses them as does 4 rim the 
spokes. 

T/ic Prim^t^al 

The origin of the uhi^'crse jfrmn a pfiineval laciifice^ !fi wtdeh a eosmle being 
Dfim himwilf as jn ohhtieti. h not uj] known in primiiive itiytKoIckgical tradi- 
tinnSk Elnwever. the iaciifice of the male Furudia here is not so much tlte 
primordial KlcriHcc of a workl-giunl or the type Ur-mt-n^h foiiiltl in Norse or 
Cermanic mythology, lU it is a coiEnogonii: eJea on ritual sarriBcc itseil 

as the origin oE the universe Tlius^ the nature of the Furusha is a secondary 
blend of cbaracieristics derived from the VVdk deities Agni, the sacrifice per- 
Huiificd and the [ypica! male principle; Burya, the sitn; and VishnU;, another 
solar deity who embraces canh* atmosphere, and sky. Emphasized heie U the 
universal tty of Furusha and his fuaciion the cosmic saciifice^ In this way iht 
ritual sacrifice performed on earth by a priestly class c^'cntually was translated 
jnio t:exms of cosmological sigrufiraiice by a process identilying mkitKOunk, 
w'rth macrocosmic, elements. 

This hymn make* the earliest reference lo the four social orders, later known 
as caster. The passage is important in that it cniphasiicf the magiec^riEuallitie 
origin of osto- The brahniaits fornsed the highest iodal order, the Literate 
intelligentsia whidi gave India its pritiiLs, thinkets* Liw-givcrS| iodges, and 
ministers of stai^ Tlie r^jaiiyas. later called kshaiiiyas or rulers, were the 

" Dcwn ihii tvitsf H *omt tempcvxry jcihiek whi^ti lodu^ fuJfctad id bis baida wiUi ihe 

■Aoi!+ i^ieKinrt, 
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ierend social order, the Indian eoLnterpart of feudal nobility: Wn thia 
were recruiled kings, vasaU, and warriors. The vaEshyat fo^cd the tlasi of 
LiJidowner*, mcichants, and money lenders, white the shudrai. originally those 
peoples camqucfed by the Aryans, were workers, artisan*, or serf*. 

[From Rig VfJa, to-$)o] 


Thousand headed Puriisba. tliotisj nd-eyed, ihciusand-fooicd—he. Iiaving 
pervaded the earth on Ml sides, still csicnds ten lingers beyond it. 

Purusha aianc is all ihis^whatevcr has been and whatever is going to 
be. Further, he is the lord of immortiiJity and also of w'hat grows on ac¬ 
count of food. 

Such is liis grcalnessj greater, indeed, than this is Purusha, All creatures 
coiutiiuic but one tjuartcr of him, his three quarters tire the iiumtuta] in 
the heaven. 

With his three quarter* did Ptirmha rise up; one qturicr of him again 
remaina here. With it did he variousiy spread out on all sides over what 
md ivhai mi. 

From him was Viraj “ barn, from Vlraj the cvnlvcil Purusha, He. being 
born, pnofecicd himself bcliind the canh at alia before it. 

When the gods performed the s.icrificc with Purusha as the ohlation, 
ihen the spring was its clarified butter, the summer the sacrificiai fuel, 
and the nULiunn the obLidoni 

The sacrifici:il vkiim. namely, Purusha, born at tlie very beginning, 
they sprinkled with sacred water uptm (he sacrificial grass. With him as 
oblation the gods performed the sacrifice, and also the Siklhyas \s class of 
semidivine bemgsj and ihc rishis J ancient 4 cct^]^ 

From that wholly olfered sacrificial obl.ition wete born the verses fye] 
and the sacred chants; from ii were bom the meters {cAmiIhs}; the saoi- 
fidiil formub wm bom from it/* 

From it horses were born and also those animals who have double rows 

[jj, upper and lower| of teeth; cows were bom from it, from it were bom 
goats and sheep, 

When they divided Punisha, in how many differeni portit>ns did they 
arrange him? What became of his mouth, what of his two arms? What 
wen? hU two thigh* and his two feet called? 


1^" P'^ ^ Virai i. „ .erra. to r^pr^rnt * kind -i, 

[hcini^vc-Ttnm whidi arjlkm 

l« to VcL (>^> "“T 
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His mtkiith bccimc tlic brihiriiin; hb two ttrms were made Into itte 
r^j^Jiya; his mo thighs Ehc ir^ishyas; from his two feet the shodr^ w;is 
born- 

The mfxin Will born from the mind, fmin the eye the sun was bom; 
from the mouth tndm A^iti, from the breath (prana) the wind 
(vayti) was bom* 

From the niivcJ wat the atmrj^^phere created, from the head the begveri 
isstuid forth; from the two fee; was bt^m die earth Lind die quarters (the 
eardinal direcitons) from the rar^ Thus did they fash ton the worlds* 

Seven W'efc tlic cficlosiFig sticks in this sscrlhcei dirice seven were the 
fire-sticks when the giKk^ pcrbrmjfig the sacrifice^ liuuiid down. 

Ptiruslui^ the sacrificial victim, 

Vk'iih. rhis sacrificial obbuon did the gods offer the sacrifice. These were 
the first norms (dharina) of sacrificed* These grcQtnesses reached to the 
sky whercLu live the anciem Sadhyas anti guds- 

TAr Orjgin of fAc World 

In the early Indm creauilm rnyth, the derrEcm VrSiia had to be slam before 
creation could proceed^ Indra as the personal demiurge brought order ouE 
of chaos (asji); that la to sa>v he brought ahoat die existent (sat) from the 
nonexistent (asat). In bter Vedic cpsmogottk specuUfion, ihe personal cjcatur^ 
ludra ai the One God jfef/'dr) li coficdvcd of as an unpenotial creiUrve im> 
pulse called That One (W When the question arises (vs, i) ai to ”whal 

enclosed alh" the aiuwer b no longer V'ntra accornding to the old myth* but 
radier that cmtioji proceeds fmm a principk morivared by desire ouutde^ or 
over ami beyond^ “being*' and ''rtdn-being^“ in icrms of this new cosmological 
imerpreUdon of creatioo+ oniy the sages were able to fathom in rheir hearts 
the relation of "being" and ’^oonbeing.*' The hymn ends an q note of skepticum* 
which anticipates the qacstloning mood OE die Upaiiishid^“he who is the 
highcsi overseer in heaven* he certainly knows, on the ether hand* perhaps he 
does TUikC* 

I Flora R^g Feda* lo.ta^] 

Neither jvoi-bcing nor being was there at that Umc: there was rw air-filled 
space nor was there the sky which is beyond tl. What enveloped all? And 
wJierc? Under whose protcetjon? What woi the luifjthcimablc dcqi 
water? 

“The Jmi« KBCTtlicrt arc ntorfElKl ifiu ihe i;™ik imt ate bdievoJi tb 

be 3clud]>' fun^tintr purpoit id that mriftM by ctiiunn^ lie yicificr itiil 

hiuwWninjf Oit wrnbl i-nil buMi^^n i«icfy. 
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Neither was doth there, nor even immonaliiy ai that time; there w-as 
no diiiinguishing mark of day and niglu. Tliai. One hrealhcd wilbout 
wmd iti iu uwn special maniu-r. Other than It. iudredi and beyond, there 
did noi csisi anything whjuocvcr. 

In the beginning there was darkness concealed in darkness; ;ill this was 
an indistinguishable HtKid of water. 'That, wfiidi, possessing life-forec. was 
ciKluscd by the vacuum, the One, was born thtotigJt the power of heat 
from its austerity. 

Upon It rose up, in the beginning, desire, which was the mind's first seed. 
Having sought in their hearts, the wise ones tliscovered, through delibera¬ 
tion, the bond of being .ind nonheing. 

Right across was ihcLr [ijc, the wise ones’] dividing line extended. Did 
the bebsv exist then, was there the above f Tlicre were the secJ^planters. 
there were the great forces of e.'ipansion, Ik low there was self-impulse, 
above active impantng. 

Who knotv* ii for cemin; who can proclaim it here; namely, out of 
what ir was barn and wherefrom this creatinn issued? Tile gods a|i{>cared 
only later—after the creation of llie world. Wlio knows, that, out of what 
it has evolved? 

Wherefrom tliis creation has issued, whether he has made ir or whether 
he has not—he who is the superinKudent of this world in the highest 
heaven—he alone knows, or, perhaps, even he docs not know. 

The Brahmachari 

The term btahniachSii means ‘'going to, or according to, irJknta/f (the holy 
word)." Since the prayer or sacred word ^htn^man) came to be idcniified with 
the Vedk hyimu or invocaiions themselves, a israhmachirl was icgarJcd as a 
student of the V’eila as well as a disciple of Brahman. To later Hiiidukm this 
remiLuit trf early Brabmanisin was preserved as the first prescribed stage 
(adioutw) of Aryan life, characterired by studentship under a competmt teaclter 
(guru) or authority on the Vedic texts, and adherence to a vow of celiTsacy This 
rtige itself ia called ^raAniaeiarya, [ti this p.irticutar hymn, from the .liAaw 
Veda, die brahmachari Uglorllied in a cmmobgiml sense us the Jun ‘’doihcd 
in heat” and "with a long beard" (tliat is, with many reyt), wtio is die primeval 
pnncipie of the umicrsd. The heal of the sun and the fervor generated diroucb 
atiiienttes arc both oJkd often seen as a factor in creution. Thus when 

McLhaima Gandhj bitr gtorificd B/aAmycAitrya. it wj* as a creative toree lub- 
lunated by ™ li nencc. 

[Ffcurt I'Wflu ii.5,5C-S, 
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The Brahmachari toveU animjiting ihe two hemifiphcrcs' the goda be¬ 
come Uke-mindcil b him. He suiiiiim earth and heaven^ he fil|$ his 
triidicr with fervor. 

The fathers, the god-fbjls. and ttlf the god* collectiveljr follnw the 
BrahmncharT; the six thousand three huiitJr«l and ihirtyHfiree Gan- 
(Jhari'os ivcni after him. fie fllU ali the gods w ith fervor. 

Wiicn the teacher accepts the linihtnachari as a disciple, he treat* him 
as an embryo within his own body. He carries him for three night* in 
his belly; svhen he » horn, the gods osscmlitc to ice him, . . , 

Born prior to Brahman, clothing fumsdf in heat, the BrahmacharT 
artwe with his fervor. From him were born Dndinuhood, the highest 
Brahmiin, and alJ the gods together with Inunortility. 

The Brahmachari goes forth, kindled by Mcred bre^sticks, clothing him¬ 
self with black antebpe skin, coitsecraicd, long-bearded. Within one sin¬ 
gle day docs he go from the eastern to the northern ocean; luvbg gath¬ 
ered together the worlds, he fashion* iliem repeatedly. 

The BrahmacharT, begetting Brahman, the w.-itm, the tvorld, Praiapats 
[Lord of Crcaiurea], the most exalted one, creative force, having bea^mc 
an embryo in the ivomb of immortality, indeed, having become fndra, has 
shattered the demons- 

The preccpirrr fadiioned both these hemispheres, the wide and the 
deep, namely, earth and heaven. These two the Bralnnacharf protects with 
bis fervor; in him the gods become like-minded. . . . 

Through Brahmacharya, through fervor, a king protects bis kingdum, 
A teacher through Brahnucharya seeks a BrahnucKarl for his student. 

Through Brahmacharya a maiden finds a young husband. Tltraugh 
Bramacbarya a steer or horse strives to obtain food. 

Tltrough Rnhinachary^ through fervor, the god* tlispelled drjnh , 
Through Brahmacharya ludra brought heaven to the gods, 

Pbnis, past and future, trees, the year and its seasons were all hnm 
from the BrahtiucharL 

Animals of the earth and those of heaven, wild and domestic, wHnglcss 
and winged, were nil born from the Brahmachari. . , , 

The Brohnuchari fashioned these things on the hack of the svaters. He 
stood in the sea performing austerities. WIjcd he has performed rtiuaJ 
abluiion, he liiines extensively over the earth, brown and ruddy. 
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CAarm Agawxf 

The contejiis of ilic AfAffrt^u tWo rcbie oii^ly to wtut may be cfliisiJenecJ 
iiKligenDku tmditipns popular rcligioEL Thi$ rellgrpti oi charms siiidi 

imprecaLtom aceompanicd by ceftnin cxomstif practices, for ihc proper kno^h 
edge of whieb one has to depend entirely on on ancilliLry text oE the Vechi^ like 
the KiiafUa Sutra. It U Eiecdkis to add tliat the principal basis of diese practices 
u symbolic magic. 

[ Front Atharva Vffda, i^] 

Unto the sun let them bath go up-^your heartburn and youf yellowness; 
with the color of the red bull do wc envelop you. 

With red colors do wc envelop you for the sate of long life; so that 
this person may be free from harm imd may become non-yellow. 

Those COW’S ^ that have Kohinl [the Red Ont| as presiding divimty* as 
also cows which are red—Lheir every form and every power—with them 
do wc envelop yoiL 

Into the parrots do we put your yclbivness and into die yeUow-grccn 
rupaR^^n-birds. Similarly into the turmcijc [or ydlnw wagtail? j do we 
deposit your yellowness. 

Exorchm of Serpents 

The tradition designates this chaim spcdEcally to keep serpents away from the 
premises. 

[ From Aihartfa Veda, ^-56] 

Let not the serpent* O gods, slay u$ with our children and with our men. 
The clo!ied jaw shall not snap open, tlie open one shoj] not close. Hom¬ 
age CO the divine folk [j-c.* the serpems^ by way of exordstic euphetfiism ]* 
Homage be to the black serpent, homage 10 ibe one wiih stripes across 
its bodyp homage to the brown constriutor [ ?]^ homage to the divine folk. 

I smite your teeth with tooth, 1 smite ynur two jaws with jaw; I smite 
your tongue witli tongue; I smite yoiir mouLh, O Serpent, with mouth,* 

herbs. 

* VttmmMf the diirctjt *triktt ibe todth, M w. the syrnbolic figure «! 1 

with tbe tudlb, i4W, evti ai, ^hipi, a 
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THE RITUAL ORDER IN 
THE BRAHMANAS 


To each of the four Samhiw$ or colletttons of hymiii .ire attached ceniin 
expository liturgical texts called BraAnjettaf, These sotticwhat iiiilky prose 
treatises give, in tctliom detail, expl.inations of the Vcdic ritual and its 
performance. Thus ilicir principal concertt is with the nature and use of 
the holy word, utterance, prayer, invocation, or divine power in the sacri- 
lice, that is, itfuhrtutn. The Sanskrit term krahm.iaa nte.rnt '‘rektiiig to 
Brahman" or siinply "briihinatuc" Since die Veda contains both terms 
hd/fman "prayer" and braAmdn "pniy-cr," die Brahmanas cm be comid- 
cfcd as either referring to the knowledge of trd^man nr as hdonging to the 
priesthood {i/rdAtnaad), though the former inierprclatinn scans more 
likely. 

The Brahroatias are sigtiiBcam for several reasons. First of all, diey 
reprtscut the oldest knovs'ii specimens of IndoEuftipean prose narrative, 
though earlier prose formulae arc found in some of the hymn collections. 
Secondly, they tonsiilute a louiiiainhead of infermaiion dealing with sac¬ 
rifice, ritual, and pricsthtiod. Thirdly, much of this ritualistic material is 
inspirited and illustrated by nurfieroiis myths and legends of all types. 
Ewn though die personalities of the gods of the Rig Vtdu tend to lose 
their virilitv and become submerged in a maae of ritual furtnulne, still 
rhis mythological and legendary lore providrs numerous ihcntes fw poets 
and other writers of later times. Thus the Vedie tradition is kepi very 
much alive even in the minds of that vast majority of Indians belonging 
to social classes considered beneath the priesthood. 

The Brahmana texts deal mainly with the iheory and practice of uc- 
rifice. The instituliou of sacrifice, claboraicd by the brahmanic priests, is 
an amaaingly intricate and ooniplcx affair. There are three principal cate- 
gtiries of sacrifice—the cooked-fixul sacrifice, to be offered on the dnmestic 
fire, the ublatiun sacrifice, and the jemu^'icrificc, the last two to be offered 
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on the MCfcd Imiiid (Vctlic) fires, h is chtcfly with the Inst twsy cate¬ 
gories that the Brahmiiiin testi cctitxm iJicihscIvetsh Broadly ^pcakingt the 
centenu of a Brahitmfui text mny be eLusihed under two main heads—the 
precepts and the explanation. The precepts are detailed injuncLtorts relat¬ 
ing to the place ami ume^ priests and sacred fires, deities and ritualistic 
formula, ohUtbiis and iiacrificial utensiK priests' fees and expiatory rites^ 
and several sacerdotal detnili in respect of a patticular sacrifice* The ex¬ 
planation* as it were, seeks lo "miionalize'' these irtfLinciions—the method 
of such raiioriiilizaiion often being, paradoxical as it may seem, not logical 
hut magicah One of the ccjmmonesi ivays of empha^sisdng the approprbte- 
ness of any particulaj ritualistic detail was by taking recourse to cty^ 
mology* For instanccj water (apa^) wlis used in eoEinectiofl with the 
preparation of a fire-place because "by means of water {dp*jA), indeedt h 
all tilts world obtained [ipta from it diflerenl root, ip|; having dius ob¬ 
tained all this, as it werc^ by means of water, he secs up the sacred fire.^ 
Obviously most of such elymobgical exercises will Jiot stand ihc test of 
miKlern scientific philology. Another way of jusiKyipg andp to a certain 
exlcnc, glorifying a saoerdotai detail was by prescjidug it as a significant 
item in some myth, which hitter often look the form of a contest fur 
superiority between the gods and the demons. Then, irtt\ there was the 
usual tendency to estoldish a kind of mystic bond between an item of the 
tucriiicial procedure and some naspeci of cosmic phenomena, 

T/re f 7 of/rc/mn of Mawials fot lAc Firts 

■Vll irduta (V^edk, sis opposed lo dirmcstlc) toerifice^ prcsuppoie iht lormal 
setting up of the sacred Ere*, usiuilly rhree in numiKr. The iu! towing cxiract 
deaU with the coUcction of the speeifuc matemh to be used in cDiiDe.ctJdn w ith 
riic prcparaiirtn of a fifc-pliice. An aiiempt is ituidc m make ihe Erandaijon as 
literal as possible In order m bring out the pecuiLuiues of ihe style develojicd 
to the Br^manas. 

(Trom SiitaparAa Brahmana^ 1,1.1. i"i 4 ] 

Since, indcctl, he collects («m +Wr) them from this pLice and from 
that^hat is why the nuiterials used in connection with ihc prcpar;itjon 
of the fire-place are called "coljcetion*' In whatever pbee the 

essence of Agni (Fire) is inherent, fruro that wry place he collects the 
materials. Collecting in this wity^ he thereby here nukes hjm [Apni] 
thrive partly with glory, as it were, panly with cattle. a& it were, partly 
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with a mate, as it wcre.^ Then the oiHciadng priest draws with the 
wooden sword three lines on the sp«>l selected tor the fire-place. Wlinever 
pjirr of this earth U tniddcn upon or is dcElcd by being spit uprjti, tlui 
part nf hers, indeed, he thereby symlHitically digs up and renutves away, 
and tlius lie sets up the sacred fires upon the caiih svhicli is now rcjiJcrtd 
wonhy elf lieini; siacrificcd upon; that is, indeed, i\'hy he draws lines upon 
the spot selected for the fire-place, Then he sprinhles the lines with water. 
This, indeed, constitutes the collcrting of water jar a material for the 
preparation of die fire-place], naioeiy, that he sprinkles the lines with 
water, Thai he collects water as a material in this cnnncction is due to the 
fact that water is fewd; for, water is, indeed, food: hence, when water 
comes to this world, there is produced plentiful food In this world. By 
sprinkling watci he makes him |Agni] thrive wiih plentiful food it¬ 
self. Moreover, water is, indeed, female siid Agui is male- By sprinkling 
water he makes him thrive with a pnocreating mute. By meant of water 
(tfpaA), indeed, is all this world obtained [afru]! having thus obtained 
all this, as It were, by means of water, tie sets up tlie sacred fue. That is 
why he r»IIe<ts water, , . - [The offitijung priest then colleeu a piece 
of gold, representing ihc divine if men virile; saline soil, representing cattle 
and the davors of heaven and earth; earth dug out by a wild rat, represent¬ 
ing the flavuf of this earth, alflncJicc; and gravel, representing firmness of 
the eanb, as proved by an ad hoe mytliDlogic;il story. He thus makes Gre 
thrive with the magic patency derived from these nutcrials.] 

These five materials {iamhhara)t indeed, does he collea (jrfwt + 6fir)\ 
for, live-fold U die sacrifice, fixT-fold is the sacrificial vicrim, live are ihe 
seasons of the year. As for the statcincm that tlicre ate five seasons m a 
year, they say: ‘Six. surely, are the Kcastitis in a year | according to liie 
Indian systern]. There is thus a kind of deficiency in the foregoing pre- 
scriptiun.” Bui, verily, ihb stry deficiency (nyiiaa) is rendered □ procre¬ 
ative imiie. For, it is from the nydna [that is, die lower part uf the body— 
a pun On the two meanings of the wrtrd pyartrf] that progeny is procre¬ 
ated. Further, this fact, nanwly, that there arc only five materials instead 
of sis actually ensures for the sacrifiecr some scope for progress i4>w:ird 
prosperiiy in future. That is why tlicre are only five matcriali collected in 
CEuinociiun with the prcparJiion of the fire-place, even though there are 

*TSie tncnct of Asnl wliirl* i* Kniwrol le MSnoin ptsea n, « C «m. h^|;v(ber 

And in sLgmii ij-iitbd i£ali> botewfil npuft hi«l w Ai li* iBjti Litm FySI snu tnmpIrtE. 
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swc stasojii in a year. And if they still persist in nr|riiing that there are, 
surely^ stx sason* in a year, wc may retort hy ^ayi^g th^t Agni iiimsclf js 
the sixth nitiong those Tuatcrials and thai^ therefore^ this whole procedure^ 
suietv^ becomes nondehticnt. 

T/ie Feicfimg of Sturrifilial Orasi 

The Srauta Siitraf are iltc mosi exhauHive and comprehensive m^nuiLU of Vedic 

sacrifice. They arc the outcpinc D^ vi^Ejmiis etToru made to systematize and conh 
solidate (he brahnianic ritual. It will be seen from the foUcwiag pa^ge haw 
rituatkc tciHicbers atlticd—perhaps purptHcfully—(o the already existing com- 
pl™ties of the facriHcLil procedure by expreisbg a ^Mriety of optniofu even 
about a ininor clenalh tuch as the thickness of the bunch of iaeriheial gra&s for 
the ncw'inocin and fdlhmiwo sacrifices. 

Tljc io5i( of the Eiiadkdytfna Sranra SiT/r+i ami its supplentents, DviiMhii ami 
KurmariMr has been here rearranged so as to make it yield a couneeted acedUnt 
about this particular ttein in the sacriticial procedure. BLtucJhayana was the 
preceptor of an eminent school of rituaLUls belonging to the Taittinya branch 
of the y^jHr Viniu, Shaliki was another rituajist-proceptor, whose vievi^s 

were presumably treated W'hh gre^^i respecL, 

[From Buudh^yanni Srsuta Sttirn^ x.z; zo.z; 24.^4-23^] 

With the fnrmub^ d^i/midtn parr/J^iJoj [the olTiciating priest | 5k>ti1d 
trace [by me.aiis of the sickle] a Unc n^uiid as smull ^ cJmter of JtffhAa- 
grass as he considers to be sufficient for being used as strewing grass. As 
far the tracing round: B-iudhayana. indeed, si-iys that [the offirjaiing 
priest] should recite (he formuki three hmes and rej^ai the actiim of trac¬ 
ing a line round ihe dart*An cluster alsci three timcap He should act simi¬ 
larly at the lime tracing a hole for the sacrificial posr^ sunilarly at the 
time of tracing the foot-print [uf the cow | with which soma is to be pur- 
cliated, similarly at the digging of the hole for the branch of the udum- 
tjura tree, .ind limibrly at the preparation of the | four] rescmanc pits^, 
Shaliki on the other hand says that he should recite the farmula only once^. 
hur should re [leal die action of tracing round a line three times. 

Then he should brush [the blades tn die dnrAAa cluster from the bot¬ 
tom] to tlie top [by means of the sickleJ with the formula, vnrfmrddham 
n>'h He should set7.c it by means of the sickle with the tormulai da/nbar- 
ftir iwfl. 4 » p He should cut off [as much grass as can be cut off in erne 

' tn mnit cjau, the Sucra tExC* <HiIt dMC jniiUI oi 1 t-arinuta la mdlcate ihc 

wiiaLt tuimuLa. 
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with the formula I iccAeUa u ma rffiim. He should touch the 
vLtimps of grajj rctnainitig nfier (he cutting with the formuJ^i^ 
iaiaf^allat^ m r^ha* As for coiling off of the gm?; The view expressed 
above b that of Baudhlyana. Shlllki on the other hand snys thni this 
formub should mdeed^ be regarded iis bestowing an indirect blessitig. 
There should, therefore^ be only indirect touching [of the stumps] by 
means of the fcimiuJa. With the formula, lahasravaiM vi ruhtma, 

he sht^uld touch biuasclf [that is, he should touch his own hean]. He 
shuulti cui off the diirhha clusJtcr entirely* Having tied up the darkha 
blades into a bunch to serve as sircwing grajss^ hr should place it aside 
w'ith the formub* A £4mpfcah paht* 

For being used is strewing grass there should be tied up a bunch of 
darhha bbdo liaving a circumference equal to the ime produced by join¬ 
ing the dps of nails [of the thumb and forefinger 1 -^uch is the vieiv of 
some fceachers. A bunch should he tied up of is many d&rbh& blades as 
could be cm off in one stiokc^such is the view of some teachers, * ♦ * li 
sbodd be tied up so as to be as thick ai the handle of the sacriricial 
spoon— such is the view of some teachers* Ii shoiild be tied up so as to 
he as thick as the thigh-bone—such is the view of some teachers. It should 
he lied up so os to be as thick as die ihumb-joint—such 11 the view of some 
teachers. If sliould be tied up witboin being mciLsurcd-^Uidi is the view pf 
sume teachers. 
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VLTIMATE REALITY IN 
UVANiSHADS 


Townrd ihc end of ihe Bruhirtrina pcriod+ rhst is, cjSckj nnoEher ctass 
of religious texts appeared called Aranya^ai ('"forest books'^). The exact 
implication of this term is uncertain^ but tt seems probihle that these 
works were recited by heritiLis living in the forests. The tctircmcnt to the 
forest prior to attaining religious salvation is usually considered the tbirt! 
prescribed stage (ishramxa) in the life of Lhe orthodox Hindu even as 
studentship (brahmacharya) represeuied die first. The Aranyakas contain 
tranjitiorial material between the mythology and ritual of ttic Samhitos 
and Brahmanas on the one hand and the phibsophlcaJ speculations of 
the Upanishnds on the other. The ritUiil is given a symbolic meaning, and 
knowledge of this bcci^mes more important than the actual performance 
of the ritual iiselL This principk then becomes the starting point of 
Upanishadic speculaiion. 

Like the Brahmanas, each UpanUhad is attached to one of the futir 
Vedic Samhitas. The Upanishads rcprescni both the 6iial stage In the 
development of Vedk religious thought and the bst phase of Brahman^ 
ism. They are thus the cud of die Veda {i^^danta), looter pliihsdphical 
schciols of classical Hinduism which base their tencis on the authority of 
the Upanishads are therefore culled 

The Upanishads cannot be regarded as presenting a consistent, homo¬ 
geneous. or unified pbilosophical system, though there are certain doc¬ 
trines held in common. Divergences of me tin d, upiiuon^ and conclusion 
are everywhere appreni even wiihiri a single Upanisbad. It is for this 
rciison that the Upanishads are con^dered speculative treatises. Another 
significant feature of the Upanishads. particularly ihc older onejp U ihat 
practically every basic idea expounded iias it$ antecedent in earlier Vedic 
tests. Wiuit distinguishes the Dpantshads is not so much their originaUty 
as ihdr probing for new interpretations of the earlier Vedic concepu 
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to tihuin a more coherent view ai the universe and man. Hefc ihe link 
between man and ihc cofmoA is as we have saidt ihj lc?nger ihe ritiial act, 
but n knowictlgc of the forces symbolically reprcsenied in the ntual. These 
allegorical and symbolic iiiierpreEations are characteristic of the Upjni- 
shads. They are devclupoj by Uptinisliadic thinkcfs in twfi ways: i) by 
setting up varioiii levcis of Cfimprcheniioit suited \o diflL-tent individual 
intellectual capacities and by identifying panblly or by degrees two 
soemidgly disdmiLit dements and arriving at a type of ctjioLmii wdttch* 
though at Rrst light irraiional, will oti further analysis or introspecLion 
reveal a untty^ I'Kis pursuit of a unifying prindple suggests thjt liie duab 
ity apparent in the svorld is to some e?aent ur in some sense unreaL Tiie 
macrocosm is viewed universally as an exienslon of Vedte mythDlogicd 
and ritiniHsdc concepts, specificiLUy lfr4iAman. As a paralld to this, ihe 
micToemmic nature of the hunian sdf nr suiiJ (iltmaji) is expbined. 
From this resuhs the mosj signifirant equaiion of ihe Upanishads: traA~ 
man = It is the transcendent knowledge of this csscoiiaJ identity 

that is the chief cuncern uf lipnishadic sages. 

TAtf Sacrificial Horre 

The most ebboratc and stupendous sacrifice described In the Brihmanas is 
the Inirsc-sacfifiee {ahnim^dha}. It is an ancient rite which a king might under^ 
take to increase his icalm. In the ^d:lowicg selceutMi from perhaps the oldest 
of the tJpanbhadSp the Brhad Aranya^a (Great F<?icfi Text)^ the Iwsc- 
sacriRcc is given cosmologicaJ significance by equating various pani oi ibe 
ucrihcial (lonie with corrcsjwndmg elemcnti of the cormos- To Upanishadk 
thinkers the real meaning of the tiprse-sacriBce wai gained through a realtzii^ 
tloii of the identity ol the parts of this sacrifice and the universe. TKb type of 
%iyjtical of traiiKcndein knowledge b based on equiiticins stressed by ihr word 
”verily^' and is characicrUrk of the early Upanldtadi in pictkiiLar. h 
should be noted that dawn^ the lun, ihc w^imh ctc^, bcwdei being denteniA of 
the cosmoSi were also deified naturalistic fonrea in Vedic mythology and still 
retain their ideutiry os such in the following passage. 

[From BrAail Aranyai^A UfnmMd. i+i.l] 

Dawn verily Is the head of the i^crilkial linrse. The iiin is Kj» eye; the 
wind, his breath; the tmiversal saarificul fire {agni-psiih-af^fira}, hii 
open mouth; die year is the bexly (^irnan) of the satrificiul horse. Tlie sky 
is lus hict; the atnoospheie bis belly; the earth, his underbelly [?J; ihe 
dircoions^ his flanks; die intenncdmLc dircctiuru, his ribi; the leisoiis^ 
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h» limbs; the months and kall-minnths, his joints; clays and nights, bis 
fen; the stars, his hones; the clouds, his flesh. Sand is dit food in his 
stomach; rivets hk entrails; mouruains, his liver and lung*; pLints and 
trees, hU hair; the rising sun. his furepart; the setting sun, his hindparc, 
When he yawns, then it lightnings; when he shakes himself, then it thun¬ 
ders; when he urinates, then it rains. Speech (vair) is actually hii neigh¬ 
ing (tw). 


Sacrificft—Unsteady Boats on the Ocean of Life 

Some later Upanishads represent a me [ion to the glorihcation c£ the sauTihee 
in which the brahmank ritualists indulged. Tlic leaclief qf the 
Uffiiniiad quoted below seem* to concede a place (or sacrifice in man’* life— 
by way of religious diHrlptinc; hut he conchuJes that sacrifice h incileciual as 
a means to the know ledge of the highest reality and to spiritual emandptiun. 
Pn the (idler hand, as b suggested by the passage aied above, some earliei 
upatibhadk teachers lubstiiutcd a kind of "spiritual'' or “inner" sacrifice for 
the at '^extemar' focniice. 

|Fiofici Miindsil(a l/fanhadt. 7*13! 


Tlib is dint truth. The s.-icriJidal rites which the sages saw in the hymns 
arc manifoldly spread forth in the three [Vedas], Du you perform them 
consuntly, O lovers of truth. Tlii* is your path to the world of good deed*. 
When the (tunc flickers after the obhnion fire hits been kindled, then, 
bciwecji the oderings of the two ponJons of clnrified butter one should 
proflcr his principal oblations—an offering made with faith. 

Dnsicady, indeed are these Ixiau in the form of sacrifices, eighteen in 
number, in which i* prescribed only rlic inferior work. The Wis who 
delight in this s.'icriHcial ritual as tlw highest spiritual gofid go again and 
again through the cycle of old age and death,* 

Abiding tu the midst of ignorance, wise only according to their own 
e.stimnie, thinking thcmselve* to be learned, but really hnrd-stnick. these 
foobp mond in a circle like blind men led by one who is Kfowell blind. 

.Abiding manifoldly In ignorance they, all the same, like immature 
children think to thcmselvcsr "Wc have acmmplishcd our aim." Sinsc 


Tba* k, (her «■: FctMm mill apdin I43 ih* filicniimetial wvirld. Tile iToeitui* nl 

M Jtod, nat pWHijJifEil fnlewjc ^ m UJC aCKMlt or 
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the perfomners of £nc:rifici[il ritunl du nui rt^ilizc the initb becatise cil 
sion* therefore, dicy, the wrctdicd one*, sink Jown from he^iven when 
the merit which quolihcd thern for the higher world becomes ex]i:iu£(cd^ 
Rcg^'irding sacrifice and merit as most importantp the deluded ones do 
not know of any other higher Jpiritiial good. Having enjoyed d’scmsclvcs 
only for a time on top of the heaven w^on by good deeds [sacrifioc* etc,] 
they re-enter dib world or a still lower one. 

Those who practice pcnEincc (iap.7s) and faith in the forest, the tranquil 
ones, the knowers of truth* living ihe life of wandering mendicancy— 
they dcpaitt ftced from passion* through the door of the sun, tn where 
dwells, verily, tlut iiurnorial Funi&ha, the impcrishabte ScjuI (aiman).. 

Having scrutinized tlic worlds w^un by sacrificbl rites, 3 Brilhmaii 
should arrive at nothing but dUgusn The w<M that was not made is not 
won by whai is done |i.e, by sacrificcj. For the sake of that knowledge 
he should gt» with sacrificial fuel m hand as a student, in aJJ humility to 
preceptor (guru) whn is wcliwerscd in the [Vcdic] scriptures and also 
firm in the realization of BrahmaiL 

Unto him who has approached him in proper form^ whose mind is 
tranquih who has .it rained pcacc^ docs the knowing teacher teach, in its 
very truth, that knowledge about Brahman by mcaiis of which one knows 
the imperishable Purusha, the only Reality. 

r/if fire SAcmAs 

In thu passage an sttEanpt i* tnadc lo analyze man 00 five levels—proceeding 
frprn the grosser forms to the subtler, and therefore more reah forms. l"he 
*‘reai'" man transcends the physical, vitah mcnral, and intdlectuai as^iccfs and 
has to be identified with the innermort* beaiifie aspect. Jt k, in the end, lug- 
gesied that the real self of man is identical with Bfahman, the ulilmaie prln^ 
ciple, the absolLire^ which U his rmrtjn d^iirc. 

[From Tsiiiifjyii Upantfttd^ a.i-fi 

From this Self (aunan), vcniy, space arose: from space, wind; froni 
wind, fire; from fire, waterj from water* the earth; from the earthy herbs^ 
from herbs, food; from food, mail (puruslui). Tliis man here, verily, aifi- 
sisis of the essence of food. Of him possessing the physical body made 
up of food, ihii, indeed, is the Istadi this, the right side: this, the left aide: 
this, the body (atman) ; ihit, the lower prt. the foundation. . . . From 
food, verilyj arc produced whatsucs'eT creatures dsvell on the earth. More- 
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ovtr. by food aJone do they Eve. And then also into it do they pass at the 
end. - - - Verily^ difTerent from and within this body which consists of 
iJ\c essence of food b the htidy svhich consists of brejih. The fcioncT htjcly 
b filled with the latter. The latter body also is of the sluipc of man. Ac¬ 
cording tn the former oneV being of the ihape of mao this bttcr body is 
of the shape of man. Of him possessing she body consisting of brcalhi 
the out-breadi h head; tlie diffused breath, the right side- the in-Eireaih^ 
the left side; space^ the bfxJy; the earth, the lower part, the foundation. 
. * . V’crily^ different from and within this body which consists of vital 
brealhs is the body which consisis of mind. The Eormcr body is fiUcii 
with the latter. The btlce body is also of the shape of man, . . , V^ertly* 

ditTcrcni from and within this body which coniists of mind is the body 

which consists of inieJlcctuality [or conscionsnessl* The former bedy b 
filled svjth the bucf- That one also b of die shape o( man. . . . Verily, 

different from and within this hotly wdiich ennsbts af intcllectUEility for 

consciousness] is the body w^hich consists of bliss.* The former body is 
filled with the latter. The latter body also b of the shape of man. i, »^ 
hAa mi that, tbcic b also this verse: "'Nonexistetu (asat), verily, docs one 
become if he kmws (believes) that Brahman is nonexistent.* If one 
knows that Brahman exists* such n one people tlicrcby know as cxisicnt*'* 

T/ic R^d Sdf 

In tliii faniciui porabftt the real, enenrial Self is successively ideniifieil wiih 
the bodily seif, the dream self, ami the seU tn deep sleep, arid [[ b Augge.ited 
that ill these three Lcachings ;irc quhe tnaJequate, for in aoue of the three 
condition^ namely, of wakeiulnc^s, of dream, and of deep sleeps esn rbe nature 
of Self he said to cotiform to the dcKtlptioii given in die very first sentence 
of this passage. The real Self b neither body nor mind nor a complete negation 
of consciouAtiess. The Self is ccrramly eonscioui^ bm of noihing cEve but ItscIL 
It iA pure sclf-consdoiuneis as such and U w in this conditioq ihai it is identscal 
v-dth ibe highest reality^ 

(From Cfianifogya (IptanimJ, 9^7-ta ftfrobj] 

'"The Self (^^tman) who b free from evil, W from old pgc^ free from 
death* free from grief, free from hunger^ free from thirst, whose desire 

' taeh flKKwEifiS boJv w wirhin Tht nrccoting aae and ik itHrncfure, lUttlef and reuwe 
KjJ lhi& ll- Tht tKjdsp oT bliss U tfbt mniiE iiiicutat biaJf. SSiii. *ceutdinjsly, ti eNe true 
d miin. 

•Man hi»r mdeeil. w tiulence ^ Jpall fnim Fur 4 Itnm lo mj lb« Brihmari 

if 11043 -exiiieiit ii a coniTtdiCtic^ii in temu. 
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h Uic RcuS [jra/yff, or tmth}, whose intent jod is the Real—he should be 
sought after* he siould be desired :o be comprehended^ He ditaius all 
worlds and all dcsifci, who, havbg found out dint Self, knenvs him." 
Thu^ mdecdf did die god Prajajiiaii ipcak, VeriL^, dieguds and ihe demons 
both he5ird this. They said .unong themselves: "AhaI Let us seek after 
that Self—the Self, having scjughi after whom one obtains all worlds 
ajid all desires.'' Tlien ludra from among the gods went forth unto 
PrajajTati, and Virochana from among the demons, Indeed, without com' 
municating with tich oChcff those two came into the presence of Pniiapati 
wuh sacriheial fuel m hand [Le^ as students walling to serve their pre¬ 
ceptor], For thirty-two years the twu lived under Prajapati the disciplined 
life of a student of sacred knowledge (brahmacharya)* Then PrajUpati 
asked them; ’'Desiring what have you lived the di^plined life of a stu¬ 
dent of sacred knowledge under me?" They said: Seif* who is 

free from evik htc from old age* free from death, free from grief, free 
from hunger* free bum thirstt whose desire is the Reak whose intention 
IS the Real—he should be sought aficr^ he should be desired to be mm- 
prehended. fie obtains ill worlds and all desires, who^ having found 
out that Seif* knows him*^ These, people declare to be the venerable 
master^s words. Desiring iiim [the Self] have we lived the student’s life 
under you^” Pra'| 5 paii said to them; "TIuii Purusha who is seen in the 
eye—he is the Self (atman)^'' said he, ""That is the immortak the fearless; 
that is Bralimiui.’’ *'Eu! this one. Sir, wlio is ppcrccivcd in water and in a 
mirror—who is he?" Prajapati replied: "The same one, indeed^ is per- 
ceived Ui all these.^ "Having looked at ytnirself in a pan of water* what¬ 
ever you do not comprehend of the Self, tell tbit to me/' s;nd Praia pad. 
Tlicy looked at thcmselvet in the pan of water. Prappati nsked them; 
"What do you seer"* They replied: “VVe sec here. Sir, our own selves 
in entuety* the very reproduction of our forms* as ii were, correct to die 
hairs and the nails.’^ Then Prajupati said to them: “Having become well 
ornamented* well dressed^ ;md refined, look ar yourselves in a pan «f 
water/' Having become wicll offiamented, well dressed and refined* they 
looked ai iliemscLvcs in 3 pan of water. Tlieretipon Pfviiapati asked them; 
"What do you see?" They replied; *’}ust as we ourselves licre arc* Sir. well 
ornamented, well dressed* and tcfincil- . » "That is die Self/' said he. 
"That U the immortal, the fearless; that is Brahman.^ Then they went away 
with a craniiuil heart. Having looked at thenn, Prafapali said to himself: 
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"Tl^y ^way wLtlioul having realized, wiihouE having found 

out the Self. Whosoever will accept thii doctrine as fifiaJ. be they gods or 
demons, rhey shall perish " Then Vinxhaiia, verily, with a tranquil heart, 
went to the demons and declared ro thenii that doctrine, rianicly; Ones 
self [one’s bodily Self] ’ aUme is to be made happy here; one’s self is to be 
served. Making oneself alone hafipy here, serving oneself, does one ob¬ 
tain both worlds, this world and the yonder. Tlierefore, here, even now, 
they say of one who is not a giver, who has no faith, who does not offer 
sacriRccs, that he is, indeed, a demon; for this is the doctrine of the 
demons. They adorn the body of tlic deceased with perfumes, flowers, 
etc,, which rhey have begged, with dress and with orniimcnts, for they 
diink tlicy will thereby win the yonder world. 

But then Jndra. even before reaching the gods, saw tliis danger: ’’Jiiat 
as, indeed, the IxKliiy self bevomes well om.injcuttc] when this btidy is 
well ornamented, well dressed when this body is well dressed, and re¬ 
fined when this Imdy is reftned. even that one becomes blind when this 
body is blind, bme when this body is Lone, and maimed when this body 
is maimed. The liodily Self, verily, yicrLihes immediately after the perish- 
ing of this body. I see no good in this." Wiih sacrificial fuel in hand, he 
again cam e back to Prafiipail. | Indra states his objection ro Praja^iati, who 
admits its tniih and asks him to live as □ student umder him for another 
thirty-two years.J hidra lived a student’s life under Prajapati for another 
thirty-two years. Then, Praiapati said to hint: "He whn moves about hafipy 
ill a dream—he is the Self," said he. "That is the immorLil, the fearless: 
tliai is Itrahman." Thcceujion, with a tranquil heart, Indra went away. 

But then, even before reaching the gods, he saw thu djiiger: "Now, 
even though this body is blind, the Self in the drcam-cnndiiiun does not 
become blind; even though tliis body is lame, he does not become lame; 
indeed, he does iioi sufTer any defect through the defect of this Ixidy. He 
IS not slain with the slaying of this body. He does nru beerrme lame with 
the lameness of this body. Nevertheless, they, as it ivcre, kilt hiiti; they, 
as It were, uiitlotbc him. He, as it were, becomes the esperiencer of what 
is ritK agreeable; he, as it were, even w>wpj, ] see no good in this.” ] Again 
Indra retums to JVajapaii with his objection. The Latter admits its truth 
but asks Indrs to be his siiideni for another thirty-two years. | I'hen 
Prajapati said to him: "Kow, when one is sound askep, composed, Serene, 

* Atttuci can frfer If* bidil* »elt ii wtll s> ih* Surrmie Self. 
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.ind knows no drann—tliai is rJic Self^'* said be. Is the immortal, 

the fearless; Lhai h Brahmrin." lliereupont with a tranquil heaiTt Indra 
went away. 

But then, even l^forc reaching the gods, he law^ this diifiger: *'As- 
sufcdly^ this Self in the deep sJecjj condition doe% not, ittdced, mnv know 
himself in the fnrin^ *1 am he*; nor indeed docs he know these ihJngs 
here. He, as It wxrc, beenntes one who has gone to annihilation. ] see no 
good in ihis.^^ [ [ndm once more returns lo PrappatL, who prcimise? to tell 
him the final rruih a her another Eve years of stijdentshijjH J liidra ILved 
4 student's life under Prajapati for another five years. Tlie total number 
of these years thus came to opr hundred and one; thus it is that people 
soy that, verily, for one hundred and one years Maghavan [India, the 
Re warder] lived under Prajapati the disciplined life of a student of 
sacred knowledge. Then Projapati said to him* Maghavan, mortal, 
indeed, is this body; it is taken tnxr by death. But it is ihe basis of that 
deathless, bodiless Self, Verily, ilie Sclft when embrdiedr is taken over 
by pleasure and pain. Verily, there is no freedom from pleasure and 
pain for one wlio is aiSocLaied with the br^dy. The wind is bodiless; cloud, 
lightning, thunder—these arc bodiless. Now as. these, having risen ti;> 
from yonder Jtpacc and having reached the highest light, appear eadi with 
its own form* even so this serene Self. Living risen up from ilus body and 
having reached the highest light, appears wJih its own form. That Self 
is the Su[)Teme Per^n (uttamu pHru^a), 

rJ5e Esscnlidl Rirafiiy LhMymg the Wi^ld 

L»king ''outwards/' the Upnishadic ihinktr L-omes to the rcaJirarioo that 
ihij work! b mtrtly a bundk of flarting tiainei and forms* that there is otily 
one pcxmancriit reality mulcrlylng this manifold phenotntnal world, and that* 
in the ultimate snalysis^ that reality (elsewhere caLcd Brahmani, hm here sat* 
i^, being, essence) is identical with the cssembl reality in human personality, 
namely^ ihc Self (itnianj^ 

[From CAifidogya pasttm | 

Tlicrc^ verily^ w^as Shvetakctu, the son of Uddalaka Artinl. To him his 
father said: ''O Shvetaketu, Jive tJic disciplined life of a student of sacrod 
knowledge {brahimeharya). No one, indeed., my dcar^ belonging to om 
family, is unlearned in the Veda and remains a brahman only by family 
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connections jis it were." He, ihcJi, Having apprtachccl a tciclicr at the nge 
of Twelve and having studied aJJ the Vedas, rettirned ai ihe age of iweniy- 
fpur, conceited, thipkmg himself to he learned, stiff. To him his fatlicr 
sajdi "O Shvetjkctu, since, my dear, you arc now conceited) think your¬ 
self ro he learned, and have become stiff, did you -dso ask for that tusmiC' 
tion whereby what has been unheard Ijecomes heard, what has been im* 
thought of becomes thought of, ivhnt has been uncomprehended bcoomes 
comprehended?’* "How, indeed, Sir, is that instruction?*’ asked Shwta- 
ketu. '*Just as. my dear, through the comprehension of one lump of clay 
all that is made of clay would become eomprehended—for the modifica¬ 
tion is occasioned only on account of a convention of speech,* it is only 
a name; while clay os such alone is the reality. Just as, my dear, through 
the comprehensbn. of one ingot of iron all that is made of iron would 
liccome comprehended—for the modification is occasioned only on ac- 
oouni f>f a convention of speech, it is only a name; svhilc iron as such 
akmc is the reality, . , , So, my dear, is iltat instruction.*’ "Nr^w, verily, 
those venerable icachcrs rlid not know this; for, if they had known it. 
why would they not have toJd me?*’ said Shveiakctu, "I-luwevcr, may 
the vcncrabic sir tell it to me,” "So be it, my dear.” said he. 

"In the beginning, my dear, this world was iust being (sqt), one only, 
w'iihtiut a second. Some people, no doubt, s,iy; 'In the beginning, verily, 
this world was just nonbeing (asai). one only, without a second; from 
that DDiibeing, being was produced.'* But how, indeed, my dear, could 
it be so?" said he. ’’How could being lie produecd from nonbeing? Qji 
the cnnilrary, my dear, in the beginning this world sv-as being abne,' 
one only, without a second. Being thought to itself: 'iVLiy ] [>c manv; 
may I procreate; It produced fire, Tliai fire thought to itself: ‘May I be 
many, may ] proacate.’ Ii produced water. Therefore; whenever a per- 
ron grieves or perspires, (hen it is ffr>ra fire JhcatJ alone that water is 
produced. Thai water thought to itself: ‘.May I he manv; may 1 prty 
create; U produced food Therefore, whenever k rains,' theu them is 
abundant food; it is from water abne that food for eating is produced. 


»f»p« or moJifiMtioil. wnich th*i c\m.j k tniule tv iuumt Wiihm .L f 

tb^vbieew tnqdMtU. THi, b the a ^ 
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. . .Tliat divinity* (Being) dumghi to itsel/; 'Well, having cmcTcd 
into these throe divinitici [fire, %vatcr, and foodj by menu of this living 
Self, let me develop njimes and ftirtiu,* Let me make each one ot them 
iri(>artke.' That divimty, accordingly, having emeied into those three 
divinities by means of this living Self, dcwlnpeti names and forms. 

It jnadt each dne of them triparEUe, , , 

'"Bripg hiiho- 3 from dirrc." ^TJere it is, sir." '"Bre-jk it." "It is 
bmkcfii sir.' "Whdt do you see there?" '^These cstrcincly fine seeds, air,'’' 
""Of these, picase brc;|k one." "li is broken, slr^ do you see there?" 

Nothing at nil* sir/* Tlicn he Sidtl iti ShvetnLctiJ:: ‘^V^crily, my dear^ ihnt 
subtle essence whieh you dii not perceive-—from ihiE very essence* m- 
dcctl, my dear, do^ this great fig iree thus arise. Believe me, my dear, 
ihaL uhich is the subtle essciice-^his whole world luu tlvit cssenee fur its 
Self; that i$ the Real [Wya, truth]; dial is the Self; that [^lubdc csH:fice| 
art thoiif ShvetakciiL"' "Still further may the vencraliic sir instruct me.** 
*'So be it, niy dear/' sajd be. 

"Having put tfii* salt in iIkt water* come m me in the morfting." He ilicf 
so* llicn the failier said to liimi "Tlial suit which you pur in the water 
la.SI evening—pleiise bring it hidicr/* Es^cn having looked for it, he did 
not find it, for it was compicidy dissolved. "Please take a ijp of water 
from this end/* said the fiither. is it?"' "Salt.” "Take a aip from the 

middle*' Said he, "How ti it?** "Take j asp from that end/" said 

he, "How Is it?*' "Salt." "Throw it away and come to me/* Shvcmketis 
did so thinking to himself: s.ilt» thotigh uispcroeivcdt still persists 

rii the Wiiiety I'hcn At uni said to hirti! '*VeriJy, niy dear* you do noi 
perceive Being in tliLs worldj but It is, indetdt here only; That which is 
the subtle essence—this whole world has dint essence for its Self. Thnt h 

^Weina, wh^ to* hem rrfetred » i4t sn impfMiul vmunst *o U tKvw ipoUn t4 &n M 
pcfHiOiilttcit Jilriait)' Willi ft view bi iiulu^ftaciji lhal pure, aitriiwl h Kk^ k m 

lift w^y Ctinmmt6 with the prt>CB¥ at matmo—iha laikf bcuiH ikalv Ebr nmk uf 

flWiitCuUun. 

^ Banff prnplretn into Jrnc. wnicr. jjmI hi?iMf u ifecrF and ihcreiir Piv^U them 

wSrh tiie furrjtstt iii fuyfxiofl m tht ptiMot al mtiw, ihut hdiiiRff rht ^ofuiwa 

rjf llte phi:ni7fUniaZ w/}tl\\ wEuth i> in tmi a lin^ridlE <£ Uuncx ^tbd foTiTit. 

^ *Iu thik whi«:h ii ■ numixr iA linits in thl# ^hTplo- of ihe CJteisd^ffyit 

V^fiUTifud^ die fulSerwuiff tmpotM [KkioO Isftvir hern mviei ral «* Bttnjf, iH-hkh ii tht! aiue 
at Th» jpnyk wkIiI, w Ikdi nitlJc itEuI iTiiMrerjrtsWt, H \a ffemK whith EoqiHriUtn the true 
Stp rtf ihii wntM- In rnhcl W4rfjj, Banff ti^ Wofld czanut 

CTliE. The ^ihcilulE reaEiO, therefeuT^ W Banff^ TFlO IkiUff 1 % idcraricil with the ScU 
f 5 lliLtn)i wiiMiL k the irtiftll ii l mlit^ in liunuji fMrwuuEily* Thm* lliuk* ^¥1:16 noxlc 
cuentui rcjflj- underlrinff man ftod die Wkrtd, 
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the Real. Thnt is the Self. Th^i att diou^ ShvetLiketu.^ “Siill funher 
may the.:venerable sir instruct me." "So be it, my clear/" sold he. 

^‘)ust ai, my dcor^ having ted away a person imm Gondhafa * with his 
eyes bandaged, ciiic might then abandon him in a place where there are no 
human beings; and that [xirscHi would there drift nboui toward the esiAt 
or the iionh or the south: "1 have been led away here with my eyes band¬ 
aged, I have been abandoned here with my eyes bandaged then as, having 
released his bondage,one might tell him: "In chat direction lies Gandhara; 
go In that direction/ Thereupon he. becoming wise and sensible, woulcb by 
asking his way trom village to village, certainly reach Gandhira. Even so 
ebes one who has a teacher here know': 'I aholl rcrdiiin here [in this phe¬ 
nomenal world} only as long as t shall not be released fram the bonds of 
ncscricnce. Then I shall reach my home-'" 

* TtK limn tiwlwn aviJiuikio. 


PART TWO 

JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 


^*7 Tnidtiioftal date af ihc binh of the Jain ?avior Fai^hvi- 

natha. 

^563-485 for, 55H781 Siddhaitha Gauuma. the BuJdha. 

^* 543 “ 49 o Bimbisira, king of hfagadha, 

^*490—455 Ajjta^hdtrUf of hJagidha, 

Firs! Buddbbe Council at Bajagnho^ 
c^d# [ofp 487. 477) Dcaih of Vartlkunina Mahitvira. 

5 * 7 “ 3^5 by ^Alexander of ^kcedoti. 

Mattryu Period 

c.3^3-390 [or, 317-1^3 ] Chandragupta 

C.300 MegAStheno, Greek ambassador of Seltueus Kkaior 

sidts court of C^lmndnigupta^ 
cj9fl-^73 Bindusarau 

^ 73^=37 f «>rt ^68^aj3j AshokA. 

0,347-^07 King Dcvanainpiyj Tits^ of Ceylon Lonverted 10 Bud- 
dhum by TTiera Mohinda. 

cjoQ-300 Period of grealcsi Buddhist and Jain iiiOucnce in India. 
£,190 Greek Kingdoms in N’^ordi-Wert India. 

tuiZ^ for, I S3] End of dyoastj^ 


d4gc of IfJi^sshr^S 

0*185*173 (or, 133-171! Shunga Dyiutsly^ 
c*l85-t49 Puihyantitr4 Shunga. 

C*t7t>-i65 Yuch-eW {Irantans) Ld^aife India* 

MdtEuk {Gk. MBianticf), jpeipcsi of Indo^rttk kings. 
(•5)0 Shaka^ iavaJe Noith-Weit IiJifLi. 
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TBB BACKGROUND OF fJlNISM 
AND BUDDHISM 


Btnvccn the srvcnih and the fifth ceniuries ilic inicllfciuai li/e nf 
India was in ferment. It has been pointed out matiy times that this period 
was a turning poltii in the intcllcaual and sptriiuai development of the 
wJwilc world, for it saw the earlier pbilosopheis of Greece, the great He^ 
brew prophets, Confucius in China, and probably Zaraihustra in Peisia. 
In India this crucial perwd in the world's history was marked on the one 
hand by the uraching of the Upanishadie sages, who admitted the in- 
spiratitm of the Vedas ant] the relative value of Vedic sacrifices, and on 
the other hand by the appearance of icachers who were less orthixlox 
llian they, and who rejected the Vedas entirety, ft was at this time that 
falnlsm and Buddhism aK)>sc, the most successful of a large number of 
heterodox systems, each based on a distinctive set of doctrines anij each 
laying dowm distinctive rules of conduct for winning salvation. 

The social background of ihis great ticvcbpinetii of heterodoxy can- 
not he traced as clearly as we would wish from the traditiGnt of Jainism 
and Buddhism, which have to some extent been worked over by editors 
of later centuries. But ii would ap^war that heioodoxy flourished most 
smougly ill what U bow (be state of Bihar and the eastern port of Uttar 
Pradesh. Here the arrival of ,\ryan civilization and brahmanicaI teligion 
seems to ^ve been comparatively rcccnl at the lime. The petiplc were 
probably little ailccicd by the Aryan class system, and the influence of the 
brahman was by no means complete. Quite as much attendon was dc 
voted to local chdioiiic gods such as yakshas and nagos, worshiped at 
sacred mounds and groves (chaiiyas), as to the deities of diC .Aryan 
pantheon. Cities had arisen, where a doss of wcU-IcmId merchants lived 
in comparative opulence, while the free peasants who made up the major' 
ity of the popubtion enjoyed, as far as can be gathered, a somewhat higher 
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standard nl Uvictg tinan rhcjf dfi todAV, when pressure of populaiion and 
exhaustirin of ihe soil have so gravdy irniinverisltcd them. 

The old tribal iiriicture was disiniegfating. and a number of &mal| re¬ 
gional kingdoms had appeared, together with political units of a some¬ 
what ddlcrcni ty[)c, which preserved tnorc of the tribal structure, and are 
generally referred to as “republics" for want of a better word. Most of 
these republics were of little impoirance politically, and svere dependent 
on the largest of the ktngdoiris, Kf^sita. which etui trolled most of the 
rasicm part o| modern Uttar Pfadesh; qjie such was that of the Shakyas^ 
in die Himalayan foothills, which might well have been forgotten en¬ 
tirely were it not for the fact that the founder of Buddhism was the son 
of one of its chiefs, Tlic must important of these republics was that 
generally referred to as the Vaijian Confederacy, of which the largest 
ekmeiu w-ts the tribe of the Licchavis; this controlled much of Bihar 
noah of the Cianges, and was apparently governed by a chief who de¬ 
rived his i»wer from j large assembly of iribesmcn, and ruled with the 
aid (pf a tmallcr council fpf lesser chiefs. Much of Bihar south of the 
Ganges formed the kingdom of MagaJha. King Bimbisara. who ruled 
Magadha durtng mosr of the time in wtiieh the Buddha taught, seems m 
have had more iniliiitive in political organization than his rivals, and 
man.igcd his little stale wiih more tffieicficy and closer centralized con¬ 
trol than any other chief fit king of his time. His son, Aiatasattu, who 
began to reign some seven years before die Buddha's tfojih, embarked 
upon a policy of e-xpansion, Magadha soon absorbed the Vaijis and 
JCosala, and her growth fominued until, ,ibout twf> hundred years later, 
the great emperor Aihoka annexed Kalinga, and Pataliputra (modern 
Patna) became the capital of the u'hole Jndian subcontinent except the 
southern tip. 

The dcvcUppmeni of organized states and the advance of tnateri.ii cul¬ 
ture were acc<pmp;inied by the rapid spread of new religious ideas which 
were soon to become fundamental to all Indian thought. ti k remarkable 
that in the Vcdai and the earlier Brahniiiita liietaturc the dtPctiine of 
transmigration * b nowhere clearly mentioned, and there is no goisd 
reason to believe that the Aryans of Vedic times accepted it. It first ap- 

' We IH ihu tmn, wtmh ii tht moil uiuj) on*, with rtfetcacc to [he senefd 
Jee^ne ft TftnarnafMh ind erfiioh. but It mwr be temtmbi™.! ihai a i. urul»ditijt »>ten 
applnd m R[Hji]hj.tn, »hidl nujccuiu ihlt mi ettiiii. of fciaJ tiwfti one bodr 

ta antilbcf (kct p- 
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pcars^ in a rather^prlmiiivc form, in the early Upaniahads as a rare and 
new doctficiCj lo be imparted as a grcai mysitry by mastcr-hermita ro ibeb* 
more priimisuig pupils, [n the iscjct stratum of hidia'a religious Ikctntujre, 
the fain and Buddhist scriptures, the doctrine of uansmigmuon is taken 
for grantccL and has evidently become almost universa!. With this belief iit 
transmigratinn came a passionate desire escape, for union ^vith some¬ 
thing which lay beyond the dreary cycle of birth ^ind death and rebirth, 
for limdcas being, in place of iransimjy and therefore unsatisfactory ex¬ 
istence. The rapid spread of bdief jo transmigradan throughout the 
whole of norihcrn Jndia is hard to account for; it may be iliat the hum¬ 
bler strati of society had believed in sonie form of transmigration from 
time immcnrtr>rbl» but only now did ii begin to atTect the upper classes. 
Ti is ct|UalJy difhcuh to explain ibe groxvth of a sense of dissatisfLiCiion 
with the world and of a desire to escape from ic. Several reasons have 
been suggested to {jccount for this great wave of pessimism^ occurring 
it did in an ex^xinding society, and in a culture which was rapidly de- 
vchiping both inlclleciually and materially, Ii has been siiggcsicd that 
the change in outlook was due to the break-up of old tribes and their 
repbeemem by kingdoms wherein edinic ties and the sense of security 
which they gave were lojt nr weaktiscd, thus leading to a dcejvseatcd 
psychological unease aSeciing all sections of the people. Another sug¬ 
gested cause of the change in ouilwk is the tcvdU uf the most intelligent 
people of the times against die sterile sacrificial culix isf the brahmant. 
No explanation ts wlKplly satisfactory, and we must itdiriit our virtual 
ignorance of the factors vvhsdi led to this great change in the direction 
of religious thought ivhich was to have such an clfecE on the life o£ ludU 
and the world. 

Bcuh the sages of the Upariiskads and the hcresiarehs of ihe imorrhodDX 
schools taught the way of knowledge, as opposed to the ^vay of works. 
Their primary aim was to achieve sal vat bn from dae round of birth and 
de.ith, and to lead others to achieve j|. Most nf tltcin miuniiihied that 
saEvatinn could only be d.itained after a long course of ph)'^ical and mcn^ 
till discipline^ often culminating in extreme asceticism^ but this was 
cliieAy of value leading to the full realization of the fundamenlal 
truths of the tmjverse, after which die seeker tor $aJvaiion was emand- 
pated from the cycle of transmigration and reached a state of timeless 
bliss iji which hb limited phenomena! personality disintegrated or w^as 
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^ibsorbcd m pim bcmg- The basic truthi of the vanous sehexits dilTcrcd 
widely. 

In many of the Buddhist jctiptures we read of ik tinoFLhodnx 

teachers (ofien rather inaccurately referred lo as “heretics^), each of 
whom was the leader of an impurLint body oX ascetics and by foUowci's^ 
In one passage {Dig/ia Nil^dya 1-17 fF^) short paragraplis arc quoted which 
purport EO giTfC the basic tenets of their systems, A glance at these will 
give some impression oi the bewildering variety of doctrines which were 
canvassed by the ascetic groups of the time. 

The of the teachers mentinncdi Purana tLis^.ipap wns an anth 
nomtan^ who believed that vitiuotis eonduci had no effect on a mon^s 
karma: 

He who perform^ an art or causes an act to be perfarmed, ... he who de¬ 
stroys life, the thiefr the kousehreaker, the plimJercTi ► ^ * the adulterer and 
the liar ^ - tonimit no lin. Even if with a razor-sharp discus a man were 
lo reduce all the life on earth to a single heap of flesh he would commit no 
sin* neither W'OulJ sin approach him^ « ♦ . From libcraliLy, scjf-conLroh ab¬ 
stinence, and honesty if derived neither merit nor the approach of meril* 

The second ''herciic^^* M.tkkhali Gosabn was the leader of the sect of 
Ajivikas, which furvived for some tw'o thousimd ycara after the death r>f 
its founder. He agreed w^ith Ptirana that gtHid deetk did not aficet irans- 
migTatitin, w'hich proceeded according to a rigid pattern, controlled by 
an all powerful cosmic principle which be called AVyiiif. Fate. 

There is no deed performed either by oneself or by others [which can allect 
one's future hirthi], no human action, no strengthp no courage, no fianuji cri' 
durante or haman prowess [w^hich can afiect ones dcjdny in this lifcj^ All 
beings, all that have hreath-p all that are born+ all ihni have life* are withoni 
power, sfrength, or virtue^ but arc developed by destiny, chanfc^ and na- 
lUff, - - - There u no qUMiion qf bringing unripe karma * lo fruition, nor of 
cKhau^ting karma already ripened, by virtuous cundtJCtt by vows, by penance, 
or by ebiisilty^ That cannot Ik done. Sanisara. ^ is measured as w ith a husliel^ 

■ll O FTerh«|H tbu kamu H the ^ A.n^ artiiars uftofi ihf 

whelhrr In thb liic Of in • futurt lio*. M<.nl Indiiifl iccti bchneiJ ihat lurma 
M* M pnft nJ ^umjTTJttc mnial ufKlkut. ffinarina tkit ilur evU-JnOf iiiffefirtl and the 

hm PdrilU. and PakudKa tD lUfe diiiijrrEAl w^etth thii WMfWk 

whife Antu the rRBteruliit eiidcMiy dmxtJ itit- of kaima jlwircrhcr. The liiflt, 

u lhaJJ Kc, Uill <ui kjj ni^ u a won rif tatiCe Jilhfriuf m itic toui, and d M-qutd 
ippvaF thJir the "hereliCT” did fikewuc, ilthouah lawr Hrmluum lOiJ Budilbitni f4ikf a io* 
itulcnikirfk o| ii, 

* Tho sycte of traAimiati^riDnr the r<Hind ot hinh, death, and rehirtili. 
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wiih Its joy ;iQiJ sorrow ttnd its appHuitcd end. [i can nreitluer be Icsietted nor 
tncrejsed* nor b ilicrc any nr tic^eiency of it, fust m a ll^^ll of thread 

vvillf thrown, on wind xq its iull length,, sa fool and wise alike wiJ] take 

their course, and make an end of sorrow. 

The third heterodox teacher, AjtO KcsjkamhjiU, was a materialist. 
TJic passage in which hi; views are givea h one ai ihc earliest csprcssioni 
of complcic unbelief in immaterial categories m the history of the vvorld s 
thought; 

There is no (meriE in ( almsgivings saerificei or offcnngn no result or ripening 
f»f good or evd flecUs. TTiere is no pujising from this world ta the next. . . . 
There it no ofter'life. . , . Man is formed of the four elenicjils; when lie diet 
earth reioins to the aggregate of earth* w'atcr to watcr^ fire to fire^ and air id 
ak, w hile the senses vanish into space. Four men w ith the bier tike up the 
corpse; they gossip [about the dead miinj as far as the burning groiuici., where 
his bones Euro the color of a dove s wing, and hi5 sacri^ees end in ishes- They 
are fools wImj preach almsgiving, and those who miiniain the existence of Jm- 
inaTeriil categories sj)eak vam and lying nonsense. When ihc body dies both 
fool and wise alike arc cut od and iKrish. They do hoc survive after deaihK 

Pukudha Kacchayana, the fourth of the six, was an ntomist, a prcdcccs- 
snr oS the Hindu Vaisheshika school* putting fofw,*Lrd bis theories pro!> 
ably a century or more before DemcKritm in Greece developed a similar 
diKirine ol eternal atoms: 

The sTven elementary categories are neither made nvi ordered h neither eauied 
nof eaniiLmcted^ they arc barren, os firm os inguniuini^ stable as pillars. They 
neither move nor develop;, they do iioi injure one anucher* and me has no 
eilcct on the joy of the sorrow * . . of another, ^^'hac arc the seven? The 
bodies of eartlu water^ tire, air^ joy and Sorrow* with life os the Scvcnih, p , , 
No man slays or causes to siay^ hears or causes to hear* know;^ or causes m 
ktsow\ Even if a man cleave another’s head with a sharp sword,, be docs 
not take life, for the swoEd<ut pa-ues between the seven elements.* 

The fifth teacher, Nigancba NaiapuiU*^ was no other thau Vardliiitilna 
MihiivtrLi* the Icadcf of the sect cd Jains, which survives to this day, and 
the teachings of w^hkh will be considered presently. Htc sixth and last, 
Sul jay a Uclatthiputia, was. as far as can be gathered from the pssoge ac- 
tribuicd to him, a scepiki who denied ihc possibility of certain knowledge 
altogether: 

* Th?«c ^tuetnnti wtre ippisviitE]^ liiccn Ujr by fhe AiivUcA&i wht> in 1 jiXcf umn liuidlaioed 

J ir»i:n rkn^ratE. whteh wa* b™ ihii M PAudlu, 

* l^ili. A'jifjTffiirt Slit- Wi’i^ri/Aii: j^rpulrar 
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you ^kctf me "h tiiert iinofhcr worklf, and If I b:;licvcd that thers wa?, 
I ihould teU yoii w. Bui tbal not what I I do net that il b so^ I 
do rw say that it Is othcrwiic; 1 do fiot say that it is nm so; nor do I say 
that it is tiot not so. 

]t must be emphasized that the salvation proTnised by thcsir leachm, 
and by others like them, was ntii dependent on Ehc mere jicccpiaiicc of 
the doctrine on the word of the tcuehcri or on belief in k on a eciol logical 
bosig* To achieve release from tmnsinigritioii ir ivis necessary liiui die 
ftuiAimcctal doarine should be rcaliz^sd in the inmost being of the indi- 
viduab and such a realtzadim could only be achTcvccl hv the mystical and 
ascetic practices generally known in the West as yoga. Each groups even 
that of the materialists who folio wed Ayita, had iti special system of medi' 
tation Mid menial or spiritual exercises, each its organized bt^y of fol¬ 
lowers, iistiaily ascetic^ pledged to stris-c together for cmancipaibn. Lay 
devotees and patrons were generally thought to be on the loivest rungs 
of the spiritual ladder, and there ivns little or no chance of full salvation 
ouiiide the diseiplincd order. 


CHAPTER IV 



THE BASIC DOCTRINES 
OF fAlNISM 


OrIgin;3iing m iht samr time .ind in ihc sdmc negiun of Indb Eud- 
dhismt Jjsnisin hai experienced its moments of Lrinmph^ periods 
raighiy kings supported it and the finest craftsmen m Inditj worked on 
the embelltshmcnt of its temples. But it his never sprcaik like Boddhi&m^ 
EKyuitd the knd of iti origin lo lieenme one of tkc world's grc^it rcligicuis; 
on the other h^nd it has not disappeared fmm India as Buddhism has^ hut 
has survivctl to the present day, a miall bui signiRcant element in the re¬ 
ligious life of the subeojitincjit. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF JAiNISM 

The figure to whom Jains look liack as their great tcathcr,^ Vardhamana 
Mihavim C^The Great Hero"), W'as st cofttempcjmry of the Buddha^ often 
men tinned m the Buddhist scriptures under the name Niganihxi Nila- 
puita, ^'^tlic naked ascetk of the ebn of the Jtt^trikas.'* Mahavira is bC' 
lieved hy ihc JaiiiiS tn hiive been the twentyTniirtii and Un Tlrihankara 
("^Fordmakci") of the present period of cosmic decline. P^shi^a, the 
tw-enty-third Tirthankiira, Is said m have lived only two hundred and 
fifty years before MahavTra, and if would seem that in fact iIk latter 
tdchcr based his new oommunity oci e.xisting groufrt of aseetJes, sonic nf 
whom looked back to the earlier preacher P^rshva. The legends told by 
the Jains about Mahivira are in many ways less attractive than those told 
by Bud dilists abotii, Buddha^ an d moat of them ore equally doulitful Irom 
the point nf view of she bisiofian^ but the main outline of his lifc-slory 
is probably true, Mahavira Is said to have been the son of SiddhorfhOr a 
chief of the warrior ebn of the Jnainkas, and his svife Tiishala, sisDcr of 
Chetaka^ chief of the larger kindred tribe of the Licebavis^ both tribes 
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dwelled amund the importani city of Vaishali^ in whfti is new North 
Biiinr* Thus, like the Buddha^ Mahiivrra was a stion of the tribal “ire- 
publican" peoples o£ Indjj. He is s;iid to have left his hcime ai the age of 
ihirtv in cjfdcf to ^cek Sidvation iiud to have wandered for twelve years 
br and wide in ihe Ganges valley, until, at the age ot forty two, he 
found full enlightenment; .md became a "'oiitnpleied sour (kevatin) and 
a "eonquenof'' Fj'om a dcrivaiis^c form of the second title die 

Jains lake iheir name. Mahavira taught bis doctrines for some thirty 
years, founding a diKipliiicd order of naked nnmks and gaining the 
stipport of many lay folk. He died at the age of scventy^twvi ^t Pava. a 
village Odt far from Patna, which is siill vssiicd by Thousands nf lams 
annually and is one of their most sjca^d places ni pilgrimage. Most au- 
tliorities believe dial the dale of bis dcaih was aa:., although the Jaiiia 
themselves place it scpinc lissty years earlier. 

Prc■^h:Jbly for a century or so after Mahavira*s death the Jains W'cre com¬ 
paratively unimpnrianl, Ixcausc both the Jain and the BuddbisE scriptures, 
though not wholly ignoring die existence of die odier *ca, liMik on the 
sea of the Ajivika^ as the chief rival of their respective faiths, jainism^ 
like Buddhism* began to ilounsh in the days of the Mauryas. A very 
strong Jain cradirion maintains that the first Maury^a em|iertir, Chandra^^ 
gupta (r. 317-29^ B^-)i a patron of Jainism and yltimaidy became a 
Jain monk. It is 10 this iTcriod that the great schi!$in in Jainiim is at¬ 
tributed by tradition. Betivcen the death of jMahavIra and this tiiiie, the 
order had been led by a scries of ptJiuiifs lulled Ganuilkurds (^^Supptmers 
of the Commimiiits’^)+ HhadrabahuT rhe elevenih Gai^aji/tara^ foresaw rhai 
a great fartiinc would soiin occur iti non hern India, and so, with a great 
following of naked monks* among whom was the ex-emperor Ghrindta- 
gupia, he departed for the Deccan, leaving behind many monks who re¬ 
fused to follo^v him* under the leadership of another teacher^ Sih^ibbha-^ 
dra. When the famine was over Hhadrabiihu and many of ihe exiles re¬ 
turned u> find that those who had remained in the neitth had adopted 
many duhinus ptuaices .is a result of the dittfess .ind confusion of the 
famine, ihe most censurable of which was xht wearing of white robes. 

This. howevcTr was not the only misfortimc resulting from the famine. 
Bhndrabahu was the only person whti knew perfectly die unwritten 
sacred texts of Jamism. In order m conserve them Sthulabhfldra called 
a council of monks at Pataliputra, but Bbadrabihu was not present— 
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hurriftcd the coTiupiinn fif ihc Order ht hgd departed for Nepal* to 
cjid Jiii days in icjlitary aod penance. So the origiiwl CAU<*n of 

Jainism was reconstructed as weU as possible from the defeenve memory 
of SthilLibhadra and other leading monks in the form of the eleven 
Umifs Thus^ according to tradition* Jainbm was divided into 

two great scciltins, though in fact the division may have existed in germ in 
the days ot Mahavira himself and did not become finai unid about two 
centuries Jjter, On the one hand were the die "Space- 

dadp" wiui insisttid on titc total nudity of their monks and who did not 
admit the full authtniicity of the deven Umbs, tind on the other the 
Shvetambaras, or "Whiic-cbd*'^ whose monks wore white robes ajid who 
acccj^cd the Um$s, Today the Digainbaras are to be found chiefly in 
the l^eccau, especially in Mysc^rc, while the Shvetambaras, who are much 
in [he majority^ dwell chiefly in Cujatat and Rajasthan. Tiiough the 
teachers of the one group would in ihe past of ten write and speak very 
acrEmr^nJunsly abcjut ihc pracuces of the oihcTr there has never been any 
fundamemiLj diiTerenoe ui ductrine. There was no develupmcni in Jainism 
at all comparahk ed that w^hich produced Mahay ana Buddhism from 
Theravada. AH Jains^ whatever iheir seer, maintain the same fundamcn-^ 
Lai te;aehingSf whfch have probably been liiilc altered since the time of 
Bhadrababu, Though there have been supcrfieia] coniprombct with Hin^ 
duisrm Jainism rcmuiiLS it wp$ over two thousand years ago. 

There is no doubt that Jam monks did mucii to spread northern cul¬ 
ture In die Deccan and the TamiJ Lind, and in the early medics'al period, 
until the eleventh ctniiury, many Lm|)oftant sumh Indian kings gave 
Jainism theij support. But the great wave of devotional theism which 
^rose an South India almost overwheJmed iu and it never again became 
a major force in die religious life of die peninsub. In die west, [iio, after 
j period of triumph in ihc twctfih century, w^hen King Kumiirapab uf 
Guiarut became an earnest lain, the religion declined. But its byfoJk, 
unlike those of Buddhism, were botiiid to tlicir faidi by carefully regu^ 
bted tibservances and the pastoral care of ihc monks. Solidly ktut com¬ 
munities of wcII^umJu merebarn* lorming their own castes, the Jains 
resisted bc>ih die violent attacks of the Mus-lims and ihc cunscaui pcacc^ 
ful pressure of the brahmans; where Buddhism perished Jainism sur¬ 
vived. 

Indeed in recent cetuuries Jainism has shown signs td vituhty and 
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growth. At Surat, in the e;iriy cigluecndi cenuiryr ^ fiuth^r itigriificanT 
schism occurred in the Shvetambani sect^ under the leadership of a jain 
monk mimed VlrajT who, basing his views on those of earlici: less success¬ 
ful reforincfs^ iniighi; that true Jainism stiuuld not admit kuJiolatry or 
lemjilc worship^ This schism, which undDubtctlty owes some of its iit' 
spiration to Islam, is comparable on a much smadcr scale to the Protestant 
Reformation in Chrisiiqnity: it has resulted in the emergence of a nesv 
sect of jainism which has given up the compkx ritual dear to the Indian 
hearty -md holds in religious meetings in the austere and UTicuEisecrated 
(''buildings'") from which the sect has acquired its usual iiLtmc 
—SthdnaJ(aeafL 

la some respects the dchl of Indian culture to Jainism is ai great as 
it Is ui EuddhUm. Of all the rctigtuus groups of India jaimsTn has al- 
w^ays been the must fcrvem supporter of the duczlritic of nonviolence 
(aliLmsa)^ and undoubtedly the induence of Jainism in the spread ol 
tliat ducirine tlimughutit India has been consideraEile. But even if Jainism 
had never cjcisteil, it is probable that the idea of ahimsa would still have 
been almosr as widespread hi Indni as li actually is. [t is in other and 
unexpecred ways that Jainism has so gtcacly affected Indian life. Despite 
their very stern asceticism Jain mfuiks have alw^ays found time for sutdy, 
and, metre than the tSuddhisis, ihey have devoted much atienticm $ccu 
lor learning. The Jam monk js allowed and indeed encouraged lo com¬ 
pose and tell ttories Lf these have a moral purpose^ and thus mucli 
medieval literature in Sanskrit, Prakrit^ and the curly vcrnacuhirA U the 
W'ork nf Jam monks, who also helped to establish .md develop the liter 
ature of certain vernacular languages, norabiy Cariarcse and GuiaraLi. 
Mailinatha, the author of the standard commcniary on die works of In¬ 
dia's greatest pr^et, KlUdaia^ was a Jain. )ain monks also cocurihtitcd 
much to the indigenous sciences of mathematics^ astronomy, and 
linguistics, and their libraries preserved from destruction many 
tarn ancient teSLts, often of non-Jain origin. In modern times also Jainism 
has had some siguificaut iniluciicc, for MahSmiii Gandhi was bnrn in a 
pan of India where Jainism is widespread, and he has himself admitted 
the great impression made on him by the saintly Jam ascetics whom he 
met in Ins youth. Many factors comributed to mold the mind of ihc young 
lawy er who was to laconic one of the greutest men of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury^ and of these Jainism was not the leasi important. 
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JAfN DOCTRINES AND PRACTICES 

The bask teaching Jainistn mAy be expressed ki 4 scfitencc: 

The pliennmcu^l in^ividtul cnifui.^U a suiii ebscly cDincshcd in mat¬ 
ter p nnd tatvstion is lo be found by freeing the sauJ from matter, to 
that ir may regain its pristine purity and enjny oenniscictu sclf-suffitieni 
bliss for all eternity^ In essence die lain teaching dosely resembles iliai 
nf the early Sjtikhya schr^ol of Hiadii pbilosophyp and it h possible that 
kptb lainism and Sankhya share a cotnmon source in primitive hyb^oistk 
ideas which were widespread in the Ganges valley before the time of 
^Lll1avI^a. 

The hdn view of life is cwcntially materialistic^ using that word in its 
strict sense, bunisnit in fact, lfM>lcs back to a stage in the evolution 
of Indian thought when it svas almost impossible to conceive of any 
entity except on the analogy of solid matter. For the jLitn ihe scitil, ailed 
Ciife“) in ocfntrast to die Vedilmic atmun ("self"), is finitep and of 
definite though variable dimensions. The primitive roots of Jainism are 
also shown iu its attribution of souls to objects not generally thciiiglit of 
as living. Buddhism does not allow lEui pbnts have life in the sense nf 
gods, human Icings, or aiumiils. jjlnism, on the other hand, Rnds souls 
A^Jt only in plants, but in the very elements thcmseivcsib Among the many 
cLiSSiRealigns of jainism is one which divides all living dungs into 6ve 
categories, according to the number of semes they possess. The highest 
gruupp possessing five serwes, includes men* gotls^ the higher atumak, and 
bemgs m hcU. Of these meiii gods* and infernnal beings logeihcr with cer¬ 
tain animats (notably monkeys, cattle^ Iinriscs, elepiujitSp parfOts^ pigeons^ 
and snakes) po«cis intelligence. The second class cnntaiirl circtituiTs 
titonght 10 have four icnscs only—(oudi, taxte, 5mc11, and tigh^ ^ thi^ cla« 
mcludcs most larger imeers snch as flics, wasps» and butterflies. The 
class of three-sensed beings, which are thought to be devoid of sight and 
hearing, cotiLims small insects ftucli as ants, fieas, and bugs, as well as 
mtrtlis, tvhjch arc believed to be blind because of their luifortunate habit 
uf Hying into lighted bmps. Tivn-setised creatures, with only the sense 
□f taste and much. mcIuJc worms* leeches* shellfish^ and various animal- 
culae. It is in the final dass uf onc-semed beings, which lutve only the 
sense of touch, that the Jain classLHcation shows ki most ongmat feature. 
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This grciii class is in turn divided imn five sub-clasica: vegetable Wies, 
which may be simple, as a tire, containing onJv one soul, or oomplcjt, 
as a lurnip, which contains countless souls; earth -bfulics, which include 
earth itself and all things derived from the earth, such as sttmes, clav, 
minerals, and jewels; water-bodies, fonttd in all forms oE water—in rivers, 
ponds, seas, and rain; fire-bodics, in all lights and flames, mcludtng light¬ 
ning: s<ttd wind-bodies, in nil sorts of gases and winds. 

Thus the whole world is alive. En every stone on the highway a soul 
is locked, so tightly enchained by mailer that it cannot escape the care¬ 
less foot that lucks it or cry out in pain, but capable of suffering never¬ 
theless. When a match is struck a fire-being, with a soul which m;iv one 
day be reborn in a human bridy. Is born, only in die a few mnmetus 
afterwords. In every drop of rain, in every hreath of wind, in every lump 
of clay, U a living soul. 

Like the monad of Leibnitz the jlvi of Jainism in its pure stale is 
□mtiiscicm, and mirrors the whole univer-w; but the soul's natural bright¬ 
ness and wisdom is clouded «ver by la>y:rs of mutter, and every thought, 
word, or action is believed to affect the matenal integument of the soul. 
Karma, the cause of the soul's bondage, is thought of in JaJnUm as a sort 
of subtle matter, flowing in chiefly through the organs of sense. Acts of 
selfishness and cruelty result in the influx of much very heavy and in¬ 
auspicious karma, which results in unhappy rchirtlis; good deeds, m the 
other hand, have no such serious cfTecis: while suffering willingly under¬ 
taken dissipates karma already accumulated. The soul can ne^-er gain 
lilKtatJun until it has rid itself of its whole accumulation nf katma, and 
therefore Jain a.scctks subject themselves to rigorous courses of penance 
and fasting in order to set their souls free of the karma already acquired, 
while all their actions are most circfully regulated lo prevent the fur¬ 
ther influx of katma in serious quamitici. Accions carried out with full 
consciousness w'hich do no harm to other living things and arc not tinder- 
token for unwonhy motives or far physicaj s.iiufactton attract only very 
slight karma, which is dispelled almost immediately; on the other hand 
the unintentional killing of an ant through earetcssnirs* may have very 
serious consequences for the soul. Though a deliberate act nf crucUv is 
more culpable than an accidental one, even the latter must be paid for 
dearly. If the soul at lost escapes from all the layers of its maierinl en¬ 
velope, being lighter than ordinary maner, it rises tn die lop (,f tj,5 
verse, where it rcuiJEfis forever in omnUcient inactive iilsss. 
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Injury to one of the higher forms in the scale of being involves more 
serious ccmsctjuenccs to the soul thiin m]my to a lower tonn\ but even 
tlic maltceaLmeni of cnrtli and water may be dangerous for the souFs 
welfare. For dir Liynian k is impossible not to harm or detirtiy lives of 
the one-sejisrd type^ liur even wanmn and ujineccssary injury to lIicsc h 
reprehensible, I'hc b'liri miink vows that as far as |K>ssil>lc hr ivill net 
destroy even the bodies of enrth, sviitcr^ lire^ nr wind. Iti order to rem-iin 
alive he must of course eat and driiikf Lnii he >ivil] net damage living plants 
in order to do preferring to leave ihb tt^ the by aupfN»riers ^vho 
ply him with food* The monk will not cat pfstaioes or other roof vege¬ 
tables, since dic^ contain targe colonies of plant-lives; he strains his 
drinking ivater^ in order to do litde harm ^ pissihk to the souls 
w'ithin it; he wt^ns a facc-cloth. rather like a lurgcfjnV matk, lo eniurc 
that he docs no serious injury to the wind-lives in the air he hrcaihes; 
he will not run or sutmp his lest he harm the souls in eardj and 
sioncsj or desm^y small he refrains frtFm all quick and Jerky 

movements for fear of injuring the souls in the air* His whole life must 
be circumspect and thomughly regulated. Buddhism [lemands simibr 
circumspection on the part of ks monk^ tliough not taken to such ex¬ 
treme lengths hut with the BuJdliist the piirpo^ of this Is to clevelop 
ihe monk's spiritual powers. With die Jain its purpose is simply lo avoid 
injury lu the lower forms ot life and thereby to prevent the inltux of 
karma in dangerous quantiucs. 

The ttnmber of lives or wiuls m the universe is inBnite^ The otnse^ 
quenccs of this proposiiioii were worked out by the jains with ruthless 
logic. Most souls have no hope of full salvation—they w'lll go on trims- 
migrating indefinitely. This ii ineviiublc, for the numitcr of sotils k in¬ 
finite^ and however many pass to the stale of uidmaic bliss an infinite 
number w^tll nill reniain bound in the mib of matter, lor infiniiy remains 
infinity^ however much is subtracted from it. 

Thus the process uf iransmigratEon contijiues eternally, and the uni¬ 
verse paKs through an infinite number of phases of pnjgress and de¬ 
cline. Unlike the similar cyclic doctrities of Hindui:sm and Buddhism^ in 
the lain system there is HfJ shaqi break at the end of the cycle, hut radicr 
an imperceptible process of systnb and diastnic. Each cosmic q'de is 
divided into two halves* the ascending and the descending 

We arc now in the phase of descent, which is divided Into 
six periods. In the first, the '\ery happy" men were of 

Uiz: 
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cnormoui stature and longevity, anti had no cares; tfiey were spontanc- 
omiy virtunus, it, had no need of morals or reJiginu. In ihe second 
period, the ’ happy" {satuma), ilicrc was some tliminutioii of their stature 
longevity, and bliss. The ii,ird priod. called "happ>-WTctthed” {mfami 
dttkfama). witnessed the apparance of sr*rxow atid evil ir mild forms. At 
first manbnd, conscious of the decline in tbeir fortunes, looked to 
patriarchs for guirbtice and advice, until the last patriarch, 

Uislubhadcva, knowing the fate which was in store for the world, estab¬ 
lished the iiistiiutions of government and civilization. He then took to a 
life of ascciism, making his son UbaraEa the first Universal Empror 
{Ca^rm'antB), Rislobhadcva was the first of the twenty-four Tinhan- 
karas ("Fordra.ikers" through life) of Jainism, and, according to Juin 
tradition, was the tiue founder of Jainism in this age. for religion was wsw 
ncsajsMr} in order to rcstfjtin the grtjwing evil propnsitics of men. Mons 
over with the cosmic decline men’s mcmf>rics had become so i)ad that they 
needed m commit their tlmughis m wTitiog; so Hrahmi, the d.iitghfcr 
of Risiubhadeva, invented the numerous alphabets of India, Ttie ffiurth 
priod, "wTetched-happy” was nne «f funher decline, 

;iiid saw the birth of the other iweniy fiirtc Tlrihankaras, the last of 
wliora w,it MahavTra. T)ie fiftli priod. the '‘wretched” idubfami), be- 
gall some three years after Mahavlrn's dc.ath. and is at ptcKiii current. 
Its duration is years, during winch Jainism will gradu.iJly disap¬ 

pear. .md the siaiiirc. virtue, and longevity of men will gradujilly diminish. 
Ttie sizih and last priod, die "very wretched'' {dtihsuma'diduamd), will 
alst> last fur at/w years, and at its end the nadir of decline will Ik reached. 
People will live for only twenty years, and w^ill be onK .1 cubit tall 
Cjvilizjtiun will Ik forgotten, ami men will live in eaves, ignorant of 
CVCJI the use of fire. .Motality will be nonesisicni. and theft, inccsl. 
adultery, and murder will Ik looked upon as rtorm.'iJ. At the end of this 
age there will be fierce stnrrm whivli will destroy many of the remaining 
pygmy inkibiunti of the earth; but some will survive, and from now 
on the state 0/ tlic world will imprcepitbly grow Iwiter. for the age of 
ascent will have commenced. The sis priotls will l>e refsented in reverse 
order until the peak of Imnian happiness and virtue is reached once more, 
and the cycle iiguips 

In a miivicr« which coniitiually repats itself fo this way there seems 
little scop for human effort, but though on a large icaie the processes of 
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nature S€t siricily dctCTmincd by natural law and neither men nor gods 
can influence them, the individual i$ free lo work out his own salvation. 
The Jains vigorousjy rejected the hitaliun of the AjWikas, h wai to a life 
of earnest striving for perfection that Mahlivu'a called hu foilow-crs, 
whether laymen or monks. 

Jaitiiem diilers from Buddliiim lii that Us lay folk arc expected to sub¬ 
mit themselves to a more rigid discipline and are given nnnre ddiniie and 
tegular pastoral care by the JaJn clergy. The layman should in theory 
spi'nd fulh and new-mnon day's in fasting and penance at a Jain monas- 
tcry. Few tnodern Jains keep this sabbLith^ called pufatt/id, in so rigcjfous 
a form, excepc ai the end of the Jain ccclcsiasdcaj year* usually in July, 
when theft takes place a sort of fain Lent, called parytisand, which lasts 
for eight days with the Sh\^ianibar 3 s and fur fifteen with ilic Digiimbafas. 
The year ends with a gencnil pcfunce in whidi all gtiod fains, monk and 
layman alike, arc expected to confess then sins, pay their debts, and ask 
forgiveness of their neighbors for any t>lTcJisa:, whether intcritiDnaJ or 
uniiileminnal. This ceremony ol general coiifcssiun and par dun. extend* 
mg beyond the Jain church in embrace members of fuller religions and 
even animals^ is perha^^hs the finest ethical fix.Etiirc of lainism. 

Despite iheir uisisrcnce on kindliness and nun violence Jain ethtcal 
filings often liavc a ralhtrr chilly character, iheir akruism ituHivatfid by 
a higher selfishness. The Jain scri|Hurcs contain noilung ct^mparablc 
Eor instance ta the Mtiu StiSia of the Buddlusts (see Chapter VI), and 
the intense sympathy JUid compassion of tlie Budhis.utva of Mahay ana 
Buddhism is t]uite foreign uv the idcali ul hijiiLsm; for an advanced 
aKccfic such sentiments arc furtha^ bonds to E>c broken, mere evideno: of 
human weakness, destroying ihc impassivity [icquircd after many ycar^ 
of hardship and penance. The chief reason tor doing good is the fur¬ 
therance of one's own spiritual ends* Vinknee is cliicJiy to lie avoided 
not sti much because tt harms other bdiigs at because it harms ihe indi¬ 
vidual who commtii iL Charity it good because it helps the soul to breik 
free from the botidi of matter. To lUiplicate one's own feelings xvjili 
those of nthcis it dangerous in the welfare id ilte soul. The vittnoLLt ky- 
man k cncottragcd to dc* gcjod works and to help hi.t fcllowt not for 
luve of others but for bve af his own soul; the monk turns die other 
check when atucked for the same reason. 

We muji not overcmpkisizc this feature of Jainism^ Moralists of all 
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fcUgiDtis notit have ohtn appealed lo cnlighicned scif-iiiiercsc as the 
chief spur to virtuous conduct; moreffovcj- many passages io the Jaiit 
scrxpturOi cki encouragic -a mune fusEiive and imly duruistJe moralily; BiU 
their oultudc b often one of cold deuchment which^ to the mil>clicvci, \a 
rather unattractive. 

In everyday life the Jains have been much influenced by the Hindus. 
They often perform ah the domestic rites of Hinduiirrit employing brah^ 
mans for the purpose. l“hcy Vforship many of the Hindu giwisj who are 
believed to bestow temporal blessings, and they' have their own versions 
of ibe most famous Hindu legends. Nevertheless Hhiduisin hai ntade 
lictle impression on ihe heart of Jainism, which remains much it was 
over iwo thousand years ago—a primitive science, purponiiig to gis'e an 
explanation of the whole universe and to show m.in his way through 
it to its LDpmosi puttit, where the ajiicjuerori and. completed souls dwell 
forever in omnisciefu bliss. There have been iiti gfe:3i changes in Jainism 
over die ccniuricsi and it remains what it always hiis been—an atheisiic 
ascetic system of mural and spiritLial discipline encouraging honesty and 
Idndliiiess in personal relations^ and a rigid and perhaps «Jmetimes ex¬ 
aggerated nun violence. 


JAIN LITERATURE 

The Join canon, as preserved liy the Shvetambata sea. consists of forty- 
five teKLS of moderate sizct chiefly composed m the Ardha-magadhi dia¬ 
lect of Prakrit^ in bf>Eli. prose and verse. These cunxist ui eleven Limhs 
twelve Secemlary Uni hi {UpAn^a}^ ten Mhccliunc^m Texts 
(Pra^iirnitt^a}, six Separate Texts (CfteMiftsutra)^ four Basir Texts [Mfita- 
siisra}, and isvo separate texts which do not fall into any of the foregnmg 
categories, the Blessing Ai'ni the Daar 0/ Efiqmry {Anuyo- 

gatii/drj}. The Jaias ihemwkcs, as we have seen, <h not claim that ibcse 
texts are the autheniic pmductkiLis of the toundcr of lamism, but maintain 
that the ckvco UmU were codified some two hundred ycari after Miha- 
vlra'i deaths while the whole canon did not rceeii.x! its definitive form until 
the fifth eciiiury svhen it was finally citahJishcd at a council held at 
V^aJabhi in Saurashtra. In ba ihecimon coniains matter of very varying 
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ilalc; it has rectiwd far lets study than the canon of Pali Buddhism, and 
much funher work miiit be done on it before it can be arranged in 
chronological order. Ir appears, howtwr, that the Stcandary, 
t tfif 4nJ Biiifc Texn contain some material which Is tjuitc as old as mtich 
of the conienw of the eleven Urnbi, wlijJc mucli of the latter is proiKibly 
no earlier than the beginnjiig of the Christian cut. However, the canon, 
also obntatns matter with a very archaic ftavor, which riia? be more or 
less correctly trantnvittcd from the days of the founder himself. The 
language, .illusions, and general atmosphere of the Juin cation show, 
however, that it U broadly speaking kier llian ilwt of Thcravada Bud- 
dkit m. 

Tlie canon contains passages of grace ,ind beauty, especially in iu 
verse portions, but its style is genwally dry: lengthy stereotyped pssages 
of description are rejftatcd over and over again throughout the series of 
texts, and the passion for tabulation and dassiheatiun, which can be 
detected in much Indian rcliginus liicrature, is perhaps given freer rein 
here than in the scriptures of any other sect. From the litcrPT)’ 
view the Jain canon is inferior to ih.tt of the Butltlhists. 

There is, however, much noticanonical Jain litetaturc in various Prakrits, 
.\pahhriimsh;i, Sanskrit, several vcrtiaciibm of India, and in English, 
and some of the medieval narrative literature is of cnnsiderabk lit¬ 
erary merit. Ixgendt {Pttriaat) were composed on the Hindu model, 
together with lengthy tales of the lives of the Tlrthank.ir 3 S and niher 
Wf>rthics of faintsm. Gnomic poetry is very plemiful, Commentarin] litem- 
turc was produced in very large i^uantities in Sanskrit, as well as manuals 
of doctrine, and rcfuiatinns of the views of other lyitenis. Moreover Jain 
schnlan wrote treatises nn politics, mathematics, and even poetics, giving 
their work* a fain slant. The total of medieval Jain literature is enor¬ 
mous, anti is often more iotercstifig and attractive than the canonical 
works. 

The brief anthology which follows includes passages from both the 
canon and later Jain literaiurc. Some liberty has been taken in place* 
with the originals, and here and there passages li.ivc been drastically 
abridged in order to make diem more easily imdcrstandahk to the 
Western reader. According to the conventional usage works in Prakrit are 
generally referred to by their Sanskrit titles. 
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Of Human Bondage 

Tht opcding ^erici of The Be>Q^ of Sermone ^S£i^rii^riMng^'} ^ cpiiOfnlz£ the 
icaicbin^ of JaiJikEtl. The test frutn which they Arc wken, a senes of xpAfate 
of vArioos Origin in piosc add vtne* is one of the oldest secdoiu of 
the canon. Tlic insistence on nonviolence and the ilisparagemcnt of hunmi 
emotions are among the leading ihtmts of Jainism from bs origin to the pres- 
cfii day* * 

[From Stlira^ianga^ 

Ofic should know ■wkit binds the soul;, and, knowing, break free from 
tx>ndagr, 

Whai txmdagc did ihe Hero “ dednrCp nnti what kflow ledge did he teach 
to remove it? 

He who gr;tspi as even n little, whether living or lifeless, or consents to 
anoihcx doing so^ will uever be freed from stirrow. 

]f □ man kills living things^ or tbyis by the hand of another, or comems to 
another sLiylng, liis sin goes on increasing. 

Tlic Ti^=irt wlio cares lor his kin and companions is a fool who aulfcrs 
miich^ for their nmnbers are ever increasing. 

AJl his wealth and relations cannot save him (mm sorrow^ 

Only If he knows the nattirc of life, will he get rid of karma. 

TAc Man in ihe Weli 

Tills fanmiis parable is (0 be found in mere ihan one source, and is known lo 
the l^lndos. Tlic version given bebw in an alifidged form h taken from Thr 
Siory 0/ 5ej!fwdrJi/rryj, a lengthy taJt in miscd pnQsc and verse* wmttn ixi 
Prakrit by Haribhadra, who lived in the seventh century. The story- tells of 
the adventures of Lts hero in tiinc rebirths, and is Intended 10 show the effecu 
of karma, bui its nudior was a m^istei af wuech, and has moat purpose ii 
often lost tn dcscfipiive wriiing of a charming floriiliiy. lit the grim littk story 
which follows, told hy a Jain monk to a prince in order to pcrsitiile him of 
the evils of ihr worldf he renicmbei^ hJi mairi purpose. The parable needs little 
commcni, for Harihhadra hii interpreted it bimscLT. 
jFrcmi a.55-801 

A certain man, much oppressed by the woes of poverty. 

Left his own home, and set out for AJiothci country , 

* FrlkriF, Thi eciffiet irctepretitiEHi af the fN^likTri icfiii |i very dwjbEhil. 

Qur ihit ^ liA^J 4ID rbc Sv^ntkril equivilcnr 

* TTiat ji, “The Greji Htfo * * A ^nrp known esmpd. 
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He passed through itic bud. with Its vilbges, ckict, and harbars. 

And nficf a few days he ItJii his way* 

rVnd he came to a foresl, iliick with trees ,., and lull of wild heasu. 

There, while he was stumbling over the rugged path.a prey to 

thirst and hunger, be saw a mad elephaiii, fiercely trumpeting, charging 
him with upraised trunk. At the same time there appeared before him a 
most evil demoness, holding a sharp sword, dreadful in lace and form, 
and Liugbing with loud and shrill laughter. Seeing them he ucmbkd in 
all his litnhs with deathly fear, and lochkcd in all directions. There, tc^ the 
cast of hirn, he saw a great biinyau tree, » . - 


And he ran quicily, and reached the mighty tree. 

But hb spifita fell, for it was so liifih that even the birds could not fly over 
it, 

.And he could not climb its high unscabble trunk. - . . 

All his limbs trembled with tcirible fear. 


Until, looking round, he saw nearby m old well coveied with grits*. 

Afraid of death, craving to live if only a moment longer. 

He flung himself into the well at the foot uf the banyan tree. 

A clump of reeds grew from its deep wall, and to this he clung. 

While IwloW him Itc savv terrible snakes, enraged at the stiund of his 

falling; , 

And at the very bottom, known fmm the hiss of its breath, w.^s i black 

and mightV pvthon 

With mouth ajppe. its body thick as the trunk of a heavenly clepham, 
with terrible red eyes. 

He thought, “My life wUl only Usi as bng as these reeds hold fast," 

And he raised his head; and there, on dte clump uf reeds, he saw two 


large mice, . , c t 

One white, one black, their sharp teeth ever gnawing at the roots of the 

r€«i-clump. 

Tlicn up C3inc the wild eleph^m, W, enraged the more at nm catching 

him, 

Charged time and again al the trunk of the banyan tree. 

At the shock of his charge a htuicycomb on a large branch 
Which hung over the old tvxUi shook loose and feU, 
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Tlie nnan^s whole body wa-sstitng by a ^wjrm of angry bees. 

Bur, ju5l by ch^ince, ^ (imp al honey fell on his hc^d, 

Rolled driw^n hb brow, and Kjmciiuw reached his Itps^ 

And give him 1 n^omcni's sweetness. He longed for mher drops^ 

And lie thought nothing of die python, ihe snakes, the clephmt, the miee, 
ibe well, or the bees, 

In bis exeked era ving for yet nriorc drops of honey. 

This ixiriible is ptnvcrfiU w> dear the minds of those on the way to free¬ 
dom* 

Now hear lU sure iiiierpreuiijon. 

The rruin is the soul, his w^^iitdcring in the forest the four types of exist¬ 
ence.* 

Ttic W'ild elephant li death, the demoness old age. 

The banyAD tree b salvamm, w here Eberc U no fear of death, die elephant^ 
But which no sensual rnan can dimb* 

The w^cl) is human bin. the snakes arc passions. 

Which Mj overcotne a nian that he does wu\ kiiow^ \vh^\ he should do. 

The itift of reed i^ man's alloucd span, during which die soul exists em¬ 
bodied; 

Tile mice which steadily gnaw it arc the dark and brighi fortnighis.** 
The Slinging bees are in;iinfold di^.tses. 

Which ttjrmtnt a man amil he liiis not a momeni^s juy* 

The awful pydiun is hdl, seizing the mart bemused by sensual pleasure^ 
Fallen in w^hich die sou! suffers pains by the Ehousand. 

Tile drops of honey arc itjvuiI pkaiures, leoibleat ihc last. 

How can a wise man want them, in ihc midst of such peril and hardship.^ 

/fre Comjon in Old Age 

If in this brief aiitholagy quote several passages which lay $t.rcss on the 
miserieis of orJinary ltfe,i we do bui presefve the proporEion of inch passages 
ID the Iain scriptures themselves. The following exixaa is taken Ircun T^e 
of Good Condua. die firsi Umb of ihe canon, which conrairu some oL 
the most anciCJiT pa^ges of |ain lilerAture* 
j From Acirdnga Sutrs^ J 

" Hj huiTUFl, AflLNtdt, mil illfjrTJu]. 

"l/nar itic uilrciU4KlK.iD ut tVekic^n nicthvdli reccardknjt iirRir ifie wcffk wia ti^ usmI in 
ImUu ewpt in iiOtinnitir- in ill pUiMr nr** tiiif iJie "'wmR " ^ [be bitlar nTnflih, ibe 

briffhl MVcrkFlg liie psnod horn new mwjn la tiiJJ ailU li« tlorit Irottt ^aU mih.ti n, 

new I 
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He who detircs the qualities ot tilings is deluded and falls into ihe grip 
of great pain. For he thinks, "I have mother^ father, sister, wife, sons 
and dauglitcrs, daughterviit-law, friends, kin near and rtmfite, and ac¬ 
quaintances. I otvn various properties, [ make profits, J need food anti 
clothes.** On account of these things people are deluded, they worry day 
and night, they work in season and out of season, they crave for fortune 
and wealth, they iniure and do violence, and they turn their tniods again 
and again to evil deeds. Thus the life of many men is shortened. 

For when ear and eye and smell and taste lUid touch grow weak, a man 
knows tliai his life is failiiig, and after a while his senses sink into dotage- 
The kinsfolk with whtjm he lives first gnunbk at him. and then he 
grumbles at them. , , . An old man is fit for wither laughici, nor play¬ 
ing, IMK pleasure, nor show*. So a man should take to the life of piety, seize 
the present, be fittn, and not let himself be deluded an hour longer, for 
youth and age and life itself all pass away, . . . 

Understanding the nature of all kinds of pain and pleasure, before he 
sees his life decline, a wise man should know the right moment (for 
taking up .1 life of religiim|. , . . Before his senses weaken he should 
pursue his i>wn true wfclfare. 

Ail Creation Groant Together in Tormetit 

The following passage is taken fmtn the 0/ Later Instructiont. one of the 
Bmk Textt^ and of later date than the Limbs of [be canon, from which we- 
hase quoted. The cloqural verses tionshled below are part of a long speech 
delivered by a prince named Mrigaputra, in order to persuade his parenis 10 
liim [D lake up a life of religion. jMuch of tbit passage consists of a very 
gory description of the pains ot purgatory, which we omii. The reader should 
remember what we have said about the hyloxoism of the Jains — the iron on the 
blacksmith*! anvil is also in pain. 

[From Vttatsdhyayana Sutra, 19.61-67, yt, 7.4J 

From dubs and knives, stakes and miccs, breaking my limbs, 

An infinite number of times I have suffered without hope. 

By keen .edged razors^ by knive,! and iheiits. 

Many times [ have been drawn and quartered, torn apart and skinned, 
Hclplcs! in snares and traps, a deer, 

I have been caught and bound and fastened, and often I have been killed- 
A helpless fish. I have been caught with hooks and nets; 
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An infinite nttniber of times 1 hove been killed and scrapock split and 
gutted. 

A birJj I have been ciiughi by hawks or trapped in ncts^ 

Or held fast by birdUmc^ and 1 have been killed an infinite number of 
limes. 

A tree, with ascs and advxs by' the carpenters 

An infinite nvimlier of times^ I have been felled^ stripped of my bark^ CUE 
up. and sawn into pl.inks. 

As iront with hammer and tongs by blacksmiths 

Aji infinite luintbci of tima 1 Itavc been struck and beaten, split and 
filed. . . . 

Ever afraidk trembUngp in pam and suffering, 

I have IcU the utmost sorrow and agony^ * , * 

In every kind of exAtertee I have sulfered 

Pains which have scarcely knowm reprieve for a momcni^ 

Creatures Greal and SmsU 

The following vertes from the Booi( o/ Sermom exetnpUfy the cardinal 
Jain deetrilic that life pcrvatki the whole vvofld arid ihai the lives of even the 
humblest living things should be respected. The first verse lists the various 
categorits of life; the first rwo lUiet giving the five sub^lissef of oue-scnscd 
beings^ and the second two a Eourtold siibdivision of beings with two ot more 
sciws. 

IFrOm S^trakf^hga, t.1-5] 

Earth and water, fire and wind» 

Grass, trees, and plants;* and .ill creatures that move, 

Born of the egg+ born ot the womb, 

Born of dung, bom of lic^uitk — 

These are the classes of living beings. 

Know that they all seek happiness. 

In hurting them men hurt themselvesp 
And will be born again among them. . * « 

Some men leave molhcr iind fatJier for the life of a monk, 

But still make use of fire; 

*CrsAim^ hnm oi il-ang art lice^ ^ ^imiifr iniepii tlv^se |nra «if Itqokii um 

tttinule wiXtt illicctk cK. 
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But He ’ bai wid, "their principles arc tuue 
Who bun for their own pleaiure." 

The man w'bo lights a fire tills living things. 

While he who puis it oui kills the fire; 

Thus a wise man who uiidcrstands the Law 
Should never light a fire. 

There are lives in earth and lives in water, 

Hopping insects leap into the fire, 

And worms dwell in rotien wood. 

All are burned when □ fire is lighted. 

£vcn plants are beings, capable of grov?ih. 

Their bodies need food, they are indivJdiialj, 

The reckless cut them for their own pleasure 
And slay many li ving things tn doing so. 

He who carelessly destroys pbnts, whether sprouted «r full grown. 
Provides a rod for his own back. 

He has said, "Thcif principles are ignoble 
Who harm pbnts ftir their own plcaiuie.'* 

The Eternal Law 

For the fains the term Pharma hw two meanings. In ore sense the term is u^ 
to imply a sort ot secondary space, wiihuut which movaiwtit would be im¬ 
possible, In most contexts, however, Jiurmit for the Jain is the universal luJe 
of nonviolence, the eternal Law, The followitig passage on tiiis theme is from 
the ifooJ^ of Good Cof/ditn, 

Iprom ArdtiogJt Sutnt, l 

Thus »jy all the perEca bouIs and blessed oites, whether past, present, 
or to cfime-^hus they speak thus they declare, thus they pmcbmi: AH 
things breailung. all things Misting, all things living, all heings whatever, 
should not be sbin or treated with viobnee, or insulted, or wriuted, or 
driven away. 

This is the pure unchanging eternal law, which the wise ones who 
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know the world h:ivc proebim^d^ amon^ ihc carneji and the not-earnesi^ 
among the loyal and the not-loyaL among those who have given up pun¬ 
ching others and those who have not done so^ among tho^ w\m are 
weak and those who are not« among those who delight in worldly tic» 
and those who do not. Tins b the truth. So it b. Thus it is declared in 
this religion. 

When he adfipti thb Law a man should never conceal or reject When 
he understands the Law he should grow indincrent to wIuh he scei^ and 
not act for worldly motives. ^ ^ 

WTiat is licit: dccLired h^s been seent heard, approved^ and understood. 
Those who give way and indulge In p!ca,^urc will be burn again and 
again. The heedless are outside fiiie hope of salvation], Bui if you are 
mindful day and night steadfastly striving, always with ready visiorii in 
the end you will conquer. 

Respect for Life 

Though "cfciltghTcned self-interest^* is very frequently stated In the |atn scrip¬ 
tures to he tlw mosi imponant reason for leading the good Ule, numerous 
pas^ges sho^v that even the unimpassioned fain monks who composed the 
canon were not entirely devoed of human feeling. The following ejttracti a 
much abrlilgcd version of the fim chapter of the first o( ihe fain canon, 

I be Botij( q} Good ConduCi, cSMmplifirs thb potnu 
I From Ac^ringa Sdtr^, i.t J 

Earth Ls aifiJeted and wretched^ it b hard tCi teach, it lias no discrimina¬ 
tion. Unenlightened men, w'ho suftci' from the effects esf past deeds, cjitse 
great pain in a world full of pain already, for in earth souk are individu¬ 
ally embcxlicd* If. thinking tn gain praise, hunur, or respect^ ^ . . or to 
achieve a good rebirih> . * . or to wun 4:a|vation^ or to escape pain, a man 
sins against earth or causes or permits others to dt> so, „ * . he will not 
gain joy or wEsdr^m. , . . JnjuJT,' to the earth b like striking^ ciiLtingj 
maiming, or killmg a blind man. . . . Knowing thb a man should not 
sin against earth or cause or permit others to do so. He who understands 
the nature of sin against earth is called ;l true sage wlio understands 
karma, , . . 

And there are many souls embodied lii water. Truly water ... is 
alt VC* . , , He who injures ihc bves in vvaicr does not understand ihe 
nature tjf sm or renounce it. . . * Knowing this, a man should tint sin 
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ugainst water, or cause or permit others to do ?a. He who uailcrsLinds 
the fliilurc of sin against waicj is called a true sage who upderstands 
liarma. , , , 

By wicked cjf careless acta one may destroy fire-beings and. moreos'cr, 
harm other beings by mcana uf fire. . , . For there arc creatures hving 
in earthp grass^ leaves, avixmJj cowJung^ or dustheaps, and jjiiinping crea¬ 
tures which * P - Ml into a fire if they come near it. If toudicd by firCj 
they shrivel up, - . . thcii senses, and die. , . . He who understands 
the nature of sin in respect of fire is called u true sage who undersunds 
karma. 

And just as it it the nature of a man to be born and grow old, so is 
it the nature of a plant to be bom and grow old- * - + One is endowed 
wiih reason, nfid so is the otherf * ope is sickj if injured, and w> is the 
other; one grows larger* and so does the otherj one changes sviih time, 
and ^ does the other. . . . He who understands the itamrc of sin 
sigainst plants is eallcJ a true i;ige who understands kamia. . » * 

All beings with two, three, four^ nr five icnses» . , . in fact lill creadoh^ 
know individually pleasure atsd displeasure, pain, terror* and sorrow* All 
arc full ol fe-ats which come from all directions. And yet there estst people 
wh[i would cause greater pain tn them* * * * Some kill animali for sacri- 
fiee, Mjmc for their skin, (iesh, blood, ^ * . feathers, teeth* nr tusks; . . * 
some kill them ijitemionally and some unintentionally; some kill because 
they hasT Iwcn previously injured by them, . * . and some because they 
expect to l>c injured. He who barmi animnU has not undcfstood or re¬ 
nounced deeds of sin. . ^ * He who understands ihc nature of sin against 
animals is called a true sage who understands karma. , * . 

A mad who U averse ffiim hiirming even die wind knows the sorrow of 
all things living. * . * He who knows what is b:iJ for himself knows what 
is bad for others, and he who knt^ws what is bad for cithers knows what b 
bad for himself. This reciprocity should always be borne in mind* Tliosr 
whose miiidi Eire at [Kface and W'ho are free trom pussious do not desire 
to live [at the expense of others]. ... He who understands the nature of 
sin against wind is called a true sage who understands karma. 

In short he who understands the nature of sin in respect of al! the six 
types of living beings ti called a true sage who understancU karma. 

•Til* toiniTiiniao iiutihci ihii mirmeni. riaob mailllol 4 «ii tsAHm «i iawuig 

Ii^ ngbi Kami ixi wbicli ib bfar flnwrfi JUmI fruii, uid ko np4rtiftl> 4wi -Bfll 

ikjwnwiftii. 
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The Hero of Penance Scif-Control 

To gain MlvaitOH a man muat tie abjoluicly sinless, and lo achieve such com¬ 
plete pufrty he must became a |sin monk, ku jjoodncjj musi be such that lie 
will not even accidentally tread on rhe insect which crosses hh path. ]n order 
to avoid such acts of violence fain monks often carry feather dusters, with which 
they sweep the ground on which they sit or walk. The following passage, 
exemplifying these teachings, is taken froiu the canonical fiooJt 0/ Sermant, 
[Prom Sutrul^taAga, i«2.i,10-14] 

Oh mad. refram from evil for life must come to ati end. 

Only men foolish and uncontrolled arc plunged in the habit of pleasure, 

Uve in striving and self-control, for hard to cross are paths fuU of insects. 
Follow the rule that the Heroes* have surely proclaimed. 

Heroes detached and strenuous, subduing anger and fear. 

Will never kill living beings, but cc-ise from sin and arc happy, 

"Not 1 alone am the sufferer—all things in the universe suffer I" 

Thus should man think and be patLcnt, not giving way to his passions. 

As old plaster Fbkes from a wall, a monk should nuke iliin his body by 
fasting. 

And he should injure nothing. This is the Law taught by the Sage.’* 
CAeerfuUy Endure Ail Thmgt 

The ideal which the Jain mnnk, and indeed as far ai may be ihe Jain Layman, 
strives for is complete im})crturbiability. But behind this he iliould f«i a calm! 
patient cheerfulness in the knowledge that, whatever Jiis hardships, he u wear* 
ingaway his karma and prqtanng for the bliss of full salvation. 

[Prom ljt(ur»dhy«yatm Smrs, 5,34-37J 

If another insult htm, a monk should not lose hi.; temper. 

For that is mere etuldishness-^rtwnk should never be angry. 

If he hears words harsh and crticl, vulgar and painful, 

He should silently disregard them, and nut take them to heart. 

Even if beaten he should not be angry, or even think sinful! v, 

But should know that patience » best, and follonr the Liw. 

If someone should strike 3 monk, restrained and subdued. 

He should think, "(It might be worsen] \ haven't lost my Jifel" 

■ The twuit) -fAUf TFnhdJiliatu. ” MahSv ifa. 
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If on his djjly btgjinji mund hr necrives no alm$ he should not he grieved, 
But think, have nothing todiyi bui 1 may get ^oniefhing tomor- 
fowT . . * 

When a restrained ascedr, Ltsougb inured to hardship. 

Lies naked on the rough grass, his body will be irriL-iicdp 
And m full sunlight the pain will be immcaaiirablc. 

But still though hurt by the grass^ he shoxJd not wear cbthes. 

When his Lin^s are running with sweat, and grimed with dust and dirt 
In the heat of stunmer, the wise monk will tun bment his lost comfort. 

He musi bear it all to wear out his karma^ and foDuw the noble, the su¬ 
preme Law, 

Until his body breaks up, he should bear the filth upon it 
Wise Men and FoqIs 

The fuilowing passage from the Boo^ of Cood Conduct repeats a ihente very 
eommon in Jain iitcratnfr, the coriuait between the life of the world and the 
life of religion. 

IFrom Aedfun^a Sutra, 3I 

Who will Ijoast of family or glory, who will desire an^^hlng^ when he 
thinks tlut he has often been born noble^ often lowly, and that his soul 
[his true self I is neither humble nor high-born* and svanta notliing? 

Thus a wise man is neither pleased nor annoyed. * . - A man shouM 
he drcumspcci and ccmeniticT that through carelessness he experiences 
many LUipleaMntnesses and is bom in many s^^omhs, beenming blind, 
deaf, dumb* one-eyed* biinchhacked, of of dark or patchy’" completion. 
Unenlightened he is afflicted, and h fisrever tolled on the wheel of hinh 
and death. 

To those who make fields and houses their own, life is dear; they want 
clothes dyed and colored, jewels, earrings gnltk tvnmEin, and they 
delight in them^ The fool, whose only desire b for the fuUncss of life# 
thinks that penance, self-control and restraint are pointkss, and thus he 
comes to griefs * , « 

Tlierc b nothing that lime will noi overtake. Ail beings love ifiemselves# 

“ NnfTTul3r A OtA wuli. fur by 4lkxii3i h> be b liahb Eh Ln^uru bcjlh 

wsicr-liv^ and tbf vomiit €ifl bu boefi. 

** firai^hilr 4 rdfirtKc Kh ilu: •Jk.ut dtuaic IcOiKMijTTiu, wklAjiiAesd in lada, 

«bidi {hFQilLiiici white Morels^ on tbe tkia. 
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s«k pkajurc, .tnd turn from pain; they shun destruction, love life, and 
desire to live. To all things life is dear* They crave for riches a lid gather 
them together, using die htbor of servants botit twofuoted und tour’ 
footed; iind tvhatevcr a mans share may be, whether small or great, he 
wants to enjoy it. At one time he has a great treasure, . , . while at an- 
other his heirs divide it, or workless men steal it, ur kings IfKJt it, or it is 
spi-jiled or viiDishes, or is burned up iviih his house. The fool in order to 
get riches docs cruel deeds which in the end are only of bciiclir m others, 
and stupidly comes to grief on account of the pain w'hich he causes. 

This the Sage {MnhavTra) has declared—sudi men catmui and du not 
cross the flood; they cannot, ilicy dts not reach the other shore; they can¬ 
not, dicy do not get to the other side. 

Though he hears the doctrine such a man never stands in the right place, 
Bui he who adopts it stands in the right place indeed. 

There is no need to tell a man who sees for himitelf, 

Bui the wretched fool, delighting in pleasure, has no cad lo his miseries, 
but spins in a whirlpool of pain. 


T'h'o Ways of Life 

For all the severity of the discJpluie of the fain afcciic, the jam scriptures con- 
lain nunierisus paaages whish mention the quiet inner happiness of the home- 
Jest life. The great sense of relief, of freedotn, which eonics will) the abandon¬ 
ment of Eatuily ties, is often described in flintlu, Buddhisi, and [ain te*B. 
Moreover the life of asceticism is not looked on as weakly giving way befotv 
the sorrows of the world, bur its 0 great spiritual struggle to he entered upon 
wiih eourage and resolution like that of the soldier, ITiese ideas are weil «. 
pressed in the following passage, taken from the Booj^ (,/ Lujfr fflsrrircrionr, 
wherein We read of a semi-legendary king of ,\fithj!a (North Bihar), whii 
became aji ascetic, and evidently did not regret it, 

[Fixuil Ulf^MradAyayana Suira^ 5] 

With the Liir bdi« of his hdran King Numj enjoyed pleasures like those 
of hcavcHy 

Aud then he saw the light and gave up pltkisure. 

In Mithilil, ^vhen the royal iage N^tmi left ihe world 
i\nd took to the life of 3 monk, there was a great uproar. 

To the royal sage came the god Tndra, disguised as .1 brahman, 

And spoke these words: 
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"There is fire aod stQfm. your palace » burning I 
Good sir, why don't you take care of your harem ?" 

Nami replied; 

“Happy we dwell, happy we Jive, who call tiotliing whatever our own. 
Though Mjthill burn, nothiiigof mine t$ burned! 

U'hcfl a monk has left his children and wives, aod has given up worldly 
actiuns, 

Noiliing is pkasaru to iiim, nothing unpleasant. 

There is much that Is good for the sage, the housckii monk 
Set free from all ties, who knows himself to be alone." 

[ndra said; 

"Build 0 wall, with gates and turrets. 

And a moat and sicgc-crgincs; then you will be a true warrior." 

Nami replied: 

"With faith as his city, hardship and self-control the bolt of the gate. 
Patience its suong wall, impregtiahle in three ways.^* 

With effort as his bow, arcumspcction in walking its siring, 

.And cndiiraJice as its tip, with truth he should bend his bow. 

And pierce wiili die arrow of penance the mall of his enemy, karma. 
Thus the sage will conquer in battle, and be free [from samsaraji" 
Indra said: 

"By punishing thieves and burglars, pickpockets and robbers. 

Keep the dty in safety) then you wilt be a true warrior ” 

Nami replied; 

"Otten men punish unjustly. 

And the guilt less arc put in prison, thcguiliy set free." 

Indra said; 

"Bring under your yoke, O brd of men, those kings 

Who do not bow before you; then j-ou will be a true w,wrwr,” 

Nami replied: 

‘‘Though a man conquer a ihousaiul thousand brave foes in battle. 

If he conquers only himself, this is his greatest coniiuest. 

Battle with yourself! Of what use is fighting others? 

He who conquen himself by himself will win happiness." . . , 

Throwing off his disguise, and (.iking his real shape, 

Indra bowed before him and praised him with sweet words; 

“ fif mam nt thr tfaw (a thuuelil, dad. 
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"Well dene I You li^vc conquered anger I 
Well donef You ha v'e vanquished pride! 

Well done! You have banished delmbnl 
W'ell dune I Voti liave pui down craving I 
Hurrah for your Erin ness! 

Hurrah for your gentleness! 

Hurrah for your perfect forbearance! 

Hurrah for your perfect fieedoml . , r 
Thus act dir enlJghlcned, the learned, the discerning. 

They turn thdr backs on pleasure, like Nami the myal sage^ 

The Refuge of AU Cre^ures 

Here and there in the Jifo scriptures die virtue nf compaisUm {dayd] \i 
prdicd, though for iht rrn^nik it should never be allowed to lead to einoibnal 
involveTDcnt widi other beings. In the loltowlng passage, however, the tnank 
is deebted to hali'e orher dude? tlun inereEy working out his own salvation; in 
practice Jam nionks h 4 vc alwayi been reidy to help others wiih preaching, 
consobtkin, and spiritual advbe« 

[Front Acardaga 1,5^ 5] 

[ti wiuicver house, village, ciiy, or rtgion he mny be, if a. monk is atucked 
by men of violence, or suffers any other hardship, he should bear il jJl 
like a hero. The laint, with tnic vision, conceives i:Dinpas.<ijiin for all the 
world, in east and west and souili and north, and so, knowing the Sacred 
tatre, he wiH preach and spread and proclaim it, among those who strive 
and those who do nor, m fact among all those who arc willing to hear 
him. Without neglecting the vinues of tranquillity, indifferencei tKiticncc, 
zeal for salvation, purity, uprightness, gentleness, and freedom from care* 
with due cotulderatbn he should dedarethe Law of the Monks to all th,it 
draw breath, all that exist, all that have life, all beings svhatever, ... He 

should do rut injury to liunsclf or anyone else_The great sage be 

Como a refuge for injured creatures, like an island w'hich the waters cm^ 
not overwhelm. 

TAe FititJ Penaniv 

Though strongly opposed by the Buddhists, religious suicide js fcnown to both 
Hindu and Jiin ascetk*. and Mahivira himself is said m have voluntarily 
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stMvcd himself to dtsiih by iht proiracicd fail known as or tiiUt^^hana, 

A lain monk who wishes to end his life 10 iW way+ and thereby rid hh souJ 
of 3 greal deal of karmi and perhaps even obtain full $alYation, nmut prepare 
^or the final penance by a course of graduated faaring lasting for Af tong as 
twelve years, ll, however, he if skk ^nd unahle to maintain the course of rigUl 
self discipline 10 whkh he U vowed, he may starve kkiiieil to death without 
the preliminary preparation. The following pimagr from the Boo^ of Good 
Cooduf^, though Lt refen to the litt as a "terrible penance,'’ look* on it *t the 
triumphaftl emi to a fife of spiritual struggle* and finds it no cause for tears. 

[From Aedranga Sdira^ ifi] 

If it monk feeli sick, and U unable duly tn mortify the flesh, he should 
regularly diminish his focwl. Mindful of hLi budy^ Immovable os a bcamp 
the monk should strive to waste hi^ body aw ay. He should enter a village 
or town . . . and beg for straw. Then he should take it and go IQ on 
aut<^bthc ur-ay place. He sJwuld carefully msj.iect and Aw«p the ground, 
so that there are no eggs, living beings, sprouts, dew, water^ ant^ mildew* 
drops of vv'atcr, mud^ or cobwebs left on it. Thrreu|>DEi he carries out the 
final fast. ^ - . Speaking the truth- the saint who has crossed the SEfcam of 
transmigraiionp doing away with aU hesitation, tnow^ing aU things but 
himscli unknow'rii leaves his frail body* Overcaming nuiiitft>ld harckbip 
and troubld^ with rrusr in his religion he per forms this terrible pemtnee- 
Thui in due time he puts an end to his e^tistenec. This is done by those 
who have no delusions* TTiis is good; iliis is ioyful aod proper; this leads 
to Kilvation; this should be folio wed- 

Moral Verses 

Among the great diis$i£a of Tamil h Four Hundred Ouatroir^ (Niladi- 
rTaonurru)t better known simply as The a cdEeciion of fine verses 

un morality, perhaps of the fifth or ilxth century ■kj>. They arc known and loved 
by all Tsmilsp whclhcr Hindu, Jain, Muslim, nr ChriniAii, since they contain 
much wiuch ali lelig^os w'ould approve^ and little to which any woukl oblectt 
but they are by tradition then svork of a large compiny of Jam znoaks who in 
a time of famEDc were sheltered and fed by a Tamil king^ and, when they de¬ 
parted (rom his court, kheach a quairain Asa blrsbng for his bencrolenee- The 
traditional -ascripuon b borne out by the contents dS the collcctJon. Unlike 
the kindred collulion of Tamil griamk vtfK, the Couf^Irif (KurtA}^ which Is 
tJteisiic in outlook j the Quafrmm contain no fefcrtncct to the gods, and thdr 
earnest and rather pusimistie attitude to life Is very siinilar to that of Iherature 
of known Jain urigirL They differ* however, from niuch other lain literature 
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in their warmlh and real humamty— for the authors of the Osaitmns righ^ 
eondiicf was ttOi merely the avoidance of doing evil and the performaoee of 
cold acts of chaiity^ but rooted in fcltowship^ lympaihyp and love* The 
verses below are n small represeniadve sample of the w hole. 

[From 

There Is no passing the fixed day | uf death]. No one 
On earth has escaped death, and fled, and gone free. 

You who ht^ard up svealtfr give it away! Tomorrow 
The funeral drum will beau }6J 

My mother gave me hirth, left me, and went 
To seek her mother, whii had gone on the same quest. 

And so goes on the sea rch of each man for his mother. 

This ii ihe way of the world. [ 15] 

Men come uninvited, join the as kuismcHf 

And silently depart. As silently the bird 
Flics Ear froin the tree where lU old nest remaitis. 

Men leave ihctf empty Ijodiei to their kin. [ joJ 

The skutts of dead men, with deep caves for eyes, 

Horrid tD sec, grinnings address ihc living— 

"Take heed, and keep to the path of virtue. 

That b the blessing that makes the body worih having," I49] 

^Tien men rise up in cnmhy and wbh to fight, 
h is not cowardice, say the wise, to refuse the challenge. 

Even when your enemies dn the utmost evil. 

It is right to do no evil In return. f6y] 

If you send a Qitlc calf into a herd of gows 
It will find its mother with unfailing skilL 
So past deeds search out the m.'tn who did them. 

And who must surely reap their fruit. [107] 

Gjwsarcof many different forms and colors; 

Their milk is while. 
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Tlic path of virtue, like milk, is onej 
The sects that leach jt mamfokL [ii8] 

Those who snare and keep encaged ttc partridge o r the quai^ 

Which dwell in the witds where beetles hum around the (lowers, 

Shall I in a liiter Jife] till black and hungry soil, 

Tliclr Legs in fetters, .is slaves to alien lards^ 

Learning is a treasure that needs no safeguardt 
Nowhere can fuc dcstjoy it or proud kings take it. 

Learning's the best legacy a man can leave hb children* 

Other things are mi true wealth. [134] 

In the diy of the gods, in the afterdifer 
We shall learn if there h any greater joy 

Than that when wise men^ with minds as keen as sreek 
Meet lOgeihcT in smiling fellowship. (137] 

You may bite the sugar-cane, break its joints^ 

Crush out Its juiccj and still it is sweet. 

Wcll-bom men, though others abuse nr hurt them 
Never bse ihetr self-respect in words of anger. [ig6] 

The greatness of the great b humility. 

The gain of lie gaiuer is set£<ontroL 

Only those rich men are truly wealthy 
Who relieve the need of their neighbors. [17C1J 

People speak of high birth and low'— 

Mere words, with iw real meaning I 

Nor property or andem glory makes a man noble, 

But self-denial* wisdom and energy. (i^| 

TTib b the duty of a true man— 

To shelter all^ os a tree from the fierce siin^ 

And to labor that many rnay enjoy what he carnst 
As ihe fruit of a fertile tree, faoaj 
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Eettcr hatred than the friendship of idols;. 

Better de^nh than chTomc illness. 

Belter lo be Idlkd than soulnJesimying contempt. 

Better abuse than praise undeserved* [sigj 

If I do not Stretch ntit my hand and risk my Ufe 
For a friend in need, 

May I reap the reward of one who seduces the wife of a Wend, 
While the wide world mocks inc in scorn* iijSJ 

Best \$ a life passed in penancfij 
Middling, that spent with those one lovcs» 

Worst, the life of one never satiilied, 

Cringing to rich men who ear? nothing for him. [365] 

a seroll read by one avKo well understands it. 

As wealth to the man of generous spirit; 

As a sharp sword in the wnrrior^s hand, 
h the beauty of a faithful wile. [i86| 



CHAPTEE V 

IAIN PHILOSOPHY AND 
POLITICAL THOUGFIT 


Two of ihe mnKSi interesting -ind individual fc^iiiirca af Jnintsm ire the 
kindred doctnnci of **Viewpoints” (rtuyaviida) and “Maybe" 
wiiidj are often called together * the Doctrine of Manysidedness” (ane- 
These idea* certainly e.'tktcd m embryo at die time of Malilr 
\^ra and rhe Buddha, as ts evident from the p;;isfages in the Bnddhisi 
scriptures attribuicd lo the iracher Sanjaya wlueh appear to be based un 
3 garbled version of some such "manysLded'’ docirine; hui there is on 
good evidence that they were proptmiidcd by Mdiavirai aiul they may 
have been Introduced into jainism some titnc alter his death. 

Western thought, from the dim o£ the Greeks onward, has twen Lt^'gcly 
governed by die logical rule knotvn as the lasv of the excluded middle— 
"'cither a nr noc-a.'^ Socrates must be a mortal or nnt'niortal—there is no 
other possibility. In India, on the other hand, thU taw of thought has 
never been so strongly emphasized as in Europe, and the Jains allow not 
two possibilities of predication^ but seven. These arc knowm "“the Seven¬ 
fold Division" or ''the Doeirine of Maybe" {syidvmh) i 

1. We may truthfully afErm a given proposttion Thus when 

in winter I come home aftei a. walk in the open Alr^ I may say that my 
room is warm* 

2 * But from another point of vieiv it U possible m negate the same prop^ 
ositinn (jyJiindJli)* Thus someone who has been sitting in the same room 
for some time may say svith etUJUtl tnnh that ii Is not svarm. 

3. Hence it is possible to predicate the truth of a proposition and iu 
negation ar one and the same time (jyfli/ctfifoi///). The room h both 
w.irm and not-warm. 

4, BiU the true character of the loom^ which we have seen is from 
diJTereni points of view wsrm* noi'Warm, and warm-and-not-warm^ may 
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be laid to be indescribable Its imc churacteri iub ipme 

acttrnitiiUs, eludes us. 

The first four of the seven divisions are fairly dear and inlelligible, Tlic 
last three divisions, on che uiher hand^ are a pendaniic rchnetTLent of the 
theory I and some early Jain sehook did not accept them: 

5. A characlcrUtic may be prediraied about an eiiiky which is oElicrwisc 
neongnized to be indescribabk {iyddaiiyai*d{tavya}^ 

6. !t may not po^ss that charactcriitic and be otherwise indexer ibahlc 

(jyiijssarfyirira , 

7. It may both have and not have the same charactenstic^ and be tJ^her- 

wise Indescribabte mi. 

Closely related to the doctrine of '*Maybe^ is that of ‘'Viewpoims,"* which 
shows the seven ways of approaching an object of knowledge or study; 

We may consider an object of drought, say a -certain man, concxeLely 
(nctigtim^-nay^), as at the same time an iadividual and a member of the 
human species. 

1. Or we may consider him purely as a representative of mankind, not 
taking note of his Individuial duraetcTj but thinking only of the character- 
isdes which be has in common with ether men (sar^tgra/ta-naya}. 

On the other hand s%'e may think of him primarily ns^ foe instance, 
our old friend John Smith, with all his personal traiu aiul IdiDsyncrasies, 
hardly considering him in rebtion to the humiui species at all (t^yai^a- 
^arrf-JTitya)* 

4. We may think of him as at the present moment^ taking no note of 
his past or future, as 4 mere phenomenon in a limited area of space and 
time (rjttmtris ritty^)J 

As w^irh the Sevenfold Division, the bst three viewpoints seem some¬ 
what pedantic, and are connected rather with the words used to define 
objeCES and concepts than with [he ohjecit and concepts ihemsclves; 

5. We may think of him from the point of view of his specific name 
^mon,” considering its synonyms and its impikaiions (iaii/a-rairva)* TJiis 
it supposed to prevern misuse of ivords and terms. 

6. W'e play think of him from the point of view' of the etjnventbnal 
meaning of the word only, without considering its etymological impUca- 
lions (^ftifniibhiradAa'ffsiytt). 

^ Qac ai tbr |wfl <ritbpnu 4^ iht fimJilhLjU mm Uim thev Irthlc^l |ti die writ Id 
ucTilshdlr imm the viewpoint of vIIUhIIv ipiormg the 
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7, Or llnnlly wc jnsy consider an object with respect to (he etymology 
of its name (et'amMiita futya), This vicwnfiint cannot be well illustrated 
with the svord "man " A favf^^itc illustration is the considcraiinn of 
thegoj SKiikrj (better known as Indrai as a manifestation of pure power, 
because his name is deriveti froni the root to be able. 

Though the Jain doctrine of manysidedness, in its finished form, shows 
pedantic refinements which are perhaps the ws>tk of an unfruitful scbolaS' 
licism, it is, in its fundamentals, a remarkable achievement of Indian 
thought, implicit in the episicntologica! rebiiviiy of unf^drttat^i/a is a 
reengnition that the world js more complex than it seems, that reality is 
more subtle than we arc inclined to believe. Our knowledge is less certain 
thiiti we think. A given propoaitioti, though generally accepted as true, 
may unly be relatively so, and the ahsctluic and wliole truds can only be 
seen by the perfected soul, the siddlu, whn surveys the whole uni verse in 
a single act of timeless knowledge. There is a famtius Indian parable, 
occurring in many sources, which tells of a king who, in a fit of praeticaJ 
joking, assembled a number of blind men .md told them each to much an 
elephant and tell him what they felt. The man who touched tlic trunk dc- 
dared that it was a snake, he who touched the tail, a rope, he who utuched 
the leg, a tree-trunk and so on. The story concludes with violent aherca'^ 
dons, e.ich blind man maintaining that he knew the whole truth. So man, 
incapable of seeing tilings whole and from all aspects at iincc. must be 
satisfied with ^urtial truths. All too often he maintains that he kiMiws the 
whulc truth, and his one-sided approach results in anger, bigotry, and 
strife. The Jiiio, trained in the doctrine of manysidtdness. realises that 
all ordinary propositions are relative to ihe aspect from which they ore 
made, aucl tries tfj know the objects of hi* alteniion at tlwiruughly as 
possible by considering them from all points of view. Tain philosopher* 
have often been just a* forthright in their criiteLsm of other system* as the 
teachers of rivuJ Indian sch«ils of thought, but Jainism has n record of 
tolerance and friendliness toward other seas which i* at least in pan due 
to the diKtrine of the manysidedness of truth. 

Of aritf Tfmf 

fain theorio cl space, time, and matter arc of considerable subitny, and 
luggesi the nouT-uetidcan conceptions of inodem relativity phyiici. There are 
tn lainisoi three type* of space: sometime* translated "ether " but which 
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wc as “spaccp"' the function of which ts to c&niiirt otliEr substances, 

and 2 xcood^rf and a icniaiy spact, which perm it movement and test re¬ 
spectively. Thwe latter are strangely called dJtm'ma and adhormo 
dbamttt"). This d/nirmij must not be confuted with the term as used in its 
nrli^ous and ethical scfistp which we rransiaic as * the Law "or "^Rightcousnss “ 
Jn ouf translalion below d/tatrntt and adhitrmfi in the special sense ot Jain 
physics Arc left unlraiLslnted. will be seen, space is made up o( on infinite 
number of pcdols and of timep wliichn as- in relalisdty physicsi sd-most takes on 
the character of a fourth dimrnsiQnp. and consul;!! of an infinite ntmthcr ol 
atomic iii^Tants. Substances are composed of aEcrini, There seems to have been 
some uuccrtaijvty as to whether or jm a single aiom had dimci^fion. Kunda- 
kimda. the author whoni we c|uorr, apparently believed that the material atom 
was infinitesimal. 

The Efseffi-e of rAr Dextrine is the work of a teacher of the Digambara sect, 
Kundakiinda. who is ^iic\cd to have lived in the thini or fourth century 
a 41 h It is a eoneise versided outline of the main doc trines of lainism, WTitten in 
Shiluraseni Prakrit. Jt was commented on at considerable length in SanskriE by 
Amritachajidra, of the tenth century, and our note^ are largely based on his 
work. The passage we quote outlines the njiurc of the siji i^uhsiances of fain 
physic:$^—iOuU, matter, space, iidh^irTna, and time—which confiiuite 

the whole universe. One of our chief reasons for includiiig iMs pa^gt is to 
show the gfcar sukicty of vwhich early Indian thought was capable. Our noses 
do not half cJckluit the matter discussed fay the commentator^ and they might 
be prolonged indeiinitely. Is is largely on account of ibcir Miremcly recondite 
nature that we have included so little from the purely pbiiosophical texts of 
Jainism and B nddhism. 

[ From Prapacariiisora^ 3,41 -'49j 53 1 

The quality of sp: 3 cc is to give rtjom* of dhorma to 11:3use motion, ijf 
adAarmj to cause rcst.^ 

The quality of time Ls to roll un, of the self^* awareness. 

You should know, jn shorti that ail these qualiiii^ arc fomilcsS. 

^TIm exureeicc of dkjrma h m jeenntlary ipsa a piM^i t^y tlie \M4ti\ unj^intpo 
ibc lact ihii tniTU be ciuwd by vimcf^Lvijr^ ii caflrxw be 4iic is timr at the 

mmu. *bfr luv^ na tpAtla[ cxEettiLm, amJ thn which li £acTn*»t xivt me 

tn mr^emml m ipmi k cafnifrt be due h? ibe ki«b tince tiot All tbe wliiile 

tfcUi ni^unn U pwfibte c»^YwJweF tl tAnnt*t be due ns ipajic, fijf ma c^Oimh 
eren be)XHatl iJw iniivcne, jncJ if tpMz wji the bliU wf Erurfiwt ihe b«iJiib 4if tht uhitene 
Will’d (hafMiiie, whkh tiley da pcA: cbefrfure mau be otutHl b<r ™ie ^jihef ^oIh 

itancc uthich daci nof excead bie>i^ the ucuvme. bui pi^vxdo Uic tvhtjJp i|- ihi* ti, 
wlur ii exiled The mitcsce n hf iiftuUr vauotcjiiL ^ 

'Here Kiindskurds tfec Prjluit tmri jftp^ fSkL m tbt «Ahi 4 pf jJpj ihc 

Uiu^J IxIfIi term lor mhiL. * 
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Sfju]5> aggfc^alHp laf dharma. adhurma, and spnc^ 

Conxoin in numerable diincti signal p-iniij® but time nn dimcfiiintml 
points [ijC., no dimensions J. 


Space k both in ibc universe and in that which is beyond it, Dhorma and 
atl/iarma extend thTOUghout the universe only; 

Likewise time, because it depends on the other two subseances, th-cst oihci 
snbsianccs being souls and matter,^ 

As the dimensional poinis of space, so aie the dlmcnisonal points of other 
substances [except timc|. 

Tlie atom has no dimensional t^jlnt, but hence Is explained the devclofh 
mcr.t of ditncnsiorLal points/ 

But a momeni bas tto dimensional pointn U occurs when a substance with 
a single dimensional paint 
Crosses n dimensional p>!nt o( space. 

'"infniToaawJ v^m\ ttlHfik,'' fw frrtrtbnt" Tbc 

fniJrh. ihflitsb II tmsuHj t*> llic pwHI in EimSkImji Itrwmwy, If ^ qarte the 

tune mneetK. The Eadiilrin (ximi lui the hii Uiiriciliibn^ but ih^ 

ire niAnit»^titky’ imalk. It tt j •tin atam %pa[ 5 t. pevYLiii* c<ifTi|igfabje to iV potnj ifl 
the CjkjjdJjn id ^mtwy Uted by enuzba^ Thr "dinieniwAil ii 

perhiiJi u ae «}<3 ■ ifnnUilinn of dm tttfiLuk tmn u an¥ Either. 

"Tune eor atU be^-mid the tofiiiqc» of lhc unirmtr^ bcCAUlc it can on\y luncfinn in 
rdilKin ttfilb K»iJi inJ nuttrr, fthkh do rwC «!« wejll in the uliiTefK- thn the 
uni- efse a tutkrup^ I»“«l in atucluid^ em| 5 tv ^*wn qjflivertc'") , 

Unkihf the Bqi^dhiiCA, itie Jjim do PM uimit iKe cArifeKe ** * pliinEilV wf unl^rHse- 

* Tbt iflierpretilwili ej thu i* ik^i the uEliiiMte Jicm hw lift dlmcni^n. bui tint 

upiHi life Kwiaprtiilhwi oJ nrKidinwmwrial alonii in diritTEO^f telitannjhlpi 
nicftiyf^hli: iotmafto iie pfixtuKiL Thr OimmenEaloi, htr*¥^ct, nMkti tti^l three Vettrt 
bid KunibhunilA tlehna lie dlmeJUUpnak iwedI U iJic *pMC bj an iftm. A* the 4E- 

mcpiiond F»“it fw*-™ rfitiwis*™- albeit in an infijiitesiimlJy mbiuie m«*ufe, wt arc £k^I 
will; 1 tm*. Ttz beat AmrilacliJmdrt can do to wJ^e it M At iollffwj; ^TloU^, if bai 
been ulii, nuttef, cfiPlidcfed u A i-idHtaPce- k withmit duiiettiMKal (loinia, im vmm ^ 
id. kd«tn|t one diwHntipaiJ pcinl iKily, yrt it hu the charactcridk of bcinj: ibe of 

dirticniioniil pobla, ihromth lO puiale nituir. wfhidi hai thr power ot fierelofiinji quiHtin 
id viwrpwjtwH Afhl rEHifthoeu linacliMi mIkI rrtrLilaK»n) of inch chifiClcr Of 10 

*Hf ftr catiir id Ibe |>reduCCiull cd two nt fivre dimcniKinaE pointi." U wertw tM Idunai' 
iwjnal poirl'* if tzre wfti in two *<Bie** Uk dialilKtidn hetweefl whiJi if rant likjrfJiAfihly 
fvei3j(iuaed by the writer. MiTteT tn the hum td Uic atani p quite wiifKiUl 4 ilFnoqtwn{ ibe 
dimc™nu! rwt, however, in whkh Use itup h ^ottUkPedi tt unfUiitiainiaJSy wftdi, buX 
tMH whiJ^ty withMU lUmeidiMi, not an abaoEwc Eudidcsa poinlj the noDdimeniicKoal atomi 
<d nwiiicf+ ia their infinitMinwEly Amkl aroii id ijmec, ercatc 1 fpeeium ien«r irf cAfejuun 
(If ^kcoiHHS; m tMleziai their inuiuil artracliMti And fcjiulikanA 
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A uiomertt is eqiul to the time t^tken for ^ atom to move [from one 
dimetiiiional puini to nnoihcr ], 

WTirii lies before and after thai moment 19 time. The moment originates 
and perishes ” 


The sp.ice DCcypicd by an atom is called a dimensional points 
It can find loom for all atoms/ 

One, two^ many^ innumerable or infinite 

Are the dimensional points contained by substances, as are the moments of 
iheir duration/ , , , 

The world is full of objeas wiih spatial estensfon^ complete and eternal, 
Tliat which knows it is the soul/ bound to the four vital forces/® 

Th^rc U No Creator 

^ainism^ though not denying tKc esistenese of superhuman beings, is funda- 
menuUy athejsrie, Morcoverp it never compnimiscd vrilh theism^ or devised 
a pantheo-n ot sobsiituie gods, as did MaMyana Buddhism. From ihc earliest 
dfn« to the present day Jakii have strenuously rtrimed the doctrine that 
the universe is ercaled or guided by a divtne will or A divine nund—for 
I hem natural hiw is a sufficient explanation. Their literature c-emtains many 
ertrkisms of the theistb ^loiitioii. 

The followmg example of Iain dialectic is taken from the Legend 

*Tlie oociirwntitof poinU swl riiat lime m uflnlanfe Jmi nt* m eaih bt^l « 

tnodiftnf by ibi fdiacUms with «i{hrr lybiiiUKei ii oriieiaspii?^ eruJ ji iubjccc m iiinihilaEicifi+ 
^Thm all fhe atsnitTl In the kmit^e ciH be eimtairKtl in ■ singW iEimcnttiio^Lj pn'm. Tha 
it only if tlic Aioitii jjv tuTiniirli' miall «t icewniil^tely iliniKcn^MA 

•Qei rhjji vcjTC AnTTREacbaailj:^ mn]cif> ^ ronarkable enrRimtnt: "'The c»mptts ilimenijoful 
pniACi U IkjoarEiiIi, dial nf ^hieh die tiiinctiDn if ckjtucrrtixed b{r mmnenti ii 

veimal “ Thi* durly tmpi^ dit ccmccpr ol time u ■ hwi of tnuirh dimcntitin. 

"The beliid in tJuiil^uibwiiUT ti teid be uor isi otgiit primiEEive futtena tk/ (ainiimi 
b«i tbc tefio <tOOcecl wiil ihflw bnw (nr Jam diotighl on the uibicct trani^rtitled prlmilire 
pstxtim. The fcRLil u ocrtninly a tubstarKt, (eu it h matethl sn^wtanu^ mort than 
ere vpxt JimJ twtkr- tu chief fuiutkio ts knowlaiglv, of whidi dir [Sth^r Kve Hibitdiun are 
ltic cthiitni- 

tihi^ lefith hternlly mam ''bficalh/' tn ihe later V^edk hrctatiire h nfceS hai tbt 
icaiK *if "ihe breath «f hk," fcteHte "*pirir cif ^khiI,” In Hindu httmurc the mted \m 
used tifir 4fif fjl th4 hve ut the body^ naikLLne In the hcsti amt mimrisihle hir 

mpimnon. The JaiiH. hTiwmf, used the Hwd in a onfnplcEel>- Jlffrrept lemeiL ^ith them 

ihffe welT bnUf pritut, wilkh were furlkuludy po«nr 6 erm> of |i;iriiu. binding ihc s<?uf 
within the body, and condiiKH^n iti pfjwen 01 KnaEimi, sirrngtk lunrevLov and reiptraioer 
capacity ropcetivdy. 
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iXhhapari^), si lengtiiy poem hi Sanskrit, composw! by the Dipm- 

bara itaclwf Jlnascna in ihe Jiifitb century. This work li mndekd on the Hindu 
Puxwas and consists mabily ai cosinalD^ and kgends of the liuirbrchs, Tir- 
thankiu^i. and other great men of (ormcr days. Uke the Hindu Puranas 
k contains numerous phiSo^ophical and polemic excursi of which the following 
passage is one* 

[From Parana, 

Some Ewiish men. deebne thai Creator made ihc world. 

Tlie clucfTine that the tJrorld was created is ill^^dv^sedJ and should be 
rejected. 

If God created the worlds where was he before ereatkui? 

If you say he was transcendent then^ and needed po support^ where is he 
fiuw ? 

No single being had the skill to make ihU w^orld-^ 

For how‘ can an immaterial god create that which h material f ^ 

How could Gcxi Itave made the world without any raw matcrLiJ? 

If you say he made this first, .ind then the world, you arc faced with an 
endicis regression J* 

If you dedare that this raw material :imse naturally you fjitl into another 
fallacy^ 

For the w^hole universe might thus have been its own creator, and have 
arisen equally rutnrally* 

If God created the world by an act o£ his own will, wnthout any raw 
material. 

Then it is just his will and nothing else-^nd who wall believe this lilly 
stuff? * 

If he is ever perfect and complete, how could the will to create have arisen 
in him? 

* A vety wifiTAii Sme uf ifpliTifnt ifiHin^ ihc JuuM. Cite t^pc cT fcohmiict ^auiwi iimiltitt 

with ccrmplctdy tliitcrent f h4farts#t±aci, 

* lie hiii pifcvbHJjIV W ihQ rs^-raatcrial (hr rtW-fflawml, ^ Kt fln- The enJ- 

Idt h i ffpt iallscv n wdl kmwn m Hindu hj0c in WcMffU. 

*Tbc pradioE *ipericMt+ with wliiirh ImUIi, like S^mud Jafmsciii il i later 

date, m^de *h*rr wmk of idedi^l piuhwophcfTil 
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J£, oo the other hand, he is not perfect, he ooviid no more create the uni¬ 
verse than a potter could. 

If he u farmlt-ss, acdonlcss, and all-cmbradtigf how could he have created 
the world ? 

Such a soul, devoid of all modality, would have no desire to create any¬ 
thing. 

If he b perfect, he docs not strive for the three aims of man* 

So what advantage would he gain by creating the universe? 

If you say that he created to no purpose, becauie it was his nature to do so, 
then God is pointless. 

If he created b some kind of spon.* ti was the sport of a foolish child, 
leading to trouble. 

If he created because of the karma of embodied beings [aK^uIrcd in a pre¬ 
vious creation J 

He is not the Almighty Lord, but subordinate to something else. . , , 

If out of love for bving things and need of them he made the world, 

Why did he not make creation wholly blissful, free from misfonune? 

If he we« transcendent he would not create, for he would be free; 

Nor if bvolvcd b transmigration, for then he would not be almighty. 

Thus the doctrine that the world was created by God 
Makes no sense at all. 

And God commits great sb in slaying the children whom he himself 
created. 

If you say that he slays only to destroy evil beings, why did he crealc such 
beings b the first place? ♦ , , , 

Good men should combat the believer in divine creation, maddened by an 
evil doctrbe. 

*ftfTT <dlunna), pn-fit pleaiurc (kimij. ■ Diditioail Imlkji 

dj Hit) C 3 tv I Ek. 

* An awt oil iht VflillUK ilotfWUW eftltiofl- 
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Know that tht world is uncn:2Led, a$ ELmr Itscli without beginairiig and 
end, 

And js based on the principles** life and the rest. 

Uncreated and indestrucublc, it endures under the CDtnpuisbti of its own 
DaiurCr 

Divided into three sectlons^cll. earth, and heaven* 

TAc Pisiraliiy of Souls 

Jain theorists never tired ni attacking the IdjcaliEt monism of Vcdlntic Hindu- 
iscD and Duddbism^ uanatly basing their ar^rnents on appeals to 

experience and sturdy common leitst* For tl^e Join the maicrtal universe h 
art inductiblc datum, not to be explained away by specious arjrumcnu how¬ 
ever subtle. The existence o^ tnimmerabJe living beings in the universe is an 
obvious fact of experience. The fad of their being aJive can be expUined by the 
hypoLhesis that they possess a certain substanoe, life (^iva). Bui as their bodies 
arc separate^ so their lives arc separate. And the life„ for the Jain, ii the soul. 

This criticism of Vcdania h taken from the Defies mth yAe Dtsd^lrs of 
Jinabhadra, a Inin writEr who probably lived in the early seventh century. The 
text purports Co concain a scries of discusdoni betv^wn Mahls^tra nnd the 
eleven ascetics who svere later to become his chief dUciplcs- in k each of these 
puc£ forward a pfopofition^ and, after some discussiori^ k oanvkiced of its Fai- 
ladousncss and becomes a foliow'cr of Mahavuti. The work is part of a longer 
ofie^ a lengthy appendix to the canonical o/ O^hgaiory Frac- 

ow Sutrd)^ and U compawd in Prlkfii verse* 

[Proni r.3^-39] 

You should know that the chief characteristic of the ^ul is awarencu. 
And thqt its existence can be proved hy all v;jlid means of proof. 

Souls may be ckissiJicd ss iransmignint and Itbcnitedi 
Or as embodied in immobile and mobik beings. 

If ihe sod were oniy one. 

Like space pervading aJl bodies* 

* TatiAiM moft Thcie. Jcfonlmx Iq |ttkn cluiitujliefl, w hrkrtt—vdob 

lit. tiK dcli^r mbfUQCd \m ^ 76) irtkich ut ctnuiiuict u nqa^wJ 

{d|«M)i tbc mihiE kAtmk miilcf into ihe utit lAinirifJl; th* buaJ 4 |;v vt dir ^euAjI 
futitn t!v0 cbe oi ihe inSux kiondi tile dciiructkiii ind 

exiinfunii oi kjrmk in:U1rr perviijiul|^ jlwittKsd {mtfjiMriU cm wHp fltw fl tmn 

fchondiil^ tn kituu 
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Then It would be of one and the same character in all bodies. 

But the soul is not like this. 

There are many souK }ust as there are many pots and other things 

In the world—this is evident from the differenec of their chnnicteristics. 

If the sout were only one 

There would be no jny nr st>frowp no bondage or freedom.' 

The awareness, which is the hallmark of the saulj 
Differs in degree from body to body^ 

Awareness may be ifitrnic or dull— 

Hence the number of souls h infinite.^ 

If we assume the momst hypothesi?^ since the sotil is all-pervading^ 

There can be no liberation or bondage, (for the soul is tmiform] like 
spec. 

M^ifeover thus the soul is neither agent nor enjoyer, nor does k think* 

Nor i* it suhiect lo iransmigraiiDn—again jiut like spec. 

Again assuming monism, there cm be no soul enjoying final bliss. 

For there are many maladies in tlic world, and thus the wfirld-soul can 
only be partly happy; 

Moreover, as many phenomenal souls arc in bond.ige 
Tlic world-soul cannot be released from iransmigraiioHj but only partly 

The soul c!tists only within the bodv%^ just as space in a jar* 

Since its attributes are only to be detected therein* 

*Tbc»c w^nti ttrr, n4 intended in ihrir ^pec'td ttitie of fetwidasr la aiK| fwtrHn 

b-n^n tarmi ntiticf. 

*Tht kigk lilt *rj3Ujn£no Irnt cbur. The rwdfib-ctanirT ofimmcaDlnr Miladftiri 
tli:£n(i£haE>4irA (not tu be with ihe fpeii ttfimckiTtllrii 4pvei ui Lntarirtuliaii 

whk^ mw} be « fultovi™? TW iWJtrenni a\ 1 }^ iimcnrot mj^U tn^y vary m 

ft™ Eh€ ^l-cmhwinjf tiuvwlCTljic M ch* beiaif to the Jllnm* 

tump^Jeie teriMfrwtW- 1;^ tJie flnfte. P^twccti ihe yfle and Uwt dlbef liwfc ife an infinire 
number td gi^tioni. Thctcl^f th£ DUnibvt M a infinilr. The jrt *n\\ cvkknijy 

'MfliadbOrT Hcsnattrtoiii^ expaarii ibil by cntnEMriiiB the frinuiuto tif Vediona 

ta i mtiu wbtoe wJicilr bw^T it dinKtsrJ wiili the ^cqifinn ul ans linpter^ fM: tu unsc ^buic 
)nfhi 4 t: bodj^ » frileml^ wrth ifce tjnic rxccl^fP^n. The lium, rerEurn iaitlj^ A«UHd of psaim* 
urn, wrndd haic IHt emet wilb the tmreiii&lsc Mpfuiaiii ivtn* doditreiJ tkil sli evil ami ib 
wete HI fame actuc iHuHiry. 

* TbU dijei oot ioTiiWe tmlmilkm M the We^lefsr ptMiiivpi npr, Tl^ ^aim, m ernnrnwi 
wtth mut iMhet jffjJfciii se«f, believer ihat the um\ M wrapped in a cJ mnef i^raih* of 

ruble manef. wb£b lafm m inviwHe h^y lurmundios il The luiitHcni nl th^ re^ r 
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Arsd since they axe not to bt found elsewhere, 

As a pot is ds^Tcreni fmm a piece of cloth. 

Therefore aetbn and cnfo>'Tiient| 

Btjndai^c and release, joy and sorrow* 

And likewise transmigraiioji itself* 

Arc only possible on the hypotbesis thaf souls ate many and finite. 

A Modern fain Apotogisi 

In file last hundred years the Jains of India* one of the wealthiest and best- 
educated coinmuFiitir* of the subcontinenit have maintained their sqJLlarity and 
have tried to adapt their lioctrinca to mocltfil oeeils and condilions. A good deal 
of tuoney and labor has been spent on propaganda^ not only ro prevent younger 
mrrtnbcrs of the corntnunily from suecmtibing to the icmpuiiions of twentieth- 
eenrury materialism, but also to obum sympatluEerjj aitd even cods-efts. from 
other communiries. Among the most active fain pfopgandisti was the late 
Sir. Ckampat Rai Jain^ an able betrrister with a good ctHtnmnd of English, 
Hindi, and Urdu* ajtd a wirk knowledge of his. own and other religions, who 
devoted msny years with self-sacrificing whokhearteilneut to writing and 
ipeaking in favor of fainism- In keeping with the eorlief leachefs of his faith, 
who interpreted ihe Hindu scripiurei figuratively in a fain seme, Mr. Taiiir 
who had read w idely in ChrijstiaD and hlnstim theology* iuccecdcd in proving 
lo the saibfaL-tiofl of hirritelf and many of bi$ co-rdigionisis th^ both the Bible 
and the fjiix'an taught the eternal troths of faiiiisxn, that the only God of any 
signiheanee was the eternal soul of man, who should liberate himself from 
matter ^iod karma as quiekly as possible by aiiiirtti and a&cefis. We cannor, 
however, give an estraci from Mr. Jama's brilliant if uttsdenlifie interpretationi 
of the stories of the Old Tcsttmcnt and the teachings of the New, Perhaps tus 
most interesting achievemoii was in hit use of inodem concepts taken from psy¬ 
chology and science in ihe service of his ndigkifiH The p^mge Mow* (hmsI 
largely on the argumcnls of earhei lain phibiophcn, but istII expressed in 
Lwentteih^entury terms, aim* ai sliowiiig that the soul* which for the Jain 
mdudn comeinmness and indeed hat conadotn awareness as its chief cliar- 
aeteristlc* u a simple suhstancep and therefore In its imcompoundcd state it 
ciemaL 

I Frcnn C. fain. Etiuyr and Addresses, pp. j 

Knowledge is *in alfcctbn or leeliiig—the sense fd awareness of an object 
or thing. Outside me are things^ noi knowdedgc] inside me ta knowledge, 
DOi things. 

fktc ^uiff corrKi, t(KF the ipdJhai. die rafecteil Mjift o-irniiklfJiy cBWBcipawd fmm k^ritw 
«hit tltvpll in «4£raal it tUc Mitnmjt the UC ichjEi m m iCalr ol 

CCriniiktc Mketlnm. fiocoi'dina ^ twil^pii&i lain Itichliii?, 
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The currcni of vibrntinns (sensory stimulus) ihat tomes from ihc ex¬ 
ternal object is [loi lri,idcd wkh knowledge. It is only matter in motion 
or motion of maricr (thai is, macter or energy m one form or anoiher). 
Only in contaert ivitb a conscious substance clt>cs it occasion knowledge 
(perception) j otherwise only a maierial or mechanical phcnomcnttii will 
ensue. 

The mere formation of the outline of an object on the retinae or else¬ 
where wall not account for petcepdon. No image is formed through the 
senses othet than sight. Visual peroeption itself only gives us an inverted 
image, which is the revefse of how things are ptrccived. There is, again, 
a great difference between the microscopic retinal image and the mental 
percepts xvhich may represent half the world. The main dilliculty remains 
yet to be staled. How is the retinal image itself perceived ? h it its nuiliiic 
that is frit? And by whom? Docs pereepikm merely consisE in a feeling 
of conuct wiEh the imnige formct! in the eye, or further baii. say in the 
perceptive centers of the braifi? il so tt will only give us a numlter of 
simulmieous touch-feelings—a coextensive serie} of sensaiions of touch 
along the outlines or over the area filled by the image. But how shall v/r 
account lor the brightness and color that play such an important part in 
vifluul perception.^ The external sttniulus^ ii would thus seem* merely 
calU out what is already there ii ts not itself transformed into per- 

ccpi ion—color, smeJh sounds, etc. 

Again, perception wil] be impossible for a composite substance. A com¬ 
posite substanice lacks in individualizjiifon. Dillerait purrs of a eomptksiie 
substance, c.g., a mirror^ will reOect differejit limhs or parts only of an ub~ 
jecEj the object in its enutety will not be^ cannot be+ rcBecied in ,inv of 
the parts of the reflecting surface, h will, therefore, be impiissihle for any 
part of a composite perceiver lo perceive the whole of an cihjcct. A am- 
pound, of course, does not, cease to be a cumpuund merely bcciiusc ii is 
given 3 simple name. 

Consciousness perceives the whole as well as the parts of an object 
simuilancouslvp U must therefore be a simple (uncompounded) thing, 
unlike the mirror, which is devoid of individuaUty. t . . 

Knowledge radicaljy dillers from ihc objeer in the W'orld outside. Tilt 
rose on the bush m the garden took a long time in putting in its appear¬ 
ance; a small cutting was first smek in the soili it gcrmiit.Ttcd after a 
time* then appeared leara and shoots; iJien a liny little bud slovvlv 
formed on one of the branches; and after a time ii bloomed into a rose. 
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Ncjthtflg like liU tediouA prcK:css o^icurs in consciousness at the momcni: 
of pcriieption. The knavi Log facuUy there and tiien produces from its mys. 
teriikiis nursery an exact o£ the exicrnal fose, And that without 

trouble. It would as easily produce two, three, ftmr, or a basketful of 
rose*, or any and all other flowers, whole gardens. * . . Its producing ca¬ 
pacity U really wontlcrful—it is in finite I 

Arc these epistemological facsimiles of outside crb'|cm manufactured in 
any way in the background of consciousncssH^ But knowledge is not 
aEomistic, nor made of parts. Siipposc yem try to break up an idca> e,g„ 
the [Jercept of a house, into bits and parts* The physical structure can be 
demolished. - - , But with what instruments shall we demolish the men- 
ul counterpart of the material edifice? . . . 

What does it all signify dicn? Is it meant rhat loose ready-made ideas 
arc nocked in an immenw ''siorcA'' some where in the mind ? 

Noj for OUT consciousness is unitary and not composite*Loose ideas will 
be like external objects and will have to be perceived as external obiccls 
arc perceived* With Iwse ideas the mind will itself become ideakss, and 
devoid of knowledge. But knowledge consists, really* only in the sutes of 
the perceiving consciousness, which arc inseparable from it. 

The unity of knowledge may be furJicr illustrated by another example. 
A man enters the field of my vision, and is perceived as one. A little later 
anodier man foins him. In my conscious ness aUo the tirsi man iA joined 
by the second. Now tn the world outside the tw^o men are separatej the 
first remained where he wssj the second merely came and sac down be¬ 
side him. But in the miruJ the two constitute but one percept. While the 
second man viA% approaching the firsi one. the mind w'as continually fur¬ 
nishing new and ready-made mental pictures corrcspiinding to the scene 
and the movements going ot] in the svorld outside. When the two men 
came together finally there was no blending or pasting together of tivo 
different pcrcepti in the mind. * - , The secret U only ^his^ that with each 
act of perception a new mental image is evoked and appears in the lime¬ 
light.^ . . . Thus a new percept is presented every moment by our com 
scioiuncss, and ii U a nfincompcFsitri. portlcSA, and unbreakable presen- 
EatJ^m. 

Furthermore I can have an idea of an object that may be rough, smfJtnK 

tbr ot cnn^Uitunm kilo^Ecd^e h ilworoiJ. bat cxiia in llie 

ffnulLliirflp owiTijff M ihc mtiUBifll uiAuoKe cd I he rttiW which ii ui 
aiiapmtuiD wish itw wrtM- j|A«thEV> lixaUuiEc ] 
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hoi, cold, light, hard, or iofi; but the idcj itself, that is my knowl¬ 

edge of the rjbjeet, is neither cold, nor hoi, nnr smooth, nor rough, nor 
hard, nor soft. In the like manner mior is to be found in the objects 
outside in the svcirlJ; bat none in the mind. This will also hold good of 
taste, smell, und sound. 

Knowledge then: i) consises m the scales of a nDncomposiie and part- 
less . . . subsLtnee: a) is natural to, thas is iiiliertml (unmanubetured) 
in, the perceiving fcirully; 3) is infiniie: and 4) is devoid of material quai- 
itiesj enbrp tasle and the liken 

Now a thing that is not made up of prts is eternal* bemg unbreakable, 
indesinictibfc and indiss4slublc. The faculty of knowledge, tJic panlest 
substance whose function h conscious perception, is, then, immortaL As 
such it Up and may proiierly be, termed 

The Ideal King I 

The lain attitude to rulcrship and govcniinent vaticti considerably. The state 
is a neccssary^ feature o£ society iu the period of deqlii^e In which wc now hnd 
oiitsdvcs. It maiu Earns ihe social order and if eonduclvt lo the good Ufc, 
leading to liberation^ In ihb rci^peet Jain thought diders very little from ikat 
of HJnduifm. In bet lain writers set much the same ideah before rulers As 
do ihose of Hinduism, and their thcFUght on tht snbjcci has few original 
features. A sample of typical bin advice to kings is given Eaier^ Exceptional 
idcaSj however, are 10 be ftiund in the writings eil Hcftiacliandm, who appears 
to have had real LnHuejice on polilics, which may still be Indirectly fell in hidu 
!o file present day. This teacher, the greatest doctoi tif Jainism^ wat born in 
or about *0% in Gujarat. E4ila-ing the fatq erdet &5 a boy, he rapid[y acquired 
a ];rcat reputation Eor learnings and was nimh pstmnized by the ptkwcrful 
king of the Chautukya dynascy, Jayasiinha (1004-1143)^ despite the fact that 
tlic laiier was an orUicxIox Hindu. Jayasimka died childless, and was succeeded 
by Kiimirtpilk (1143-72) a distant relation who seized the throne by I'orcei 
Under Hemachandra's inftuence Kumarapala became a fain, and, tf we are 
to believe later faui £ourcci„ rniorcctJ ahiima so rigorously thai two tncrchants 
were mtdrted of ail their wtmlih for the criine kihing fleas. There is no 
douEvt that Komarapaki did aiten^ti 10 enforce ahiinsi quite siringtniEy, utrder 
ihe guklamre of his lain mentor, w'ho composed several works in his honor., 
Hcmachandra died a little before hii pupil at eIic age of eighiy-four^ by fasting 
to deaths Kumarap^a h said to have died in ihe same manner. Hii successor, 
Ajayapala, introduced something of an orthodost reaction^ and ti. referred to by 
the Tains n a violent persecutor of their faith. 

Hciruchandra was evidenrly a man oi great versatility; aitioiig lus works 
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ire philc] 40 phk;tl ifeads«, gmmniiirs of Swskht ind Prakrit^ lejiica of both 
laogiiagn, j rmlisc on poctki, and ntuLh ourradvc poctrjf which, if fudged 
according to the cinoni oi the time, is often very beatitiml and brilliantly 
dever. The longest oJ' hii poeins is The Deedt of the Sixi^^iAw Eminrnt 
Men ^Tns^^fnidi^^^^^pa^usaciirita)^ an enormous work idling the stories of 
the twenty-four Tiirhankaras and of othei CTiiintfit hgurti in Jain myihology, 
including the patriarchs and various legeOcLtry ivorld tmpemrt^ The la^t lioelioii 
of this forms an ^dependent whole. The Dcrdf of Mahapfnt, and record* the 
life story of the hiilorkal founder of jainism. In iu cotirre Mabavira is said 
to luic prophesied in h[* ornoiscience the rise lo power of HcTnachatidra’s 
patron K-umarapila^ and lo have forecast the rtfomii he would inaugurate, 
U will be seen tbit Hemachajidra’i ideal king as a rigorous purion^ and that 
he has a rather pathetic faith that man couIlI be made gwd by IcgisbidoOH 
fFrom Miihaifiraeorita. 12+59^7/] 

The vows, especially those coniicniing * . . ftf>t>d+ 

He will keep regularly, and he will be generally celibate. 

The king will not only avoid pfosttiute:^ 

But will cnctniragc liis queens t* remain chaste. . . . 

He will not take the wealth of men who die soilless *— 

This is die fruic of insight, for men without insight are never satisfied- 

Huntings which even the Pandus^ and other pitiu^ kings did not give npt 
He will abjure, and all men will do Ukewwc at hu command. 

When he forbids ail injury there will be nn more hunting or other cruel 
sports, 

Evaian untouebobk wull not kill a bug ora louse^ 

When he puts ck>wu] all sin the wild deer of the forest 
Will ever chew the tnid iifibarmcd. tike cows in a sialL * . . 

Even creatures whncai meal by nature, at hiset^mmand^ 

Will forget the very name of mcni, as an evil dream ® 

" A£xon]ni£ to ciHter BuiiId U* bapk** tf man dinJ iUHi wilhriuil tnalc rdilhcv 

ih£ kiju; wii enudoi tn ^nfiTapnslc hii dKHigh ti* wit laptiniiiite for the 

mnsnnrtamc of ihc Mridcrw ami Rl*c nf iht .irad man'i diushler^ fn amfdamre 

ui>idL ibe pTH£|<{ vtt ihc Smfti KitEEiijjpiU aJkiw^ the wkinw ti* inherit in nich 

4a*». 

bmes ifil thr 

"It i ^[Knrrbttfrril^r ot Teidian tbougtit ihoi ibe linis Had pkirmSietxM^ ruiE 
d3c humiin btms> kin«ilEHn, bui d4> fittr ihr uumdL Ft^ virtue iv UA il^ 

w*j jiippowd dLrcii:ily H* iifeei dac asyfac af fUEutE. 
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Drinlcp which even pious [Tain] bymen had noi given up. 

He, perfect of souh will forbid every where- * * ^ 

Drunk:] rds^ whtKc fununcs were njliKd by caUmitoud driuk 

Will cince marc prrpspcTp when they have given it up at hi$ command. 

CnmbUiig^ which even princcd such as Nab ^ could not abandon,. 

He will utierly pm an end to, like the name of hid worst enemy," 

Under hid glorious rule^ thrnughnut the earth 
There will be no more pigeon races or cock fights. 

Continually bestowing his wealth on all men+ he will redeem the debts of 
the whole world. 

And will establish his own era upon eartk" 

The Ideal Kwg If 

Other Jain writers set somewhat less puriunkal ideals before their kings, and 
their concept of good conduct in nwitets of govcmtneiu dlHeretl bide from that 
of the Hindus. This it e^mpllficd in the Neaar o/ .{p/ioritmt on Foiiiy of 
Somadei'a, a Digambaia teacher of the tenth century. This it a colleetton of 
gncmiie sentenees on polilia and good conduel, written in Saofkxit prore. We 
quote some of those oorKerning the ideal king, 

[From Nit:uHyamrta, 8^ | 

A true lord Is he w^ho is rightoDUs^ pure in bneage* conduct and assodatesv 
brave, and cunsideratc in his behavior* 

He i$ a tnie ktfig who is se]f«mtroltcd whether in anger or pleasure;, and 
who uicrcascs his own estcellence* 

All subjects arc dependent on the king. Those without a lord caimoi lul- 
fiU their df::sLre&. 

Though they be rich* subjects without a king cannot thrive. How can 
human efion be of any avail in cultivating a tree without repots: 

Lf the king does not speak the truth all his merits are wonhlcss. If he 
deceives, his couriicrs leave him, and he does not bve long. 

' A tanuHM king ^ ibe ItceotL wth^ wu by 

•Ttii* line ai p quite efcu fnxil flEhef wUftn, thmE HcnuizJi^nijtaV 

4.kiiTm iM eat mcltHlc Utc rtimEKViikin Jit wix, 

^ Sevcml fl3feri kifi*a oi Hindu Indii aCifaUiitcd new ffrii, iJhat of KumlntpiU dkl 
wvt iurn're bii dcffih. 
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He Ls dear to the people wind gives of bis treasure. 

He is a gral giver whtnsc mind is set on fnistrattng the hopes of sup¬ 
pliants. 

Of what use Is the barren cov%% which gives no milk^ Of whai use is the 
king’s gr^ccy if he docs not fiulfiU ibc hopes of supplijuls? 

For an ungrateful king there h no help in trrnible. His frugal coun is like 
a hob full of snakes^ which no one svill enter, 
tf the king docs not rccogni^ merit the cultured will not come 10 his 
court. 

The king who thinks only of Hiling his belly is abandoned even by his 
queeu. 

Laziness is the door through which ah misfortunes enter. . - . 

A king's order is a wall which none can climb. He should not tolerate 
even a son who disobeys his coounands. . * . 

He should never speak htut fully, unt rust worthily* untruthfully, or un- 
neccssorily. 

He should never be improper in dress or manners. 

Wheel the king is deceitfuh wdm will mn be deceitful? When die king is 
unrightrous who will ant be unrighteous? , . . 

He should personally look into the affairs of his ^>eopb. . , , 

He should not make offcritig u> the spirits of the nighl. , ♦ _ 

Bribery is the door through which come all manner of sins. Those who 
live by bribery cut off their mother's breasts. . . , 

The ting is the maker of the tunes. When ihe king lightly protects his 
subjects all the t^uofters arc wishing 'Cows^* Indra raJns in due season, 
and alL living things ire at peace. 

Prtjc/icai Adtfkf on War and Pcacr 

Thdugh ehariiy and fergivencss are, oi course, locked on as cardinal v in ties, 
the highest rirtuep for the Jaiiip is nonvlE^knce* the lEuportauce of which is 
repeated aver and over again in Jain literature^ with many variatiDns. fl is 
□ Dteworthy that, dcspsie Its nonviolence, lamSsin never strongly opposed mi\i 
tarism^ several great Jain kings were conquerors, and the idciii Jam king, 
KuniarapiLa^ who is said 10 have enforced vegetarianism chroughour his realm, 
is now here said to have given up wirticc. No liiin monarch had the eolightmed 
scminicnts of Ashoka in this respect, aid nnwhcfc in the whole body of 
[aina literal urc is a plea for peace between states to he found such as that in the 

* iTo rue Mirbkh all tfkr wUha el' ifawc who tniflcc^ cEldlt.. 
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Buddhist Coidirfi Ltghx Sittra. Vct^ in nom^ot personal rcVatkxns^ 

aKimsa is repeatedly itaied to be the greatest virciie- 

Widi very ^ew r^ceptipns^ Indian ihinker? Iwkcd an wananc as legitimate. 
There weret however, two siihijob of thought on the iub|cet. One* typiRcd by 
the Miikuifh^atu und the p/ Xhnu [\fiiatiimrti)^ loaked on war 

as good in its awn right, a very eseiilng, if very grim spon, and $anie[imes even 
as a rcligiotis duty. There was no qucslion a£ ^uiitificd and uniimiiied warfare 
here; w-ars of aggression, if waged fairly arul with humaitity toward the 
w'oundcd., prisoners, and rLoncomboianis^ were itiii as legit imutc is wars of 
self-dcfeiise. The other school of thought, most clearly expressed in the famous 
irealisc on polity ascribed to KautiJyjf looked on war as a ^'con- 

dnuation of policy by other a Icgiiiniate Ust resort in achieving the 

aiiTES of siaiccfiltj but nut lo be embarked on ligh[lyr since it w'as expensive^ 
tiDublesanir^ and uncertain in its miicomt. 

Jainiiin supported tbe lecdiid poini of s'iew; the Jain W'rilcr on polity^ 
Somadeva, w^hn on practical grounds advices war smly as a last rnori, like 
lire Hindu potitiEial thcaHm, looks on it as a normal activity of the king. 

[ Fftim I^liwj^yimrta, cenio \ 

Tlic force of arms canneu do uhut peace docs. If you can gain your de¬ 
sired end ivitfi sugar, why use poison? , , . 

What sensible mm would abandon hb bale [of irtcrcinindise j tm fear of 
having to py toU on ^ 

For when the w.itcr is drained from the lake the crocodile grows a* thin as 
a snake.^ 

A lion when he leaves the fufeat is tio more than a jackaL 
And a ^nake whose fangs arc drawn is a mere rope, 

in union is sircngth^ Even a mad elephant will trip oti a twisted clump 
of grass. And the elephants of the quarters * are held by ropes of tivisted 
fibers. 

But what is the use of ocher means when the enemy can only be put dow^n 
by force? Such c\|3cdtents are like a Ubation of ghee poured on the fife 
I w^hiLdi makes it burn more fiercely j, 

T/if Miseries ^rtd Dangers <?/ Fotilics 

The passages which wc have quoted from the work o| HcmacJiandra and 
Somodeva typtfy two jain attitudes to political life. Tbc first $aw it os a 

^IinptTnig thnt rt b beitcf U* i kins tt> pay UibiLU lo i fnnfc pow'crtuJ rniitny, futhcr 
ilnni ^1 ficktE iM liui bdh^ Uik Jkh kinjiaiini itlk-kitcthcT. Riki pfobjHy bu 

*Thui rven il itw ciPTniif cuflqucn, ami iisrmi immenitij. pw^rrlul, h< inaj ytt Ivk miKli 
u|^ hk pulvef IfV unr mcoiu Lwtt ii tvill cIulu be uj him, 

‘ Mvttiicjl dnirl* dr|>lumi nvtrr ibe aid mill paiiiia 
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ntcum of enforcing morality u micicniood it upon iho» who would 

nm aocepc iho ftstiaintj of r«ligbn willingly; the lecond^ ^ a ncccssiry feotorc 
of ci'cryday Wic, which W3i perfectly legitiinnic j>rovided it was conducted 
juidy. A third attitude is dtat shown by Somaprabhii^ m iiUlhor of the late 
twelfth eentury* in the passage which we <|uote. The work from which it U 
taken ii i didactic poem* the Arouting 0/ Kumarapaht, which purports to 
tell of the conversion of K.in^ Kumarapala by Hcmachandra, and of his reforms. 
The w'ork is wriiren in niixcti SacLskrit* Prlkrk, and Apabhrntnsha; our quota- 
tion 1$ taken from a sexton composed in Apabhramsha. 

Though both hU main characters were keen politicians, Socnapmbha. in the 
course of one of the stories told by the monk to the kingi declares that pnlitkaL 
activity Is inevitahly sinfulp and ^vises laini to have nothing to do with it, 

[From KtimUnTpaiaprafiMhi*^ Apbhramsha sections* i.5i--<*o (Alsdorb 

105)1 

The achievcntcfit of the three aims ^ 
h the essence of man's Life, 

But advancement in ofice 
Is 3 hindrance litercto. 

For when it pfcitses the kingV mind 
A minister muit harm ntltcrs, and that is the source of sul 
H ow then can fjerfoct righteousness itrise in hinit 
Through which he may gain eternal bliss? 

And the fortune which an officer extorts by forte from others. 

Like a leech sucking bltxid, 

His master may take from him* 

For he [the king] actons from everyone. 

Subservient to ttomher, fnU of fears and c;ircsr 
Res[vonsibJe for manifold affairs of state. 

Htw can officials kntaw the joys of love. 

In which great happiness reveals Itself.^ , ^ * 

After tossing on the ocean of being, of which hirth and death are waves^ 
You have ctime in man's estate. 

Avoid the things of sense and pluck the fnjit of human hirlh.^ 

Wlty give up ten million for the sake of a mere penny r . * . 

* ftijchtcouancM, imJ p^emfr- 

kurtun Ninin jie cipiblr «f adbitfi'ipiff oHiiiaEeti' uWAtion. The fodi tujMi |ain 
a lutl^sa thty otc fdsgffn 14 nitrt, f>3pr m hrivcn ibert n impI Efwju^jh p< 4 ‘I 4 w iod pain lu 

wvfk nil ibe «4itliiJ([ rfil iKltru^ 
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If you spend only five days in tKt service of a king 
You bj-iog sin upon yourself, 

And you musi go, O souk us ihc dark golf of hell* 

With its inevitable^ intnlcrahle^ Inntmicrabie woes. 

So give up the king s service; though it seems sweet as houcy^ 
It brings scorn and diiilluiion, k is basically wretched. 

Work, O souk fur righteousness, and put aside your lethargy^ 
Lest In heU ypu find not a (cw unplcasanincsses. 

The soul that in youth does not strive after righteousness 
And does nnt avoid .iU.rcpreheiiiibte actbn% 

Will wring Li:s hands in the hotu- of death, 

And be left like an archer with a broken bowstring. 


CHAPTER VI 
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Ai wc have already seen, ihe eenturies which saw the rise of BudcUiism 
and fainisin in India were marlted by coniintiing social change and pro- 
found intellectual fertncnL What has been said above alxmt the conditioni 
in ss'biidi the heitrodtB! syaiems developed in the sixilt and fifth ceururies 
mnst be iK^mc in Tnitid in the study of fiuddhtsmi 

The founder of Buddhism was the son of a chief of the hill-iribe of the 
Shakyas. who gave up family life to become an ascetic when he was some 
twemy-ttine years old, and, after some years, emerged as the leader of a 
band of folhtwers who pursued the “Middle V?ay“ between extreme 
asceticism and worldly life. The legends which were told about him in 
later limes are mostly unreliable, though they may contain a grain of 
historical truth here and there. Mortwver many of the sermons and other 
pronouncements attributed to the Buddha * arc not his, but the work ut 
teachers in kter times, and there is cwnsiderablc doubt as to the exact na¬ 
ture of his original message. However, the historicity of the Buddha is 
certain, .ind wc may believe as a mimmum that he Wai origlaally a mem¬ 
ber of the Shakya tribe, that he gained enlightenmciii under a sacred 
pTpal tree at Gaya, tii the modern Bihar, that he spent many years in teach¬ 
ing and orgaitizing his band of followers, and that he died at aboui die 
age of eighty in Kusinsra, a small town in the hi lb. The Sinhalese Bud¬ 
dhists have preserved a tradition that he died In 544 a.c., but most modern 
authorities believe that this date is some sixty years too early. 

The band of yellow-rolictl frftrJjiJ/jfM* which the Buddha left behind 
him to continue hb viTirk probably remained for some two hundred years 
one small gioup among the many betcmKlox sects of India, perhap fewer 
in numbers and less infiiiential than the rival sects of Jains arid ATTvtkas. 

’ Ttic EjiIijlhMBol" « "AwiiocncJ." * idi«iou* lille ^iih whidi vt nwV ual^e the 
Cltfhlun “Cluirt“ {U., "Amuialed"! tol 'Sivicir.*’ The ButtJhs't ml iwmt WM SMklfafrtbj 

GaiitiiFTii SklriShaiihiP 'CiUtumii). 

"Ijltralty, 'Ixsntafi-** Th» h thr PUi iwl ty ihc Thcimtlila IkidJhbu. Tile 

S^niknt (oral b thu witfii u sfiiacrjlly tiiniUtrti 
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Tliough by Western standards iis mlc was rigid, involving coniinuous 
movement Erom pboc to place tor eight mojiths o£ chc year and the con- 
siimption of only one mcul a day, wliich was lo be obtained by 
it was light in camparlson with the discipline of naost other ordefs> the 
members n£ which were often compelled lo lake vows of total niidity, were 
not permiued to wash, and had Ui undergo painful penances. It is evident 
that between the dtaih of the Buddha and rhe advent of ^Utuikap the 
first great Bnddhisc cmjjcTOr, over two hundred years later, there was 
considerable development of duclrinc- Some sort of canon of sacred texts 
appeared, though it was probably not at thi$ time written dfiwn, and the 
Buddhists acquired numcraus Lay folbw^crs. For ilie latter^ and for the 
less spiritLially advanced monks, the scc( adapted popvtbr cults to Bud- 
tlhist purpcfcses—notably eKc cult of stHpas, or hmcral mounds, and that 
of the sacred ptpal tree. We have seen that these lud probably been wor¬ 
shiped in the Ganges valley from time Immemuriah and with such cidtii 
both Hinduism and Buddhism had to come to [eriiis. Buddhist monks 
began to overlook the lulc lhat they should travel from place to place 
c]ccc|vt in the rainy «:aMsn and u>ok lo settling pcrmanchtly in monasterics, 
which were crecicd on land given by kings and other wealthy patrons, 
and were equipped with pipal trees and stupas* thcoTctically commemo¬ 
rating the Buddha”* enUghtefimenl and death respectively^ 

Quite early in ihe histt^r)' of Buddhism secsanan <lilTereiicc* appeared. 
The tradition tells of two great caunciU of the Buddhist order, the first 
soon afici the Buddha^* death, the second a hundred years bier. At die 
btter q schism occurred, and the sect of Mahds&rig/iiiias ("members ol 
the Great Order”) is said to have hruked away^ dsicniibly on account of 
dilTcrcnccs on points of monastic discipline, but probably on dfxirinoj 
grounds also. The main body, which claimed to mamiain the true tradi 
licin transmititd from the days of the founder, mok to catling their system 
Thrrjiatlii^ ('The Teaching of the Elders'*), By Hitk over a century after 
this schism the whole of India except the saurhern tip had been unified 
politically by Magadli^u after a lung and steady process of expansion, 
which cubninaied in die rtse of the liiFSi great Indian ini|ierLil dynasty^ 
that of ihe Mauryas. The third and great esi of the Maury as, .Ashnka. be¬ 
came a BuddhisL According lo hi* own testimony Lie was so moved by 

*|n Sj^ikrlt but the Pjli Eomi ii uwL ii PjLi wji ihe oriicui 

vl ih* wet 
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remorse at the airn;ige earned by an aggressive war which he had waged 
ihai tie exf>crfenced n complete change of heart and embraced Buddhism. 
His iiiscriptfcms, the earliest intelligible written rcoords to have survived 
in India, testify to his eamestrtess and benevolence. 

Btiddhiani seems to have received a great impetus fnojii Ashokas 
patronage. He erected many stupa^ endowed new monasteries^ and eii- 
brged existing Buddhist establish menu. Jn his reign the message of Bud- 
hism was hrst carried over ilie whole of India by a number of mission- 
arici^ sem out, according to tradition^ after a third councij which met at 
Pataliputra (the mtxiern Patna) in order to purify the doctrine of heresy. 
It was in AshokaV rc^gn that Ceylon first became a Buddhist couutryp 
after the preaching of the apostle Mahinda. said to have been Adiota's 
son. who had become a monk. From [hat day onwards Ceylon haa re¬ 
mained a stronghold of the Buddhism of the Thera v-jda school t Mahl- 
yana and cither BuddhtSE sccts^ tbcjugh they have at times been influendah 
have never seriously shaken the hold of the form ot Buddhism which 
Ceylon looks on ai panicubrly its nwii. 

It is prnb^able that^ hy the end of the third century the dcKtrincs 
of Theravada Buddhism were m ci^sscntials much as they are now'. The 
monks taught, a dynamic pbenomenalism. mairiiaining that everything m 
the universe, including ihc gtxis and the souls cd living beings, was in a 
constant state of flux. Resistance to the cusmic flux of phenomena, and 
craving for permanence where penrmnenoe could not be found, led tn 
inevitable sorrow^ balvaunn wzs to be obtained by the progressive aban¬ 
donment of the sense of individuality, undi k w^as lost completely in the 
inde^ibabte stale kngwm at Nirvarut fFalir ‘‘blowing out"). 

Tlie Buddha himself had reached this state, and no bnger existed a» an 
individual; nes^etthclcsi he was still rather intxunsJstrntJy revered by his 
falbw'crs, and liic kss-leamccl BuddhisC lay folk tended to look on him as 
a son of high god. 

The fundamental truths on which Buddhism is founded are not meta¬ 
physical nr thcologicab but rather psychobglcaL Basie is the doctrine of 
the “Four Noble Truths'": t) ihai all life is inevitably sorrowful; 2) that 
sorrow is due to cnivingj j) that it can only be stopped by the stopping 
of craving; and 4) that this can only be done by a course of carefully 
disciplined and moral conduct, culminaiing in the life of coneenuaiioD 
and meditation led by the Buddhist monk. These four trtdii, which are 
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the common property of alJ schools of BuJdhist though^ axr pan of the 
true Doctrine (Pali, Mumma: Skt, tihiirmo}^ which reflects the funda¬ 
mental moral ]sLw of the universe/ 

All thinp uje cutnpij'iiie. Buddhism would dispute the Hegelian thcr^ry 
that uruts may organize themselves into gteiiter units which arc more 
than the sum of char parts. As a corollary uf the fact that alt things 
arc Composite they arc transient^ for the compusitioti of all aggregates is 
liable tn change with time, MoreovcTj being essentially tmnsienti they 
have no eternal Self or soul, no alndiitg individuality^ And, as vve have 
scen^ they arc inevitably liable lo sorrow. This threefold characECfization 
of the oature of the world and all tJiat it contains—sorrow(uL transient, 
and soulless—js frequently repeated in Buddhist iiteraturc, and without 
fully grasping its truth no being has any chiince of salvation, pnr imd! 
he thoroughly undersuinds the three characteristics of the world a man 
wiJl inevitably emve for permanence in one form or another^ and as this 
cannut, by the nature of things be bbcakiech he will suffer^ and probably 
make others suffer also. 

AH things in the universe may also be elassLfled into live components, 
or are comjxjsetl of a miailure of them; form and matter {rupa)^ sensa¬ 
tions perccptttiELS (/iidnii), psychic dispositions or cnnsimctiorts 

and consciousness or conscious thought The fir^ 

etmsisu of the objeeti of sense and various other elements of less impor¬ 
tance. Sensations are the actual Ceelings ariaing as a result of the exercise 
of the she senses (mind being the sixth) upon scnscHjbjcctx, and percept 
tions are the eogiiitions of such sensaiioos. The psychic constructions in¬ 
clude all the various psychological emotions, projicnsiues. faculties, and 
conditions of the tndividual while the IthJi component, conscitJtis thought, 
arises £mm the interplay of the other psychic constituents. The individ¬ 
ual b made up of a comhmadon of the five components, which arc never 
the same ftiom one rnoment to the next, and therefore his whole being 
b in a state of consrant flux. 

The process by which life cniitiruics and one diing leads to another is 

*Ttw fwil dJ^jrma h Empltiyfli in BuJdhiini ■ lidle ffpm its vst iri 

*ckI ii uricilr uatrfliiiJ4catric m En|d»h. OtK Aurhcnij tut trjnikt«3 n s-i ^'[bc 

Notm'^s in our if il ffAnJfttCil "the J>acinne>'' '^Rii'hKuUMiei^** rt "The Ijw of 

Ri|rh«»uflam'' AmriJins l» ccmlnsL T\ic term in UiaildhiErn iIh tHhcf j- nfttw M 

ijnnfti - in ^Ihitnuj, jn iic the ffiutinck dUil of 

Thiu itic BuEl^lu'^ft Jflit woTcfi mi^hi be innUiicdi "CrowLii^ if ibe dtiurru 
of all enfflfWiict ihuifii.”' 
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cxph.]ticd by the Glwiii oi Catmuon iFinic^a-famuppMn, lit. Dependent 
Orij'bmtinfi), The wo\ came of the piocw of birtli and dsMih and re- 
bin b is ignorance, the fkindamenud illusion that individuality and per- 
manence citisr. u hen in fact they do not. Hence there arise in the org:iniim 
various psychic phenomenap including desire, followed by an attempt to 
apisropriate things to itself—this is typihed cspecLilly by sexual cravmg 
:m<l sexuaJ LntercDUJsr^ which are iht iiciual causes of the next links in 
the chain^ which concludes with age and death, only to be repeated again 
am! again indefinildy* Rebirth takes pbecp therefore, according to laws 
of karma which do not essentially differ from those of Hinduism^ though 
they arc explained rather differently. 

As we have secn^ no pcrniancnt entity transmigrates from body to 
lubily^ and all things, including the individual, arc in a state of constani 
But each actj word> or thought leaves its traces tm the collccdcin of 
I he five constititents which make up the phenomenal individualp and 
Lbcir character alters correspondingly^ This process goes on tbrougbout 
life, andp when the material and immatcnal pani of die being arc u!|S- 
arated in death, the imntiiterial constituents^ which make up what in 
other systems would be called the soul, carry over the consequential ef¬ 
fects of die deeds of the past lifcip and obtain another body nceordingly. 
Tims there is no permanent souk bin nes^erthelcss room is found for the 
doerrine of transmigration. Though Buddhism rejects the existence of the 
soul this makes little diJfcrencc in praaxte, and the more popular liter¬ 
ature uf Buddtiism, such as tlit Birih takes for gransed 

die existence of a ijuaii-soul at least, wbkh endures indefinitely. One mi 
ot Buddhism^ the i'ifwmrrfva* which admittedly made no gneat Imprcsskjn 
on the religions life of India, acttially went so far as to admit the existence 
of an indcscnbablc substratum of personality which was 

carried ov^r from life to life uruU nItitrLatrly it was dissipated in Nirvi^iia, 
thus fundamentally agreeing with the pncumatolngy of most odier Indian 
religinas- 

The process of rebirth tun only be stopped by achieving Nirvana, first 
by adopting right vieW'S about the rmturc ul existence, ilten by a carefully 
controlled system of moral conduct, and fiDally by conccniration pud 
mciiitarJoiL Tlic state of Nirs'ana cannot be described, hut k can be 
hinted lii or suggested meraphortcally. The wurd literally means ‘'blow¬ 
ing out/" as of a lamp. In Nirvana all idcu of un individual personality 
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or ego ctaset to exist and ibcfc U nothing to tw icborn—as tar as the 
dividual is concerned Nifvana is annihilation. But it was ecriainly not 
gcncrallv thought of by the early BudiihUts in such negative terms. It 
was ratlicr conceived of as a trsnsoendent state, beyond the possibihiy of 
full comprehension hy the ordinary being enmeshed in the illusion of 
selfhood, hut not fundamentally different from the state tjf supreme bliss 
as dcscrilicd in oilier iKm-thcistie Indian systems, 

Tlicsc ate the doctrines of the Theruvada sclwol and, with few raria- 
tions, they would he assciiied to by all other schools of Buddhism. But 
the Mahay ana * and quasi-MLihjyana sects develo[Kd otiicr doctrines, in 
favor of whieft they often gave comparatively little aitcmion to these 
fundamental teachings. 

Of the Lesser Vehicle only one sect survives, the Thera vada, now prev¬ 
alent in CeyluJi. Burma, fhailatwL Camliodia, and Lac*. There were 
several others in earlier times, some of which bad distinctive metaphysi¬ 
cal und psychological systems which approached more closely to those of 
the Greater Vehicle than did that of the Therava da. The most imjsortant 
of these sects was perhaps that of the Sarvastivadins, which stressed the 
absence of any real entity pj.«ing through time in transmigration, hut on 
the other hand iminlained the ultimate reality of the chain of events 
svhich made up die phenomenal being or object. A sub-sect of the 
Sarvastiradins. the SEiulfaniikas. emphasized the atomic nature nf the 
compimejit dementi of the chain-^Jvery instant a composite object dis- 
ap;>e.'ire<l, lu be replaced by a new one which came into being as a result 
nf the Iasi. This view of the universe, which apixairs in the systems of 
other Buddhist seeis in a less emphatic form. » akin to the quatitum 
theory ot miidcm physics. 

Another very interesting sect of the U«cr Vehicle w^js the Malwsan- 
ghika. said to have b«n the first to break away from the main liody of 
Buddhism, Subdivided Into niuncrous schosds, its chief characteristic was 
she doclrine that the things of the phenomenal world were not wholly 
real: thus it paved the way for ihe idEilist wotld-vicw □£ Maliayana 
phibsophy- Buddhas, on the other hand, according to the fully developed 

'W'iili tbc 'ue of (he MiltSyinn firm nl HuiliHiim, OhcIiIIuiI iKti Inninc diTiilei] UUB 
inJ|.=r Ttie nrwrf Hrfenul (o ih^r ^Jortrine ai ihr ihc 

Gteiiet VehitJi tin iLralion). aiul n* nvali' u it* " ^bc tasa Vebidc> 

Wc ha« fivncralli O. call the tuwf arnup Tliarsvili (row ihc MWe nl iu {iiiiW 
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doctrine of the hiid full reality* as heavenly bdngs tn n 

Slate of pcrpciunl mystic trance, and eanhiy fiSiitklhas ^iich as the histork 
ca! Gntitama were mere docctic manifestations of the Buddhas in their 
true Slate. U is passible that gnostic dfjctrmes from the Middle East in- 
(luenced this form of Budilliism, which came very clijse id Matiuyanism, 
dilTering only in the d)arinc of bodhisaitvas^ 

Buddhism also taught an advanced and altruistic system of morabty^ 
which tvas a corolhtry to its metaphysics, since one of ihc fir si steps on 
ihe road to Nirvana was to do good io odienL* and thereby weaken ihc il¬ 
lusion of egoily which was the main cause of humun sorrowp Buddhbm 
set itself strongly against animal sacrifice and cncoiimgcd vegelurLimsm, 
though it did not definitely impose it. It tended towards peace, even if 
Ashuka's successors did not heed his jniuncti<ms u> avsdd aggmsion. Its 
attitude to ihc system of ebss and caste is fvot always definiic^ while pas* 
sages in the Buddhist scriptures cm be found which aitack all claims to 
superiority by right of birihp the four great ebsses seem to Iiavc licen 
recognized as an almost mevitable aspect of Indian sociciyi but the Biid- 
dhisi cbssiiicaiiun of [best classes varies significantly from that of the 
Hindus, for in Buddliist sources the w^arrior is usually mentioned before 
the brahman. 

Hie total litemtare of Buddhism is so brge that It k quite impossible 
for a sifiglc indisiduaJ to master it in his ii 5 ciimc. Each of the numerous 
sects ot Buddhism had its verskm of the sacred scriptures WTiiien either 
in 4 semi-vcrriacubt Prifcritic bnguage or in a form of Sanskrit with 
peculiar syntax and vocahubry^ generally known as ^’Buddhist Sanskrit,"* 
Besides these there wms a great body of commentarial llteramret and 
much philosophical and devotional writing of all kind^. Muizh of the 
literature of the sect* mher than the Therav 5 da ha* been loii, or only sur¬ 
vive* in Chinese ur Tibeian tranvbtit^nSiT but ihc complete cunoti of 
Theravada Buddhism has been fully prcservetl in Ceylon^ It is Therefore 
of fundamental Importance hi any study of Buddhism, h is wrliten in 
Pallp A bngU4igc tebted to Sanskrit^ and based on an ondent vernacubr, 
probably spoken in the western part of India. 

The canon is generally known os Tnpifal^a (the TArer after 

the three sections into svhicli it is divided,, namely Comfuict (Vinaya}^ 
Ddrortwr ( 5 rirru), and Sfippiemeflrury Doerrm^/ The 

first Pisa^ii contain* die rules of conduct of ihc Buddhist order of 
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mf^jnks Mid nuns* u^ioll^- in cunni^abn with nairntivcs which puqxjrt 
Hi tell the circumsunccs in whidi the Uuddh.i bid down each rule. The 
scocind i% the most important! ii conuins discourses^ mostly ai- 

iriLnilcd to the Buddha, divided into five sections* the Long Group 
(Dig/ta NiJi^ayit) containing lung discourses; the Medium Group 
(Majj/timu Ni\dya) with discriurscs of shorter lengthy the ConnerrrJ 
Group (Sarnyutiii a coliccUDo of shorter pronovmcements on 

connected topics; the Progrenitv Group (Anguitura NiJiiaya}, short pas¬ 
sages emogcd in clcvcij sections uccording to the number of topics dealt 
with in each—thus the three types of sin, in ael, word and thouglit, occur 
in section three, and so on; and fin ally the Minor Croup (Khuddal^a 
NiJ^dya)^ a uunTiher of works of varying type, including the Lxrandful 
and very ancient Buddhist poems of the Way of RigAteouinesf (Dham- 
mapada) and a coltecdon of verses which are filled out by a lengthy 
prose commenuiry to form the BirtA Stones (fataJ^a) relating the previous 
births of the Buddha. 

The third rhe Supplemcfftury Doemne^, is a collection of scv'cn 

works on Uuddhisi psychology and mciaphysks^ wliich arc I title more 
than a syslcmati^jatiun nf ideas conuined in die Dij;eoi/j.re^, and are defi- 
hitely bier than ihc main body of the cation. 

There is considerable disagrccmciu .tbout the date of the canon. Some 
carlici- studcnis of Buddhism believed ih^t the Conduci and DtJeourre 
existed in much the same form as they do now within a hundred 
years of the Buddha's death. Later authorities are inclined lo heheve that 
the growth of the canon was cufuidcrably slower. On the oihcr hand 
many of tlie discourses may look hack U> the Buddha himself, rhough 
all have been more or less worked over, and none can be ipceificd with 
certainty as being his own words. The orthodox tradinon itself admits 
llul the BasJ(et of Suppiememury Doitrinej (AhhidAumma h 

later than the other tun, and was not compkied until the lime of Ashoka. 
Sinhalese tradition records that the cajion was not committed Ui writing 
until the reign of King Vattugamani (S9-77 &.c.), and it may net have 
finished growing until about dlls time. Thm it 15 possible that it is ihc 
product of 35 many as four centuries. 

Tlicrc are numenOLis other works in Pali which arc not generally con¬ 
sidered carmnicaL Perlups die most impirtam of shese works are the 
standard commentaries on the btv;»ks of the tiLn{in, most of which, it is 
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Silidj were compiled m Ccybr by the great df^£or BudcUiaghosat of the 
fifth century a*d., from carher cemmenrarie^. As well as passage:; of ex¬ 
planatory characteTp the commcntarlCT ccmtaln much adcient Buddhist 
tradition not tci be found dsewher^ and the clucidaiioft of the 
verses^ in plain and vigorous prose, contains some of the finest narrative 
HicraiuTC of the anctent world. Uuddhaghosa is also the reputed author of 
iX valuable compendium of Buddhist doctrine, TA^ 0/ PurifiirMOJf 
{VisadiiAimuggii)^ Anotiitr very important Pali work of early date Is 
The Qitettiom q/ fCirtg Mefxarfder (Afr/mJtfpMirA*!), bum which several 
passages arc translated here. The insenprEons of Emperor Ashoka (c. 
273-231 Bjc,) must also be included in any survey, iuioe they are Inspired 
by Buddhism and ore ai least In part intended to inctiliiatc the morality 
of Buddhism. 


BASIC DOCTRINES OF THERAVADA BUDDHISM 

T fottr Nablc Tru^As 

.According to Biiddhlit iradition this was the fim sermoD preached by the 
Buiiiiha. After gainbg eiilighteiiincnt under the Tree of Wiwlofn at Gaya He 
proceeded to Varanasi where, in a park outside the etly, he found five ascetics 
who had farmerly been his isrocialei, and wbfl had left lum in disgust when he 
gave up Aelf-tncutiiimtioo and self-siaj-vation sts meless in his quest for supnemc 
wudom. fd (he presence oi these five the Buddha **5^ in motion the Wheel - 
of the Law^' by pro^hing this sermon, whidi outMnes the Four Noble Truths^ 
ihc Ndsle Eightfold Path, and the Middle Way, three of the most important 
concepts of Buddhism. 

[From S&inyMtta NiJ(dya, 542}if.*) 


Thus I !iavc hcarcL Once the Lord was at Varanasi, at the deer park 
called IsipatamL There he addressed tlic five monks; 

There arc two ends not to he served by a wanderer. What art these 
two? The pursuit of desires and of the pleasure svhich springs from dc- 

' Thz 4adn3l OOifie *d fiiiurii, Omv tiffidjlly the Ifwliin iftiterRfacftt. 

* The chBJuat wbed k SlKlWl Indis lyrotwIiziiiS Cfnp4/f and hcflcc ihb phri^ mny be 

“rMlharlMd kn ^n^ucu ua bekdl of rtw Kiniiiiiint of 

* Iq flU .|kUiMhom trm the PHI wptUfei, esoefq Wjwr ipcxabd, rdercRce k tttwk to the 
PaJi Tent Souety'* rdiAinn of ihe (eU. 
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sire, which is base, common, leading to rebinh, ignoble* and unprofitable; 
and the pursuit of paLd and hardship, which is gricvoits. ignoble, and un¬ 
profitable. The Middle Way oE the Tathagata * avoids both ih«e encU. 
It h cnlightcncdt it brings dear vision, it makes for wisdom, and leads to 
pcacc+ insighii enlightcnmenij and Nirvana, Whiit is the Middle Way? 
^ . It Is the Noble flight fold Path—Right Views, Right Resolve, Right 

Speech^ Right Conduct Right LivelihocxL Right Eflortt Right Mindful- 
ness*® and Right Ctmeentration. Thii is [he Middle Way. . . . 

And this is the Noble Trush of Sorrow, Birth is sorrow, age Is sorrow* 
disease is sorrow, death is sorrow; contact with the unpleasant is sorrow, 
scparaiioti from the pleasant is sorrow, every wish imlttlltlled is sor- 
row—in ^Qxt ail the five components of individuality^ are sorrotv. 

And this is the Noble TniEh of the Arising of Sorrow, ]t arises from 
craving, svhich leads to rebirth, which brings delight and passion, and 
seeks pleasure now hercj nrrtv there^—the craving for sensual pleasure, 
the craving for continued life, the craving for power. 

And this is the Noble Truth ol the Stopping of Sorrow, It is the com¬ 
plete stopping of that craving, so that no passion remains, leaving it, be¬ 
ing emancipated from it. being relciised from it* giving no pbee to it. 

And this is the Noble Truth of the Way which Leads to the Stopping 
of Sorrow. It is the Nobk Eightfold Paih—Right View's, Right Resolve, 
Righi Speech, Righl Conduct, Right Livclihootl, Right Ejfidrt, Right 
Mindfulness, and Right Omcentratiun. 

TAe Nature of Consciousness and she Chain of Causaiion 

The following though it piitpoits lo be a single micrance of Uie 

Buddha, is rvidcmly a conflaTion of separate passages, biarbg on die character 
of consciousness. It coo tains a short statement ol the contingent naiutc of con- 
setdusness or conscious thought, an appeal lor an object ive and clear reali 7 jdon 
that everything whatever is dependent on causes outside itself, an enumeration 
of die ctemcnis of I he Chain of Causation, given first in revem order, an CK- 
honauon to the monks not to bother unduly abouc the question of the survival 
of the pcrsooiility and to realize the facts of the Doctrine for themselves, not 
taking them frcim the lips of the Teacher, anti finally an impressive passage 

who hdi ihui anainn!/' ew isE tKr lUki si UvUnJhii. 

■ 5 aJf, Eil. “mEin«fy.“ Ai ill trnia the mmlk ii far u pc;«siblc be fuliy c<rtViCn)ttt 

uf fili attkraa, ihd and be awire that ihp «4tcfil i# In Erulurinf ipdi- 

^idiaal, bul « cofnpo^icc ifhI Eraiiilrwr coEhtlMPtr ot nuEcnal and piycbic tscicin. 
seosjtbnu prrceswrnm. pivehie didpo^iiiisisd, md comckmiaoi. 
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ccjmpajiiig the life ihc wdiiury man wiih tkai c*i the Buddlva^ whkh we 
have xivA tp3.ee to give here^ 

(Fitrtn Miiffhima j 

Ontc a cmnin monk n^imed SSti, the son of a fishcnuLift,^ ismcdvcd the 
pernicious heresy as he unilerstmid the Lord’$ teachings coristinui- 
ness continticd thmughci-ut transmigration. When they heard this several 
monks went a4id reasonc^l with him ^ . . but he wotdd not give iri» hut 
held firm to his heresy. . * * So they went to the Uird and put the mat¬ 
ter to him. and he sent a monk to fetch Sdti+ When Sdti had come the 
Lord asked him if it was true that he held this heresy * . - and SItl re¬ 
plied that he did hold iE. 

"What, thent" asked ihc Lord, *'is the nature of consciousness 

"Sir, It is that which speaks and feck and experiences the consequences 
of good and evil deeds " 

^‘SVheun do you leli, you foolish fellow, tliat I have taught such a dbe- 
trine? Haven't 1 said, with many similes, ihnt coui^ii^iisness is not iiv 
dependent, but comes about through the CKnin of Causation^ and can 
never arise without a cause? You misunderstand and misrepresent mc+ 
and so yoLi undermine ycjtir own position and produce much dcineriL 
You brmg upon yourself lasting harnt and sorrow? + , . 

Then the Lord addressed the assembled monks! 

'‘Whaici.'er form of consciousness arises from a condkiian is know'n by 
the name of that condition; ihus if it arises from the eye and from forms 
it IS known as visual consciousness , . . and so with the senses of hear- 
ing* smelt, taste, touch* and mind, and their objects. It's |u.st like a firei 
which you call by the name of the fuel—a wood fire, :i fire of sticks* a 
grass firei a cowdung fire* a ilre of husks, a mbbisb fire, and so 

“Do you Eigrcc, monks, that any given organism is a living being?’' 
^Yes* dr.” 

"•Do you agree that it is produced by food ?" ‘"^Yes^ sir.'^ 

**And ihai when the food ii cut oil the living being U cut off and dies?’' 
"Yes, sir" 

* Ira t\KGty fbc wilflrai ci^ w mratflkp ha lurJ bdUMnc ■ full member <]£ ih^ Ofeief* 
krrdrTiii3U bai Uus ptiilwH* the J^ili pctipilirvt k?li«a intention the fan thal i iTumlt 

WM1. uf hixrabtt hirrii. U would i«m tllal thcr wttt M ffw fmn diP^-eiauaMi*- 

implkatiod ii eoix juU iS nrr if auml b?: fuel hu 4 bf ibe tad 

uKfJ^ IQ ckmioatiiM*! I* lay the »en«bi and ttcii ub^evtf^ adjJ iccDfdirajIv. 
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"And ihat daiibL on any of dieic will Iti^d ib prrpkstity?" "Yes, 

sir ” 

"And thnr Right Rccognjiion b knowledge of die true laeis as they 
really arc?"" "Yes^ dr” 

"‘Now if you cling to this pure and unvltialed viciVj if you cherish il| 
tmjure it^ and make it your own, will you be able to develop 4 state of 
consciousness with which you can cross the stream of Lfamniigratiod as 
on a raft, which you use hut eju not keep?*' *'No^ strr 

"^But only if you maintain this pure view^ btai don't cling to it or 
cherish it - . li only if you use it but arc ready to give ii up?” * **Yes,. sir*^' 

“There are four bases which support all organisms aod beings^ w^hether 
rujw existing or yet to be. They are; firsts food toatsc or fincT w'hich 
builds up the bodyj secondj coniact; third, cdgitatiuji; nnd fourth, con- 
sdoiisncss. All four derive and originate from cracing. Craving arises 
from sensation, sensation from contact,^ contact from the six senses* the 
six senses from physkd furiOi physical form from consciuLisncss^ con¬ 
sciousness from die psychic commicdoii^, and the psychic constructions 
fmm ignorance. . , * To repeat; Ignotuncc U the cause of tlic psychic 
constructions* hence is caused consciousness, hence physkal form^ hence 
the six senses^ hence contaetk hence sciisaduns^ hence craving, hence at- 
uichmcntr hence liecomingp hence birth, hence old age and death with liII 
tile disEraciicm of grief and lamentation, sorrow and despair. This is the 
arising of tile W‘holc bi>dy of iJ). , . . So we arc agreed that by the com¬ 
plete cesiaiion of igEtc^rance the whole body of ill ccaAes, 

“Now would you, knowing and «dng tliis^ go b;ick to ynur past^ 
wondering whether yuu existed or didn't exist long ago^ or how' you ex¬ 
isted, or what you were, or from w^bat life you passed to another?” "No, 

SJf*" 

"Or would you look forward to die future with the same thoughts?^' 
“No, mr 

*"Ot would you, knowing and seeing this^ trouble yourselves at the 

* UuaEthiKm n ■ :pfjitlk4 irUcni, wilh euw wn Irft Utubi htk\gi ftmi 

Thrl appsivattv Unt^fio ilut ibe mo%i |y:aa»irficnt:i| ilcKllEim tyl IkiaHlIiunj jjc 

ijolf imejiPk IP dm OiiJ, Aiid rniul not be rnalEUimfjJ ciogtrijixaj^ iar iliEir owjj ipkir. 11 
Mh£> tliat thmt be ETii£hii. tsn only be rcdlizAt jti Nirrloa a 

4pprcacjlnl. 

'H^e >!» lotd Uul.cfliit)£ iititti fniiuct* lhj>^uj;b u^bilc in tbc 

viiuu MnlclKc^ ConT^ECl ifMei frpffl There H FW ta\ fiflTjidwjiH hcciitw the ciUkft i» 

itiil - 1 ^ lint n cite eiuiK ^ jnr uHiEi. 
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present time about whether or not you really exist, what iind hmv you 
are, whence your being came, and whither it will go?" "'No, sir,'" 

"Or w'oulfi you, possessing this knowledge^ say, *We decLirc ii because 
we revere our icachcrV ‘"No, sir." 

'Or would you say, *Wc don't declare it as ffram ourselves—we were 
told it by a leacher or ascetic'?*' sir^ 

"Or wtmld you bok for nnnthcr teacher?" '‘No, sir." 

"Or would you suppon ibe rituals, show% or festivals of ocher ascetics 
or brahmans?” "No^ sir," 

"Do you only declare what you have known and seen?*" sir.” 
"Well done, brethren! 1 have taught you the doctrine which is imme:- 
diately beneheiak etertijd^ open to a Ik leading them onwards, ui be mas¬ 
tered (or hiiTjsclf by every inielligcnt man/" 

Doannci Ahota the Son! 

The early Buddhists never ceased to imprtsi upon their hcarerf the iaet that 
the phenornenal personality wm in t constant state of Euje, and that there was 
no etcraal soul in the iodivtdiia! m anything like the Hindu khSc, On the 
other hand the ^wfected being luid reached Nirvfna, and nothing could Lkt 
meaningfully predicated about him. The lulluwing passage^, attnboted to the 
Buddha himscli, endcizes the sotd iheorm of other seas. 
fFrom Digfta iViffl va, aJk| ( 1*1 

It is possible to make four propcwitinris concorimg the nature of the snuj— 
"My soul has form aisd is minutCt" "My wid has form and is boundless," 
"My soul is without form and is minute^ and “My soul is without form 
and boundless," Such propositions may refer to this life or the nesu, , , , 
There ore us many ways of not making propositions concerning the soul, 
and those with insight do not make them* 

Again the soul may be thought of as sentient or insetideni. or as ncitW 
one rtor the other bm having sciuicncc as a pmpeny. If someanp aifjrms 
that his snut is sentient you should ask^ "Sentience it of three kinds^ 
happy* sorrowfuk and neuttak Which of these is your soiJ?” For when 
you feel one semadon you don^t fee! the others* Moreover these sensa¬ 
tions are impermaiietii^ depcn^fcii^ conditions, result iiig ftom a cause 
or causes^ perishable, transitory, vutiishing, ceasing. If one experiences a 
happy sensation and thinks is my souJ,^ when the happy seiisa- 
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iic>n ceases kc will chink ^My soul has departed.*^ One who tkinlcs thus 
looks cm his so til as something impcrifUincnc in iJii& life, a. blend of hap 
ptness and sorrow witli a bcgiiuiing and end, and so this proposition is 
nciE acceptabk. 

If someone affirms that the soul is not sentient, you should ask, "If 
vou liavc no sensafiem, can you say that you CKist?'* He cannot^ and so 
ihii prcipositipn is not acceptable* 

And if somenne affirms that the jfoul has sentience as a property you 
should ask, '"[f all sensanons of every kind were to cease absolutely there 
would he no feelings whatever. Could you dacn iay *l eicist'?” He could 
not^ jnd so this proposicinn is noi accept^Jc. 

When a monk docs not look on the soul as coming under any of these 
three categories * . * he refrains from such views and clings to nothing in 
the world; and noi clinging he docs nut tremble, and not trembling he 
attains Nirvana. He knows that rebirth h at an end, thai bU goal is 
reached, that he has accomplished what he set out to do, and that after 
this present world there is no other for him. It would be absurd to say 
of such a monkt with lus heart set free, that he believes that the perfected 
being survives after death—or indeed that he does noi survive, or that he 
does and yet <h>es not^ or that he neither does nor docs not. Because the 
moztk is free his state transcends all expression, prcdicaiion^ communica¬ 
tion, mid know'lcdge. 

The Jj-Vm/Zc of J/je Chariot 

This passage fitun the of IT/ug Mtnandrr is ameng the best known 

argumenis in favor of the composite nature of the indlvUlaalH The Greek 
king Milinda, or Menaodtr, ruled lo northwestern India about the middle of 
the second century B.e, According to the text ht wai converted to BiiddhUm 
by Nagasena, and die wheel which appear^ on some of his numcroui coins 
would suggest that he was in fact influenced by the indayn relhgion. The style 
of the Qae^nom is in soitie measuic rcminijceiu of the Upanlsbads, but some 
authorities have thought lo find traces of the influence of Plaio and have sug¬ 
gested that the anchor or authors knew Greek. Though Ln its present form the 
work Tuay be some centuries bier* its kernd may go back to before the Christ 
tian era. 

I Front (Trenckncf ej,) pp, 25 h | 

Then King Menander went up to the Venerable Nagusena, greeted him 
respectfully, and sat down. Nagasena replied to the grcecing, and the 
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King wii4 plciiscd ai hearL Tlicn King Mcn^indcf "Hovv ts your 

reverence known, .ind whai is your name?” 

"Tm known as Njgaseiuu your Majcsiy. that's what my fellow monks 
call me. But though my jJHirents may have given me such a name * .. - it's 
only a generally iindersiocxl term, a pracdcnl (ksignation. There is no 
question of a pemuincnt individual implied in the use of the word/' 
'‘Listen, you five hundred Greeks and eighty thousand monks I" ^\ti 
King Mcnaiukr* "‘This Nagaicna has just declared that thcre^s no permo- 
iictit individualiiy implied in his riame!" Theiu turning to N[iga;sefia^ "tf. 
Reverend Nagascoa. there is no permanent individuality^ who gives you 
monks vcjur robes and food* lodging and medietnes? And who makes use 
o[ them? Whj> livca a life of rightcousneits, mediiiUes, and feaches 
Nirvana? Who destroys llviijg beings, steak, fornicates^ tells lies, or drinks 
spirits? ... If what you say is true there's ncidier merit nt^r demerit* 
and no fruit or result of good or evil deeds. If somermc were to kill you 
there would be no qucsticin of murder. And there wottld be no masters 
or teachers in the jliuddhist] Order and no ordinations. !f your fellow 
monks call you Nag-jiena, what then is Nagosena? U'lmld you ay that 
your luir is Nagosena?*' ^'No. your Majesty/* 

"'Of y<mr nails* teeth, skin, or other pLirts of your Ixxly^ or the outward 
form, or scttKition, or pcrceptioiu or the |i^ychic construcihms, t)r con¬ 
sciousness? ^ Arc any of these Nagasctia?'* ""No, your Majcity/' 

‘*Tlieii are all these taken together Nagasena?” "No, your Maicsiy/" 
"Or anything other than they?*' **No. yfyur Maiesty ” 

'‘Then for all my asking I find no Nagosciui. Nagasena is a mere sound! 
Surely what your Reverence has mid is falset” 

Tlien the Venerable Nagaseii.i addressed the King- 

''Yotif Majesty, how did you come heiw—on foot^ or in a vehicle?** 

*^In a chnfisu'^' 

“"Tlien tell me what is the charioi? Is the piAt the chariot?" "No, ytmr 
Reverence,** 

"Or the axliip w^iweU, frame, reins, yoke^ spokes, or goad?*' "None of 
these things is the diariot/' 

''Then all these se^xirate pans taken It^geiher arc the chariot?” *'Nop 
your Reverence.^ 

^Tlicn is the chariot aomething other dMn the separate parts?” 
your Reverence/" 

J&ve cudrfNMlrQW IculiviEJaaEilji' {ate |L 
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*'Thcn for all my aiking, ynur Majcs^tVi I can find no charbi. Tltc 
tlurioi « a mere sonnd, Wh.it then is the chatbt-^ Siucly whal yuur 
Mitfcsty has said is fcikc! There is no charim! . + T 

Whun he hod sptjkcn the five hunclred Greeks cried "WcU doneP and 
said to the “Nc^w, yobir Majesty, get uiii uf that dilemoLf if ynu 

can!'^ 

*'What I said n-as not false."' replied the King, "It's on accotuit of all 
these vari^iLiS crjmfKincms, the pok^ axle* ivherls^ and so ott, that the ve- 
hide Is called a chariot, h'^s just a gcneraHy understood term^ a prac¬ 
tical designation." 

■’Well said, yokif Mfljestyt You know what the word 'chariot' means! 
And Jt"Ji iiist the same w^ith me. It's on account of the varu^ui enmpements 
of my being that Vm known hy the gciicr«tlly understood term, the 
practical designation Nagaseaa*'' 

CAaugc find Identity 

Atiet convincing Menandef at the composite iiature of the personality by the 
simile of die cluriot. Nlgastiu. shows liiio by anothei simile liow ii is eon- 
Unuoijy changiTig with ihe passage of time, but ^lossessts a specious lanliy 
through the eontinutty of tlic bc^fy^ 

I From (Trcnckncr cd.Ji p. 40] 

’^Reverend NagaseniL'" said the King* "^’whcii a man is barn docs he re¬ 
main the same | being} or l^ec-fimc amithcr?’' 

“He neither Tcimiiis the same nor hcoumes anoiher,” 

“Give me an example!'' 

“What do you think, your Maiesty? You w^ere once a baby lying on 
your hack, tender and sm^U and wc:ak. Was that baby ytju, who are nraw 
grown up?" 

"No, your Reverence, the hahy sv;is one being and ] am another." 

''If thaTs the disc, your Majesty, you had no mother or father, and n<i 
tnichers tn Icamingi ntanners, or wistiorti. . , , Is ihe boy w'ho ^k$ to 
school one I being t arid the young man who has finished his eduration 
another? Dtjes one person commit p ciirnc and anodicr tulTcr mudlation 
for uT" 

'"Of course not, your Rcvercjicr! Rui whai du you siiy on the question 

'*t am the being 1 was when J was a luby*" said the Elder . . . "for 
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through the continyity of the body all itagCJ of life are included in a 
pragmatic unity.” 

"Give me an iJJuSitraiioR,'* 

"Suppose a man were to light a lamp, would it burn all thmugh the 
night?" *'Vci, it might-" 

“Now U the dime which burns in the middle watch the same as that 
which burned in the first?" "No. your Rcvcfcnce " 

"Or is that which burns m the bst watch iliesamt as that wjiich buiricd 
in the middle ?" "No. yo ur Re ^'erenee." 

"So Is there one Limp in the first watch, another in the middle, and S.'ct 
another in the last?" 

"No. TItc same l.imp gnws light dl through the night," 

"SimiLirly, your Majcsiy, itie continuity of phenomena is kept up. One 
l^xrsuu Comes into exUlciicc, anotlter passes away, and the scc^uctice runs 
oonunuously without self-conscious existence^ neither the same nor yet 
another." 

“Well salt!. Reverend Nigasenpl" 

Thf Process of Rchsrth 

In this litile pssage Nagasena pressej the analogy of the lamp further, and 
shows Menander how rebirth is possiMe withtnu any soul, Hibiiratuni of per¬ 
sonality, or other hypothetical crtiiiy which passes from the one body to the 
other, 

(From (Trcncfcticf ed-), p. 71] 

"Reverend Nagasena," said the King, "is it true that nothing trans¬ 
migrates, ajtd yet there is rebirth ?” 

"Yes, ynur M it jetty," 

"How cm this be? . , , Give me an illustrattciii." 

"Suppose, your Majesty, a man lights one lamp from another—docs 
the one bmp transmjgfaie to the niher?” 

"Nir, your Reverence.” 

"So there is rehirth without anything Lransmigraiingr 
Karma 

Buddhism accepted the prevailing doctrine of karma, though it had an onguia] 
of the piocess whereby karma operated. In this passage from the 
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Qacftmni of King M^ntfndrr kairma is aticlupcd at ih.^ reasDn for the manifest 
incqualiiict of luiman faic and Had Nlgasraa \xct\ disputing with 

an 1 fid an king m stead of with a Greek one the question would not Kai'c been 
a^kedt tor ihc answ'OT woidd have been taken for granted. 

[From Mtlijidapanha ^Trcttcbncr ed.K P- 

“Venerable Nagnsena/' asked the K-in^t nrc men not all alike, but 

some shon-hved and some long* some jickly and some healthyp some ugly 
and scfmc handsome, some tveak and some strung^ some p<XKr and some 
richy some base and some noble, some stupid ntid some clever?" 

'"Why, your Majesty,” replied the Elder, **ai:e nm all plants alike, but 
some asiringent, some wJty, some pungent, some souf. and some sweet?” 

"1 suppose, your Reverence, because they coiiac frtim dilTerent seeds," 

**And so it is wntb men! Tl^cy arc uni alike because of d life rent karmsts. 
As the Lord said . - - ‘Beings cadi linve ihcir own karma. They are , . . 
born through karma, ihcy become members of tribes and families through 
karma, each Is ruled by karrtia, it is karma that divides ihcm into high 
and low/^ 

"Very good, your Reverence T 
Righs Mindfidri^ss 

The fulicrtving passage is of Inicrest as showing the means which tht monk 
should lake in order ihoroughly to ftaliric rhe trafisjenec und othcraess of all 
thbgs, and thus draw near to Nirvina. The or states of mmd, arc 

practiced by Buddhist monks in this day, and arc prt of “Right Mindfulness,” 
the seventh stage of the Noble EighEfold Paitu The tramljiiDo is crnisidcrably 
abridged. 

[From Mifijhima i.4aoff.l 

The Lord was staying at SIvjtdiT aMhe monastery of Anaihapimkka in 
the Grove of feta. One morning he dressed, look hJs mbc and bow'k und 
wens into Savattht for w ith the Revererul Rahub - following close 
bchiud him. .As they walked the Lord, , . . without looking roundp spoke 
to him [hu$; 

""All material forms, past, present or fuiiirc^ within or without, gross 
or nibllc, base or fine. Ear of near, all should be viewed with full under- 
smndjug—w'ith the thought *This is not mine^ this U nul 1* this b not my 
souU” = 

* Tbr guiMhaV P^fl. wSki. ofur h» faittrt * mli^rhEcPiJlIrnl, bceunc j miillk. 

^ Of "*df" 
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**Only iM.Kria! forms. Lord?’* 

"No, not only matorial form^ Ralnila, hui also sensatinn, perception, 
the psychic constructions, and consciousness,'** 

"Who would go to the village to collect ulnis today, when he has been 
exhoned by the Lord himself?” said Rihida, And he turned back and ui 
cnm-lcggcd, with body erect, cxillectcd in thought, 

Then the Venerable Siiriputta,* seeing liim thus, said to him: ‘‘Develop 
concentration on inhalation .md exhalation, for when this is developed 
and increased it is very productive and helpful." 

Towards evening Rahula rose and ivent to the Lord, and asked Kim 
how he (xtuld develop eojiceiitratjotv on inhalaiiun and cxhalaiioD. And 
the Lord said: 

"RahIlia, whatever is hard and solid in an individual, such as hair, 
nails, lectli, skin, (lesh. and so on. is called the personal element of 
earth. The persttnal element of water is gnmpi>sed of bik, [dilcgm. pus, 
hhxid. sweat, and so tut. The personal ekmciiL n-f fire is that w'hich warms 
and consunxci or bums up, and produces mctalx^lism of food and drink 
in digestion. The personal clement of air Is the wind in the body which 
moves upw'ords or diiwnwiinis, the winds in the abdomen and swmach, 
winds which move from mcmlwr to member, and the inhaliidtui and 
exhalation of the breath. And finally the personal cicmcni of space 
comftrises the rjrifices of ears and nose, the done ol the mouth, and the 
channels whereby food and drink enter, remain in, and pass out of the 
bodv.* Hiesc Hve personal clemenisi, together with ilte five external ele¬ 
ments. make uji the total of the fiw universal elements. Tlicy should all 
be ttgariktl objectively, with right undcriianding, thinking This is not 
mine, this is not me, this is not my soul.' With tlds undersuriding atti¬ 
tude a man turns from the five elements and his mind takes no delight in 
them. 

“Develop a state of mind like the earth, Rahuli. For on the canh meu 
throw clean and unclean things, dung and urine, spittle, pus and blisod, 
and the earth is not troubled or repelled or disgusted. And as you grow 
tike the earth no contacts with pleasant or unpleasant w'ill lay hold of your 
mind or stick lo it. 

■‘Similarly you should develop a state of mind like water, for men 

•Tile eumponenn ol uhl»«iuslil)r. *0«: tlie BikIiIIuV ehifi diiople*. 

'Tliii inwe^rins p*»JSe will Iht tmder irtue n«h'n lnUiiui ktrtJ at 

lUtomr tml |tb>tk». M it wuuld lut*^ W" tt, hi (flail -dinot* ft llHHinhi. In 
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throw ill rrumncr of clean and unclcin thiitgs inm water and it U not 
troubled or nrpclkd or dUguaicd. And limiWly wiili fife, whi^h buriu 
all things clean and unclean, and wiih air, which blows u^hhi them ill, 
and with ipacc, which is nowhere c^Libli^licd. 

"Devclof) the ttPte of mind uf rriciidline^, R^hubt as you do so^ 
ill-will will grow les^; and of ct>inpassion, for thus vexatiun will grtwv 
less; and of Juv. for thus aversiim will grow less; and of equanimity*** for 
thus repugnance will grow less. 

‘'Develop the siait of mind of consciousness of die ccjrruptbn of the 
tx^dy^ for ihus p^issiun whU grow less; and of the consciousness of the 
Meeting nature of alt things, for thus the pride of sctfh4XHl w ill grow less. 

^'Develop the sialc td mind of crderLng the breath, ... in which the 
monk goes to the forcsi* * * or to ibe mot of a tree or to an empty house, and 
sits cross-legged with body erect, collected in thought. Fully mindful he 
inhales and cxluiles. When he inhalrs or exhales a long breaLh he knows 
pixebcly that he is doing sov and simibrly when inhaling or exhaling a 
short brcaih. While inhaling of exhaling lie trains himself to be uiw 
scions of the whole of his body* , . . to be fully coascious of the com- 
puiiems of his mind, , . * to realize the iinpcrmancfiec of .ill things, . . * 
or to dwxll on p.issitinlcssncss , . , of rciiunctation. Thus the state of or- 
deted breathing, when devtbjx^d and incrcitscd, i^ very productive and 
helpful. And when the min<l is thtis developed a man breathes liLs last 
brcaih in full consciousness, and not unconsciously*''* 

Tie Ldxsi Irisiruciiont of Bitddha 

The following passage occurs in the Di/rejir^r of GrtJi Pofung-UHay 
Suiii^) w'hich cteserihes ihc last days and death gf the 
Buddha, The Master, an old and ailing niaOt ls on the way to the hilb 
where he was born* and where soon he U to die. These stc among hli iasi 
recorded insTtticucins to his disdples. LJiifnrtiinaldy wc cannot he sure of 
their JtodicnuciTys the fine phtases cuncerniiig "'the clowJ fist of the teacher*' 
arc parEKuhifly tuspect, for they are just the son of irUrqiolatiDn which ari 
carntM TheravaJa mcmk would be likely to make, in order to discredit 

mAQ'f paiwgsS BydJhiU tati admil mk *«iU eirtfinif>, reicclins ipACt, whUh n linokcd 
cm u m oithr«-hiii Hindu Lhoify. 

* l-rkajlii]^. ctrcnfilWJin* gQiniLimily arc the (fiiir enTiiiiud tifTun lluJiihiim- 

*The iBtt M miptJ la ttw aruummi* Wtur ilriiikL ha-i* CMbiidrrcd tUEiuAcl^ 

ant ui 111 elitCE l>ie next birth Some tW C 5 untn ami hf^^tnr^e iJ’jkklliiH tccu tltf- 

Mm riirt the dcathkd iu tlw CiUmin; citr™c uikium. 
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iltc doctrines of iclvismaiif* of a MahSyiinisi type, who claimed to fwtses* tlw 
ewierit leachltigs of ihc MaHCf, But, wheihcr authemjcilljr the Budtihfl'i 
tvords Or not, the 1 allowing pasuge perhaps gis.'ti the tjuiiiKstciice uf Tlteta- 
v3da Buddhism, with its call for scIf-relLiiit mivini; againrt all iliat scema bise 
and evil. 

I From Dig/ta a.99 f„ <a5”5^1 

Soon after this the Lord bc^an to recover, and when he w-aa qtiiie free 
from sickness he came out oE his lodging and sat in its sliadow on a seal 
spread out for him. l*hc Vetierablc Atianda svent up to him, paid his re* 
spccts, sat down 10 one side, and spoke to llic Lord dius: 

*1 have seen the Lord in health, and 1 have seen the Lord in tiitkitess, 
and when I saw thnil the IjiftI was sick my l»dy became as weak as a 
crccjier, my sight dimmed, iind all my faculties wenkened, iJui yet I was 
a little comforted by the thought that the Lord would not pass away until 
he had left his instructions CDiicerning the Order," 

"VV'hji. Arandjf D.xs the Order expect dial of raef I have taught the 
truth without making any diadnetioo between exfiictic atid esoteric doc¬ 
trines; for . . . witli the Tath 3 gata there is tm such thing as die closed fist 
of the teacher ivho keeps some things back. If anytme thinks ‘It is I w'lin 
will lead the Order,* or Ttic Order depends on me,' he is the one whn 
should by down instructions oonecrniiig the Order. But. the TaihSgaci 
has no such thought, !<3 why should he leave instructiiuis? I am old now-. 
Ananda, and full of years; my iourney nears its end, and I have reached 
my sum of tbys, for I am nearly eighty years old. Just as a worn opt cart 
can only he kept going if it is ii«l up with thongs, so the body of the 
Taihagaia can only be kept going by bandaging it. Only when the 
Taihagaia no longer attends to any outward nhleci. when all separate 
sensation stoj« and he is deep in inner coticcnualion. is his body at ease. 

*'So. Anantla, you must W your own bmps, be your own refuges. Take 
refuge in nothing outside yourselves. Hold firm to the imth as a tamp 
and a refuge, and do not look for refuge 10 anything besides yourselves. 
A monk liecomcs his own bmp and refuge by continually loti king on hit 
body, feelings, perceptions, moutb, and idea* in such a njamter that he 
conquers the cravings and depressions of or(ljji.iry men and is always 
suenuoUs, self ■possessed, and cfillectcd in mind. Whoever among my 
mnnk* does iliis, either now or when 1 am dead, if he is anxious to Iturn, 
will reach the summit." [11.99 f-J 
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“All composiw things must pass away. Strive onwad vigilantly." fpp. 

‘ 55 - 5^1 

Tftc Buddha in Niredna 

This brief passage from the Qttcsdrtnt of King Mettaader illtiitTatcs ihc Thcfa' 
vida contciHion of Nin'Sra. U » not total annihilation, hut at the same time 
it involves the complete disintegration of the phenomenal persanality—a para¬ 
dos which cannot be explained in words. 

[From MtUndpenha (Tienckner, od.), p. 73] 

"Reverend Nagasena." said the King, “does the Buddha still esist ?" 

“Yes, your Majcslyf be does." 

“'Hicn is it petssiWe to point out the Buddha as being here or there?” 
“The Lord has passed wmipklcly away in Nirvana, so that nothing is 
left which could lead to the fornutiuii of anrithcr being. And so he eau- 
not be pointed t>ut as being here or there.” 

"Give mt an illustration.” 

“What would your Majesty say'—if a great fire were blazing, would it be 
possible to point to a flame which had gone out and say that it was here 
nf theie?” 

“No, your Reverence, the flame is extinguished, it can’t be detected.’' 
“In just the same way, your Majesty, the Lord 1 ms passed «way in 
Nirvana. ... He can only be pointed out in the body of his doctrine^ for 
ii was he wlto taught it.” 

“Very good, Reverend Nagascaitl'' 


The City of Rsgkttousnett 

This fine passage, from the latter part of the Questions of King Menanden 
is probably the work of a hand difTcrcni from that which composed the 
dialogues which we have already quoied. In it the Buddha almost takes on 
the character of a savtor god. who, like Acnitlbha in the developed Mahayina 
mythology, built a heaven for his foiloi*xn. Nirvana is not described in nega¬ 
tive terms, but in very positive ones, and the meuphor of the busy, populous, 
and prosperous city hardly suggests the rarified Siivana of the previous passage, 
but a heaven in which pcmnality is by no nteans lost. It suggests in fact to 
the Western reader the .New |eriisatcm of ihe Book of Revelation. Clearly this 
pasHge is the work of a writer whose attitude approached closdy to that of 
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MahayUna. but il tnuit be reir^irtbrieil tbai Tbcravitla Buddhists look on the 
text from which it U uken as scrai-ciitiotiiMi. 

[From hiiiindjpstiiha ^Ttenekiicr cd.). pp> 330 ff-J 

The builder ol a city . . . (irsl chnoscs a pleasant and suitable site; he 
makes it smtioth, and (hen sets m work lo build his dly fair and well 
profKiriioned, disided into quarters, with ramparts fuund about ii. . . . 
And when the city it built, and siiinds compkte and perfect, he goes 
awjiy to annihcr knd. And in time the city becomes rich and prosperous, 
peaceful and hap|iy, free fmm plague and calamity. and filled with peo¬ 
ple of all classes and professions and of all lands . . . even with Scythians, 

Crocks, and Cltiacsc_All these folk coming to live in the new city 

and finding it so well planned, faultless, perfect, .ind beautiful exclaim: 
''Skilled indeed must Ik die builder svho huili this city!" 

So the Lord ... in his infinite goodness , . . when he had achieved 
the highest powers uf Buddhahcod and had conquered Mira ' and his 
hosts, tearing the net of false doctrine, casting aside ignonuice, and pro¬ 
ducing w'lsdom, 1 ■ - built the Caty of Righteousness. 

The Lord's Gty of Righteousness has virtue for its ramparts, fear of 
siti for its Hifjat, krioivtcdge for its gates, xeal for its turrets, faiih for its 
pillars, concentration for its watchman, wisdom mr its places. The Bai- 
/[^ei of DifCOiirscf is its mirtetplace. the StippUmeniary Dewtrfflff its 
roads, the Conduct its court nf lusticc, and earnest sclf-comnd is its main 
street. ... 

The Lord bid down the folbwing subjects for meditation: the Ideas 
of impermanence, of the nonesislencc of an enduring self, of die impurity 
aittl of the wTetchedness of life, of ridding oneself of evil icndeJicie*. of 
passionlessRCss. of stopping tite influx of evil letidencies, of dissatisfaction 
with all things in the world, of the impermanence of all conditioned 
things, of mindful control of breath, of the corpse in disintegration, of the 
execution of criminals with all us honors; the ideas of frlendlities^k of 
compassion, of joy. of equanimity,’ the thought of dc.ith. and mindfulness 
of the body, . , - Wbae«r wislics m be free from age and death takes 
these as 3 subject lor meditatirin, and thus lie is set free froirt 
passion, hatred, and dullness,* from pride and from false views; he crosses 

' The (,( The amj the flesh. Ok BudJtiMi SioiL. 

■“'7’tic femr irirtno ci| Hij4Ull5liuT), 

• The thf« ^ <inJiaal tim df Burfiihiim. 
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the ocean of rebirth, Uanw the torrent of his cravingit, is washed clean of 
the threefold sia'tn [of passion, hatred, and dullness], and destroys all evil 
within him. So he enters the glorious city of Nirvana, stsiinlc-ss and undo 
filed, pure and tvhiie. imaging, dathlesi. secure and calm and happy, 
and his mind is emancipated as a t^rfccted being. 


THE ETHICS OF THERAVADA BUDDHISM 

In the sphere of personal rdations Buddhism iiictiL-atcd a morality 
gentler and more humanitarian than the stern early Hindu ethic, Irased 
chiefly on duty rather th.m fellowship* The four cardinal virtues of 
BudiUiism—friendliness;, eompassiun, joy, itml equanimity—are extolled 
in mjny passages of the scri[HUT^s, The Birth Storict teach fricntUy rcla’ 
tJons Ijciwcen man and man and between man and animat, and cncoiuttgc 
the warm virtues of family love, brotherhood, and honesty (not to speak 
of shrewdness) in one’s dealings with others. Though the surviving 
Buddhist religioiis litcnjiure is chiefly intended for tile monastic com- 
munitv Buddliism tcriainly had. and still has, a mesugc going far beyond 
the monastery to the millioni of ordinary believers who liave no hope of 
Nirvana until after many live*, hut who may yci rise in the stale of being 
by faith in the teaching of the Buddha, by service to the Buddhist Order, 
and by fair dealing with iheir fellows. 

In this connection wc would dratv attention m the most important 
pssage on lay morality in the Pali scriptures—the Duconne of Admoni^ 
(ion ta Sin gala (SingiiloMdii Sfitta), U is a solid bourgeois morality that 
this text encout5tg«* tnonv' older writings of Protestant Christianity 
it Stresses the virtue of thrift—njRiisive ceretnonies and domcsiic rituals 
arc wasteful as well os useless; and festivals lead men to squander 
precious rime and wealth; from the layman’s ptnnt uf view drink and 
gambling are evil chiefly for the same reasons; to increase the family es¬ 
tates is a meriiorious act- Bui there is mote in the Dimonrte than this. In 
modern terms the ideal it sets forth b of a society in which each individual 
respects the other’s personality, an intricate network of warm and happy 
human relationships, where parents and children, teachers and pupib, 
husbands and wives, masters and servants, and friends and friends look 
on one another as ends in themselves, and dwell mgether in mutual 
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mpcct .ind affection, each helping the other upward in ihc scale of being 
through a ettsmos which, though theoretically a vale of tears, yet oonuiiis 
ptcasani pbecs and gives many oppottuniitcj ftir real if transient happi¬ 
ness 111 fellowship with friends and kin. And the inevitable jormw of all 
whir are hom only to grow old and pass aivay» the loitcly anguish of the 
individual being who find* himself at odds with an unfriendly iinlvefse, 
can only be lessened, at least £of the ordinary layman, by brotherhood. 

The Moralt of the Monk. 

The following extract i* part of a long paaegyric of the Buddha, leading up 
to a daeription of his perfect wisdom. The naoral virtues attributed to him 
in the earlier part of the passage, which is ituoitd here, are Those after which 
ev^ry monk should strive; ood, allowing t« their difleiciu cirvumstanecs, the 
monk* example should be followed as far as possible by the layman, 

[Ftom Dtght 1,4 ff. | 

The monk Gautama has given up in|ury to Life, he has lost iill inclination 
to ii; he has laid aside the cudgel and the sword, and he lives modestly, 
full of mercy, desiring in eompossitin the ivclfarc of all things living. 

He has given up taking wlui U not giveu. he has lost all inclination 
to it. He accepts whiit is given to him and waiu for it to be given; and 

he lives in honesty and purity of heart, 

He has given up uncbaatlty, he has lost all inclination to It, He is celi¬ 
bate and aloof, and has lost all desire for sexual inicrcourw, which is 
vulgar.. , , 

He has given up false speech, he has lost all inclination 10 it-He siwaks 
the truth, he keefis faith, he is faithful and trustworthy, he docs not break 
his word to the world, . - - 

He has given up slander, he has lost all Inclination to it. When he hears 
somerhing in one place he will not repeat it In another in order to cause 
strife, . . hut he unites those who a« divided by stnfc, and encourages 

those who are friends. His pleasure b in peace, he loves peace and delights 
in it, and when be spc.iks he speaks words which make tor pence. , - . 

He has given up harsh speech, he has lust all uidinatiou to it. He speaks 
only words that ate blameless, ple.uing to the ear, touching the heart, 
cultured, pleasing the people, Irtved by the people. . , . 

He has given up frivolous talk, he has lost all mclination to it. He 
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speaks at the ri^hi time, m accordance wiih the facti, with words full of 
meaning. Hii *i>ccch is memorable, timely, well illustrated, mejisurcd, and 
tD the point/ 

He docs no Wm to seeds or plants. He Uikes only one meal a day, not 
catijig at night, or at the wrong timer He will nut watch shows, or attend 
fairs with wng, d.ince, and music. He will not wear ornaments, or adorn 
himscll with g^trJands, scents, or cosmetics. He will not use a high or large 
bed. He will not accept gold or silver, raw- grain or raw meat. He will not 
accept wwneii or girl*, bondmen or bondwomen, sheep or goats, fowls or 
pigs, elephants or Loiile, horses or mates, fields or htmscs. He will not act 
as g^^lletwccn or messenger. He will Hat buy or sell, or falsify with scales, 
weights, or measures. He is never trouked, will never bribe, or cheat, or 
defraud. He will not injure, kill, or put in bondit, or steal, or do aces of 
violence. 

Care of lAe Body 

The Buddhist CJrdcr was very solicitous for the bodily health oI its niemben. 
and the Buddha ii reptrned to have said, on dhc occasion: "He who would 
care lor me should cure for the nek."' Buddhist innnaitcries often served as 
dispensaries, and it kni been suggested that one of the rcawns fw the spread 
of Buddhism in Southeast .Mb and cUewhere was (he medical lore of the 
Buddhist monks, which, though of course primitive by modem standards 
was supenor to anything known to the local icihabitants, and thus aUtled w 
the reputation of the new religion. 

'ITic Quettiom of King Menander explams the apparent anomaly that a sys¬ 
tem which stressed so strongly the evils of the things of the desh should also 
value phjrvkai weltbcing so highly, 

I From MiiindofutSha (Trentkner ed.), pp. 73-7,1 1 

The King said: "Reverend Nagosenu, U the body dear to yrju wanderers?" 

"No, your Maicsty." 

"Then why do you feed it and care for ji so well ?" 

"Hitvc you ever genie to battle, and been wnuiidcd by lih arrow?" 

* 7 Tic ksTiiara m JtuiliIJikn. .a sipsud lo follow ihr example of Cjuujnj in all the puinb 
of mcualnv exeeJH. of roune. tfanl jn tilace of lejiiimau «iuj 1 rc- 

lauDDS lie iHowedl, .Many « the pmiu* ihji fnlW Would |)r retririinJ 41 iubi«u of lu- 
IwcefOflSiiup for ihc larrtiatT. he niiirtu uthcec to <oinc ul Ilicm fot specified periotll 

tl ihcHild be rcrnetnlHMl, iiKulePlilllv. llkit [hr voivt of the Ro.r.tH jiT mani a,e p,,, 
in petttnmtF, aoi.1 * BtuMhut Isv-hlib wHt ahen take (tie mnnk t Vows (of 1 (Ivwt peraid 

■Ttiat ii. after rnaldav- ^ I'imtya (. jpj f.lfjiSO,B. 
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ynur Reverence, I have." 

*'Ajid in such a ease hn\ the svound sttie.ired with ointincritf nnc^inted 
with oil, and bound with a bandage?'^ 

*'Yes* that’s w^hai is done/' 

'*And is the wtmnd dear to you, your Majestyp that you care for it so 

wcU?" 

''Ccrtairily noil All those tilings are dtKne to imkr die flesh grow to* 
gether again.” 

"So, you set^ wanderers dn nm hold the body dear, your Ma]iestyf With- 
ogc clinging rti it they bear the body in continence^ for the Lord declared 
that the body svas like a wound. * * , 

'Coveted with clammy skin, with nine openings^ a great svound, 

The body oo^es from every pore^ unclean and stinking/*" 

^'Wel! spoken* Reverend Nagasenaf" 

'^Lsy Noi Up for Yoiifstipcs Tmimr^s upon EariA, * , 

In theory ’^rigbt views^ about the nature of ihr worlil are the Brsi step along 
the EighEfold Pack But the Buddhist liirramre fticaiiE chiefly lar laymen 
tends IP eitiphasixe right aciiofii rather than right views. Whaunci the beliefs 
of a man may be, Ms good deeds and self-disciphnc arc an uiifailing source of 
merits and lead m a happier rebirth, which may give hitn ihc opportunity 
for furthei spiritual progress^ We quote the following IutIc passage partly 
because it recalls a taniDus verse of ihe Sermon on rhe Mount. Notice ih.lt 
ibc ireasurc “caiinm be given to others, ' This w the ilocinne of ihe Theravlita 
3CCL TTtc Mqhayiria teaches that the merit accruing Erooi i^oud tlccds can 
be transtened hy a ^Tolioiiary act of will, and men arc encouraged, by the 
example of the compasrionatc hodhiiativas {See Chapter VJl), Eo make such 
iianitm of tncrjl^ 

f From Kktfddoi^a FdiAa, 81 


A tnoJi buried a treasure in a deep pit. thinking • "It nviU be Uieftil in time 
of need, or if the king h displeased with me, pr if i am rubbed or full into 
debt, or if food is scarce, or bad luck be falls me/' 

But nil this treisurc may nor profit the owner at all, for he may forget 
where he Im hidden it, or goblins may steal it, or his enemies or even hb 
kitunien may lake it when he b careless. 

But by chariiVt good ness, restraint, .ind sclf-ctuittol man and woman 
alike can store up 3 ^veil-hidden uxasure—a treasure which cannot be 
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given to others anil which robbers cannot jicd, A tvise nun should do 
good—that is the treasure which will not leave him. 

The Virtue of Fiiendtiness 

The following poem ts evidently a conflatten ftom two sources, for in the 
middle of the durd verse its whole lone (lunges, and in place of a rather 
pedcstiian enumeration of the BuddhUt virtue* we have an hnpassiooed 
fhapsod}' Oft the theme of fn'endliucss {meiti}, the first of the roiu cardinal 
virtues. “Mindfulness of friendimeu” is among the daiiy eserciscs of the monli, 
and can also be practiced b)' the layman; he detaches lunisdf in imaginatioti 
from 1^ owm body, and, as though looking down im piervadn him¬ 

self with fncndlincss directed towards himtetf. for it is impouilile do feel 
true friendliness of love for ethers unless, in the best sense of the term, one feel* 
tC for emesjeJi; then he procctdi in inugination to send waves of friendliness 
in n-eiy direction, to reach every being in every corner of ihe world. After per¬ 
vading the world with love he may repeat the process with the three other 
cardial virtues—comp^n, joy, and equanimity. Thefc forms of the practice 
of "light luindfulRess'' srt known as Srnhma-viAjrai, freely tiunslaied “sub- 
liiM They are still pfaeliced by Buddliut* ihroughoul the world, and 

it is believed, especially among the MaMyloist serts, that ihc wave* uf friendli- 
ness cnnsunTly poured out by many thousands of meditating monks have a 
very positive el?«t on the welfare of the world. 

[ Frotn Sutia NipSia, p. t45 B.J 

This a mail i^bjould dei who knnws what is gocxl ior htm, 

Who imckrStands ihc meaning of the Pbcc of Peace Nirvana]— 
He should be ahlcy upright, truly sifsiightf 
Kindly of speech, mild* and without conceit. 

He should be well content^ sotin satisfied, 

Having few wants and Simple tastes^ 

With compe^sed senses, discreet. 

Not arrogaju or grasping, . , . 

In hii deeds there should be no meanness 
For which the wise might blame hiiiL 

May all be happy and safe] 

May all beings gain inner |oy— 
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All Uvinjj whaitvcr 

Witliout weak or strong. 

Whether long or high 
Middling nr Kuhtlc nr gross. 

Seen or undem^ 

Dwelling afar or near. 

Born Or yet unborn— 

May all bemgigaln inner joy^ 

May no being deceive anoiher. 

Nor in any way scorn another. 

Nor, in anger or jJJ-wilk 
I>csirc .inothcr^t sorrow. 

As a mother cares for her son. 

Hex only son, all her days, 

So towards all things living 
A mans mind should be all-embracing. 

Friendliness for the whole w^orld, 

All-emhracingi he shnidd raise in his mind. 

Above, below, and across, 

Unhindered^ free from hate and ilhsvill. 

Standing, w'alkmg or silt Jug, 

Or lying dovnu till he falls asleep. 

He should remain firm in this mindfulness. 

For this is the siibiime mood. 

voiding all hike vic^vs. 

Virtuous, filled w^ith insight* 

Let him conquer die lust of the passbns. 

And he shall never again be bnm of the womb. 

HatritJ and 

I'he idea of ^turning the other chcek'^ in one's personal relatioos Is frequently 
lo be foimd in Buddhist liieraiuxc- Ncvcrlbclcts there are few condeirmations 
of warfare, as dJsiinci from acts of violence on the part of mdividuals^ and the 
Theravada scriptuxes contain no passages on thii btter topic as forthright as 
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ThirtctffSTh K«iKk-EJici (qtioicd latEf), The toLlowiog vefscs from the 
Rigkfcouinfii ex^rrkpliiy ihrac polpiSi 
ll-rom Dhfffnmapiida^ 2Q1 ] 

“He insiiltrd me, he icrui^k me, 
r He dcfciilctl me, he robbed mcl“ 

Those who harbor such thGu^hts 
Arc iwrver appeased In didr hittred, ^ , * 

But those who do iioi lurbor them 
Are qwickly appeased 

Never in this world U hate 
Appeased by hatred; 

It is only ap|icascd by love— 

This is an eternal law' (^sunuFiturnipAamina) 

Victory breeds hatred 
For the defeated lie down in sorrow. 

Above victory or defeat 
Tlie calm mitn dsvelb in pate* 

BuddMsm and Ei^tryday Life 

Tl^c AdmanUttin io Singak U the longtri single passage in the Pali icnplures 
devoied la ky morality* Tliough put in the mouth ai the Buiiilha, it is ptcilo- 
bly not authentically his^ parts of it, bowcvci^ may be based on a few ftan^ 
milled recollections of bh loching, like many other Di/foffwj ii seems w 
emanate from more than one source, lor the earlier pait^ enurnemting the maov 
sins and FauUs to which the by man U liable, and dnerihing the true friend^ u 
divided by a series ot vets« jrom the bier and fimet pa^sage^ defining the 
duties of [he taymiiii in his sixfold rebEiunship vr\ih his tellows. 

The reader should notice the solid# frugal mcrcaiitib viriMcs which are in¬ 
cubated, especially Lti the Ural part. This scmion is evidently not directed 
chiefly at the very poor or the very rich, hut at the prmpcroiis middle ebss. 
Also noteworthy are the paragraphs on the duties ol Kushands and wi^xf und 
masiers and servants in rhe kcozhL port of the icrmoffc—if read in tertiu of 
fights rather than of dudes They seem lo imply the wife's righr to fuU control 
of household affairs and to an adequate dress allowince, and die employee's 
right to fair wages and conditions, rtgubr holidays, anil (rce medical atTcrUion* 
[From Digki$ },[ijofL] 

'sit- SifMSiimi a coninmiuiul tewm hkaii:nunin4 ledthimi heft 

m Ecfmi ui PiKiiihiu cduci^ 
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Once Mjhcn the Lord was staving in the Bambcxi Cmve at Kajagalia, 
Singab. a houschflder’s son, got up early, went out Prom Rajagaha, aii^ 
with his clothes and hair still wet from hU morning ablutions, joined his 
hands in reverence and worshiped (he several quarters of earth and sky' 
cast, south, west, north, above, and below. No-w early that same morning 
the Lord dressed himself, and with howl and robe went into Kajagaha to 
beg his food. Heitw Singalii worshiping the quarters, and asked him why 
he did so. 

“When my father by dying.” Singab replied, “he told me to worship 
the quarters thus. 1 honor my father's words, and respect and revere them, 
and so I always get up early and worship the qietncrs in this way." 

■‘But to worship the six quarters thus b not in accordance with noble 

cciiiduci/' 

“How dicn. Sir, should they be worshiped in accordance with noble 
conduct: Will the Lord be so gooti as to tell me?” 

“Listen then," said the Lord, "and I'll tell you. Mark well what 1 wy!" 
"i will. Sir,"Singab replied. And the Lord spoke as follows; 

"If the noble lay-disciple has given up the four vices of action, if he 
does no evil deed from any of the four mutlves, if he doesn’t follow the 
six ways of squandering hb wealth, if he avoids all these fourteen evils- 
then he embraces the six quarters, he is ready for the conquest of both 
worlds, he is fortunate both in this world and the next, and when his body 
breaks up on his death he is reborn to bliss in heaven, 

"What arc the four vices of action that he gives up? They are injury to 
life, taking what is not given, base conduct in sexual matters, and false 

s^ieech. ... . . 1 , -i j j 

"What arc the four motives of evil deeds which be avoids. Evil deeds 

are committed from partiality, cnmiiy. stupidity, and fear. 

"And what arc the six ways of squandering wealth? They are addiction 
10 drink, the cause of carelcasnejs; roaming the streets at improper times; 
frequenting fairs; gambling; keeping bid company; and idleness. 

“There arc six dangers in addiction 10 drink: actual lo» of wealth; in¬ 
creased liability m quarnfls; liability to illness; loss of reputatitm; LndcccJii 
exposure; and weakened mteiligenec, 

"There are six dangers in rnaming the sireels at improper times; the man 
who does so is unprotected and unguarded; so arc bis wife and children; 
and likewise his property; he incurs suspicion of having committed crime; 
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Kc ia the subject of false mmors} m fact he gtics out to tneet all kinds of 
tjroubic, 

“There are six dangers in frequenting fairs: the man who does a) be- 
eomes an insatiable addJrt of dancing; singing; music; iiory-tcUing; jug¬ 
glers; nr acrobats, 

'TTicrc arc six dangers in gambling: the winner incurs hatred; the loser 
regreti his bsl money; there is obvious loss nt wealth; a gambler's word 
is not Ttipected in the law courts; lie is scorned by his friends and cciun- 
sclors; and he is not cultivated by people who want to marry their daugh¬ 
ters, for the rogue whtt’s always dicing isn't bt to keep a wife. 

"There are sis dangers in keeping bad company: a man tvlio docs so 
has .li his friends and companions rcgucs; lilicrtints; drunkards; eonfi- 
dcnce men; swindlers; and toughs. 

"And there arc six dattgers in idleness; A man says, ‘it’s too cold' and 
doesn't work; or he says, 'it's trm hot'; or ‘it’s too early'; or ‘it's too late’; 
or 'I’m too hungry'; or ‘t‘m ton fuU,' And so all the while he won't do 
ivhat he ought to do, and he earns no new wealth, but fritters away what 
he has already earned. 

"’There are four lyjtes who slvrmld be looked on as enemies in the guise 
of friends; a grasping man; a smooth-spoken man; a man W'hn only says 
whst you want to hear; and a man wht} helps you waste your money, 

"Tlic grasping man is an enemy on four grounds: he is grasping; svlien 
he gives a little he expects a lot tn return; vi’hat duty he perfomu he doe* 
out of fear; and he only serves his own interests, 

"The smooth-spoken man is an enemy on four grounds: bespeaks you 
fair about the past; he speaks you fair about the future; he Uics to win 
you over by empty promises; hut when there's wunething to be done he 
shows his shortcomings.^ 

“Tlie man who ortty says what you want to hear is an enemy on four 
grounds: he consents to an evil deed; he doesn't consent to a good one; he 
praises you to your face; hut he runs you down behind your back. 

"The wastrel is an enemy on tour grounds: he is your companion when 
you drink; when you roam the streets at improper times; when you go to 
fairs; and when you gamble, 

' The (wnmaiiator p»« * euami example of iht comlijct o( nch s fatHi 

frieml—Sim J*™l * fiwailte aihin^ him In lelidl ytnl hit eaM, ubt bu replin ihjl lh« ute 
Utvniuii, 
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**Bui there are four types who should be looked on f-riends true of 
heart: n nun who seeks lu help you; a man who is ihe same In weal and 
woe; a tuaii who givE:s good advice; and a maa who is sympathetic. * * . 

The friend who is a liclpw, 

The friend in weal and ^voc> 

The friend who gives good counscli 
The Iricnd who sympathistes^ 

These Uie wise man should know 
As his four true friend^ 

And should devote himself tc* ihcm 
As a mother to the child of her body* 

The wise and moral man 
Shines like a ihe on a hilltop. 

Making money like the bee. 

Who does not hurl ihc fiowei. 

Such a man makes his pile 
As an anthilL gradually. 

The man grown wealthy thus 
^ Can help his family 

And Hrmty bind his friends 
To himself- He shonld divide 
His money in four parts; 

On one part he should live» 

With two expand his iradc^ 

And the fourth he should save 
Against a Riiny day.^ 

“And how does the noble by-dheipk embrace ihe six i|uarteni? He 
should recognize these as the six qujiTcrsi mother and father as the east^ 

ifE untL iwAigtllv popular fnfimic pocEtf. iff'ah liltle Of HO ilicn- 

IMR Ht tfudcthlil Tbt} riie Ibc iw iJle picturE;. riUI fwqmliir in inmt 

uf Mndem In^li M 1 Iwd <1^ Uicin* bi^ The bit three ™€t 

ifc ewiilrtllty ibt protJuEl oi s woctAj tinift »i «i iloi qT provra-iJ»y lr;uru{pc mF 

AFOHka. Tbe Coftifnrtviaw |Italilbjj(linM fuiibii thm iJcShMlr, Inf llie hleJ Ujmnta Ip 
hen vUd isi plmv haU hu uiC^cllc tok inra \m natltn but to Unotr mitkEnjl ig rrlt^TKiui 
iir charitable caURV The pboMseail nle qf ielrtiErtlRr^U a 

cxpanillnr ecAEKimi'. 
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teasers as the south; wife :ind thildwti ns the west; fricndi anti coun- 
lebrs as the north; slaves arid servants as below; and ascetics and brah¬ 
mans as above. 

"A son should serve his mother and father is the eastern quarter in five 
ways: liavinp been maintained by them in his childhood he sltould main¬ 
tain diem in thdr old age; he should perform the duties which formerly 
devolved on them; he should maintain the Imnor and the traditions of his 
family and lineage; he should make himself worthy of his heritage; and 
he should make offerings to the spirits of the departed. And thus served 
by their son as the eastern quarter his mother and father should care for 
him in five ways: diey should restrain him from evil; encourage him to 
do good; have him taught a professbn; arrange for his marriage to a 
suitable wife; and transfer his inheritance to him in due time. Thus he 
embraces the eastern quarter and makes it safe and propitious. 

"A pupil should serve hit teacher as the southern quarter in five %vays; 
by rising (to greet him when he enters j; by waiting upon him; by willing¬ 
ness to learn; by attentive service; and by diligently learning his trade. 
And thus served by his pupil as the southern quarter a teacher should care 
for him in five ways: he should train him in grind conduct; teach him in 
such a way that hc remembers what he has been taught; ihomughly in- 
struct him in the lore of every art [of his trade]; speak well of him to 
hU friends md counselors; and protect him in every c|uartcr. Thus he 
embraces the southern quarter and makes it safe and propidoust 
*'A husband should serve his wife as the western quarter in live ways: 
by hoUnTing her; by rCSpcciiiig her; by remaining faithful to her; by giv¬ 
ing her charge of the home; and by duly giving her adonimenis. And 
thus served by her husband as the western quarter a wife sliuukl cam for 
him in live ways: the should be clficicnt in her household tasks; she 
should manage her servants well; she should be chaste; she should take 
care of the goexU which he brings, home; and she sliould be skillful and 
untiring in all her duties. Thus he embraces the weiiern quarter and 
makes it safe and propuious. 

“A gentleman should serve his friends and oounsebrs as the northern 
quarter in live ways; by gencrusity; by foiinesy; by helping tbem; by 
treating them as hc would treat himself; and by keeping his word tn 
them. And thus served by a gentleman as the northern qu.'irter his friends 
and counselor* should care for him in five ways: they should protect him 
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when he h cardess^ rhey should guard hij property on such occasions; 
ihey should be a refuge for him in trouble; in misfortune they xhnuLd not 
Ifnnvc himi and they should respect other members of hU timily^ Thua he 
embraces the western quarter and makes it sate ;ind propitious^ 

*'A master should serve his slaves and servants as ihc lower quarter in 
five ways: be should assign them work in pm|>f^rLbii to their strength; 
he should give them due fexd and wages; he should care for them in sick¬ 
ness; he should share eapccially cisty luxuries with them; and he should 
give them holidays at due intervals. Thus served by their master as the 
lower quarter they should cane for him in five ways: they should get yp 
before him; ihey should go to bed after him; they should be content with 
what he gives them; they should do their work well; and they should 
spread obmad his praise and gitod name. Thus he embraces the lower 
quarter and makes it safe and pnopitsous. 

five svays a gcntkman should serve ascetics and brahmans as the 
upper quarter; by aflcctioftate acts; by aflcctiotiate words; by QfTectionate 
thougbis; by nm clouing his doors tn them; and by duly supplying them 
with food. Thus served by a gentleman as the upper quarter they thould 
care for him in siK ways: they should restrain him from evil; they should 
encourage him to do gtwl; they should feel for him with a trlendly mtnd; 
they should teach him what he has not Heard before; they shimld en¬ 
courage him to follow w^hat he has alrciidy learned; and they should 
show him the way to hca^^n. Tlius he embraces the upper quarter and 
makes it safe and proptiious/' 


SOCIETY AND THE STATE IN 

theravAda buddhism 

Few pages in the tnassivt literature of Buddhism by down definite in¬ 
structions on social or |K>liiical life, and the amount of specubtEon by 
Buddhist authors on the problems of state and society is not large. Indeed 
Buddhbm has sometimes been ttlgmaiked as not a true rcligitui at alh 
but a mere system of wJf-discipline fcr monks, with no significant mes¬ 
sage for the ordinary man except that he should if posable leave the ss'orjd 
and take the yellow robe, tn fact Buddhists have always reafi^ed that not 
every layman was morally or Uuiellcaually capable of becoming a monk. 
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and the scriptures, as we have ^een abnvc+ da contain here and there 
initriictiojis especially Intended for Uylolk^ together with occasional 
passages with n sociaJ or political message, Nevcrthcksi it may be that 
one of the reasons for ihe disappearance of Buddhism in the bud of ics 
birth was that it left the laymen loa dependent on the mmistratlons of 
(he brahmans^ andr instead of giving a lead in pall[ic;ll and social matters, 
was too often svilUng Oj ccjmproniise wid:i the existing wayt of cvcrj'day 
life. 

Though in practice Buddhssm scenic to have accepted the existence of a 
society wiih sharp class divisicins and tc» have made no frontal attack on it, 
there are many parages in Buddhist literature in which the four classes of 
Hindu society are declared lo be fundameaially ec|uah and in which men 
arc said to be worthy of respzct not through birth, hut only through spir- 
iiual or moral merU, Though we caitnoi sliuw iliai Buddhism had .10y 
definite effect on the Indian system «f cLiss and castc^ its teachings ob¬ 
viously tended against the cxircmer manifcstatioris of social inequality^ 
In those lands where Buddlilsni was Implanted upon societjes little influ¬ 
enced hy Hindu ideas the caste system in its Indian form U not la be 
found, 

in politics Buddhism definitely discouraged the pretensions of kings to 
divine tyr semidivine status. Whik Hindu teachers often declared ihai 
king* v.tre partial incamaiifuis of die gods and encouraged an attitude of 
passive obedience to lliemr the Buddhist scriptures calegoricully state that 
the first king was mtfeJy the cho$en leader of the people, appointed by 
them to restrain crime and protect prfjpcny, and that hi* right in kvy 
taxation dcperidei^l not on hirtli or succession but on the efficient fulfill- 
ment of hw duty. The Btrih St^nci^ among the most influential of the 
Buddhist scriptures* contain several talcs of wicked kings overthrown as a 
result of popular rcltellion. Thus Buddhism hid a rational attitude u> the 
iitJtc. llie constitution of the Buddhist urdcTp in which each monastery 
was virtually a law unto itself, deodmg major issues aficr free discussinn 
among the assembled monks, tended toward demneracy, and it has been 
suggested that it was based on the practices of the tribal republics of the 
Buddha s day. Though Buddhism nevo formulated a disuncuve system 
of political ethics it generally tended 10 mingate the autocracy of the 
Indian king. 

On the questiun of war Buddhism said Itnle^ though a few passages in 
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the BudiUiht jcrlpiiin:» oppose it. Like the hLirfricjl Ashukd^ the ideal 
emperor of Biiddhbm g^iiis his viciories by moral suascon, ITiis did not 
prevem many Buddhist tin^s of India and Ceylon ffom becoming great 
L'ontjucrors and pumiiing their iioUdcal aims with much the same rutli- 
less ness as their t-iitidu neighbors. Two of p re-Muslim India's grcaieii 
coni|ticrors, Harsha of Ranauj (^KylH&47) and Dharmapab of Bihar and 
Bengal (C.770-S10J, were Buddhists. In fact Buddhism had little direct 
clTca on the pliticaJ order, except in die case o( Aslioka. and its leaders 
seem often to have been rather submissive 10 the temporal power, Aii 
Erastijn relationship between church and state is indicated in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Aihokap and in Buddhist Ceylon the same relationship usually 
cxisicd. 

Early iravckrs have left a number of vuJuabte accounts of conditicius 
iu ancient India. Two of these, ihai of ihc Greek Mcgasthcncs (c-300 
W4 t0 and that of ibe Cluncsc pilgrim Fa-hsicn (ajj. C400), arc of special 
interest for our puiyKHcs, for the fiiH svas wriitcu before Budilhism had 
become an importaju factor in Indian life, anti the second when it had 
already passed its most flourbhmg period and had entered on a state of 
slow dcclLne, Megasthenes found a very severe indicia] system, with 
many crimes punished by executitJEi nr rnudlatinii. iTic existence of ^tULh 
a harsh system of punishment is tonfimicd by the bmous Hindu text on 
polity, the Art/taidsira. die kernel of svhich dates from alioitc the same 
lime. Under Chandragui>ta Miurya, tlie grandiathcr uf Ashuka, the siJtd 
was highly orgafiiKed and all branches of human activity were hemmed 
in by many troublesome regulations enforced by a large corps of govern’ 
ment ofiicials. Fa-hsien, on the other handp toujid a land w^hcrc ibo death 
penalty was nni imposed, and mutilaiion was inflicted only fat very 
seritJtis ciimc^ and he w^as espccblly impressed by the fact diat huntm 
freedom was respected and {>caplc were able lu move freely from one pan 
of the land to the other w'ithoui passports or other forms of interference 
from the government. In Megasthencs* day ail dosses fieely ate meat, 
while in the time of Fa-hsicn only the nuimtcs did so.* It seems certain 
that Buddhism had something to do W'ith the great change in the dircc* 
lion of mildness and nonviolctice which had taken place in the seven 
hundred years between the two travelers. Ccnainlv Buddliiim was not the 
only factor in the change, for sentiments in favor of tolerance, mildnesSi 

" If Wv Mft ^ bflwiE ibe wbtr nu) bjve ^timawhsiL 
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ppft nonviolence sje m be found also in Hindu arni Jain writings, but it 
is very probable ihni BtidtHiism was the grcatesi single factor, for it was 
the mosi active and vigorous tcligbn in the period in i^ueslioiL 
Though Ashoka was practically forgotten by India his mestage calling 
for good rcbtuiiis between rulers and ruled was not, and echoes of it 
may be heard 5 n many non Uuddhist sources of later date. On lire other 
hand his fond hope that aggressive wars would cease forever as a result 
of his propaganda was unfulfilled, and the successors of Ashoka seem to 
have been if anything more militant than hii predecessors. It would seem 
dial Buddhism had little effect in encouraging peace within (he borders of 
India. 

Hottf the World Evolved 

Buddhism, like alt Indian religious lyitcnis, believed that the world goes 
through periods of evolution and decline. While it ilid not reject the existence 
of the gods, it denied ihat they had any significani effect upon ihe cosmic 
process. Btahnia. at the linic of the Biiddha a much more impottaoc figure 
Tha n he became in later Idinduinn, imagines that he is the crcaioi. when in 
fact the wnrlil come into being through iht operation ot natural laws. In 
Brahnii's case the primal ignorance, which affects gods and men alike, has 
led to the wish fiihering the thought. The following passage Is aiiributcd to 
the Buddha himself, 

[From Digha 3.28 ff.) 

There are some monks and brahmans who declare as a dooiinc received 
from their teachers that the beginning of all things was the work of 
the god Brahma, J have gone and asked them whether it was true that 
they maintained such a doctrine, and they have replied that k was; but 
when I have asked them to expbin just how the beginning of things 
was the work of the gtxl Brahma they have not been able to answer, aud 
have returned the question tu me. Then [ have explained it to them thus: 

There comes a Umc, my friends, sooner or later, . . , when the world 
U dissolved and beings are mostly reborn in the World of Radiance.^ 
There they dwell, made of the stuff of mind, feeding on Joy, shining in 
their own light, Hying ihrough middle space, firm in their bliss for a 
long, long time. 

Now there comes a time when this world begins to evolve, and then 

* ihe thirJ BujUlnii IwR'xn* jhmt ihe World UrAhrru. 
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the Wfirld id Urahma pppears. hi\i ii js cmpiy. And same ban^, whether 
bccpLisc his pIIiiLCcd 5p;*n is pusl or because his mcfit ii cxhaustec!. quits 
his body 1 j) the World of Kpiliunce nntl is horn in the empty %VarlJ of 
Brubma^ where he dwells fur Inngp long time. Now because he hus been 
so loi\g otonc he begins to feel dissptisfaEiion and longing, and Avi&hts 
ihai other beings migiii come and live with him- And indeed stjoji 
other beings i]uit tlicir bxlies iu the Wurld of Radiance and come to 
keep him company m the W'orlii of tSmbma. 

Then Lhe being who was hrsi bim there tliinks: '‘I am Brahma, the 
miginy Brahma, the Ccinqncior, the Uncotiquered, the Allsceing, the 
Lord, the Maker, the Creator, the Supreme Chiefs the Disposer* the Con¬ 
troller* the Father of ail that is or is to bc_ 1 have created all these beings^ 
fur 1 merely welshed that they mtght be and they have come here!" Aa^d 
the odier behigs . . . think tltc same, be<LiiJM: he was fwrn first and they 
laicr. And the being who w:is Ixsrn first lived lunger and was more hand- 
some and powerful than the others. 

And it might well Sw that some being would quit his kdy there and be 
rcbc»rn in thiv world. He might llteti give up his home for the homeless 
life [of an ascetic]] and m his ardor, itriving. intcniness, carnesincss, and 
kceniicss of thought, he msght aaaiit such a stage of meditation that with 
adicctetl mind he might recall his former birth, but ncFt what went befort. 
TIius he might tlittiki '*VVc were created by BrahmJ, eternal, fimu ever- 
bstlng, and unchanging, who will remain lO for ever and ever, while we 
who Were created by the Lord Brahma . . * arc tr»msient^ unstable, shori' 
lived* and destined lu pasi away.** 

That h hiiw your traditional dtJOrjiic ajmes about that the bcgittEiiug 
of things was the work of the gijxl Brahma. 

TAr Origm of Sod(riy and /Aer S/^rr 

ThU moft importani and interesting legend d^catiJ Ik read os a sequel to tIk 
fomier pouage, uncr it deicnbcs a further stage in the pmees of cosmic 
cvuluttuii. It tells of the gfailojl fuc^^rtss of humanity, oc account of in own 
greed* from iKe hlkdul golden age whtn there was no need of lood or cloth 
lug to a fully evolved society with a king and class sysiatii ii shoutd be noted 
especially that iietthcr ihe state nOr the dw system hat any tihunaie sanction 
other tlun human expediency* llic first king holds office by virtue of □ contract 
with his siifiicciSH and this is pfuUihly one of the wofld s oldest tersiani of the 
eoturacuial dicory ot itw: state. TJie passige conclude by empliaiiziug the 
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fundutiiCnul cqimlity o£ all iht fouf classes. Agnio the words are attributed to 
the Buddha, 

[From Dighft |. 8 n S.] 

Sooner or bter, after a long, long tirnc . * * there comes a time when this 
world passes away. Then most living beings pass to the World o| Ka- 
diance^ and tJterc they dwell, made of the jruff of rnind^ feeding mi |oy, 
shining in their m,vn light, flying through middle space, firm in their 
bliss for a long, long time. Sooner or bter there comes a time when this 
world begins to evolve once more. Ihcn those being who pass away Iroiti 
the World of Radiaiiee are usuajly horn here on earth; but they ate mil 
made of the stuff of mind . * ^ and arc firm in their bliss for a bug, bug 
time. 

At that lime the world is W'holljf covered in water, dark w ith a blinding 
darkness. No moon or sun, no constcibtions arc to be iccn^ nor the forms 
of stars- there are no nights or days, no phases of the moon or moiiihs, no 
seasom or ytirs. And there are no men or women then, for the beings 
living on earth are simply reckoned as beings. And for those beings, 
after a long^ long time, a sweet earth is spread out on the waters, just as the 
skin forms on the surface of hot milk as it cools, ,^nd ir had" color, fra¬ 
grance and flavor^ for il was the color of fine ghee or butter, and sweet as 
ihe choicest honey* 

Then a certain being, greedy from a former binh, saidt "What cm this 
be?" and tasted the sweet earth with his finger* He was delighted with 
die Bav<Jr, and craving overcame him. Then others folbivcd Ins exjmpkp 
and tasted the earthy * - - until they were dl fcisting on ri, breaking off 
pieces with iJieir hands. And as they did so their radiance faded; and as 
it faded the moon and sun appeared^^ with dte constelbtions and the fortrti 
of siarSs nights and days^ phases of the moon and months seasons and 
years, . . . 

Beings continued thus, feeding on the sweet earth, for a long, long time. 
*And the more they ate the mure solid their bodies Ixcamc, soi^ic beautiful 
and Mime ugly. And the beautiful scorned the ugly, boasting of their 
greater beamy. And as they became vain and conceited because of their 
beauty the sweet earth disappeared, * . * 

Then growths appeared on the sojU coming up like mmluDomSi with 


*The chnnfiiC icnK I^tcnn. ill the nriginaL 
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color* scent and flavor Ukc ot the sweet earth- The beings began to 
rjt those growths, and so dicy toudnued for a long, long dnie . . . until 
the gitnvths toti dUwppcajcd. 

Tlien creeping pbnts arose, growing like rattans; and the beings lived 
on them until the creepers too disappeared, . - . 

Then, ivhcR the creepers had vajiishcth rice appeared, already ri|?e in 
die undlled soil, wiihoul dust or husk, friigranl and clean-grained. ]f they 
gathered ii in the evening and took it away for suf^ptt it would grow and 
he ripe again by the next morriing, U they gathered it in the morning 
fur hicakfasi It would grow and be ripe again by the evening. It grew 
without a jKitiSr. And those beings cantiiiUEMj to live on the rice . . * for 
a long, long dmcr iind their bodies became more and more solid, and their 
differences in beauty-, even more pronounced* Iti wDuien female character¬ 
istics appeared, and in men male. The wcimcn looked at the men too 
intently, and the men ai the women, and so passion arosc^ and a raging 
fire eriiercd their liodicsn ]□ consequence they took to coupling together. 
When por^plc saw them duing so some threw dust at them* others ashes, 
others co-wdung, and ihouied* *Teiith, you foul onct Perbh^ you foul 
one! I Ho^’ ctiuld one perKin treat another like that?'" And even now 
people in certain disiricEs, when a bride is led away after a weddings thmw 
dust or ashefi or cowdung, anil repeat the ciistom of long ago, but do nut 
understand its signific^mcCir 

W'hat was considered immoral in those day^ b tiow considered moraL 
For m those days the people who took lo coupbiig together were not al¬ 
lowed to enter a village of town for a month afterward Ur even for tvvu. 
Srj. -VS diey incnrterl su much blame for their immorality, tJiey took to 
building htiit in order to cuticea! ii. 

Then someone of a lazy disposition thought to himself^ *'Wby do I go 
to the trouble of fetching rice night and morning? T 11 fetch enough for 
supper and breakfast in one journeyE" Then anoihcr man saw him and 
said, *'Comc on, my friend, ler's go and fetch our rice!" "^Fve gqi enough " 
the first man replied* *Tvt fetched ennugh m one journey for both supper 
and breakfasL"' So the second man followed the first man's example, and 
fetched enough rkc for two days at once. [T(ius gradually people took to 
storing enough rice for as mudb as eight days at a tiinej^ * * .. And from 
the time that people took to feeding on smred rice the gram became cov¬ 
ered with dust, and hitsks cnvTlopci! it; the reaped stems did not grow 
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jgjiia, amd ihtre were in h% growth, when the stubble Hood in 

clumps. 

Then die people gathered icgcthct and Liimciiied, sjyiog: "Evil cus¬ 
toms linvc appc.ircd among men. Once we were tiiQtie of tlie siufl of rnitid 
« « « and were iirm Ln ciur bliss for a long« tong time^ . . , Bin nowp 
through our evil and immoriil ways^ we have degenerated nntij otir grain 
has become covered with dust . , * and the stubble st.iiids in clumps. So 
kt us divide the rice fields, and set up boundary marks/^ 

Then somctirte of a gnxdy dlspr^iiibn. while watching his own plot, 
appropriated another plot that had out been given id him, and made use 
of it. The people seized him and said: "You've done an evil deed m taking 
and using a plot whidi tvas not given to you. Dem't kl it happen again!" 
"Very wcJij" he replied. Bui he did ihe mme thbig again and yet a third 
dine. Once more the people seized him and admonished him in the same 
terms, but this lime some of ihcm struck him with their bands^ some 
tviih clods, and some wiiit Clicks. From such beginnings arose thcfi, 
ccn^mcj fake speech, and punishmrTiL. 

Then die ^leopk gachered together and lamented], saying: “Evil ways 
are rife among I he people—theft, censure^ false speech, and punishment 
have appeared among us, Ijti us choose one man fmm among 115, to 
dispense wraths censure, and banishment svberi they arc right and proper, 
and give him a share of our rice in return. So they chow: the messt hnnd- 
^mCi^ . # ♦ ttttmeiive, and capable arTM>ng tlicni and invited liim to dis¬ 
pense ongcr^ ccnsuiCt and baiijihrpcni. He cojiseiiied and did so, ntid 
they gave him a share cl their rkc* 

Maftaramrmu means approved {sammaia) by the whole people 
/tajanu), and hence Miihasarnmata was the first name lo be given to a 
ruler. He w-os lord of the fields (J^it^nunam) and hence jSkl. 

/(^atriyaj was his second name. He pleases others by his right- 

cousness—hence liis third name, This w'iis she origin; of the class of 
kshatriyao, according to the tale of long ago,’^ They originated from ihtxtc 
same folk and no others penpk like tliemsekcsp in no way different; and 
their origin was quite natural and. not nthenvise. 

Tlicn it happened that some men thought, "Evil w'nys arc rife among 

*l|l li Ikiidly EiEcrvurjr u» Hijr ihsT etymruTogic* c4 bjhI fvfi u afe 

ihoir wKv:b iolkw. Tlie^ ait lignifiauil netuilidtt'L 

^II ii pDiH^rdl^ thlE m rhr T^ll KnpiuF» the kiinunfA ta Irg^rh' maatUlDcd before 
the bfiluniti. 
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the |>foplc. * * . Now Irt us pui away such evil m<\ unwholesome way^/* 
The word i^ruhtnufi imphes tiiat they put away such evil and 

unwholcsiinic ways, and brjhmajv became theif earliest name- T^bey 
built themselves huts of leaves in [he wood bod, and iherc ihcy sat iind 
mcdiiJtcd- They hid no mt>rc use for chLircoal or the smoke of cooking, 
or br the pest It and mofcar* but they wem o ut to villages, luwm, of dticA, 
seeking their frxKJ, in the evening ihor supper^ in the morning thdr 
brcakfait. When they had enough tfi cat tlicy came back and meditated in 
thdr huts, and so tliey were given tlie icennj name of mystics 
because they meditated {;Aiyirnft)> 

Now some of them grew tired of meditating in ihcjr huts^ and so thet“ 
Went away, settled on the outskirts of villages and towns, and made 
ht>oks-° When they saw ihis the |>c<Jplc said, “1 licsc good folk can i medi¬ 
tate and so they were called teachers ttnd ibis became their 

third name. In those days dicse teachers were tix>kcd on as the kwvest of 
brahnums, but now^ ilwy are thought the best. Tins was the origin of the 
class of btahmaas. - ♦ * They ofigiiiatcd quite naiLinjlIy and mt other¬ 
wise. 

There ■were other people who married and took to aU kinds of crafts 
and trades; and because they took to all kinds of c/afis and trades 

tlicy were called ucisa fSkt. mihal This was the origin of the class of 
vaishyas. . . . Thc\' originated quite naturally and not othcnvisc, 

Thiisc tvlu> remained were hunters. Tliosc whu live by hunting (ludJa) 
have a mean {{Andda) tirade, and dius they were caJled judda (Skt. 
fm/ra). This W'as the origin of the dass of shudfai. ^ f « They originated 
quite naturally and not othenvisc. 

Then there came a time wdien a kshatrlya, scorning hh envn way of life, 
Went out from his home and look up the homclcis life, ihinking to become 
an asecEic—Jand then a brahman, a vaishya« and a shudra did the sLUnej. 
Frfjm ihtie four rkiAsea arose the class of asectica. «« » And they too 
originated quite naturally and not otherwtsc^ 

A kslmriya who has led a bad life, wlieihcr in deed, wurih or thought, 
and who has Itad vvrong views about the world, because of his outlook and 
Im deeds will be reborn after parting with his bt>dy in die waste and woe- 

* lit pMmnefllani i ihtlJucc ViCttur 

•An iiMTut^LaiaWf |eU^ «c niemi b n^-m^huuM, iihI » 

F^hlcf m SFJi'hff *4 ihr Vccki. 
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ful pit of purgatory- And a brahman, a Ti?ai&hyat and □ shudm will htc 
likewise. If on ihc other hand they lead good lives in tbnughr, word, and 
deed, and hiive right views ahoui the wurfd, they will Ik reborn ki the 
happy worid of htaven. If their lives and their view* are mixed they will 
be rebchrn in a state where they feel both happiness and sorrtjw. But i£ they 
arc self-restrained in btMJy, speech and mind . » ^ they may find Nirvana^ 
even in this present life. 

For whoever from among the nieml>ers of these four classes becomes a 
monk and later a perfected being, with all tus stains destroyed, hi>s done 
what hr had to do; he lias bid dovvn hit burdefip gained salvation, de- 
Kroyed the bonds of bea^ming; he i$ free in his perfect wisdom. And he 
is declared to be to the chief of them ali by ihe law of Eighteotisness and 
not otherwise; for the Law is the beiit thing mco can have:; both in this 
life and the not;, 

TAtf Id^id of Goi/emmenSt Demy and 

Croioth of Oviii^aiton 

The h>lltm‘tng Ductfwr/f, again aiwihnied to the Buddha^ Dttenipti,i like iht 
preceding Ofitp to accoiiJit for the origin of i;rimc and evil, hot it gives a dif¬ 
ferent answer. According to a former passage crime began in ihr state of 
future, and kingship was inTrodui:ed 10 siupprcs* it. J Icir government precedei 
crime. Tlie golden age has its govn-nrricnEs and indeed Jti conquests, bur they 
are not conquests by ibc sword. It seems more than Likely that ibis account of 
the Universal Emperor's peaceful vietorks over his neighbors is in some way 
linked with Aihoka's "Conquest by EightcoLisness^^ and we are indined to 
believe that the present passage is ptJst'.Ashofcan. Note ilmt sin* and crime, and 
the ewsequem iavvering of the standards at civil [^iticin:i and of human condi 
tions generally, are said lo be due 10 the shartcomingv of the rulcTK and espe¬ 
cially to his failure to cmitiniie the policy of hh predecessors in caring for the 
poor. Hence crime appesrs^ (TEoraliiy declines, and wiih it the standard 1 of hre 
deteriorate^ tiniiJ, aher a brief period of cornpkie inarchyi human love amt 
fcUnw^hip again prcvajl, and gradually restoft the golden age. Inter cuing 
the reference to Metteya (Sanskril, Afdikreytf), the future Buddha. Thii indi¬ 
cate* that the Diicouw is a comparatively late one. Our version is considerably 
abridged. 

[From Dight^ 3.5S fF.| 

In the past . - . there was a king called Dalhonemi. He was a Univcrsiil 
Emperor ... a king of aightmusiicss, a conqueror of the four quar¬ 
ters, a protector of his people, a possessor of ihe Seven ]cvvtU-^hd 
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rhe Elephant, and Horse, the Gem. the Woman, the Householder, and 
the Genera!.^ He had nwr a thrmsand sons, all heroci brave of body, 
LTUshew of enemy armies* He conquered the earth from ocean to ocean 
.iiid ruled it not by the rod or by the sword, but by the Law of Righteous- 
ness. 

Now after many chousantU of years King D.tihanemi ordered one of 
his men dius: “When you see that the Divine Wheel has sunk or slipped 
from its place, come and tell me," . . . And after many thousand years 
more die man saw th.n the Divine Wheel had sunk , . . and went and 
told the King, So King Dalhanemi sent for his eldest am, and slid: “Dear 
Iwy, the Divine Wheel has sunk, and iS-e been told that when the Wheel 
of a Universal Empefnr sinks he luis no: Ifing to hvc, I have had my fill 
of human pleasure“now the time has come for me to look for divine 
joys. Oime, dear boy. you must take diargc of the earth. . . So King 
Daliiaurmi duly estabUshed his eldest son on the throne, shaved his hair 
and beard, put on yelktw mbcs, and left hi.s home for the state of home¬ 
lessness. .And when the royal sage had left hb home seven days the Divine 
Wheel completely vanished. 

Then a certain m.in went to the King, the anninted warrior, and told 
him lh.it it had vanished. He was beside himself with sorrow. So he went 
to the royal sage hts father and told him about it. Don t grieve that the 
Divine Wheel hai disappeared." he said, "The Divine Wheel isn't an 
heirloom, my dear boy! Vou must follow the noble way of the Universal 
Emperors, If you do this and keep the fast of die full moon on the upper 
terrace of your palace the Divine Wheel will be seen again, comj)letc with 
its thousand spokes, its tire, iu nave,and all il 3 other parts." 

"But what, your Majesty, is the noble way of the Universal Emperors?" 

"It is this, dear boy, that you should rely on the Liw of Righieousnew, 
honor, revere, respect, and worship it. You should be yourself the banner 

*A UiriTcfut Ejnperar fPHi, Skt ii « fijpirs nf a»m« lii- 

nificiBCf, ■Kit rottc«|Kirtdi ml ihf mJimal ptsne » * Bmlilht dh ibe ifiritoi. thiu. ic- 

toriliHf to iIk legend of ike Butldha. il piupbaenl ai ike linflh oi Suldhathu Cjuunii 
thit liE VNHilil bietinie i BlKliiivs *r ■ UniveOtl iLnipernr. ttjihcria] E4ti|Wpr! invara- 

1)ly haw ihe Sevdn fewdi. wtiida Mte p«d*et qiMiflteni af rheif kiaJt, Mil ar* the mogkil 
Imigutt of thrir Dwtim- Tke Wamwi ii til cnu™ the ctlirf queen. Itt moil bli lie Crowft 
Ptiluc takci the plaM o£ the Hotwliolder. _ 

*Tht Uniyenal Ein{>rtJ)r n bhA (htimvghlif axliptnl li> rhe elliit* of [ti^hiuiY. ind 
though lit Canqitert bj "f characler even the Bwldiun authof onpot iliKotioea him 

whully tium ihc dru] miliuiuv of the lni]ja]i ting. 
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of Righteousness, die emblem of Righteousness, with Rtghieutuncss ns 
your master, Atcorditig to Rtghiet»usiics» you should guard, protect, and 
watch over yotir own family and people, your armed lorccs, your warriors, 
your o^icers, priests and householders, townsmen and country folk, 
ascetics and brahnujis, beasts and birtls. There should be no evil-dnirig 
throughout your domaias, and whoever is ptwr in your land should be 
given wcilth, . . . Avoid evil and follow good. That is the noble way of 
the Universal Emperors.” 

■'Very gtxjd, your Majesty,” the King replied, and lie followed the way 
of die Universal Emperors, until one day the Divine Wheel reveMed it¬ 
self . . , complete and whole. And he thought: “A king to whom the 
Divine Wheel reveals itself thus becomes a Universal I Emperor—so may 
I now become such a Universal Emperor.'' He uiieovctcd one stiouhler, 
took a pitcher of water in his left h.md, and sprinkled the Divine W'hccl 
with his right, saymg: ‘Roll on, precious Wheel I Go fortii and conquer, 
lordly and precious Wheel!” 

Then the precious Wheel rolled on toward the cast, and the King fol¬ 
lowed it with his fourfold army. Wherever the Wheel ttopived the Univer¬ 
sal Emperor encamped with his army, and all the tings of the east came 
to him and said, ’'Coonje, yotir Majesty! Welcome, ynur Majesiyj .\J| this 
is yours, Vour Majesty 1 Command, us yo«f Majesty!" And the Universal 
Em|icmr said, "Do not take ILfei do not lake what is not yours; do not 
act basely Jr sexual matters; do not tell falsehoods; do not drink spirits,'* 
Now enjoy your kingdoms as you have done in the p.ist." And all the 
kings of the cast submitted to him. 

Then the Divine Wheel plunged into the eastern ocean, and msc again 
and rolled towards the south. And so the Wheel amspered the south, 
west, and north, until it had covered the whole earth from sea to sea. 
Then it returned to the capital, and stood at the door nf the Universal 
Emperors private apanmeius, facing the council hall, as tliough ftxeil in 
the place, adorning the inner palace. 

With the passage of many thousands of years oificr kings did as this 
Grtc had done, and became Universal Emperors—:md it all happened as 
it had done bekirc. But one day 3 Universal Emperor left his palace to 
become an ascciJc, and his son, who succeeded him. heard that the Divmc 
Wheel had vanished, but, though grieved at its disappearance, did not go 

*Thrtc ifi ihe hvr preefpii vrhith s[[ Buililliiit Ltnitn ciux do thrir twu i,., tulluir. 
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m his tile myal saj^c, to ask abom thr tvnblc way of the Universal 

Efnpemrs. He ruled the lond accnrcting tn his own iqfcia, and the po:>pie 
were not governed as they had been in the past; so they did not prosper 
as they had done under former kings who ivid followed the Jiobk way 
of the Universal Empemrs* 

Then the ministers and counsellors^ the olficers of die treasury; the 
captains of the guard, the ushers, and the magiciaitSw tame to the King in 
a bfKJy and laid; "The people do tint prosper, your Ma|eity, because you 
govern them according to your own ideas. Nowv we miiiniain the noble 
way of the Universal Empert^rs, .\sk us aboui it and we will tell y^ouT 
The King asked them about it and they e^^plaincd \i to him. Wlicn he 
had heard them he provided fur the care and pmtectbn of the lanih hut 
he did not give wirakb to the poor, aitd so poverty became widespread. 
Soon a certain man imk wha^ had noT been given to him, and this was 
called stealings They caught him and accused him before the King. 

"Is it tme that you have uken ivbat was not given to you.^"* asked the 
King. 

"Ic is. your Ma|esty/'replied the man. 

"But w^hy did you do it.-" 

''Because rd nothing to livenii. your Majesty." 

Then the King gave him wealth* saying* '*With this keep yourself ;iJive, 
care for your father and mother* chiidren and wifcp folbiv a trade, and 
give almi to ascetics and brahmans, to help yourself abng the way to 
heavciu" 

'*l will, your Mairsty^" he fcpliedi 

Anil another man stole and wms accused before the Kiiig^ and the King 
rewarded him in just the s.imc svayn People heard of this and thtnighl 
that they would do the same in order to feceivc wealth from the King, 
Bui when s third man w^as brrmghi before thr King and accused of ihefr 
the King thought; 'Mf I give sveahh to everyone who takes another maji*s 
property theft will Increase. Til put a stop to this! Til sentence him to 
execution and have him beheaded 

So he ordered Kis men to tie the culprit's arms lighily behrtid him W'iih 
a strong nipc, to shave his head with a ra^fjr, to lead him k^itn street to 
sirect and from square s^juarc to die strident s^iund of the drum* and to 
take him out of the southern gale of the city, and there to cut off hU 
head. And they did as the King commanded. 
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Eu( when peopk heard ilu( thieves were to be put to death they 
thought: "Well have sharp swords made, and ivhen we steaj we’ll cut 
of! the heads of thckse we rob.’* And they did so, and looted in village and 
town and city, besides cornmintag highway robbery. 

Thus, where formerly weaiih had been given to the poor, poverty be¬ 
came widespread. Hence came theft* hence the sword, hence murder 
, , * and hence the span of life svas shnriciied and tiieii lost their comeli¬ 
ness, until where the fathers had lived for eighty tlumsand years the sons 
iLvccl fur anJy forty thuusand. 

Then it happened that a certain man stole and was accused, anti when 
the King asked him whether it was time th.ii he had stolen he replied, 
"No/’ Tlius lying Iwcamt widesptead, and where the fathers had lived 
fbr forty thousand years the sons lived for only twenty thousand 

And again, when a certain man took what was not given him, another 
miin came to the King and said; “Sfi and so has taken what was not given 
him, he hat committed . . , titeft." Hiui he spoke evil of the thief. So 
sped king evil of others became widespread, until where the fadiers had 
li%'ed for twenty thousand years the sons bved fur only ten thoLisand. 

Now some people were lunJsotnc and stpmc Ugly* .\nd the ugly were 
jealous of the handsome, .tnd took to commiiting adultery with other 
men’* wives. So base conduct in scuual matters became widespread, and 
men’s hfe-sp.!!! and comeliness diminished until where tile fathers had 
lived for ten thousand years the sons lived for only five thousand, 

Nest abusive st»eedi and foolish gossip increased, and so where the fa¬ 
thers had lived for five tliousand years the sons lived some fiir two thntnand 
five hundred and some for two thnusand years. Then cupidity and ill-will 
Locreased, and the life-span became only one thousand years. With the 
growth of false doctrines it fell to five hundred, and then incest, inordinate 
greed, and unnatural lust spread, and hence the span of life dropped to 
two hundred and fifty or two Iiuudred years. Finally three lurther^ns— 
disrespect for father and mother, disrespect for ascetics and brahmans* and 
refusal to heed the head of the family-reduced man's litc in oiir Imn. 
deed years. 

A lime will come when the descendants of these people will live for 
only ter years, and when girls will reach puberty at the age of five* Then 
there will not be even the taste of ghee, butter, sesanuim oil, sugar, or 
salt, and the finest foenJ of the men of thji unic will be mere miilcc, 
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where now it h rice anti curry. Among those men < . . giXid deeds will 
cniLtety disappciir, Atid evil deeds will fJrsurish exceedingly^—thcre will 
not even be a word for g^xl, much less anyone who tlfws g^KKl dreds. 
Those w^hci do \im liiinnr moiher nml btlier, .ascetic und brahmun, ncid 
those who do not heed the head of tile fiimily W'iU be resficcted nnd 
praised, just as today those who do these things are respected and praisetL 

Among those people there will be iin disiinction of mother or aunt or 
aunt-by^marriuge or tcacher^s wife—soricty wilt be }USt as promjsoit}us as 
go^is. and sheep* fow'Is and pigSt dogs and jackals. There will be bitter 
cnmiiy one W'iih anoiher^ hitter ilhwilk bkter animosity, bitter thoughts 
of murdetp and parents w'ili fed toward their chijclrcni children toward 
their parents^ brothers toward thetr brothers ... at a hunter feck (i> 
Ward a deer. 

Then there svill be a trinsiiicnial period of the Seven Days af the Sword* 
during which men will look upon one .mother as w^ild beasts, and with 
sharp swords in their hands will take one another's lives. . . . But a 
few will think: "Wc don't want anyone to kill us and we don't w.int to 
kill anyone. Let us hide in grassland^ in jujiglc* in hollow treeSt in river- 
marshes, or in the rough places of the mounuini* and live on the r□f^ts 
and fruits of the forest.^' 

And thus they will survive. And after the Seven Days of the Sword 
arc passed they will come out and embrace one another, and vvith one 
accord comfort one armihcr^ g<>odl it b* my friend^ t*> «ec 

you still alive!" Then they will say: *'We liave lost Sf» many of our kinsr 
folk because we took lo evil ways—now we must do goodf lint what good 
deed C3D we do? We must stop taking life—that is a good custom lo 
adopt and maintain!" 

ITity will do this, and increase in both age and comeliness. And ihcir 
virtues wtU increase until once more they live lo the age of eighty thou¬ 
sand years nnd girls reach puberty at the age of Bve hundred. , , ^ India 
will l>c rich and pri?sperouSp with vtlLigcs and towns and cities 50 close 
together that a cock could 6 y frorq one to the next, [ndia will be as 
crowded then as purgatory is now, as full of people as a thicket is of 
canes Dj recds^ VirauasT . . - will be a rich and prosperous capita^ full 
ol people, crowdedp and Bourishiiig, and there will be bom Sankha, a 
Universal Emperor, who will . . ^ tike Dalhancmi * . conquer the 
earth from ocean to oceau and rule it ... by the Law of Righteousness^ 
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And ;irTH>ng iho.ic \ic%)pk will be born the Lt^rd Mcticya, the perfccicd 
being, the fully enlightened, endowed wstli w-jsdom ;md virtue, tlie 
blessed, the knower uf all die worlds, ihc supreme guide tif willing mcn^ 
I he teacher tif and men, a I-Jird Buddha^ even oji I am n»vv. Like 
mc^ with Ills tjwn insight, he will know the world and sec ic clearly, with 
its Spirits, with Mara, with Brahm^, with its ascetics and brahmans, 
wath iw gods and men. He ivill tcdcli the Law of Righteousness in spirh 
and in letter, lovely in iti iteginnittg, bvely in its middle, Inscly in it* 
end, and he w'ill live the pure Ufe of eclihacy in alJ its completeness, jusi 
as ] do now, Bur he will have ihousands of monks as his followers, where 
I have only hundreds. 

CofjJilionf of ihf Welfare of So^i^tics 

The following passage occurs In the o/ Grm P&tsmg-ijwayf 

which deicribci the bst days and deith of the Buddha. Th^sngh the words are 
pul jnio hb own mouth, it b quite likely that the passage h ba^ed on a series 
of |)c»pular aphorUms Curfcnl ainung the Vflf|iiin rribnnicn themscivei. It 
tollow-cd by a longer passage ill which the Buddhn is pufported to liave ailapted 
the list of the seven conditions nf the wcliare of repuhlks to the eireumslances 
til the Buddhist Order, Arcordsng to a tradition preserved by the roroTnencator 
BuddliAghas3> King Aiatasattu s wily niiiiister Vassata/ai hearing the Buddha 
w ord?, set to work by column'" methtids to sow dissension ampng the 
leaders of the Vajjis, with the result that .Magadha was able to annexe dick 
land> withm a few ycHirs. 

Notice especially the third conditiopi. No early Indsan stxt took kindly to 
innovjiton, atid according to orthodox Edindij thought the purpose o: govern- 
mem was niM to legislate^ but ouly io administer the eternal law 
dhttrmji), Ttiough the Butldhtsts had a somcwliat different eunraption of dharma 
they shared the eonscrvatlsiri of the Hindus in this reaped, Ncvtrthelcs* new 
legislation was enacted from dmc to limcp as will be seen lalcf in the edicts of 
Ash[}ka. 

[ From Dtgka iL] 

Ojvcc ihc Lord was suying ^t on the hill called V^ukure's Peak 

, , , and the Venerable Anandj was sianding behind him and fanning 
him. And the Lord said: ^'Have you heard, Anajida, tliai the Vajjis call 
fr«|ucnt public assemblies of the tribe?" "Yes, Lord,” he replied* 

"As long as they do so," said die Lord, "‘they may be expected not to 
decline, but to Bourtsh." 

"As long as they meet in concord, conclude thdr meetings in concord. 
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and carry out ihdr pf>licic4 in cuncurd^ , . , iu lonjj ^ they make no liwi 
tint Hilrc;idy promtiSgiucd^ and set aside nothing enacted in the pastt 
acting In accordance with the aiicicnt insiiiutianit of the Vafjis established 
in olden daysi , * - as long aa they respect, esteem^ reverence, and sup- 
jKJft the elders of die ViihisH and ktok «n it as a dtity to heed ihck words; 
* ^ - as Jong as no women or girls of their tribes art held by force or 
abducted; * * , as long as they respect, rstcemj fcvcrcnceT and suppcit 
the shrines o£ the Vaijis^ xvlieiher in town or coiiiiiryi and do AOi neglect 
the [jroper offcritigs and riiea Liid down and practiced in ihc past;- 
its bng as they give due protectioiip deference^ and siippt^rt lo the perfecietl 
beings among them h> that such perfected beings may come to the bud 
from afar and live comfortably among thcnip so long may they be ex¬ 
pected not to dtcltne,, bm to flourish. 

Btn/t Is No Crftenoti of Worth 

Thnugh in praclkc it would seem ihai Indian Buddhists maintained tbe system 
oi ebst and caste, the thitorclical attitude of Buddhisni was cqualitariau. We 
have Men that the dividun of the tour classes was belle ml 10 be a tunctioiial 
ofic^ wjda tio divine sanction. The Boddhist view is siiinmcd up m ihc vcfse of 
the Dis£Qurst ScctiOft {Sttua NifviSj, verse 13OJ: 

lS^d ht^man ts such by birth. 

No outcaste is such by hinb. 

Ad nulcaste is such hy his deeds. 

A brahman is such \jy his deedsp 

tn I he following passage the Buddlia puls forward numcroiis argumenis in 
favor of diij vktw, though many ether ^^^aisages diow ihai Liy Buddhists were 
ciicouTAged 10 I feat worthy brihttLaiii with respect. 

[From Maj^Atna irl^T^ft.J 

Once when the Lord was slaying m Savaithj there were five hundred 
brahmans from various Dounirics in die city . . . ^id they thought: *'Thi.s 
:isccric Guutama preaches that all tour classes arc pure. Who can refute 
liim ?” 

At dizic time there wui u young brlhniiid named Ass^ilayarm in tbe eity, 
« » T a youth of sixteen^ tHormighly versed in the Vedas ^ ^ * and in all 
bn’lhmanic learning. ^He can do itF* thought the brahmanSt and so they 

* P^lc I be paiJ lo pijrijlsii rdiffujn, whiNDh Biniahiftn id Jilted mi liic cdhi^ td 

lUOiod ITK anri tlwti myj t^Eer in ilut itl 
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asked him lo try; but ht answered, 'The ascetic Gautama icaehe^ a doc¬ 
trine of his and such teachers are hard to refute. I can't dt> it!" 

They [uked him st second time . * and again he refused: and they 

asked him a tliTtd lime, pointing out that he ought not lo admit defeat 
without battle. This time he agreed, and so, lurrounded by a 

crowd of brahmans, he went the Lord, and, after gncttiiig himg sat 
down and said: 

"Brahmans maintain thal only they are the highest ebssp and the others 
are below them. They are ivhite^ the others black; only they arc pure, and 
not the oihers. Only they are the true sons of Brahmft, bt^rn £rom his 
mouth,® born of Brahma, creaitons of Brahml, heirs of Brahma, Now^ 
what docs the worthy GaULama say to diiit?" 

"Do the brahmans really maiiiuiLn ihis, Assalayana^ when they're brim 
of women fusi like anyone clse^ of brahman wnmen who have their 
periods and conceive, give birth and nurse their children, just like any 
otlter %vomcn?" 

"For all you say, thU is what they think. ^ 

“Have you ever heard that in the bnds nf the Greeks and Kiimbo|as 
and other peoples on the borders there arc only two cLisses, mooters and 
sUivcsp and a mnsicr can become a slave and vice versa?"' 

“Yest 1'^^ heard so." 

^And what strength or support does that fact give to the brahmans* 
claim?" 

"Neverdiclcss^ that is what they think/' 

"Again if a man b a miirdererT a thief, or an adullerCT, nr commits 
other grave sins, when his twdy breaks up on death dt>cs he [jass nn to 
purgatory if hcY a tsh.itriya^ vaishya^ or shudrAr but not if he's a 
brahman?” 

"No* Gautama. In such a case the same bie is in store for all men, 
whatever iheir class." 

"And if he avoids grave sLjq, wiJ] he go to heaven if he's a brahman^ 
but not if he's a man of dte lower ciawes?" 

Our nanitition i* cm tmi^ «f ttutlsIhagtMm'i cwflmtntafj' 
eralll ihtrrprettii. Ah K. ^'atkr iugs?iu tluy ihu iffm im> bue mm 
tiLMifllflititfljt tius iIk ivurltl fi ffowrrnfiii hy rmtural faw.'" 

thr /Wrrfd I‘e4d. hJihttUnt luc hnm frrtTTt tht h«il 

i4 Uv muii, Ehc UltCC ut tiMm ])if iimi, E/cailc^ Mmi 
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Gauijmu. In such a case the lame reward awaits a|] men* what¬ 
ever their ebss."^ 

"‘And is a brAhm.in capable of developing a mind of h>vc without hste 
gr ilhwill^ hgi jtm 4 man of ibe otlier cbssei?'' 

"No* Gautama. All four classes arc capable of doing so."" 

'^Cnn only a brahman go down to a river and wash aw^ay Just: and dirt, 
and not men of the other classes?" 

"No» Gautamap all four cbsscs can*" 

'"Now suppose a king were to gather togcEhcr 4 hundred men of differ¬ 
ent ekiscs and to order the brahmans and ksharriyas to take kiiidlirig 
wtK.KJ of salt pine, lotus or sandal^ and light Brcs» while the b\v 
folk did the same with common wtod. WhiU do you diink would hap¬ 
pen? Would the fires of the high-born men. hh'zt up brightly * * . and 
those of the humble foil?"' 

*'No, Gautuma. It would be alike with high and lowly. , * . Every Jne 
would bbzc with the same bright flame," * . . 

*"hypposc there are two young brahman brothers, one a scholar and the 
riihcf uneducated. Which of them svould be served fim at memorial 
feasts, festivals^ and sacrificesp or when enienaincd as guests?'* 

"The scholar, of course; for what great benefit would accrue Irom ta* 
lertainiog the uneducated one?" 

"But sup^K^ the scholar is ill-bch.ivecJ and wicked, wltilc the unedu¬ 
cated one i$ well-behaved and virtuous?" 

"Tlien the uneducated one would be served firstp for what great bene¬ 
fit Would accrue fit>m cntertoming an ilhbehaved and wicked 

"First, Assalayana, ynu based your claim on birth, then you gave up 
birth for learning, and finally you have tome round to my way of dunk¬ 
ing, that all four classes arc equally pure!" 

At this Assalayam sat silent . ^ * his shoulders hunched* bis eyes cast 
down, thoughtful in rnuid, and with no answer at hand. 

AsAol^n: The Bnddhhf Emperor 

The great emperor Ashoka (cJL6&-a35 b.c.), third of the line of the kfauiya*, 
became a Buddhist and atiernpied to govern TnJta according 10 the precepts 
of Buddhistn as he understood them. His new poHey was promulgated in a 
series of edicts, which are still to be found, engraved on rocks and pillars in 
rrwny parts of India, Written tn a form oi Prakrit;, or ancienr vcrnacubr, with 
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sevcjat local variatiofii^ they cm ^laim littEc liueniry ment. For iKellt stylo Is 
cral>hed and often amhiguouiv In one o| thc«r cdtLta he des£ribe$ Im C0nvar- 
sIoD^ and iL^ cHccls: 

[From the Thirtccfith Rock EJJct J 

When the Beloved of the Ctids dnti of Gmeicits Mieji, had been 

onnMxratcd night ye^n Kalinga ^ was ccjnquered^ i^idjOpo |Kciplc wm de¬ 
ported* loOfOgct were kiJlccL and many times that number died. But filter 
the conquest of Kafiuga. the Beloved of the Gods lx:gan to follow 
Righteuusneis (DhiErma)^ to lovr Righteousness, and to give instruction 
in Righteouinrss, Now the Beloved of the Gods regrets the conquest of 
Kalinga^ for when an independent country is conquered people arc kiHcd^ 
they diCt or arc deported, afld tiiat the Beloved of the Gods finds ve/y 
painfuJ and gric^tjus. And ihit lie finds even more grievous—that all tlie 
inhabitants—brail mans, asceticE, and nther sectarians^ and hotHchoIdtr^ 
who are obedient m superiors, parents, and ciders, who treat irtends, ac- 
quidIIlancets eomp-inions* relatives, slaves, and servants with reipeei, and 
are firm in their faith—ail suffer vjfiknce, murder, and sc[iHiratkin fit^m 
their bved ones. Ev-en those who arc fonunate cnrmgh nut m have losr 
those near and detir to them are aiflicicd -ii the misfortunes of friends^ 
acqiiairttiinces^ companKmSi, and relatives. The pi;irticipafion nf all men 
in cnmmciij suffering h grievous to the Beirwed of the God^. MnrcrjVef 
there is no bndp except that of the Greeks, where grrjups of brahmans and 
ascetics arc not found, or where men arc not members of one sect or an¬ 
other. So now, es^n if the number of those killed and cuptiircd in the 
CDtiquest of Kalingu had been a hundred or a thousand times lessp il 
would be grievous to the Beloved of the Gods. The Beloved of the Gf>ds 
will forgive as far as he can, and he even conciliates the forest tribes of his 
dominiciiis; but he svarns them that there is ^^wer even in the remora 
of the Ekloved of the Gods, and he tells ihcjn to refi^rm^ Jesi rhey be 
killedr 

For all beings the ikioved of the Gods desires security, scIf-ft>ntfol, 
calm tif mind, and gentleness* The Beloved of the Gods cunsiders that 

*ThE oumf re$;»n campniiriir ibe m«km Orm^ mii ihc ndmbera part uE AulhrA 

fbj[ Aftbvkil hiM Ujf rh> man* C£irnpktd> ihaiwk^finl the vic of fiMct. Thk p^i- 
liffc rticfi ihc wihl ufiHiiviiia«i in^nu^ji t-l tim htIH atid rumbles who mil 

caufif tmuhle in Afijim ^lul wme Qlh«r pftrii. o^ ffnilij, nuA in mirkiit iiji,4 
wmt a m4jch |iiiihkm. 
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ihe greatest victory is tltc victory of Righteoustiess; and this he has won 
here (in Tndia) and even five hundred leagues beyond hh froniicfs in 
the realm of the Greek king Aniinchui. and Amiochu* among 

the four kings Ptolcmyp Anlignnusi Magas, ittid .Alexander* Even where 
the envoys of the Beloved n£ the G«li have not been scat men hear of the 
way in which he follows and teaches Righteousness, and they t<K> follow 
it and svill ftilk>sv it. Thus he achieves a universal cpnqueii, and conquest 
.tlways gives a feeling nf pleasure! yet it is but a slight pleasure, for tlic 
Ikloved of the Gods only kvjks on that which concerns ihc next life as of 
great importance. 

I have had tliis iaJKrlption of Righteousness engraved that all my sons 
and grandsons may not seek to gain new victories, that in whatever vic' 
torics they may gain they may prefer forgiveness and light punishment, 
that they may consider the tmly | validj viciory the victory of RighteunS' 
ness, which is of value boih in this wthrld and ihc next, and that all their 
pleasure may be in Rightcoiuness. . . ■ 

Asiioka's Budtlhism, as his title shows, did nol lessen hii belief in the gods. 
Here he expresses his faiih In tJuiidhiim, and declares that the gods have ap¬ 
peared on earth as a result of his refomiS! ^ 


IFrom a minor Rock Edict (.MasUi Version) | 

Thus speaks Ashok.v the Beloved of the G<k1s. For two and a half years 
I have been an ot^n follower of the Ruddhii, thnugh at first I did mn 
make much prognessv Rut for more than a year now I have drawn cither 
to the [ BuddhUtJ Order, anti have mudc much ptogrew. In India tlie gods 
who formerly did nt)t mix with men ntnv dt^ so. TEis is the result of ef¬ 
fort, and may be obtained not only by ihc great, hul even by the »maU, 
through effort—thus they may even e.isily win heaven. 

Father anti mnthcr ilwiultl be obeyed, teachers should be obeyed: pity 
, . . should Ik felt for all creatures. Their virtues of Righlcomness 
should be practiced. . . . This is .in ancieni rule, t-oiiducivc to long life. 

*Anut*tun n Thnu vH Sma, Plulirrty II Paitiiklphil* uf Aniignnni OiiWIm oI 

Macolnnb Masai of t^jirnr, iml flt Epifui. Clnucil wurtn teU HS WJliunB 

abiui -'Tklurin '■! U(4itn«KJHKB" lici tin* LiPii. Fn)fH.blr he wnt tcmnyt. m 

thtin, uisiKS ihtm M hu ncTT jwlic? ara( hi* Itvaal ItaitoiMp. lie p™ 

lBi»e lip fau mifKiial inibat^i. tw altEmfleJ to (uhIh:, ihcn, in i beneifiJMt ilkl 

WEtllUtil ICMJyJrt afHfcL L . , , 

‘Scaiic Julhorilin hive put itiUmnt inwiitmtinn* *.n the rtteram pluiuei. bur ui <iur 
iipinvift utne cat» be linle linulH ahiivi thru ttip.nin«. 
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fFrom tKc Ninih Rock Edict) 

It ii guod to hut there h no gift, nu service, like the gift of Righteous¬ 
ness- So friendSp relatives^ and coTtipanlons^ should preach u on all occa¬ 
sions. This is duty: *his is right; bi this heaven may be gained—and what 
is more im^xirtanL than to gain heaven ^ 

The emphasis on moralJty is it unyiJiing mtensifted in ihe jeries o£ the seven 
Pillar Edicts, iaued some ihinctn years after the Rock Edias, when ihe king 
had Lven consecrated twenty-six years; 

[Fmm the First Pillar Edict] 

This world and the other are bard to gain without great (ove of Rigbi- 
ewusnc&s, great sdf-examlnacbn, great obedience, great; cirewnspectionL, 
great effort- Through my jEist/uction respect and love of Righicouincss 
daily inoease and vvlJJ increase- , , , F<^r this is my mk—to govern by 
Righteousness, to administer by Rightcuusiiess,^ to please my subjects by 
Righteousness, and to protect them by Righteousness. 

Ashoka's solieimde extended to the animal life oi his Ernpire, which in aueieni 
India was generally ihoughi lo be subject to the ting, just as was buttiaii life. 
He banned animal ucrlhees ai lust in his capita!^ introduced virtim) vege¬ 
tarianism Ln the royal household, and limited rhe sbughier of certain animals: 
hb polky in this respect is made dear in his very first Rock Edict; 

[From the Fim Rock Edict] 

Herc^ no animnl j$ to be killciJ fur smnficc, and no ftsrivak are to be 
held, for the king finds much evil in festivals,* except for certain festival* 
which be considers good.. 

Fornicrly in the Beloved of the Gc>frs kitchen severaj hundred thou¬ 
sand animals were killed daily fur food; bui new 4rt the time of writ- 
mg only three arc killed—it%'o peacocks .md a deer, though die deer 
not regularly- Even these three aaimals will not be killed Jn future. 

{From the Seexmd Pillar Edict] 

I have in many way* given the gift nf clear viairm, On men and animals, 
birds and fish I have conferred many hoons^ even Co saving their Jives; 
and I have done many □thcr good decds. 

• There ti wmr PEOson lo bdkvt ihat the adverb ifliphc* the tajiiial 45^ PitiJkputf^H 
*54ffvulj«f. flffifijilb inlerfwtseJ u t bir *r hui pcrhitpi ■ mcitty ur c[uk A 

loec of nrlibcT fMPmpNuiu purrtaiiiini ti tomcdinci chriddll in, thr cJicts, amt * ]et^ 

flOigvtrbJ ilde cif ALhq|i4''i $di4rxtn^. 
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[n accorciaiicc wuh the precepts of Buddlilsio Asboki, for aH hh ap|:>afent 
oiherv^-orldlmcss, dM not neglect the imtcrial welfare of liu jubicicts. and 
jpceblEy Inicreitod in giving them nmlEC;£l 

(Ffoni tilt Seeoud Rock Edkl] 

Everywhere In the empire of the Beloved of the Cods, and even beyond 
hii froriikr^ m the liinds of the CholiW, Pandyas^ ^siynputro^ KcraLi- 
ptttras/ and ns fnr as Oybni and in the kingdoms of Antiochiia the Greek 
king and the kings who arc his neighbors, the Ibloved of the Cods has 
provided medicines lot man and hcitst. Wherever medicjnal pbnts have 
not been fointd they have been sent diere and pbntcd. Roots and fruits 
have a bo been sent where they did not grow, and have been pbntcd. 
Wclb have been dug along ihc mads lor the use of man and beasts 

Ashoka felt a moral responsibility not only for lu& own subjects, btu for all 
nici], and he realised that they could net Uad mora! |lve$» and gain merit in 
order to find a place in heaven, unless they were happy 4 od loato'iaUy wdi 
cared for: 

I From [ he Sixth Rock Edki ] 

J am not ^tisfied simply with hard work or tarrying out the afFalrs of 
state, for I consider my work to be the welfare of the whole wurld, of 
wliudi hard work ^itid the tarrying out of affaiti arc merely the bails. 
There b no better deed than to work for the ^vclfaic of the whole world, 
and all my efforts are made that I may dear my debt to all beings, I make 
them Itappy here and now that they may attaui heaven in the life to come. 
. * . But it U difliiuk w'ithout great effort. 

Me speaks in pcienipt£M 7 tunc* to the ci state who arc ikw* in puuing 

the new' policy tnm ettKtn 

(From the First Separate Kalinga Edict] 

By order of the Bekrt’ed nf tlir Gods. Addressed to the oiliceri in diarge 
of Tosali.* . , . Let us win the affection of all men. All men aie my 
children, and as 1 wish all vv^elfare and happiness in this w'orld and the 
nest for my owti ditldrcju so do 1 wUh k for ail men. But you do not 
realize what this cntatls—^icfe and dierc an oHieer may understand in 
pan, hur not entirely* 

*Tami[ m tlit lip M ihc primula. 

*Thc chid: tuwa ^ Kahuev. ihe tei£bfl eaiKtiu^«d bj A^tivki m hu bit wts et ^fisrei- 
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Often a man U iniprjson^c! ^nd wnurcd un^iiictly. and rhcn he h Ltbet- 
atctl ft>r no |Lipp.ireiitj Many other people suiTcr atso a result 

of this 'Ln|iisucc|. Therefore it is drsimblc that you should practice im- 
p:.utiLLhtyp but h cannot be attained if you iifc iimlined to habits of 
jeahu^yp irritabilityp lixrslincsSk hastiiicsi, otistitLicy, liziitess^ <tr la^skutle. 
i desire you not tn have these habits. The basis of al] tbi^ is the constaai 
advpidance of irriiabitiiy and hastiness m your business. . . . 

TTiis in script ion has been engraved in order that liie ofTiciah of the 
city shriulil aJw'uys sec to it tiuit no one it ever imprisoned or tortured 
WLthoui gcxid causc^ To ensure this I shail send out every five years on 
a tour of inspection officers who arc not fierce or harsh. , * , Tiie prince 
at Ujjain shall do the same ooi more tlian every tlirec years, and likewise 
at Taxib. 

LaterK ill hii Pillar Odicis^ Ashokii seems inure satisfied that his oflicens arc 
citJTyijig out die new palicy^ 

(Prom ihc Pukirth Pillar RJia| 

.My govemon an: placed in charge of hundreds of thousands of (xo[ile. 
Under my auihorjiy they have pow-er to judge and to punish, that they 
calmly and fearlessly carry uiit their duiicst .itid that they may 
bring welfare and happincis to die people of ihc provinces and be of 
help them. They will know what brings joy and what brings sormw, 
and^ conformably to Rightcousnes.^, they will iintruct the petipic nf the 
pitwtnces that ihcv' may be happy in this world and the ne^fL ... And 
a% when Giii: entrtma a child u> a skilled [lurse nne is confident that - . . 
she will care for it welL so have 1 appointed my govemorsL for the web 
fare and happiness of the people. That they may fearlessly ciarry nut tlidr 
duties I have given them power to juilge and to inflict puniihincnf nn 
iheir own iititiaiive. 1 wbli tlut diere should be uniformity of justice 
and punishment. 

In nuiuetous passagres Ashuka Stresses the h^d work w hich the tsew pclicy 
ilcmands of him. Idc has given up many of the plcuiu^cf cf ihe traditional 
Indian king m order lo (urthcr is, including. ol course, bunting; 

[From ihc Eighth Rock Edict] 

In the imt kings wear out on pleasure trips and indulged Lii hiiniJng 
iuid similar amusements. But die Beloved of the Gods ... ten years after 
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hii consixTiiLiaii set nul r>n the ifiumcy m Efilightcnment* ^vlien he 
gi>cs an lour ... he interview i anJ givc\ gifw to hrahnmtiiS ruid asi;:ctics; 
he interviews xind gives money ro the :igcd; he Inter view-? the people of the 
provinces^ and instructs ant! quesiLom them on Righteousness; anti the 
pleasure which ihe Beluvcd of the G<>iis derives thereixom is as good as a 
second revenue^ 

As we have sccti, Ashnka* though p Buddhist, respects hrabmans and the 
niembers of all setts, and be calls on his subjects to tolluw^ tus csiiiniile: 

(Fforn the Twelfth Ruck Hdietl 

The Beloved of the Gods . . * honors members of all sects, whether 
asccdci Of householders, by gifts and various honors. Bui he does not 
consider gifts and honors as iniponimt as the lurtherance of the essen¬ 
tial message of all sects. This es&eminl message varies from sect to sect, 
but it has one common liasiSy that one should so com ml one's tongue as 
not to honor one's own seel of dis|iiaragc anotheTs on the wrong occasions; 
fur on ecTuin octasUms one should du so unly mildly,, and indeed on 
other occaaioas one should htinrif other men"* sects, By doing this one 
strengthens ones own wet and helps the others, while by doing other¬ 
wise one hEirnis one's owo sect and docs a disservice to the enhers. Whoever 
honors his own sea and disparages another man's, whether from blind 
loyatty or with the intentiem of thtiwing his own seel in a favorable light, 
does his own sect the grcLtiesi prjssible harm. Cc^ncord is best, with each 
hearing and respecting du- other's teachings. It is the wish of the fk- 
lovcd of the Gods that mcml^rs of all sects sht*uld be learned and should 
teach viroic* . . - Many officials arc btisied in this matter * . * and the 
result is the progress of my own sect and the illumuiaticin of Rightcr^us- 
iiesa. 

Though he was by no means a faiionaliii. it appears thai Ashuki thought 
little of the many rituaU md ccrcmonks of Imliaa domestic Jifer 

|Fffijo the Ninth Rock Edki] 

Petiple perform various ccremouies, ai the marriage of sons and daugh¬ 
ters, at the birrh of children, when guing on a iourncy ... or un mher 
CK:caSiions. . . On such oecasinns women especially perform many cere- 

* Thti phraw ■mrtdy irav^iet ttui Aj-hLilu. ittadc « 1* the Bchlhi Tfw 

ac Gajd. 
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monies wKkk arc v^rbus, futile, and useless. Evtm Avhen they h:ive io be 
done [to conform to custom and kcqik up a[ipear;inccs| such ccrcmnoics 
are of little use. But the ceremonies of Righteousness arc of great profit 
—these arc the gotKi ireatmciit of slaves and servants, respect for elders, 
self-mastery in one'^ rebiions with living beings, gifts to brahm.ms and 
ascedesp and so But for their success cveryone—fatherSj moihcfs^ 

brothers, masters, Eriendst acquaintances, and neighbors—must agrees 
*Thcsc ajc good! These arc the eeremonies that wt should perform far 
success in our undertakings . . . and v^hen we have succeeded we will 
perform them ag^m!" Other oeremonkj arc of doubtful utility—one may 
achieve one's end through them or one may not. Moreover they arc only 
of value In tliis world.* while the value of the ceremonies of Hightcousticss 
if cternalp for even if one docs not achieve mc\ ctu! in this world one 
stores up boundless merit m the other, while if one achieves oue^s end in 
this world the gain is double. 

We conclude this selecLion of the edicts of Ashoka ivith his last Lmpomni in¬ 
script ton p in which the emperor^ cighicco years al'ier hii convcrslan^ reviews 
hb feigm 

I From the Seventh Pillar Edict] 

Ifi tlic past kings sought to make die people progress in Righicousnc^ 
but they did nut prugress* , . + And I asked myself Iiow I might uplift 
them through progress in Righteousness. * , . Thus I decided to have 
them instructed lo Righteousness, and to issue ordJnances of Righccous- 
ness, so that by hearing them the people might conform* advance in die 
progress of Rightcousnciis, and themselves make great |5fogrm. * . . Fur 
that purpose many officials are empbyed among the people tn instruct 
them in Righteousness and to ciepbiu it to them. . , , 

Moreover [ have had banyan trees planted on the roads to give shade lo 
man and beast; 1 has'e planted mango gtoveSp and 1 have had ponds dug 
and shciicrs erected along the roads at every eight Everywhere [ have 
had wells dug for tlic benefit of man and beast. But this benefit b but 
small* for in many svayi the kings of olden time have worked for the 
welfare of die world; hur what ] have done has been done thai men may 
confocm to Rightcoumess. 

■ with ihii ciymiPdrv the M Stffgitt (p^ 143 ff. J, 

^Thrf^ h HMnc liM:?ruiniV ihoitl mtcrpimtinai of thk phn%r Lf ib^t ffivcJ] ibavt !■ 

OOftca, if impLco ibonf ajincen miltj, w 3 cby'i jfniTEK^, 
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All the pood deeds that 1 have dDtie have beent accepted and foUoived 
by the pooplc. AJici so obedience lo mother and father* obedience to 
teachers^ napect for ihe 3gcd» kindlii^esi to brahmans and ascetics* to the 
poor and ivcak* and to sbves and semmts* liave increuMtl and will con- 
linuc to increase. , * , And this progress of Rightecitisncss among men 
has taken place in two manners, by enforcing conformity to Righieous^ 
tm% and by athfirutiun, 1 have enforced tlic law against killing cemin 
animals and many others, but the grcalcsi progress of Righieousncss 
among men comes from exhonation in favor of iidninjjuiry to life and 
abstention Irom killing living beings.^* 

1 have done this ihat it may endure . * . as long as the moon and sun, 
and rhar my sons and my great-grandBons may support iij for by suppofo 
ing it they will gain both this world and the ncxt» 

^F<jr ill Ikii hain^mirimiuani Mbulu M n<K ikitUh the 6cMh prJuliy« H- wii done 
bjr Swne IdUcf indmu 
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MAHAYANA BUDDHISM: 
^^THE GREATER VEHICir^ 


Fmm :iboui The firsi or scccsiid cemury .\.ik onwards, a new and very 
ditTcrcin kind ot Buddhism arose in Indini. The nesv schooL which 
claimed wi offer ialvaliofs for all, styled itself Ah^ay^J7a, the Greater 
Vehicle (to salvaii[jn)p as opposed in the older Buddhisni, which it con- 
tempuously referred iri Hirfuyajn;^, or the Lesser V'ehkic. The Mahiiyana 
scriptures also cLdmed to represent the final doctrines of the Buddha, 
revTaJed only Ui hb mua! spiritually advanced followers, while the earlier 
docinncs were tncDcly prclimitiafv outs. Though Mahaytbia Buddhism, 
with its pantheon of heavenly buddhas imd bodhisaiivas and its idealise 
lie mciaphysics, was strikingly different in many resjxcts from the 
Theravada, it ean he viewed as tile dcs'elupment Into finished systems of 
lendcnacs which had existed long before—a devctnpmcnt tiVnrcd and 
accelerated by the great histone changes taking place in iiorthivestern 
India at that time. For ovcf isvo hundred years, from the beginning of 
the seconJ century aa:. onwards, thU region was the prey uf a succession 
of invaders—Hactriari Greeks, Scythians, Parrhians, and a Centra] Asian 
people generally known lu historians of tndi J as Rushanas. As a result of 
these Invai^itins Iranian and Wciicrn iufiueiicei were feh much mure 
strongly than before, and new ijcoples^ with backgrounds \t'ty dilfcrcnl 
from those of the folk among whom the religion arose, began lo take 
ifiirrcit in Buddhism, 

A lendcncy to revere ihe Sudtlhii as a god had prubobly cKisted in his 
own lifedmc. In Indian rcligicmj divinity is not something completely 
traiiscendcnL or far exotted above all mortal things, as it is for the Jew^ 
Chri.slian, or Muslim, neither is it something concentrated in a single 
unique^ nmnifHitcnl, and omniscieiu personality. In Indian religions 
head manifests itself in s<i many forms as to be almost if not quite 
ubiquitous^ 2 nd every great sage or religious teacher is looked on as a 
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special manifestnrion of divinity, in some sense a god in human form. 
Hiiiv much more divine was the ButiUha, to whom even the great god 
Brahma himself did reverence, stud who, in raediuiiicui. could far tran¬ 
scend the comparatively tawdry and iransienl heavens where the great 
gods dwelt, enter the w'orld of formlessness, and pass thence to ihe mef- 
fablc Nirvana itself? From the Buddhist of view even the higbot 
of the gods was liable to error, for Rrahma imagined himself to be the 
creator when in fact the tstirld came into existence as a result of natural 
causes. The Buddha, on the other hand, was omniscient. 

Vet, according to theory, the BLic1dh.i had passed completely away from 
the universe, had ceased in any sense to lx a persrjn, and no longer af- 
fcctcd the world in any way. But the formula of the ‘'Three |evvek"— 
“1 take refuge in the Ruddlia, I late refuge in the Doctrine. 1 take refuge 
in the Order”—became the Ruddliisi profeuion of faith very early, and 
was used by monk and byman alike. Taken literally the fitst clause svas 
virtually meaningless, for it was impossible to take refuge in a being 
w’hu liad ceased «» exist as such. Nevertheless the Buddha was wtirshijKd 
from very early limes, .ind he is wid ic» have himself deebred that all 
svho had faith in him and devotion to him wrvuld obtain rchirth in 
he;iveti. In some of the earliest Buddhist sculpture, such as that ci£ the 
stupa Ilf Bhathul (second w first century luc.), crowds of worshipers are 
depicted as ecstatically prostrating ihcmseives before the emhlcms of the 
Buddha—the wheel the footprints, the empty throne, or the irident- 
sbaped symbol reprcscntitig the Three At this time ii w'as evi¬ 

dently not thought proper lo portray the Buddha or to reprcsenl him by 
an icon I but in the first century whether from the inilurncc of Greo>- 
Roman ideas and art forms or from that of indigenous popubr cults, the 
Buddha was represented and worshiped as an image, 

A further development svhich cncourngcd the tendency to theism svas 
the growth of interest in the bnMs-ftti/a. Tliis term. lilerLilly meaning 
"Being of Wisdom," was first used m the sense of a previous incamatinn 
uf the Buddha. For many lives before his fin.il birth as Siddhiirtha 
Gautama the Bodhis-ittva did mighty deeds of compassMiu and relf- 
sacrifice, as he gradually perfected himself in wisdom and virtue. Stories of 
the Rodhisaiiva, known as Birtfi Stoned and often adopted from 

popubr legends and fables, iverc very popular with by Buddhists, and 
numerous illustrations of them occur iu early Buddhist art. 
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It is probable that even in the lifetime of ihc Buddha it was thought 
thal he ^2.%. DTily the la.el uf a series of earlier BuJd}ms« Liiter+ perhaps 
through Zoro^strbn in flue nee, it came 10 be believed thal other Buddhas 
were yci to enme, and inxcnesi developed m Muttr^ph the future Bud^ 
dha* whose coniing was said 10 liavc been prophesied by the histrirJcaJ 
Bu<Idhnt .md who, in years la comCt would purify the world with his 
teaching. But if Maiireya was yet to come the chain of being which 
would uttimately lead 1:0 bis birth (orp in the terminology of other sectSi 
his mul) must be already in existence. Somewhere in the uni verse the 
iKing later to become Mnitieya Buddha w:i% iilready active for good. And 
if this one, how many more? Logically the world must be full of 
bodhisattvas, all striving for the we [fare of other beings. 

Tilt next step in the devclopincnt of the new^ form of Buddhism the 
changing of the goal at wfiidi the believtr aimed^ According to Buddhisi 
teaching there arc three types of perfected heiagi—BufifiAas, whe^ per^ 
ceived the truth for themselves and taught it to others, Pruiyc^a-ifuddAa^, 
"Trivatc BudJhos^^ who perceived tip but kept it tn themselves and did 
iltPt teach kp md “Wunhies^^ who Icirned it from otherSp but 

fully realized ji for themselves. According to earlier schools the tarnesi 
bclie%-cr should aspire to become an Arhant, j perfected being for whom 
there vvai no rebirth, who already enjoyed Nirvana^ and who would 
finally enter that slate after death, all vestiges of his personality dissc^Kt’d. 
The rr»ad tu Nirvana was a hard one, and could only be covered in 
many lives of virtue and sclf-sacriJicc; but ncveriheJcs* the goal began tr» be 
loifkcd on as selfish. Surely a bfjdliuattva, iifier achieving such exahed 
cumpasskpn and ahruisin, and after reaching such a degree of perfection 
tlLil he could render Inc!stimablc help EO other striving firings, would 
not pass as quickly as pt^ible to Nirvana, where he ofiuld be nf nn fur¬ 
ther use, but would deliberately choose to remain in the world, using his 
spiritual penver to help odicrs, until all had found salvation. Passages of 
Muhayana scriptures describing the sel^sacrihcc of the bcnlhisartv;} for 
the welfare of all things living are among tiu: most passionately altruistic 
in the world's religious literature. 

The Tepluccmenf of the ide+i] of the Arhznr by that of the b^Hlhlsultva, 
U the basic dmlncUoii between the old sects and the new, which came to 

* t>4JC tEimbloi "patixt beenj" m OUf exuncu. 
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be known 35 MaAdyana. Faith \n the bodhiMims and the help they af- 
tordcfl was thought ID cajrr>' mn.ny Ixings abiig the roud to bliss, while 
I he i>ldcr 5ehfM>lst which did nut accept the IjadhUattva ideal, could save 
only a (ew patient and stieiiuuu& soub. 

The next stage in the cvoIuudu of the theology of the new Buddhism 
wai the doctrine of the '"Three Bodies" If the true ideal wai 

ihni of the bodhis^itva. why did not Siddtiartha Gautama rernain ane, in¬ 
stead of becoming a Buddha and selfishly pJising to Nirvanjir This 
panidox was answered by a theory of docetic lypc, which again probably 
b^id iii origin in popular ideas prevalent among lay Buddhists at a very 
early fseriodp Gautamj was not m fact an ordinary man, but tlic manifes' 
tation of a great spiritual being. The Buddha had three bodies—the Body 
of Essence (Dhi^^rmaJ^dya), the Body of Bliss (SatnhAt^gir^dya} and the 
Jiody of Magic Trimsfomution {t^irmdnaJ^dyn), It was the latter only 
which lived on earth os Siddhartlm Gauiama^ an emanation of the Body 
of Bliss, which dwelled forever in the heavens as d sort of supreme god. 
But the BtKly of Bliss W'as in turn the emanation of the Body of EssencCp 
the uUimatc Buddh.i^ who jwrvadcd and underlay the whole universe. 
Suhtk pliilosiophles and tncLaphysical systems were dcveloj^cd pamllel 
sviih these thcologicaj ideas, and the Body of Essence was identified 
with Nirvana. It was in fact the World Souk the Br^Amnn of the 
IJ|Kinishads, in a new form^ hi the iiilly developed Maliayanht cosmology 
there were many Bodies of Bliss, uf them cmanatiuru of ihe singk 
Body of Essence^ but the heavenly Buddha chiefly concerned with our 
ivorld was .Jmiidhha (^‘Immeasurahic Radiance^" }t who dw^elt in 
Sui(hdvuri^ ''the Happy LoniL'^ ihc heaven of the West, With him was 
associated the earthly Cautauia Buddha, and a very potent and com pas¬ 
sionate liodhjsattva, AvalDkitcshv.Tra ('‘the Lord Who Lix^ks [>own"I. 

Tlie older Buddhism and the newer flourished side by side tn India 
during the early centuries of the Christian era, and we read of HuddhUt 
monasteries in which snme of the monks were Mahayanisi and sutne 
Hinayanist. But in general the Buddliiscs of northssiesicrn India were 
either MahayanLsts or members of Htnayaiia sectx much affected by 
Mahayanist Ideas, The auslerer forms of Hlnayliia sccfri to have been 
strongest in pam of western and southern India, and in CeyJun. It was 
from northwestern India, under the rule of the great Rusliaiia empire 
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(first (o [Jiird centuries ajs.) liar Buddhism spread throughout central 
Asia to China; since it emanated from die northwcit. it was diirdy of 
the Mahayana or ncar'Mahayana type. 

We have already outlined the typical Mahayana teaching about the 
heavenly Buddhas and bodhissmvas, which is a matter nf theology rather 
than of metaphysics, llui M;iliayaita also prridticed philosophical theories 
which tsere argued with great ability, and whteJi were inrittcntial on the 
thought of Hinduism, as well as on that of the Far East, The two chief 
schools of Ma ha yarn) philosophy were the Madhyamitia (Doctrine o( the 
Middle Position) jnd the VijffdHut'^it (Doctrine of CottsciDtisncss) or 
Yogdedra (The Way of Yoga). The former school, the founder of svliich 
was Nagar|uiia (first to second centuries -aji.), taught that the phenomenal 
world had only a qualified reality, thus oppctsing the doctrine of the 
Sarvastivadiiis, A monk with defective eyesight may Unagitie that he sets 
files ii) hi* begging bowl, and they have full rt.iliiy for the percipient. 
Though the flics ate not real the illusion of flies is. The Madhyamika 
philosophers tried to prove that all our exiiencncc of die pheoomcniil 
world is like that of the short-sighted mmik. dial all beings lalxtr under 
the consQUi illusinn of perceiving things where in fact there is only 
cmptincsi. This Emptiness or Void (Sufiymd) is all that truly cjusts, and 
hence the Madhyamikss were sumetimes alki called Hunyitvatfirti (“ex¬ 
ponents of the doctrine of emptiness’'). Bui the phciifimeit.il Wfprld is 
true pragmatically, and therefore has qualified reality for practical pur¬ 
poses. Yet the whole chain nf cxistctice is only real in this qualificil sense, 
for it is composed of a Mrici of transiiory cvenit, and these, being fm- 
permanent, taftnoi have reality in themselves. Emptiness, on the other 
hand, never changes. It is ubnilute truth and absolute being—in fact it is 
the same as Nirvaiw arid the Body of Essence of the Buddha. 

Nagarjuna’s system, however, ivcui farther ilum ihis, Noihing in the 
phenomenal world has fuU being, and all is ultimately unreal. Therefore 
every rational theory alium the world is a theory about something unreal 
evolved by an unreal thinker wi6 unreal thoughts, Tliiu, hy die same 
process of icasonirig. even the argumcuis of the Madliyamika Khool in 
favor of the ultimsite reality of Emptiness are unreal, :md this argument 
againsi the Madhyjmik.i fv^siiion is iisdf unreal, and so on in an infinite 
regress. Every k-gical argunicfiE can be reduced to absurdity by a prr>ccss 
such as this. Tilt Ohtologicd nihilism of Madhyamika chalei:ik ted to 
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ihc development of a special sub-schrwl devoted to logic, the Pr^angi^a * 
which produced ^vork.s of great subtlety. 

The ciTccl of Mjdhyi^mikj tiihilism was not whin mighi be expected. 
Sceplicq! phi lost >phi« in the West, such as dial of cxi&tcndalmrij are 
generally strongly flavored with pessimism. The Madhyamikas, hoi-vcvcT- 
tverc not pessimists. If the phenomciial world was ultimately unreaU 
Emptiness was reaL for, though every jogicat proof of its existence was 
vidated by the flaw of unreality^ it could be cxpcxicnced in metliiaticiii 
with a directness and certainty which the phcnomenul world did not 
possess. The ultimate Emptiness was here and novv^ cvcrywiicre and 
all-embracing, and there was in hurt no difftrenee between the greoi Void 
and the phenomenal world. Thus all beings were already psnicipants of 
die Empuness which was Nirvana, they were already Buddha if only 
they ^vouM realise it. This aspect of Madhyamik.i phtlosoj^hy was 
s|X!cLilly congenial to Chinese Buddhists^ nurtured in the dtHTtrlnc of the 
T&q^ and it had much influence in vhe devebpment of the special forms 
of Chinese and Japanese Buddhism^ which often show' a frank acceptance 
of the txnaULy of die world, and especially of the beauty of nature^ aA a 
vision of NirvaJia here and now. 

The Vijnanavada school was one of pore idealism, and may be com- 
pared Eo the systems of Berkeley and Hume. The whole universe exists 
only in the mind of the percciver. Tlif faci of iiimiun^ as in the case of 
die flics in the sHort-sighied monks bowk the experience of dreams^ 
was adduced as evidence m shtjw that aJi norma! human cxperjence was 
of ihe Ktme type* Tt is pr^ssible for the monk in meditation to raist before 
his eyes visions of every kind which have quite as much vividness and 
semblance of truth .is have nrdinary- perceptions; yet he knows that they 
have no obicettve reality. Perception therefore is no proof of the inde¬ 
pendent existence of any entity, and aH penceptiom may be explained as 
projections of the percipient mind, Vifnanavada, like some Western 
idealist systems, found its chief togical difficulty in explaining the con- 
imuity and apparent regularity of the maioiity of our sense impre^ions, 
and in accounting for the fact ihr ir die impressions of most people who 
;ire looking a| the same time in the same direction seem to cohere in a 
remarkably coniistent manner. Bishop Berkeley, lt> escape this dilemma^ 

*Sa irmn ia jinvQCcvpiikin vriili pfwn^f^ the tEfm i»«f in S^nikni loffk tor the 
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postuJ^tcd 9 trj:insccnd^nt mind In Avhith all ph^omena were thnughts. 
The V^ijjiajiavilidin^ c^vplaincd the re^ulancy and coherence of sense im- 
pressioiu as due to an unJcrlyiag store of pereepujns 
evolving from the .lecumublion of trara of earlier $CJisc-impresisions< 
These are aeilve, and produce impressions similar to themselves, accord¬ 
ing to a regular paitern^ as seeds produce plants^ Each being possesses 
one of tl'iese stores oi perceptiun, and Ixings which arc gcncrically alike 
ivLil produce similar perceptions from their aiores at the same time^ By 
this strange conception^ which bristles with logical diificuhles and is one 
of the most didicuk of al] Endian philosophy^ the Vijn^oavadins managed 
U> avoid the logical conclusion of idealum irt solipsism. Moreover they 
admitted the c^cbtencc of at least one entity indejnendcnt of human 
thought—a pure and integral being without characrcrtstica, about which 
nothing could truty be predicated because it was without predicates, Thp* 
was called "Suchness'" {TatAafa} and corrcfpcnided tn the Emptiness or 
Void of the Mildbyamikas, and lu the Brahmnn of Vedanta^ Tlinugh the 
terminobgy h dilfercnt the metaphysics of Mahlyana Buddhism has 
much in common u^ith Lhe doctxincs of some of the Upanishads and of 
Shankara. The latter probably learned much from Buddhism^ and indeed 
was called by his opponetits a cry^ttk-Buddhist. 

For the Vjjninavada school salvaiion vs as lo be obtained by c^chausting 
the store of consciousness until it became pure being itself^ and identical 
with the SuchnesA wfcdcli was the only truly e^tivLcnt entity in the universe. 
The chief means of doing this^ for those who had already reached a ccr* 
tarn stage of spiritual devclopmenu was yogic praxis^ Adepts of this 
school were taught to conjure up visions, so that, by realizing that visirms 
and pragmatically real pcrveptimis had the same vividness and suhjcc- 
live realityp they mighi hecome completely convinced of the total sub¬ 
jectivity of ail phenomena. Thus the meditating monk would imagine 
himself a mighty god, leading an army of lesser gods against Mara, the 
spirit nf the world and the ftcah. The cliief philosophers of the schtxil 
were Asanga (fourth century and Vasubandhu,^ of about the same 
periodn According to tradition Dinnaga, the greatest of the Buddhist 
logicians^ was a diidple of Vasubandhu- 

The canons of the Mahay ana sects contain much material which also 

may Ekai^ bee® CWq VJiUbantJ Eiuj, cne tbc ipprincimiti: moiempowMiy of Atjftp. 
3£h3 eI^t ciUla- *bmt i ^tcMUty Iil£t. 
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occurs in Pali, often expanded or adapted* but the intcre&L of tbc 
Mahayanists Avqs largely directed IP other scriptures, of which no counter- 
pam exist in the Pali cannru and w^hicli* it w^t claimed, were also the 
pronpunccmcnis of iht Buddha, These are the Vaipafya Suirm, or 
pnnded Discf^urscsr of greater length than those irt the Pali Bashes of 
Discofitfcs and written in BuddhLat SaUikrhi tn them the 

Buddha is supposed to have taught the docLrmc of the heavenly Buddhas 
iind bodhisattvas. Of these MiihlV^na sutras pride of place must be Ukken 
by T/i€ Lotii^ of ihc G^d {Saddhiirmuptin^tirij^ti}^ which pro- 
|>oUJiiis ail the major doemnes of Mshlyana Buddhbm in a fairly simple 
and grM>d literary iiyle with parables and poetic illustrarjuns. In uansla- 
cion k IS the most popular Buddhist scripture in China and Japan, the 
Japanese Buddhists of the Nichiren sect making it their sole canonical 
teJiti An impcnlant group of Mahay ana iexi$ ii the Dmomitf oft Me 
Pcrfccrfion 0/ {Fr^ijnJpdramtid Srirw), of which several exist* 

generally known by ilic number of verses * they contain, ranging from 
7 (xi to 100,000. Tlic primary purpose of these b tP explain and glorify the 
ten perfections {pdrunfifd) of the Bf^rilhisattva, and especially the perfee- 
tion of Wisdom (pra]na)» but they contain mttch of importance on other 
aspects of Buddhism. Other Mahiiy^a sutras ate too mimerous to men¬ 
tion- 


The Bodhisatti^a 

The cssenlial diSerefice between MaHyina and Theravada Buddhimi U In the 
doctrine of the bodhisattva^ who^ in MahSyana* becodiies a divine savinr* and 
whose cxaxiiple the believer b urged to follow. It must be femembeted that all 
gootl Buddhbrs^ from the Mahayana point of view, arc bodbUattvas in the 
inakifig, and ihe many dcKripuoiu of bodhisaiivas iti Mahlyana texts provitlc 
ideals (or the guidiuict of monk ^d bynuiii alike. One of the chief qualitici 
ot die bodhisalTva b his immenic compassion for the world of mortab. 

[Fram AMtaAamJ^d Praj^dptirarntta^ ii403-^J 

The bodhUattva is endowed with wisdom of a kind whereby he looks on 
all bcLngs as though vieLims going 10 the slaughter* And immense compaSr- 
sjon grips him- His divine eye secs * . . iimtimcrabk beings^ and he U 
filled with gfeat distress it what lie sees, for many bear die burden of past 

^Or ¥m>Fr the nonihcr ilf ^ yi lylli^iJn aeh whicll CqH- 

t 3 iD ft ihe^ I144J b«xt tcfiUkd- Tbo me Knmljy m |wiae. 
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deeds which will be puiii&hcd in purjialory^ others will hiive unforiunate 
rebirths which will divide them fre?m the Buddha and bis teachingt, 
othm must scHL>n be sib in, uih^rs arc cauglii in the net of fLilsc doctrine, 
ochcr:s cannoi Bn-d the path (of ^Ivaiiun), while others liav'c gained a 
favorable rebirth onlv tu Lu^ it agniit. 

So he pours oui hts love and compassion tip^m all those beings, and 
attends to them, thinking, shall become the savior of all beings, and 
ihem free fmm their suffcruigsr 

7 /je Makayim Urd li HtgA^r TAa: of ike TA^rat^ada 

Mahayana teucfwrrs claioicd that the ideal oi (he Thcra%Sdu‘H—complete Ecbs 
of personality ss perfected beringj in Nirv.inj—was fundamentally selhsh and 
trivtaL The truly ^^rfcdetl being shouhl devoce all hi* povren to saving suffer¬ 
ing mnnak Tlu; inllowing Fassage eliicidales rhu point, h purpflrU lo he a 
dialogue between the Buddha and one of hii chief dtsciplnf Shiriputra (Pali 
Safiputia). 

[Fruiu Prujniparamitu, pp, 40^41 j 

*'\Vhat do you thinks Shlriputra^ Dt> any of the disciples ^ and Private 
Bttddim* ever think, *After ivc have gained fuU eitlightcnmeni we ivdl 
bring innumerable beings * . . to complete Nirvana*?” 

^Ccruinly nn^ Lord!" 

^'Bui,*' said the Lurdi "hhe iHjdhiiiniva (Iilis this fesolvc)^ , * . A firefiy 
. , . doesni imagine that its glow' w^ill light up jII India or shine all over 
if. .LtuI so die disciples and Private Buddhas dutiT think that they shtmld 
lead all beings lu Nirvana . * , after they have gained full enlightenment. 
But the disc of ihe sun^ when it bus rben^ lights up all India and shines 
all over h. Similarly the bodhisauva, . . . when he has gained full enlight- 
eumem, brings count less beings tn NirvanoH 

The Suffering Sai/iot 

fn many p&sages ot the Mahayina scriptures is la lie found whai purports 10 
be ihc soionn resolve itiadi; by a bodhuaitva at Lhe beginning oC hii career. 
The following fine passage will appear particukrly striking to Western readers, 
for in it the bodhirattva not only r»nlvcs 10 pity and help ail morul beiiigE, 

■IrirtiUj “bearer/' t terwa ijfceD opplkd b) Mahayona wnton ta bO- 

bmfiti M Thqe^avJJBi, 

4 BU. whu (w, «hkrtd lull tnllKliUmncm thmiiKh liii .,wji iniiehT. 
tsut rfea FiM -efimmunkate h* uvmt te edieiti 
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bui; abo TO ihdrc chcir intcnscit sufferings. ChrUtians 2 nd c^nnoi fuif w 
iia^c rciKcmbhuces id liic cnnccpi ot the sufTcring In Cbrritlunuy ^nd 

to ihc "Servant Paisages'' J^iah It is by no means impossible 

tliai tbert some Christian influence on ^khlyana Buddhism^ for Chrisiian 
missionaries went active in Pcfsia very nrJy, and It bciiiifne a cenier from 
iviiich Mcrtoriaii CKrulLiiiity was diiTiLml throughouc Asia, Prom the middle 
vi the third ceniitry a.&, Persian influence in .Afghanislan and NToithwestern 
India, which liad always besen fcll^ wji intensified with the me of the Sls^nuin 
Empire; and it was jn thtM: tegicnEU ihai Maliay^ Buddlusm developed and 
flourished. Tliui Christian infliicni-e cannot be ruled out. But it is equallj 
possible that the similarities between the concepts of the suffering savior in 
Buddhism ajid Chrislhmtty are dtie 10 the fact iliai compassionate minds every' 
where itnd to think alike. 

Tfic work from which the fdloW'ing passage h iikcn, Shintideva^s Com- 
p^tidtHut of -DoefTme, dates from the seventh century. It is citcrcTnely valuable 
hecaure it consists of lengthy quotations from earlier Buddhist literature with 
brief comments by the ctunpilcr, and many of the passages quoted are ffatn 
w^cirks which no longer survive in their origiiia] tatm^ The followiug passf^ges 
arc quoted from iwa^ncb works, the i/fftruiiiont of {Akjoyamutt 

iVir^e/pi) and ihe Sutra of VntritJAi^uja VajraJhvuja Soiru*^, 

[From iH^sdsiimui^^ayit, pp_ 

The bfKlhjsattva is lonely, with no * * * compnioni and he puiA uts the 
armof of supreme wisdoni. He 4 Ci 5 himself^ nnd leaves nothing fn others, 
working with 4 will steeled wiili eouriige And strength. He is strong in 
bis own strengih * . . and he resolves thus: 

'^Wlutcvcr .ill beings shi>uld ulna in, ] will help them rn rrbtujnp » , « 
I’hc virtue of genercisity is not my helper—I am ihe helper nf gcnctnsityH 
Nor iki I he vinucs of morality» pLiiiience, muragtH meditation and wdsdom 
help mt'—It is I ivho help ihcm.^ The perfectiuns of die budhisatrvj do 
not support me—it h I wltn .suppr^rs them. ... 1 alane, standing in rhb 
rnujid and .id.imaniinc W'orld. must subdue Mara^ with all hb hosts and 
chariots, pnd develop supreme enlighteiirticiit with the ivisdom of in- 
SLautancuus insightr^ - ^ , 

"Thoe liin ijcc^roAiw MiIaj)', ttui^ c^fviuct lutimcf tPiua|j^ luf rAcriiy 

Etvnhljlipn nlhvlAa/ ami wiuiiun ate The farjnvpfJf. or ^irtiui Ijf dre 

tkAJiihaitvSfc whkJi jlr Ilh dcvcU^pciJ Mjnv «ij4ii:w Cvtir funhrt peffee- 

Unm—'^JhkiEI in knowirfM the ;ij£hr nitani" m lalu- W imriviUiiir h^iaK> to ulvjtiun 
a«cnrdin^ Vk then ^nfil chinctfri inil ckCvniitaiicci ffe4ci7ii4m4t<»il 

UjctLj^Ek aiVii IttwiwkJgc (inSiH). Mwrh itncnrWkn was foncfiitrafcd 

ibnc pe/fHtiiin^ t^tartnaJlY >un the PcrffCl'iOin rrf WirdAcn whitb nrn* 

pcTioailii^ Id- ^ jfuililcW, 4^iil -ulE^f HiMliick iiiiTnffuiu IkhUktiii! irxit werr naenriii. 
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Just M the rising sim. the child of die gods, U not stopped . by aU 
the dust rising £mm the foin eontinenu iif [he eanh , . . or by wrciiths of 
sm^rke , * - or by rugged moiinminsH so the bndhisattva, the Great Ifeing^ 
. i » IS not deterred from bringing to fruition the root of gcod^ whetbei 
by die m:ilice td others, , . . ox by iJicir sin or hexesy, or by iheir igliation 
of mind. * . . He will nor Lay down his anm of cnlighicnmcni bce^msc 
of the oitrupr generations of men, nor does be waver in hls rescrluiirm to 
save the world because of their wretched quarrels. * . * He does not lose 
heart on accoum of ihcir faults, . . . 

^All creatures are La pain^" he resolves, suffer from had and hinder¬ 
ing karma « . . so that tbey cannot stx the Buddhas or hear the Lau' of 
Rjghtcf’usncss or know the Order. . . . Atl that mass of pain ond evil 
karma 1 take in my owrt * 1 take upon my^U the burden of 

sorrows J resolve in do * 0 ; I endure it all, I do not turn hack or run aways 
1 do iremblc « » « ! am not afraid , . * nor do I despair* Assuredly I 
xmist bear the liurdens of all ixings . - . for I liave resolved to save them 
alk 1 must set them all free,^ i must save the whidc world from the forest 
of birth, old age, disease, and rebirth* from mUfemune and sin^ from the 
rpund of birth and dc.uh, from ihc mils of heresy. . * * For all beings are 
caught in che net of emving, cncouipasscd by ignorance, held by the 
desire far existcarc; they are doomed to destruedoOt shut iti a cage uf 
pain . . . ; they arc ignorant, untrusiwonhy, full of doubts^ alw;iys at log¬ 
gerheads one with another, always prone to see evil; rbey cannot find a 
refuge in the ocean of adsLcnce^ they arc all on the edge of ilic gulf of 
dcsiructiun* 

"*1 wc^rk to establish the kingdom of perfect wisdom for nil beings. I 
care not at all for my own deliverance. I must iave all beings from the 
torrent of rebinh with the raft of my omtusdeni mind* I must pull them 
back from the great precipice. I must free them fram all misiortunc, ferry 
them over the stream of rebirth. 

""For 1 have taken upon myself, by my own wilk the whole of the pain 
of all things living. Thus I dare try every abewie of pain, in . . . every pnirt 
of the universe, for I muse not defraud the wr.irld of the rcnot of good, i 
resolve ro dwell in cadi stale of misfortune through countless ages * , , 
for the salvation of ail beings . . * for it is better thai 1 alone suffer than 
that all beings sink to the wnr[ds of mbfortime. Tltexc 1 shall give my¬ 
self into bondage, tg redeem all the world from the forest of purgatory. 
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from rebirth as bc^ts, from the realm of de;idi« I ihaU bear 3II grief and 
[xiin in tny own hc>dy, for the good of alt things living. I venture to scand 
surety for all beings, speaking the LriLU.hp try at worthy, not breaking my 
word-1 shall not forsake ihrm. , , . I rmisl 10 bring lo fruiison die root 
of goiKincss that ;il] beings find the utmost joyp unlteard of toy, die joy 
of omniscience. I must be their clianoiccr, 1 mmi be their leader, 1 must 
be their torchbearer, J must be tbeir guide to safety. » * * 1 must not wail 
for die help of another, nor must 1 lose my res^ilutioo ami leave ray tasks 
t€ anodier^ I must not turn back in my effom 10 save all bcin^ nor cease 
to use my mcriT for the desmiciion of aU pain. And I must not be satisfied 
with small successes.'" 

TAc L&Si Son 

tJnc of the reasons for including this passage h its remarkable resemblance to 
the fanious parable of St. Luke's Gospd Loim of Mr Good 

Laie^ from which ihc Buddhist story is taken, was probably in cxist«ijce well 
before Christian idea^ could have found thdr way 10 India via Persia, it is un¬ 
likely that this parubie cfwts anj'tb.lng 10 the Christian one. Siinitarly ii is un¬ 
likely that the Christian parable is indebted to the Buddhist. Probably wc have 
here a case of religious rnmds of two widely separatecl culturrs thinking along 
similar lints, as a result of urnUar, though not ideinicil, religious eacpertencc. 
I'cjT this reason the resemblances and diderciicci of die two stories art roosf 
instraeuvt,'* 

The Prodigal of the Chrutian story squanders hh patrimony Ln riotous liv¬ 
ing, The son in the Buddhist story h a wtefehed creature who can only wander 
about begging* Hi* fault is not so much in squandering his property as in £ail^ 
ing to acquire wealth (ix., spiritual merit)* The Prodigal letums to bii father 
by luj own free choice* after tepeming hJs evil ways. In the Buddhist siory it 
ti only by cbsocc that the mn nocets his father again; moreover the son does 
not reeugnizc the father* though the falher recognizes his suoi^hus the heav¬ 
enly Buddha knows Ills children and works for thdr ulvatian, though they 
do lint recognize him m his true character, and^ if they get a glimpse of him, 
are afraid and try to avoid him^hey feet much more at cose among their 
own earthbound kind, in ^thc poor quarter of ihe town,'^ where their divine 
father sends his messengeci (perhaps feprtiendng the Eodhisaiivos) to find 

* The text iodl pi4fpofti (Q ;ri¥c an intem-of the pidnbtc in which ihe y-rn c^ilEytig 
-U- a meiual in hti lather'i t¥ orilflfiaied to the HljuyjDa nKHik, wlw u URiiware of 

ihe true gtory of ihe cflJj^hEcnmtfii la whicJi be b h^it. There it lioie iiouliA. fauweve*. 
\hiit the nun here Enrncd piri^^snci of Kvtsriaji profu^judd Oiii^iTUlly meant lo 

hAVA 4 wkler tifiajfii a npg, ind we bdien our iirteiyro i he: ihil ^-Icnaml^ %[k 

■pKit of the ponbEc. 
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thcm^ bringing ihcm btmie by force if nccci be- T-Iere there n no question of a 
positive of repcDtancCp as in the Chrbuan parable. 

Unlike I he Prodigal's father in the Chriitiao story, uho kilU the farted calf 
for bis long-lost son» the father in the HuddhisT story makes his wn undergo a 
very long period of humble probation before raising him lo the posidnn which 
he merits by his birih. The heavenly Buddha cannot raise beings immediately 
from the Blih and poveny of the ennhly gutter to the full gtory of his own 
heavenly palaeep tor they arc ki carthbnund lhatp if lirought lo it at once, they 
would iuffer agonies of fear* embarriissnient^ and confiiiion^ anti itilghi well 
iasisi on reiurning to the gutter So they must undergo many years of 

prepaiatkin for ibeif high eitate, toiling daily among the matcrbil dross of this 
ivorUlt caniesdy »nd loyally utrivLng to make rlic wory a tidier place. Like the 
father in the story, the heavenly BudeJlia will cover his glory with earthly dust 
and Appear to his children as a bislofical Buddha to encourage and instruci 
them. Thus the Buddha shows the perfection of in mcansn'' that h to say, 
in knowing the best mtms io rake to lead each individual tp the light accord- 
jng to the circumstances in which he h placed. 

Gradually the son grows more and more fatnitiar with the father, and loses 
his former fear of hum hut still he ilocs tlol know that he is hii failter's ehLId. 
So ment even though pious and virtuous, ami camcitiy carrying out the Bud¬ 
dha's will, do aot know that they are abtady in Heaven; their lives are still to 
some eatcui earihbotmdp and though the Buddha oflw them all his wealth of 
blw long habit keeps them from enjoying it. 

Only when the father h near death does Ise reveal himself to his son. This 
seems at first ro w^eaken the analogy* for hcaveniy Buddhas do not the. But in 
fjct the conclusion of the parable is quite □ppropriate, for when man has ful- 
hlleiJ his tasks and earned out his scewardship, that is to say when he has 
reached the highest stage of self-dcvdDpmtnt, be finda that the heavenly Bud¬ 
dha has cca5c<l Co e^tiat for hbun that tipthing is truly real but the great Einpii- 
ncs$ which is peace atid Ninana. 

[From S^dharmifpfindiirl^JSt 4.101 If.J 


A man parted from hU father and went to another di:y^ and he dwelt 
there many years* * . . The father grew rich and the son poor* While the 
son wandered Ln all directions [begging | in order to gel fcKxl *^nd ckjEliea* 
the father moved 10 annlher hind, where he lived m greas luxiiryi . * * 
wealthy from business, money-lending, and tmde. In course of time the 
son, wandering in search of his living through town and country^ come 
to the dty in which his fadicr dwelled. Now the poor man's father , * . 
forever thought of the son whom he had k>st * , * years ago, but he told 
no one of this, though he grieved inwardly, and thought: "I am old, and 
wdJ ads-anced in years, and though 1 have grc.it possessions 1 Itave no son. 
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Alai ibal time ^lho^ld tio iis wnrk upfi me. ^nd that all this wcakb 
shnuld \^ris\x unused! , , . Ii would be bUs* tadeed if my son might cn^ay 
all my wealth f" 

Then the poor man. in search of food and clolhing. came to the rich 
man's htune. And the rich nuti was sitting in great lyomp at ihe gate of 
hh house, surraunded by a liirgc throng of attendants. , . , on a splendid 
ihrone, with a footstool inbid with gold and silver^ under a W'sdc awning 
decked with fscarls and flowers and adorned vrhh hanging garlands of 
jcwcU; and he transiictcd business 10 ihe value of tnillion^ of gold pieces^ 
all the while fanned by a (ly-w^hisk. . * * When lie saw him the poor man 
was terrified ^ « « and the hair of his botly stood on eod> for he ihc^ught 
that he had happened on a king or on some high {>lhcer of state, .ind had 
no busmcAa there. "I must go;' he thought, "to the poor qiianer of the 
town, where FI I get fcxid and clothing without trouble. If I itop here 
they'll seize me and set me 10 du ha need labor* or some other disaster will 
btiaU meP So iie quickly rail away. ^ ^ 

But the rich man . . * recogniaxd his sc^n os sr^on as he saw him* and 
he full of joy . . . and thought: ' This it ivondcrfiiU I have foimd 
him who ihalJ tntoy my ndics. He of whom I thought eomtanlly hui 
(xpme back, now iliat 1 am old and full of ycatit Thcfii longmji; for his 
soji, he sent swift incsseu^jctSt ielliii£ liwm to go nud fetch him quicklvn 
ITicy r;in at foil speed .md overlook liim; tlie poor man ticmhled with 
fear, ihc hair of his body stood on cud , . > and he uttered a cry of distress 
and exclaimed, "rvc done yt»u no wrong!'* But they dragged Jiim along 
hy force . . . until - . . fearful that he would be killed or beaten, he 
fainted and fell on the ground. His father ta disnuy said to ihe men, 
“Doti l drag him along in that wa> t" and, without saying moie, he sprin¬ 
kled tils face with cold water—for though he knesv that the pstir man 
was his stm, he rcaljj!ed that hU estate was very humble, while his own 
was very high. 

So the hoiBcholder told no one that the poor man was his son- He m- 
dered one of his servants to tell ihe poor man that he was free to go where 
he chose. . , . And ihe potir man was amaied [ikit he iv.is allowed to gy 
free), and he went oJf to the poor qimrtcr of die town in search of food 
and clothing. Now in ord:cT to attract him back the lich man made use of 
the vinue of “skill in means." He called two men of low caste and of no 
gre.it dignity and luld them: “Co to that poor man ... and hire him lit 
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your own jiamea to do work in my hotmc iti double chc normal daily wage: 
and if he asks wku work he lus to do icU him that lie has to help clear 
away the refuse-dump/" So these two men and the prxir man cleared the 
reftise evoy day ... in the house of the rich maii^ and lived in a straw 
hnt nearbyF » * » And the rich man saw through a window his son cleiir- 
ing refuse^ and was again filled with cottijuassiion. Srj he cainc down^ took 
off his wreath and jeweds and rich clothes, put on dirty gumiErnts, covered 
his body with dust, andi taking a basket In tiis hand^ W'cnt up m his son+ 
And he greeted him at a distance and said^ "Take this basket and clear 
away the dust at oncer* By this means he managed m speak to hb 
[And iu lime went on he $pdke more often to hiirij and thus he gradually 
encciuragcd him. First he urged him to] remain in hb service and not take 
another offering him doable wages, together with any smull eictras 
that he might retjuire, such as the price of a cooking^pot , , , or IikkI and 
clothes. Then he olTdrcd him bis own cloak, if he should wanE it. . . - 
And at Iasi he said; "You must be cheerful my good fdbw^ and think of 
me as a father ^ ^ , for I m older than you and you've done me gmiKl serv¬ 
let in clearing away my reftiic. As bug as you've worked for me yuu'vc 
shown m roguery or guiie^ , , ^ Tve mi noticed one of the vices La you 
that Fve noticed in my other servants! From now on you arc like my osvn 
son to mef” 

Thenocforw'ard the liouscboldcr called the poor man "son,” .tnd the 
latter felt towards the housclioldcr [is a von feels towards his fashetK So the 
hcLisduilderr full of longing and bve for his son, employed him in ckar^ 
ing away refuse for twenty years. By the end of that time the pcKjr man felt 
quite at home in tlie house^ aiid came and went as he chose, thoagh he 
still Uv«J in the fitraiv hut. 

Then the housekdder fell ilk felt that the hour of his death ivas 
near So he said to the poor man: "'Come, my dear man! i have great 
riches, , . . and am very sick. I need someone upm wht»m 1 can bestow 
my wealth as n dc|it>iitH nnd you must accept it. From now on you are 
just as much its owner as 1 am, hut you must nor ^uaitder it." And tlie 
poor man accepted the nch nrtan's wealth, * , > but personally he cared 
tiDthing for iu and asked for ito share of it, not even the price of a measure 
of flour. He still lived in the itraw huip stud thought of himself as just as 
poor as before. 

Thus the householder proved that his son was frugal, mature, and men^ 
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tally developed, and that though he knew that he was uqw wealthy he 
still ftmembcird hii past poverty, and was still . . * htirnblc and meek. 
, , , Sts he sent for rhe poor man again^ presented him before a gathering 
of Ills relatives, and* in the presence of the king, his officers, and the 
ficople of town and country, he said: '"Listen, gEmtlemcnl This is my son, 
whom 1 begot. . ♦ . To him I Icavt: all my family revenues^ and my 
private wealth he $ha|j have as his own/' 

Sdf-Mortificatha 

Buddhiiu of boEh "vehicles"* rtrongly deprecated the craggtrated ascetic prac¬ 
tical of other as they did tahooi connected with food and htua) purity. 

SufTcring, for the Buddhbt, ha# no intriiisk vsluc or purificatory effect, unleis 
it Ls Lindenakcn voluniariiy for Ihe sake of other#, in the manner of the bcp- 
dhisaUt'u, who elects |o dwell in all the purgatories In order to nclieve the 
Eieings in tormeni diere. Tlte man w^ho iTiortiiies ihc flesh in order to gain ft- 
birth in heaven U coirtplettly selfish and misguided, and Ins but state will be 
worn than his first- 

The foliowing verses are from the Detdt of rAe Buddha, a jnctrioil life of 
the Buddha by Ashvaghosha (first to second ccnturits ivhich h among 
the masterpieces of Sladsknt poetry and one of the earliest known poems tn 
the courdy style. Thongh it is written in Sanskrit it contains no spedfitalty 
Mahayana features; but if U induded ^inong Mahlyana literainrOni since it was 
prescftxd by the MahaySnist secut The i;xnei are spoken hy the future Buddha 
during hi* period n( spiritual apprenticeship, whrti he realizes that self- 
momfication i^ useless and wrong. 

I From Buddhsfurita, y.aoiLJ 

Fenance in ita various forms is essentially sanrowful; 

And, at best, the reward of pcnancc is heavm. 

Yce all the worlds are liable to change. 

So the efforts of the hertnitages are of liule use. 

Those who forsake the kin tlicy love and liicif plcasurea 
To perfiirm penance and win a place in heaven 

Must leave it in the end 
And go to greater bondage. 

The man who pains his btKly and calU it penance 
In the hope of continuing to satisfy desire 
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Docs not perceive the evils of rebirth, 

And through much surro^v grjes 10 further sorrow* 

All living beings arc afraid of death 
And vet they all strive to he born again} 

As they act ilius death U inevitabk* 

And they art plunged in that which they most fear. 

Some suffer hardship for mere worldly gain j 
Others will Like to peitanct in hope of heavenr 

Ail beings fail in their hfipefiil ^arth for blissi 
And fallp poor wretches, into direcabmiiy. 

Not that the effort is to be blamed w^hich leaves 
The base and seeks the higher aim* 

But W 15 C men should labor with an equal zeal 
To reach the goal where further toil is needless* 

If it is Right to mortify the flesh * 

The body^s case is contrary to Right; 

Thus if, by doing Right, joy is obtained hereafter 
Righteousness must flower in Unrightmusnciss* 

The body is commanded by the mindt 
Through mind it acts^ through mind it ceI^ses ici act. 

All that is needed is to subdue the mind, 

Fcjr the body is a log of wood without it* 

If merit comes from purity nf food ® 

Then even the deer gain merits 

And those 'who do not wnn the re^vard of righieousncss 
But by an unlucky fcite have lost thdr wealth. , * , 

And those who try to purify their deeds 
By ablutions at a place W'hkh they hold sacred— 

* From iJm oQiitcxE il afzpeiri thal tliii vBtt 0 tpccial^r ^EirEilaJ the Jamj, vr\hwc fiinni* 
wtre ffivea m very ^vt-re faiUMt lonirtimef even 10 
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These merely give (heir hearrs some sadibctLoiij 
For waicr ^vill not purify iticn'$ sio. 

foy if! JIl TAwgs 

luy h one of the cxnjjiul vjrtUB of Buddhiinir iind [he bodhisatt\;i« who h 
the example whhh .til Mahayanj Boddhi^rts arc expccloct lo foliow aa far as 
theLr powers allowp hal: so trained his mind that even m the most painfuj and 
unhappy siluailLins it is still fuU of eaJnt inner joy. Hie following passage Is 
from the 0/ Doerr/wr; the first paragraph 15 the work of the 

author. Shin tide va. wtule the second U t^uoted from a lost siitra^ the M fusing 
of FifjAcr and Son {Pifrpmraiaoiagama), 

I From 181 fd 

Indeed nothing is ditficuh after praaice. Simple hrlk, such porters^ 
fislicrmen :itid plow^merij for Instance, are not overcome by depression^ for 
their minds are marked by the sears of the many paiiw with which they 
earn their hntnhlr livings, and which tlicy have learned to bear. Hovv 
much the more ahoutd one be cheerful in a task of M'hich the pviqK>sc is 
to reach the incomparctble state where al! the joys of all beings^ all the 
joys of the bodhisaiTva^ are to l>e found. , Cort^iousnesj of sorrow' 
and \m comes by hahji^ so, if whenever s^mm !imc5 w'e make a hahit 
of .issociaiing with it a feeling of joy, con$cinii$ncss of joy will indeed 
arise^ Tlie fruit of this Is a contempbtive spirit fuU of \oy in all things. * %, 
So die bodhisaitva * . , is happy even when subjected to die lunures pf 
hcil. . . . When he b being beaten ivlih canes or whips* when he Is 
thrown into prison^ he still feels happy* * * For * * . ibis was the re¬ 
solve of the Great Being, die bxJhisattva: ' May those who feed me win 
the joy of tranquillity and peace, with those who protect me, honor mc» 
respect me* and revere me. And those who revile me* affiict me, beat me* 
cui me m pieces with their swords* or take my life^may ihcy all obtain 
the joy of complete cnligbicnmcnL may they l>e awakened to perfect and 
iiihlimc eiiJjghtcnment.*' Widi such thoughts and actions and resolves he 
cultivates . . . and devciojn ihc cunsdousness of jt>y in his reLiiions with 
iJl beings, and so he acquires a cnnccmpbitve spirit filled with joy in all 
things * ^ , and bcconies imperturbable—not to be diatcn by 4dl the 
deeds of Man. 

i tuAjr iM uf ihc moil grut^mc upturn i» 
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The D^eds of ihc Bodhisaiiva 

Wir have secD that iJjf bodlimltva lui ten ^PcjiectioiijK" A further Ebt of ^ood 
qualities it sometimes ^rtributed to bhti. Nodco ihat the cmpha&u is m the 
pcKsliive vLrtUis of ssttrultin^ bcnevoktioe, aod compassiou. 

[FrarR T&thUgumguffya Smira^ SiJ(fmamuccayiij. p, | 

There arc ten ways by whkh a boJhisaitva gains . . . strcngtli: * ^ , 

He will give up liis body and his Jife , , , but he will not give up the Ljlw 
of Righteousness. 

He bows humbly Ui all bcingSp and dues not Increase In pride* 

He has compassion on the W'cak .md dues not dislike tbem^ 

I'le gives the best fond to those who are hungry» 

He protean those who arc afraid. 

He strives for the healing o£ those who arc sick* 

He delights the poor with his riches. 

He repairs the shrines of LEic Buddha witli plaster. 

He speaks to alJ bdng? pleasingly. 

He shares his riches with those aifiicted hy po^^ny. 

He bears the burdens of those who are tired and weary. 

The Ei^its of Meat-Eadng 

According to the scriptures of the Themvada school the Buiidha allowed hh 
followers to cat flesh if they were nut responsible fo^ kilting the animal pro^ 
vtdtng the meat, and if It was noi specially killed to Iced than. To this diy 
rnosi Buddhists in Ceyloa and ochef laodi where Theravada prevails cat meat 
and hih, which are supplied bj *MtisIrm or Christian bmcbcrs or ftshermcn^ 
Like the great Aihoki, howxvrfi, many Buddhuu felt thoi mcar-eaiing of 
any kind k out of hapnony with the spirit of ihc Law of Rlghtcousnesi, and 
have been vegetariatu. The following passage critidzei the Thcrras^Mti teaching 
cm mcat-catingp and enjoins strict vcgetarkitisnu The words arc atiributcd lo 
(he Buddha. 

[Fmen La/ti^ii/atar^ Sutra, pp. 245 B.] 

Here in this bng ^iimey of birth-and-dejih there is no Bvjng Ijcing who 
. * * has not It sarne time been mother or bthcr, brother or sister, 
son or daughter* , * * So how can the bodhisattva^ who wishes to treat :^ll 
beings 4 ts though they were himself, ... eat the flesh of any living being. 
, . , Therefore, vvherever living bciiigs evolve, men shutild feel toward 
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them as to their own kin, ind^ looking on all being? a? tlicir only child^ 
should refrain from eating mcai. ^ , 

The bodhijauva, , . * desirous of cultivating the virEue of lovct should 
noT cat meal, lest he cause terrof- tu living beings. Dogs, when they see, 
even at a disunce, an outcastc . , _ who likes eating meat^ are teirjlicd 
with fear, and thinkt "They arc the dealers of death, they will kill uif* 
Even the animaJculac in caith and a'tr and vvaicr, wlio have a very keen 
sense cjf smell, will detect at a distance the odor of the demons la meat- 
eaters, and will run away as East as they caa from the death which liiicat- 
em them* . * . 

Moreover the mcat'catcr sleeps in sorrow and unices in sorrow. All his 
dreams are nightmares^, and they make his hair stand on encL , , » Tilings 
other than liumpmi sap iiis vitalityn Often he is struck with rerrort and 
trembles without cau^. * ^ * He know* no measure in his eatings and 
there is no flavor* dlgesEihihiyv or noiErishmeni in his fofxj. His bowels 
arc filled with w^orms and other creatures, which arc the cause of Icprr^sy; 
and he ceases to iliiokof resisting diseases. . , , 

It is not true , . . that meat is right and proper for the disciple when 
the antmal was not killed by himself qr by his orders^ and when it w'as not 
killed specially for him. , , . Pressed by a desire for die taste of meat 
^icopJc may siring together their sophistries in defense of meat-eating , , * 
and declare that the Lord permitted meat as tegitimate food, that it occurs 
in the list of permitted fruds, and that he himself ate IL But ^ « it if 

nowhere allowed in the surras as a . . . Jegitimate food. . . , All mat- 
eating m any form or manner and in any circumatanccs is prohibited, un¬ 
conditionally and once and for ah. 

r/re Gift of Food 

From the Buddhist point of view^ jn Ashoka said, there ts no greatCT gift than 
the gift of the Law of {Righteousness; bat Buddhism never disparaged the value 
or menE of practical acts of kindness and charity. The KuddhUts, oi we Ivave 
seen, set intich store an physical w'ellbdng. Th^ pa$$age which follows will 
show thai poverty fiutd hungcf^ unlesf voluntarily undertaken for a worthy 
cause, were looked on as unmifjgated evds, liahle to lead to tin and lienee to 
an unhappy rebirfh. 

This passage is from ihc Tamil ckssie Munimcgolai, perhap of the siith 
ccatt 4 Jy 4J3.^ which ts W'hohy Buddhist in inspiraticMa* and ooncludes with an 
exposition of Mahayaoa k^ic and the doe trine of the Chain of Cassation* Tlve 
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poem tclU of M^nimcgalait a bcauiifol girl whop after many fcal- 

izcci tKr uKlcssncs^ ami lomsw of the ’^orld and bwanM ii Bud^lhist nun. Hcrcp 
\cd by a dtmi-godiJi!^ the findi a magic bowl^ whUrh gives incxbamiLbJe 
supply <jf food. 

I From Mjmmigeiai^ j 

The [lowl msc in die water and . . . ni<jva! toward tier hand. She was 
gbd beyond mcastite, and snng a hymn in praise of the Buddha: 

^Hail the feet of the hero, the victor over Maraf 
Hail the feet of him who destroyed the path uf ewJl 

Hmi the feet of the Great One, netting men on the road of Rtghimnsnes^f 
Hail the feet of the All Wise One, who gives others the eye of wisdom f 
Hsil the feet of him whose cars are deal to cvill 
Hail the feet of him whose longue fie%CT uttered untruth! 

Hail the feet of him who went down to purgatory to pm an end to su/^ 
fering. , I. » 

My tongue cannot pniiw you dulj-^All 1 can do is to bend my body at 

your feetT* 

While the was praying thus Tivaubgai told her of the pains of hunger 
and of the vinue of those who help living beings to satisfy it, tiger," 
she said to Manhorgaluip "ruiiis guotl birth, and destroys all nobility; it 
destroys the love of learned men for tlicir Jcamifig, even though they 
previously thought ii the mosi valuable tiling ni life; hunger takes iway 
all sense ol shame, and ruins tlie be^iuty of the featisres; it even foreci 
men to stund with their wives sit the ikmn of othexs. This h the nauire of 
hunger, the source of evil craving, and those who relieve it the tongue 
cannot praise uto highlyf Food given to those who can affurd it Ls charity 
w'astcd/ but food given to rehcvc the hunger of ihcwc who cannot satisfy 
it ^nherwise h dunty indeed, and thr^w who give it will prosper in this 
world, for those who give footl give life. So go on and give food to allay 
ihc hunger of those who arc Jiungry." 

a past lilc^ said Matiimcgabi, 'my husband died . . . and I 
mounted the pyre wiih him. M I burned I temcmlKtcd thai I had once 
given food to j BudtJhist monk named Sadusakkara; and T believe il is be^ 
cause of xhh virtuous thought at the moment of death ih:t! ihb bowj of 

'Thbi mty he I cfitKlm ol th^^ Haidy viitiK M nhJth il uaniJly trambted ^ctaur- 

iX^r but Jfidtiilei Uisu la hf^hjnjui^ ivtio be muih ricflcf than aic tlcwwr. 
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plenty lias come into my hand$. Just as a mother^s breast begins id give 
milk at the mere sight of her httngry l>aUy« ao may this howl in my hand 
always give food , . . at the sight of those who suffer hunger and wander 
even in pouring rain or scorching sun in katth of focxl to reJic%^e k/‘ 

TAe TAr^c 5oi/iVf of ;Ac Buddha 

The follow^]ng passage expounds the doarioc of die Three Bodiei (TrjA^yfl)^ 
h is taken from A^anga’s Ormnttnf cf Makayirta j versified ceun- 

pendiuni of Mahlyina dociniiCp with a prose ccmtneniary. The latter Ls c|iioieiI 
where it throvi^s tight on the difficult and elliptical verses. 

{From ^Jk>-66] 

The Body of Essence,, ihc Body of the Created Body—these arc the 
bcKlies of the Buddhas. 

TIic first i% the basis of the two others. 

The Body of Bliss viiries in all the pbnes of the Universe, according to 
regiou. 

In name:, in form, and in experience of phenomena. 

But the BrnJy of Essence, uniform and subtle, b inherent in the Body of 
Bliss^ 

And through the one the other coEtnols \u experknee, when it manifests 
itself at wjIL 

Commcniury; The Body oi Essence is uniform for alJ the Buddhas^ 
Because there is no real differcooc Iwtwcen them. . . . 

The Created Body displays with skill hirthi enlightenment, .ind Nirvana, 
For it po^sscs much magic power to lead men to cfilighicnmeni. 

The Btidy of the Buddhas U wholly comprised tn these tkret: bodi^^ , , , 
In icndcucy, and sci they are tiniliinTi. 

Thzy arc stable by nature, by |>ersistentc, and by cemneerion. 

Cemmerttary: The Three Bodies arc rinc and the same for all the Bud¬ 
dhas for three reasoni; Attn/, for the basis of phenomena^ is mdivisihlci 
t^ndenryt, l«cause there is no tendency particular to one Buddha and not 

' irwrfc “'ciiic^jrTrKinC'^ in i^joic ciMitiaw It fink nwirr ihfin 

"‘orpcririM." 

* DAjtruuid^tM , .Uhj 
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to another; and uri, bocamc their action} are common to all. And the 
Three Bodici have a threefold ^latkilicy^; by for ilie Body of Essence 

Lj cisentially stal^le; hy pcrsnitm-ej for ttic Body of Bliss c^rpericnces phe- 
noTTiena unceasingly; and by for the Created Body, once k 

has passed away^ shosvs its mctamorphotcs again and again. 

Enip:in^is 

The doctrine of Sanyutii^ "EmprinesV* or ''the Void/' h aptly expressed in ihcsc 
fine verses from the .Xfaimudr of Cnifr/W Afdorfs, a life of the Butkilia in 
mixed verse and prose, replete with marvels and miracles of all kinds, which 
Eorroed the basis of Sir Edwin Arnoldk famous poem^ UgAi of v1(m, 

I From Laliioi'-tsutra, 13-175-771 

AIJ things condisioned are instahle; imperniaiieiii. 

Fragile in essence* as an unt^ZLked pot. 

Like something borrowed. t>r a city bunded on sand. 

They last a sJiort while oulv. 

They arc inevitably destroyed. 

Like plaster washed ofl in the mini, 

Lake the sandy bank of a river— 

They are candidonedp and thdr true nature is fralL 

They are tike the flame of a lamp. 

Which rises suddenly and as soon gnes our. 

They have ni:i powder of endurance, like 1 he wind 
Or like foam, imsiibstaJilbl* esscntiLilly feeblen 

They have no inner power, being essentLilly tmj^ty* 

Like the stem of a plantain, if one thinks dearly, 

Like oonjuiing meks deluding the mind, 

Or a fist closed on nothing to tease a child, . , , 

From wisps of grass the rope is spun 
By dint of exertion. 

By turns of the wheel the buckets arc raised from tlic well* 

Ycl each lum of tucif is futile. 
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So tht turning of all the componenrs of becoming 
fmm the mtcraction of erne with another^ 

In the uftit the uirning c;tiinoi be traced 
Either at the beginning or end. 

Where the seed U, there is the young phinti 
But the seed liai noi the aarure of the plants 
Nor U it something other than the plant, nor Is it the plant— 

So is the nature: of the Law of Ri^tcousness^ neither transient nor 
etermL 

All things conditioned are conditioned by ignorance. 

And on final analysis they do not 
For they and the conditioning ignorance alike are Emptiness 
In their essential nature^ without power of action, , » 

The mystic knows the beginning and end 
Of cnnscioumess, tu production and passing away— 

He knowA dint it came from nowhere and returns to nowhere, 

And IS empty [of reality |, like a conjuring iricL 

Through the concomitance of three factors-- 
FircuickSp fueh the work of the hand— 

Fire is kindled^ It serves it$ purpose 
And quickly goes out ogaim 

A wise man may seek here, there, and everywhere 
Whence it has come, and whither it has gone^ 

Through every region ia all directions. 

Hut he cannot fkid it in its essential natute. . , . 

Thus all things in this world of coatingcnce 
Arc dependent on cynics and candibpnSp 
The mynic knows what is true rcalityi 
And sees all cundi tinned things as empty and powerless. 
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Fdijf/j in Emf^tin^ss 

The foUtiwiiig passage needs link psfnment. Iklkl in Mnyut^idaf the doctrine 
of EmpunesSp entfiiiiagB a stcncal and netbk cquaniinity* 

[From Dhitnn^rangits Sutra, ^i^aiamif^iruya, p. 364] 

He who maiiiT^mf the doettide of Emptmess h mi .ilturcd hy the things 
of the world, because they have nn basis. He is not excJicd by gain or 
dejected by loss. Faimc does not diizzk him and infamy does not shame 
him. Scorn dL>cs not repel lurn^ praise does not attract him. Pleasure does 
not please bimp pin docs not trouble him. He who is not ailured by the 
Things of the world knem's Emptiness, and one who maintains the doc¬ 
trine of Empiiiicss has neither likes nor dislikeSp What he likes he knows 
to be only Emptiness and sees it as such. 

KarTTJii Rchirtb 

In an illusdry viortd, rebirth is also illusory. The things a man craves for 
have Jid more real Sty than a dream, but he craves nevertheless, and hence his 
illusory ego is reborn in a new but crjually iHusory body. Notice the importance 
of the Usi coFii^iDiu xhoughi before death, w^hich plays a very dedsive part in 
she nature of the relurthn The chief speaker in the fcjitowing dialogue is said 
to be the Buddha- 

(From Pitrfftitrajaftidgama, SiJ(fd¥itmucesya^ pp. 3^1-5 a | 

"Tlic senses are as though illusions and thdr objects as dreams. For in- 
stance a sleeping man might dream that he had made love lo a beautiful 
country girk and he might rcniembcr her wliou he asvoke. What do you 
dunk— » * ^ dues the beaullful girl he dreumtd of really exist :" 

"No, Lord;* 

^*And would the man be wise to remember the girj of hi^s dreams, or to 
believe that he had really made love tn her?” 

"No, Lord* because she doesn't really txhi ai all. so ho%v could he have 
made love to her— though of course he might think he dtd UJidcr the influ¬ 
ence of weakness or tarigiic." 

”In just the same way a foolish and ignoranr man of the world sees 
pleasant forms and believes in their existence. Henc^ he is pleased^ and 
SO he feels passion and acts accordingly* , . But from ihe very beginning 

his actions are feeble, impeded, wasted, *ind changed m their course by 
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circumstances. . • * And when he ends his davs^ as tht dine of deaih ap¬ 
proaches, his vitality is obstrucTcd with the txhiimiiop of his alknted span 
of years, the karma that fell to his lot dwindles, and hence hi^ previous 
actions form ikc object of the last thought of his mind as it disappears. 
Then, I tut as the timn on first waking from sleep thinks of the country 
girl about w^hom he dreamed, the first thought on rehinh arises from 
two causcfl^the last thpught of the previous life as its governing principle* 
and the actions of the previous life as its basis. Thus a man is reborn in 
the purgatories or as an arumal, a spirit, a Jemort, a human being,, nr a 
god. . . - The stopping of the hut thoughi is known as decease, the ap¬ 
pearance of the first thought as rebirths Nothing pistes from life to lifcip 
but decease and rd}irth take phec ncvcrtlicless. * Bui the bst thought, 
ihc actions (karma), and the first thnught, when they arise come from 
nowhere and when they cease go now^hcrcp for nil .irc essentially defective, 
of themselves empty. . * * In the whole process no one acts and no one 
experiences the results of action, except by verbal oonvendon* 

Suc/sness 

Ihe Vijnlnavadin scimf called their conception of iKc AbwUue Taihaii nr 
"Suchnear ki which ftll phenomenal appearances are kut in the one uidiiLUe 

The following p^uiage is taken from a test wbkh was tninsjjtcJ into Chi^ 
nrje in the sex^nlh cttnury Itorti a recension more intcimting than the extant 
Sanskrit bnti^ The wkok conjiders tht "'Suchness*' of tfve five com^ 

ponents of being in turn- Here wc give only the passage rebimg to tIic Gtsi of 
ihcsc.*^® 

[From MiiAapr^iMpSramiie, cb i ] 

Whiit Is muni by , . , knowing in. accordance w'ith truth, the marks of 
formr It niearts that a bodhisattva . , . knows ih;ii form b cui^diing hut 
holes and cracks and Is indeed a mass of bubbles^ W'iih n nature that has 
no hardness or solidity^ * « . 

What is meant by , , . knowing in accnrckmcc with truth the ori|pn 
and extinction of fc^rm^ It means that a bodhbattva » , « knnwh . » , 
that when form originates it comes from now'herc and w^hcfi it is cxtirH 

bv D.c. Arthur ffotti iht ChlDc^ vemkiD of Ibui^n Tung. 

by permnwH] o| Mcuri. BniM Ca^^ircr, Oxfctfd. guJj/Au| Tr±zr tkr A^rr, 

bjr £dw4id Cfciiof 4 , *95*, 1^4 i 
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guishcd it go« nowhere, but rhar thougb it neither coiner not goes yet 
its prjgTiuturn and extinction do [oindy exist, . . . 

What is meant by kijowing ... in accurdiince with mtth about the 
Suehneuof form? It menns that a bodhisaitva . . , knows , . . that Sueh- 
ness of form is nor subtecr to origination or extinction, that it neidier 
comes nor goes, is neither foul nor clan, neither incrascs not diminishes, 
is conjinnt in its own nature, is tlever em|My, false or changeful, and is 
therciore called Suchiicss, 


All Depfndi on tht Mind 

The following passage expresses the itJe.ilism oE Mahjyana tliotight. 

[From Ratnatnegha Junra. Stf^^samuecayn, p, rai-aaj 

All phenomena originate in the mind, and when the mind is fully known 
nil phenomena are fully known. For by the mind the world is led . ,, 
.md through the mind karma is piled up. whether good or evil. The mind 
swings like a firebrand,” die mind rars up like a svavc, the mind burns 
like a forest fire, like a gieai Rood the mind bears all things away. The 
bodhisattva, thoroughly examining the n.iture of things, dwells in ever¬ 
present mindfulness of the ocUvity of the mind, and » he clricj not fd! 
into the mind's |scm'cr, hut the mind comes under his control. And with 
the mind under his control all phenumena are under his control. 


Nireana Is Htre and Nouf 


The two following passages, the first Madliyomika, and the second Viiii3, 
navadin in icndcncy, itiusuau the Muhayjna doctrine that NirvSna, iHe high 
cst state. Pure Being, die Absolure, the Buddha’s Body of Essence, U prescni 
at all rimes and everywhere, and needs only to be recogniised. Thus the older 
pessimisni of Buddliism is replaced by what is almost optimism. With this 
change of outlook comes an impaiicncc with the learned phi|o»^hers and 
moratists who fepcat ihrir lung and dreary (ermons on the woes of lamsam, 
the round of birrh^d-clciih, Thnugh this attitude may liave contributed to 
the aotinmuioji tendencies of lontric Buddliism, it will' probably stir an aa- 
swcrLng choni in many Western minds. Most [icople am like rhe man in the 
panible of the Lost Son, who year after year eicared away the rehtse of his 
father's house wdtfiout knowing ilut he was the jtm and heir. 


".^ji illuiion to > fttiitoiM smile-TEir wnrM b lilir t firrhtand whidi. when 
in ibf biiiiPLJh rcHmbtci i saliud whrcl d| Efiiiie. 


*vmns tDuiKl 
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[Fmm p. 357] 

TiiAi which ihc Lord revealed in his perfen enlighicnmeni was not form 
or sciisation or petcepdoa or psychic oon.uructions or thought; for none 
■ of thc^r Bve com^ioncnu come into being, neither does supreme wisdom 
come into being . k . and how oan that which docs not come into being 
know that w'hich also docs not come iniG being? Since Dothipg can be 
gr^s^Tcd, wiiat is the Buddha^ what is wisdom^ wliat is the bodiiisattv;i, 
whjii is revelation? All the comtKJncnls arc by nature empt}*— \u!^ conven¬ 
tion, just namcis agreed tokens^ coverings, *. . . 

Thus all thingi arc the perfection of being, infinhtr perfcctitm* uiir>b' 
scured pcrfcccinn^ uneonditi^tned pcrfeciian. All things arc ctilighieEimciiif 
for they must be recognized without essential nature-—even die five 
greatest sins arc tnlighicnmcnT, for enJighieiimcot has no esseniial na¬ 
ture and neither Itave the five greatest sins. Thus those who seek for 
Nirvana ore to he laughed at, for the man in the midst of birth^and-dcath 
is abo seeking Nirvana, 

IPmiTi pp. 61-62] 

Those who are afraid of the sorrow which arises from - ^ , the round of 
birth-and-death seek for Nirvana; dicy do inn icalize that between birth- 
and-dcath and Nirvana there is really no difference at all. They see Nir¬ 
vana as the absence of all ^ * becoming, and the ccss,-ition of all contact 

of sense^rgan and sense-di>jet4 and they w^ill not understand that it is 
really only the inner realtzation ot the store «f imprcssibiis.^^ * . ^ Hence 
they teach the three Vehiclcs+^* bm the ducTrLiie that nothing truly 
cihsu but the mind, in which arc no images. Therefore * - . they do not 
know the extent nf what has been perceived by the mlpdi of pait, present* 
and future BuddhaSt and continue in the couviedon that the war Id extend* 
beyond the range of the mind's eye. . . * And so they keep on rolling . * . 
on the wheel of hirih-and-draik 

0 / Dhifrma 

Dhanna^ tht coamk: Law of Righteousness proclaimed by the Buddha* wat 
revered quite as highly by the Mahayanists as by the Thefavadint The ulm 

“MijfdcOlta Dnz*§ trtolbrf* triurJcrina fjUicr^ Inunicrinj^ M perfcttcci: hdfl^ (je'ftan/), 
^ dctir^y file Order, irkaticKHUiJy inimiDJI n 

^ (ice p. 

**TTic iwn Vehieki^ [in {^Firarwnjl ihc iSldef Bml^Ehpin—nin^dy* tfacMc dI 

da< Jiseipt*!* *»t rmaic n^hjiShwn—nirul ihe teEiiele the bodiliuUlrft. 
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malf body of the Buddlxa^ wbic.h ivni roughJy equivalcnl id die WdiIiI^uI of 
(he Hindus, Wiis e^lkd the Dhuiaa-body. and the basic elefntni of die uiuvene 
vira* also ftfien known as Dhurma^ftHfu, "ibc Raw^maiernl of ihc Law,"" espe^ 
cially by the V'^jjninsvada,^* The folio Wing pa^gCp pNcrhaps originally intended 
for liturgical purp€K«^ exemplifies the mystical attitude toward Dharina^ which 
was widespread in bier Buddliism. Here Dhartna seems to have much in com- 
nwn w^iih the Tflo of Lao Tau* Notice that it b prior to the heavenly Buddhas 
themselves. 

iPfOfn OkiiFmasaTftgiti Sutra, Ai^fasamuccaya, pp, ] 

The blessed Ilujcldhjap of virtues endless .ind limitlessn are born of the Law 
of Righteousness; they dwdJ in the Law, arc fashioned by the Law; they 
have the Law as ihetr master, the Liw as their light, the Liiv as ilieir 
field of action, the 1-aw as their refuge. They arc produced by the Law 
. ^ . At\d all the joys in this world and the ncKt arc born of ihc Law and 
produced by the Law, . . , 

Tile Law is equal equal for all beings. For low or middle or high the Law 
Carci nothing. 

So must i mLike my ihought like the Law^ 

The Law has no regard for the pleasant, ImpanbJ is the Law. 

So must I make my tiiought like the Law. 
llic Livv h not dc|icnticnt U[ion time. Timeless is the Law* . , , 

Sti must 1 make my thnughl like the Law^ 

The L^w is not in the Infty wiihnui being in the low. Neither up nor 
d^nvn ivail ihe Liiw bend, 

Stk must ] make my thought like thelaiw. 

The Law is noi In that tihich is whole without being in ihai which is 
broken. Devoid of all superiority or inferiority is the Laiw. 

So must 1 make my thought like the Lnw. 

The Law is not Lo I he noble without being in the humble. No care for 
hclds of activity has the Law^ 

Sii must I make my thought like the Law^ 

The Law ia not in the day w^khout being in the night. . . , Ever firm is 
the Law. 

So must I make my thought like ihe Xoiw* 

The Law docs nnt lose the occasio-n of conversion. There h never delay 
with the Law, 

**Ofi Di Ftuay phVlr>i(»ffhcn cif tfiLi fcdinol fr^ulii hive Interit. ""ibr 

>icte ifi BuOflhinnr M i ipcctilT liJld<4»|»hieiil taoiacrtaEsoai. 
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Su must I my tTiought like the Lnw. 

The Ljw h;is neither «ht>rtjgc nor jibiiiid.ince. Itrtmc^fsurnble^ innumera¬ 
ble U the L-iw, Like space it never Ic^ii^h or gfowi. 

Sn must I m.ike my thought like the Law. 

The Law IS ncit j^tiardcd by beings. Beings are protected by the 
So musi I make my thought like rhe Liw, 

The Law does not seek refugCn The refuge of all the world is the Law, 

So must I make my thought like the Law- 
The Law has none who can resist ii, Iriesisiibie ii the Law, 

So mu^t I make my thought like the Law. 

The Law has no preferences. Withom preference is the Law, 

So must 1 make my thought like the Law. 

Tlic Law has no fcir of ihe terrors o| birtb-and^eadv rusr is it lured by 
Nirrana. Ever withnut misgi ving is the Law, 

So must I make my thought Ukc the Liw. 

Wisdom Persomfied 

Fnijn^pdramiiti, rhe Pcrfccdufl oI Wisdom^ h praised in many pissages o± 
Mahuyina Uitmiufe- As with the early Jews+ the divine Wisdom wa^ pemtiJ^ 
bed,'" but the process went much funher with the Ktiddhists than with the 
Jews^ for in India Praj^df^riimiiS became a goddess worshiped in the tonn 
of 40 icon. She was especially cidrivaicd in the V^ajrayaus, but by no means 
negIcLted In kfahayanist lecl^ 

f Fmin AfrasihaiiH;^^ FntfBafirarfritff, 7 -iJ^ 7 i J 

Perfi« Wisdom spreads her radiance^ . » . and ii worthy of worship. 
Spotless^ the svhole w^irld munut stain her. . * . in her wt may find re¬ 
fuge i her works are rnosi cxccUenis she bring* us to safety under the shel¬ 
tering wings of enlightenment. She brings light to the blind* that all fears 
and cabmhid may iKdispdlcd, . „ , .and she scatters the gltiom and dark 
ness of dciusinn. She leads those who have grmc astray to the right path. 
She is omniscience; wiihout bcginnmg or end Is Perfect Wisdomp w^ho has 
Emptiness as her characteristic mark; she is the mother of the Bodhisat- 
tvas. * . , She cannot be struck down* the proicctuf of the unpixncard, 
. , . the Perfect Wisdom of the Buddhas^ she turns the Wheel of die Law, 


Compare ci|>ecHjly Pj^nwrrbf S jpCmI 
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The Blessings of Peace 

The following pisjage one of few in (he liienture of early India wltidi 
call up«t, (he many kings of iht Land lo fo(g« ihcii qiwrrds and live togeihcr 
in peace, Tt seeim (o contain an implicit eriiiciim of (he Hindu ideal* of kioK' 
*h4p, which encouraged king, to niin a, lemxorial aggranJiicmciu, and to 
at^k their neighhori witiioot gtx>d reason, in order to g^in homuKc and 

In the siKth senion of the Siiira of iht ExeeSent Gei^eo £j|JSy, the fcnii 
great Kangs Vaishravaiw, Dhdiarajhlra, \1riidhaka, and Viriif..ik 5 ki. who art 
the gods guarding the fow quarter* of the earth and coitespand i® the io- 
^jpikr Of world-proteetora of Hindu mythology, approach the UuJdha and 
deciare ilu! they will gwe their tpecia] protection to those earthly kings who 
^tronitt moji^ who recite the tutnt. and encourage its propagation in their 
domain*. The Buddha replies with the words which follow. The siitra pioba- 
liiy belong* (o the third or fourth ctfitury *.o„ before the full eepansiou of the 
upta emptre, when ivarfare was widespread. The nefercoce to rhe title deva- 
putra. Son of the Gods,” in t|»e passage quoted after the following siigEests 
that It emanated trom northwestern India, where dcmpulra was a royal title 
cr the Ktunina kings. 

[From SiivaFmpTjMdfOttdima SMtm, 6, pp. 73-75 1 

Pmtect ill those roynl families, dtlcs. lands, and provincti. save them 
chensh them, guard them, ward o(T invasinn from them, give them peace 
and prosiierity. Keep them free fmna all fear, calamity, and evil pc.rlcm. 

1 urn hack the troops of their enemies and create in all tlie earthly king* 
of India a desire to avoid fighting, niiackiiig. quarreling, or disputing 
with their neighbor*. . . . When the eighty-four thousand kings of the 
eighiy-fouf thotmnd cities of India are contented with their t-wj, terra, 
imti and with their own kingly state and their own hoards of treasure 
they will not attack one another or raise mutual strife, Thev will min 
their thrones by the due .icctimulatinn of the mcrir of former deed*- fhev 
wrU be Mtitfied with ilitir own kingly state, and will not destroy one an' 
Mher, nor show their meitle by laying waste wlu>le provinces. When all 

eighty^four thousand king^s uf the eighty four thousand capital cities 
of India think of their mutual welfare and fee] muiiml uffetilun and ioy 
, contented m theif own domains, , . . India will be pmspemus, svdb 
fed. pleasant, and populous. The earth will |,c fertile, and the moiuhs and 
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KiisoEis Jiui ycjrs will all Ciccur at the ptoper tkne.**^ Planets and 
moon and ^iin, v^ ill ckily bring on the diiyi and nights. K:im will fall upon 
carLh at die pniper time. And jU living beings in India will be rich with 
all TTianacr of fichd and very prmperous htii not greedy^ 

T/ir Divine Rigfii {md Duly} of Kings 

As wt have seen, the early BuJdhisti evahesd the story of the first king 
MahaianiniaUf whkh implies a doctrine of sochil coillniet. In Hinduism^ how- 
ever^ ideas of 4 ddferent Icind de^elcipcd^ and frcmi early in the ChriiUiip era 
LE was widely pnxkimed in Hindu reiigiom literature thai the king was "a 
greai god in human torm," tnadr of eierns] paniL'Ies of die ^;hicf gods ot the 
lliiidii jiantlieon- It bceatuc usu-ul lo addnris the king as Derj or and 

the older ideas of BicdJhism on kingship were* at least in Mahay-Ina circles^ 
modified in consequence. 

The of i^e G&iJrfr Lfgkt, as well the sinking call for peace 

pteviouiily quoted, contains one of ihc tew passages in the Mahay ana scripturei 
in which problems of govcrfiintnt arc discussed, h Is noi admiutii thiii the 
ki ng is s god in hij own nght, but he holds his high esute by the am homy 
of the gods, and therefore Is ciuitlcd m be acyrrssed as Deva^ and as ''Son of 
the Guds."^ This doctrine of divLne appninlment may be eonipred with that 
widely prociaimrcl in England during the Stimrt ^leriodt md h li alK^ 
i^losely akin to ihe Chinese dnctriire of the ^^mondate of Heaven," like the Son 
of f^eaven in imperial ChinaT die JjiJiaa *'Sod of tlie Gods'" held his title on 
coadtllijn of fuUilling hU fuucLion firoperly, and might Incur the anger of his 
divine pamnti. The verses quoted impllciily admii the itioral right of revolt 
againsi a ivickcd or negligent king; for In conspiring agaiim him his subjects 
arc serving the heavenly purpose^ and plotting the overthrow of ont who no 
longer tnioys the divine blessing on which his right to govern depends^ This 
loo is a doctrine well knovs^ in China, 

Th is poem on govemroenl^ in Buddhist Sanskrit^ pur^mits to be a i|>eech 
of the ygh god Hrahml, dctiveneij lo the ftnir Great Kings, whom we have 
met in ibe previous extract. 

[From Sui^tir^fr^hafofUim^ Jfffjrtf, li (cerfro)] 

How di 3 cs a kings who is born of men* comt to be called divine ? 

Why isn king ciillcd the Son-of the Godsr 

® NiiW ihjii. «i wff ht^ j«a diewlKTf, it» flf ilw ml^At UtuJ^ ami r™ tlie 

ulorio of the calroiiai wad df hdvculi^ t>hrnijlllca 1 UrnerjllVi ^Vefc belir^^d lo be d^idenc 
tm ibe ittnFiUt^ nwil. tmi c^r^sziEih tm ibt m^r^riJily M luhns Thfl iJk», 

whkh ii luUJid In lliEuluiifn. WSi wztl tti ChlJii. ii drvetctpciJ lAtk- 

pcikkiirly. 
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if n tijig born io thi$ ^vnrld of mortnlsp 
How i:aii be rhut a god tuJr over men ^ 

I will leU you of the oHgin of kings, who are born in the vii Orld of mortals* 
Ami for what reason kings exist, ajtd ruk over every province. 

By the authority of the gre:U gods a king enters hss mother's womb^ 

Birst he is ordained by the gods—only iheo does he find an cinbryo. 

Whai tliuugh he h Iwirn af dies in the world of mortLils— 

Arising from die gods he is called the Son of the Gods. 

Tlic thirty-three great gods assign the fortune of the king* 

The ruler of men Is created as son of all dte gc^ls^ 

To [3Ut a stop to unrighteousness^ to pre vent evil deeds. 

To establish all beings in well-doing* and to show them the way to heaven. 
Whether man* or god* nr Eair^'^ or demon* 

Or fiutcaste, he is a true king who prevents rvij dccdSi 
Such a king js mother and father vj those who do good. 

He was appointed by the gods to show the results of kam^a. . , * 

But when a king disregards the evil done in hia kingdi:pm* 

And docs not inflict just punishment on the crktiinalp 
From his neglect nf eviL unrighteousness grows apace* 

And fraud and strife increase in die Lind^ 

The thirty-three great gixls gmw angry in their pabces 
When the king disregards tlic evil in his kingdom. 

Then the land is alBicted with fierce and terrible crtmCi 
rVad it perislics and fails Intn tlic power of the enemy. 

Then property, families, and hmrded wealth all vatiisbi 
And w^iih varied deeds of deceit men ruin one another* 

Whatever his reasons* if a k'mg dees not do his duty 
He ruins his kingdom, as q great elephant a bed of Intuscs. 

Harsh winds blow, and rain falls out of season* 

Piancts and stars are unpropitious, as are the mftnn md siuit 
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Corn, flowcTi, and fniii and seed do not ripen proper 
And ttere ii tamine^ when the king U ncgUgcjiL * + . 

Then all tbc kings of ihe gods say esne to another* 

"This king is unrighteous, he has taken the side of uorighicousncssl" 

Such a king will not fcr long anger the gods; 

Frorn the wrath nf the gods his Iringdam will ^terishp . • , 

Hr w ill be bereft of all that he values whether by brother or son. 

He will be parted from hb lielovcd wife, hb daughter will die. 

Fire will fall from braveji, and mock-suns abo. 

Fear of the enemy and hunger wnll grow apace. 

His beloved counselor w^ill dict and his favorite elephant^ 

His favorite horsw will die one by one, and his camels. , , . 

There will be strife and violence and fraud in all the provinces; 

Calamity will afflict the land, and icrribk plague. 

The brahmans ivill then be unrlghtanw, 

The ministers and the (udges unrighteous, 

Tlic unrighteous will be revered. 

And the righieous man wilt be chastised. , . , 

Where the wricked are honored and the good arc scorned 
There w ill be tamine, thunderIwflts and death , , , 

All living beings will be ugly^ having little vigor, very wc;ik; 

They will eit much, hul they ivill mi be filled. 

They will have strength^ and 00 virihiy^ 

All beings in the land will be lacking in vigpr.. ♦ , . 

Many ills such as ihcse befall the land 

^^■^u^sc king ts partial [in fuflilcej and disrcgifda evil decds^ « ^ - 

Bui he w^ho distinguishes good deeds from evik 
Who shows the results of karma—he is tailed a kiug- 
Ordaii^cd by rhe host of gods, ihc gods delight in him. 

For the sake of hirnaslf or others, to preserve rbe righieousneas of his land^ 
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And to put down ihe rogtics and criminah in his domains^ 

Such a king would give up [if need be] his life and his kingdoiiL «* * 

Therefore a king should nbaodon his own predous life, 

But lira the jewel of Righteousness, whcfcby the world tsgliidekncd, 

^fagic^i Ufl^rafices 

It would be wrong to depict MahJiyaosi Bnddhistn as sboply a. svstem of idealist 
philosophy^ with a pacithcon of bene violent and compassiDnate deities und an 
exalted find almiisik ethical system. It contained many clenieiiu hxym a lower 
stratum of belief, ms will be oiadc clear trotn the follow mg extract from the 
Ldjfri^at^amra Suir&, one of the mosi impoilHinr sacred rexis of Mahjyiina Bud¬ 
dhism, (torn which we have already given two q^iiotationsu 

Relief in rhe magical cjfkacy of ceftain syllables, pKrases> and verses is as 
p]d 4i die Riff Finak. The Pali scriiniires^ however, pay little atteniioo to this 
aspect of (WpiiW religion, and ii would aeeni lhai the early Buddhists who 
were respousihle fur die compilation of xiixse lexts took a compare d it I y radnoal- 
htk view of the world. The criurkm uT vain and useless rituals cooiained in 
the Pali texts and in Ailiuka^s edicts was piobabty intended to cover the vam 
repetition of rttaniras nr magical utterances. Bur from tirly Lp the Christian 
era onwards, such tilings became mnre and more closely assoeiijred with 
Buddhtsm,. especially whh the Mahayina sects. Hinduism and Buddhhm alike 
developed schools which laughi that ihc coosianc repetjdoo of mantras wa^ a 
sure means of salvation. Tlie following passage la not strirtly uniric, for ii 
does not attrihute to the mantro-S it quotes any cadency other tliaxi in the dis¬ 
pelling of evil spirits^ but tlie iEtipomnce given to the mantras, and rhe fact that 
they are attrihulcd to the Bnddhn himself, show ihai MnhJyaaa Buddhisin was, 
hy the fourth oi lifth cemury A.tt., permeated with the Ideas which ivere to lend 
to folly ileveloped tintriciim. 

I From Sn/ru, pp. 360—6* ] 

Then the X^tiJ ^dres^d the Gre,it Beings ihe BodhkattvLt M^hamati 
thus: 

Mahamad, hold to these rriagic syllables of the recited , ^ , 

by nil the Buddhas, past^ present, .md future. Now J svill repeat ihem^ 
diat those w'hti proclaim the Law of HighienusiiCB mny keep ihcm in 
mind: 

Time mlic mme i n/rr pane fcaiie lime Jrnnk iimulc vimtile i;ma!e 
nime ttime hime kimt ttamc vamc f^ale l(iile {alt me mafft tafffe 
mte }ri€tte epu^tt ^n/re {me Jafit paipe dime dime tale eatr pate pace 
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handhi tinc^ m^yfrc r/nf^f pai^e^ paS^ or sar^t(r 
sar^l^e faJl^rc atJ^rc dwic i//^J< /time Atme r« ii4 /« (u </« fn rtt tu 

nt pAti pAit pAu pAit JvA/ia. . . , 

If men ;iniJ women of gcHxl hirrh huld^ retain^ reciie, i^nd rctiliTc thc^c 
mogicsl fyllAbtci, notliin^ hurmTut shaW come u[Kin whether a 

god* a gCKldess* a st:r|xrrn-spiTk^ a fairy# fit a tlcraotin** , * - if anyone 
^hfiiiid be in the grip of miifortUDCt !cl him recite these one httiidrcd and 
eight timeSf and the et'il spirit^ weeping and wailing* wilJ go off la aci' 
other clircctioa, 

^TIlc lumcs nl many rsthfr lupertiatunl bettlci follaw. 


CHAPTER vni 



THE VEHICLE OF THE 
THUNDERBOLT AND THE 
DECLINE OF BUDDHISM 
IN INDIA 


The early tentiwi« afier Ghrlw were very prosperous ones for Budtlliiim. 
In the Northwest it seems lo Have been the major religtuni for lurdly any 
specifically Hindu ictniius of this period are lo be found there. Elsewhere 
the influence of fjyddhiim can be measured by the numerous rcmaiiu of 
stupas and monasteries to be fiiuiid in many parts oF lndi:L, which am 
among the tinesi and most beautiful relics of anciem Indbm civiliiralion. 
From India Buddhism spread uot only to OentraJ Asia and China but also 
to many pints of Stmthcasi .\iiii. It is ceitain that ii h.id snmc effect on the 
religious thought of the Middle East, and tJxiddhiit influen<x has been 
uaL-ed inNco-Pbtonism. Gnosticism, and Manichacism. Many authorities 
believe that early Christiaaily was influenced, directly or indirectly, by 
Buddhist ideas. In the E;istcrn churches the story of Buddha’s abandon¬ 
ment of his home for a life of asceticism, “the Great Goiiig-forih, has 
been adapted as a Christian legend, the name ot its protagonist, St. Josa- 
phai, being evidently a (jorruptitui of the w'ord bodkiMUt/a^ 

But never in any part f>f India did Buddhism wholly supplant the other 
cults and system*. Theisne Hinduism eontiiiued to dcvclnp even during 
the periixl when Buddhism was strongest, as did the six orthodox philo¬ 
sophical systems. Lay folk, tlmugh tlicy might support Butldiiisi monks 
and worship at Buddhist shrines, would usually paironiiH; brahmans also, 
and call on their services for the domestic rites such as birth ctremrmte*, 
Initiatipns, marriages, and funerals, which played and still play so big 
a part in Indian life. Outside the mtjri.Titic order those who locked on 
themselves as exclusively Buddhist were at all times prnhably compara¬ 
tively few, and Ashoka. when be called on his subicet* to respect the 
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memliers of all sects and patronized Buddhists and Ajivikas and probably 
frther sects alsOj merely fotlosved the practice nf mnii rdi^ioutly minded 
[ndians down to the present day. ft must be remembered that Indian rcli- 
glnn is not exclusive. The most fanatical seciarbn ivould prob.ibly agree 
that all the other .sects had some qualified truth -imd validity. Hence BuiL 
dhism was never wholly cut off from the tnaiii stream of Indian religion. 

The fourth century s.b. saw the rise of a second great empire, which at 
its zenith controlled the whole of poithfnt India from Saurashtra to 
Uengul. This was the empire of the CifpLis^ whose greatest emperors 
were Hindus and gave their diicl patronage to VaishnavismJ From this 
period Buddhism began to lose ground in tndb. Its decline was at first 
almost imperceptible. The Chinese trtis'clcf Fii-hsicn, st'ho was in India at 
the very beginning of the fifth century, testified to the numerous well- 
populuied Buddhist monasteries in all pans of the bnd, He noted, how¬ 
ever. that Buddhists and Hindus joined m the same religious processions, 
as ditiugh Buddhism was looked fjn as a branch of Hinduism, rather than 
■IS an independent religion. In the seventh century the later Chinese trav¬ 
elers such as Hsuan Tfcing and I Tstng reported a considerable decline in 
Buddhism. Numerous monasteries, even in the sacred Buddhist sites, 
were deserted and in mins, and many monki svere said to he corrupt, and 
given to superstiiious .md un-Buddhist practices. Some .icecss of strength 
no doubt rcsLihcd from the support: of Harsha one of the last 

Hindu emperors to control the maior part of northern India, who is said 
by Hsuan Tsang to Have ended his life as a devotee of Budilhism. Hie 
chief stronghold of Buddhism from tins rime onward was Bihar .ind 
fkngal. In Bihar the great Buddhist mrnvistciy of Nalatida, probably 
founded in the fifth century aj>., was one of the chief centers of learning 
in the tvhole nf IndJa, to which students came from as for afield os China 
and Java. In eastern India Buddhism continued to flourish until the 
twelfth century, with the support of (he Pala dyoLisiy, ivhich ruled Bihar 
and Beiigj], and the kings of w-hich, though by no means exclusive in 
their religious allegiance, gave their chief support to Buddhism. It was 
from this region that Buddhism was carried in the eighth cctitttry to 
Nepal and Tibet, to be revived and strengthened by later missions iu the 
eleventh century. 

The Buddhism which prevailed in India at this time was of a type very 

■ Tbe ciJt ^ Vkhnii 
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different from that known to the pious emperor Ashoka. The Hliuyans 
schools iuJ almost disappeared in eastern India, and allegiance wm di- 
s'ided between die Mnha^ana and a new branch of Buddhism, often re¬ 
ferred to ji 1 separate vehicle;, “the Vehicle of rhe Thunderbolt" {Vafrs- 
ydfiu]. From the middle of the fiCdi century onivards, with the decline of 
die Gupta empire, Indians began iw take more and more interest in the 
cults tif feminine divinities and in the [ir.ictice of magico-rdigious rites, 
which were believed fu lead to salvation or to superhuman power, .mcl 
which often contained Ikeniious or repulsive features, There is no reason 
to believe that sudi practices were new—they can be traced in unc form 
or .timihw right back ni the Vedas. Bui unllJ this time they arc little in 
evidence either in literature or in art, and we must assume that they had 
not much support among the educated, but ti-crc practiced chiefly i»y the 
lower social orders. As nhb rtwny other features i>f Hinduism, they grad¬ 
ually influenced the tipper cl-isses, until in tjic Middle Agej groups of 
initiates, both Hindu and Buddhbi, were to be found all over Indb, who 
ptacticed strange secret ccrcmoujes jii order to gain the magic power 
which, it was believed, would lead to salvation. 

Earlier Buddhism hud never been so laiinmilistk us tn reject the sujter- 
natnrul. Thus it was taken for granted that the monk who was highly 
advanced in his spiritual training was capable of mpranormal eogmiinn 
and of marvelous feats such j& Eevitation. The Huddha himself is said 
to have made a mango tree giow from a stone in a single night and to 
have multiplied himself a thgusandfold; but these miracles were only 
performed on j single occasion to sltow the siijicriority of Buddhism over 
other seas, and the Masirr gave explicit itisirtictions fo hii folltnvcrs that 
they were not to make use of their magical powers, the exercise of which 
might lead them astray from the straight path lo Nirvana, TJierc were, 
however, at all tomes hermit monks, living .tpan fram the monasteries 
in srdiiude or jcmi solitude, and it was probably among such monks that 
the practice of magic greov. 

The new magical Buddhism, like the magical HiiiduUm which arose at 
about the same timci i.s often known as Tnnrwirw, from the Tuntraf.ot 
scriptures nf rhe sects, descrihing the stwlk, formulas, and n[cs which the 
systems advocated. Probably Tantridsm did nol ,ippe.'ir in organized Bud¬ 
dhism untd the seventh century, when HsOuiti Tiatig reported dial certain 
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mnimsdc communiiics were gi\Kin tn magical practices, Tatiinc Buddhism 
was of two maiu branctics, kmjwn as Right and Left LLiiid, as in Taniric 
Hinduism. The Right Hand* tlkpugh it becaniH: very jiiHticntijI in China 
and iapan, Ji*i$ lefi Ijtdc stirviving titet-diure m Sanstrk'j it was disiin- 
guLshed by (kvQtioir mascijiinc divituEies. The Left Hand sects. ti> 
which the lUimc VairuydnAi (^\^chjcle of the ThtindrrboJt") ivas chiedy 
upplied* poituJatcJ feminine aiunlcrparts or ivi™ lo rhe Bttddlias, ho- 
dhisatEvas, and otber divJniries of ihe mythology of jaicj- Buddhism, :ifid 
devoicd their chief ancniion w ihese or ^'Savioressts.^* As in Hindu¬ 

ism they were ihnnght of rts the pErstniMcd active aspects of the del lies in 
i.|ncstina. The lure oi this form of Budilhism was not gciterally given tu 
the ordinary believer* hut was imfxirted only to the initLatc, who need not 
be a mnnkp bur might be a byman. Adepts who had learned the secrets of 
Vajruyajia at the feel of a spiritual preceptor (guru) would meet together, 
usiully at night, in small groups to perform tlieir seem ceremonies. 

Among the chief features of the ritual of Vajrayana was the repetition 
of mysiiciil syllables and phrases fmaf^ira), such ;iS the famous Om mam 
pinimc hunir Yoga postures and meditaiLori were pratiiccd. But the 
Tantric groups abo folluwcd nuire 4|uestioEUilde methods nf gaiubig salva- 
tit^n. It was bdieved that once the adept had reached a ccrtalu degree of 
spiritual attainment the normal rules of moral bcbaviof were no longer 
valid for him* and that their dclibcraic breach, if commined in an f>dor of 
sanctity, would actually help him on the Lqivvanl pih. Thus dmnkcnnc^* 
meaf-cacingt and sexual pmrnbcuify were often indulged nr, as well af 
such repulsive psychopathic practices as eating ordure* and sumetiiTies 
even ritLtal murder* Such ajiimombiijsiji w^as perhaps the kigtea] comlbry 
of one of the doctrines which Taniric Buddhism look over from ihc 
cjra scbor^l of Alali5y^na^ tba: all things in the universe were on u III mate 
analysis the illusory products of mind* 

We must not believe that the whole of Tantrie Buddhism h Inclutird 
in the practice of unpleasant secret ritea^ ^lany Tantrtc drdes |iracijctd 
such rites oidy symbulicallyf and thehr teachers often prcxiuced works of 

The \r 0 ri ii indn^ in iW TnrMjgib ihxst arf ochsf nitrr;vm;i tfiYai iVm 

teectu ihr fi3Ml EknYtiilUtr nfniixjluijc llvr iititEcrjuiM tniX whidi » 

*?tlh ihc iUjulltWilvi Avjlii4cif£ih^ ira, ami H liiJI bdirW m T^t t> 
iiu^r UtiAiJrnY^ lo ^igULdkJ-ni.x nuy be mujj^ lllut tht U#dUic*ttvA hia 

uniled ha TJri. 
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coftsiderable phllosofthical sitbtlcty, while the ethic-il rone of some passagci 
in [he Tjnmdst Saraha’s Treamry of Coapltts (DoAa^oh), one uf ihc last 
Huddhiu M'orts produced in India if of the hij^hnL 

The Vajrayana developed its own spieni of phibsnphy by adapting the 
dociriiicj of die VNinanavadins and Madhvantikaf to tu own world view, 
it admitted the empitiics of all ibings, but maintaitied tlui, once the 
cttiptinc&s was fully leco^joisud, the plienomenal world wjis nnt to be drs- 
paraged, for it was fundutncntally identical with the universal limptintss 
itself. Thus rhe adept was encouraged tf> utilize the phciiomctial world 
tor his psychic progress to supreme wisdom. The world Was a Means 
|[irpjyd, a masculicte iitiun in banskrii), and full cuniciutiSfitss of the 
Emptiness of all things svas the Supreme Wisdom (praitia. a feminine 
noun), often personified Ixitli in \b)hayaiirt and \^ajraynna eircins as a 
goddess. Final bliss was to be obtained by the union of the phenomenal 
Mtiiiti with the iKiumeiiiil Wisdom, and the nmsi vivid symbol of such 
union ivas sexual inierorjursc. Thus a philosophical basis was found for 
the erotic practices of Tanirk Buddhism. The Va)rayitia pwition was 
father like that of certniii dcviatiotiut Christum sects, the morals of which 
were completely .tniinumian, because their members wcec the Elect, and 
thus above the law, 

TJie end of lluddhism in India is still not completely elucidated. Bud 
dhist monasteries survived in many parts of the land until rhe time o( 
the Muslim invasion* at the very end of the twelfth century. Though there 
had been some Joss of gnmnd to Hinduism, it I* clear th:u the great mtin- 
asterifs of Uihar and Bcjigal were iiihahiied down to ibis time, Fine iJlus- 
crated maniiscripii uf .MihUyanu and Taniric scriptures were produced in 
Eastern India, some of whicli found ihcir way to Nepal, where they have 
survived to this day. Inscriptions and atchaeojogical evidence show that 
there were still fairly piospcroui Buddhist monasterici at the sacred sites 
of Sarnaih, near Vafi5nasl, where ihc Buddha preached his first sermon, 
jjid Shravastj, in northern Uttar Pradesh, where he spent much of his 
actual life. In the Deccati and die Dravidian South there are few evidences 
of Buddhism after tlic icmh century, dumgh here and there u survived. 
It would seem that the life of the monasteries became gradually mure 
.ind more estranged from that of the people, ind that the .ictivitics of the 
monks, grown wealthy from long suitiditig ciidowments became increas¬ 
ingly confined m small drclcs of initiates. This, however, is not the 
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whok story, fiat Buddhists were amon^ the e^rEitsi writers of Bccig^ilj. 
iind tfiis would indicate an sitempt to inakr coniact with a popular audi- 
oicc. Thus the end Buddhism was tiOE wholly due lo the divorce of 
Buddhism und everyday hfCr or m eorruptinn and decay^ as some have 
suggcsicd. 

Jiy die lime of the Guptas we find the Buddlia ivurshiped in hk shrines 
AS a Hindu gtid, with all the ritual of pup^* and Buddhist monks and 
Hindu priests Joined in the same processions. The Pab kings, who 
daimed lo be "supreme worshipers of ihe Buddha*"' were aJso proud of 
ihc fact that they rnaintained all the rules of Hindu dliarma,* and many 
of iheir ministers were orthixk>x hrahmAns. We tan perhaps iituigine the 
amende of ihc by man to Buddhism from tliis aiiabgy* For ordinary folk 
living near a Bitddhia:! manastery* Buddha would be one god smong 
many* they might pay him speeiaJ bomage and wutslup Uocau^ their 
aiKtsiiors had tknie sn and hecati^ his temple wa^ ncaihy, hut they would 
nut l+'Hak tipon hb worship ai in any way excluding them from the Hindu 
fold. Medieval Hinduism knew many sects, each specially devoted to one 
or other of the godi, who was looked upon as supreme, the lesser gods 
being mm emanaduiu nr iticoiidary forms nf the great one. From the 
point of view of the byiuan this would be the position of Buddhism—a 
sect of Hinduism with iti own spceial order of tfevoices, the monks^ 
pledged U* the service of ihdr genj. li cannot be too strongly empha- 
liKtd thill HinduUm has always [ended do assimilate raiher chan to ex¬ 
clude^ 

At this time add-Buddhist acdviiy was not completely unk nnwn, Tlicir 
arc traditJrJi?.Sp most of them preserved only in Buddhist stHuncei aj)d diere- 
fore sus|>eict of exjggeTadfin^ nf occasbnaJ fierce perseoiiion by and- 
Buddhisi kings, chiefly Shaivires,^ some of whom lire said even to have 
gone as far as lo pbee a price ob the head of every Buddhist monk. .Alkm'- 
itig for all exaggerationSp it Ls clear that same kings W'cre strongly and- 
Buddlusi and took .ictive steps to discourage Buddhism. More serious 
opposition came from cetuiin medieval Hindu philosophers and their 
disciples. Teachers such as Kumarila and Shankara arc said to have traY- 
elcd br and wide throughout India preaching thtir owEi doctriAes and 
attacking those of thdr tiyaU, and Buddhism seems to have bcoi singled 

* Wordia^ ^ 4n idoJ wrtll rjiffcriDfi cit Aehtf, Ai^Jp rci^ 

' The Law. * Worrliipcn ^ ^livir 
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out for special attciiiion by those rcfomim. Anii-Btidtlhist pnipaganda 
id OTIC kjJid or another may have had a significant iriflLMmcc m the decline 
of Budillnsmi 

By the lime of the Miwlim Invasion {1192 A 4 i.) Buddhism was rapidly 
merging in the body of Hinduism. The process is CKemplificd in the 
doctrine of the incarnations of Vishnn. which does not appear in its final 
form until iust before the Muslim invasion. Here the Buddha figures as 
an incarnation of the Supreme God^ who took human form in order 
either to put a stop 10 the sacrifice of living animaist nr, according to 
some formulations;,, to destroy the wicked by leading them to deny the 
Vedas and so accomplish their own pcrdiiion. Tlius the Buddha was pbeed^ 
in theory at leastt on the same caalted level aj the grut popular divinitjes 
Krishna and Rama, and his devotees might worship him as a full member 
of ihe orthjtxiox pntlicon. Tlierc is no reason to believe that ihc cult of 
Buddha aa 4 Hindu god was ever widespreath but certaEoly in the great 
temple of Gaya, the scene of the Master’s enlightenment, he was Ltdured 
by simple Hindu pilgnms with all the rites of Hinduism as a Hindu god 
until very tcceiit times, when the ancient irmple was transferred back to 
Buddhist hands. Other traces of Buddhism survive in parts of eastern 
India. Thus it is said that the pcasiims of Bengal and Orissa stilt wcH^ip 
a divinity called Dhamia, who seems to be a bint fnlk recolieciion of the 
ancient religion ol thr Land. 

When the Turkish horsemen occupied Bihar and Bengal, slew^ or ex^ 
pelted the shaven-headed brahmans,"' lA they called the Buddhist monks, 
and destroyed their monavicrics and libriifies. Buddhism was dead m 
India. The parohitas (diapbins) of Hintlujim, who pcrformcxl the do- 
meatk rites for the layfolk, and the Hindu ascetics who wandered from 
place to pbee, were in need of no organi^tiou and could survive the 
disruption of the Muslim invasion and the aggressive propaganda of the 
alien faith. Buddhism^ depcndrni on the monasteries for its survival and 
without the same by suppiirt as Hinduism received, was desimyed by the 
mv.idcr. It is noteworthy iltai blam had its greatest success in those pans 
of India where Buddhism had been strungest, in the Northwest, and in 
Bengal. Only in the Himlbyati regions, especially Nepal, did Buddhism 
survive, kept aiivc largely by contact w'irh Tibet. Though in many parts 
of Asia it has Bourished. and indeed spread and developed in the last seven 
hundred years, in the bntl of its birth it has died^ Only in the last few 
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decades have intelligent [ndians begun once more to take an interest in 
die religion founded by Ifidb^s grcatesi sf>n. Thanks Lirgdy to the work 
of the Mah^bodhi Society the sacred ske$ of Buddhism are once more 
cared for, and Buddhi&t monasicries again esdst in many piitis of India. 
Though the n nmh er of profeidag Buddhists in India and Pakistan h still 
very small there i* Dti ck>ubt thai the ebetrines of Buddhism art begin¬ 
ning to influence more and more !ndbns« and Buddhism may well be- 
come a force to be reckoned wtih in the India of rbc future^ 

To £kc Parc All Things Arc Parc 

Tlie doctrine that ibc iwnd of biith-and^lcaik v^^as really the same as NttvSna, 
ihe cult of femuime divinitieS:, and the growing intcicsi in magic, especially 
ma^cil utterances^ led to the appearance of Vajrayana* nr Tantric Buddhism. 
The rather dangerous view chat all things «re legitimate lo those who fully 
know ihc rruth it already Id be found in spcdhcalEy Mahiyana texts. In the 
texts of Vajrayaliii it is developed funhcTt for it u dec taxed that, at a cextain 
stage of scIf-dcvcIopmcnt, to give way to tljc passions^ especially ibe neauaJ 
pa^sjonSp is a positive help along the upward paihi This passage is taken from 
a Taniric poenu DiajtatiiiQfs M tAc Purificmien of the IniAicct^ ctmnposed by 
Aryadeva * toward tile end of the seventh ceniury. 

[From CfiidtfiittddhipruJ(iiritni 2 . pp. J4'-383 

They who do not see liie.truth 
Think of hirth-4nd-dcaiLh as disunct from Nin^na^ 

But they W'ho do see the truth 
Think of neither. . . - 


This discriminaibn ts the demon 
Who produces the ocean of transmigTstion, 

Freed from «the great ones are released 
From the bonds of becoming. 

Plain folk arc aflticted 
WUh the poison of doubt. . ^, 

He who i$ all cnmpaisiaii * * , 

Should uproot it compktelyp 

^ Noi the tdnriT bj !Ld mxliEr Aiyideva, K^kople cf ind BLuthdf uJ chc^ 

AvfHinfii 
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As a clear crystal 3ssuinc$ 

The colfir ot another 

Stfr the jewel of the mind ii colored 
With the hue of wh^i It iimigines. 

The jewel of the mind Ls natur.illy dcTOjd 
Of the color of these ideas* 

OriginalJy pure, unorigituued. 

Impersonal, and im maculate^ 

S(\ with all one** might, one should do 
Whatever foo|$ condemn^ 

And. since one's mind is pure. 

Dwell in union with one's divinity,^ 

lire mystics, pure of mind. 

Dally with lovely girls* 

Infatuated with the powonous flame of passion* 

That they may be set free from desire. 

By his meditations the sage ts h is own Gnirudn.^ 

Who draws tior the venom [of snLikebitcJ and drinks it. 

He makes his deity inmicuuus, 

And is not affected by the poison, * * , 

When he has devcb|>ed a mind of wisdom 
And has set his hcan on cnlightcjimenl 

Ttiere is nothing he may not do 
To uproot the woild [from his Jiiind|. 

He is not Buddha, he is not set froe^ 

If he does not see the world 

As originally pure, unoriginated, 

Impersonal* and Lmmaculaic. 

71 wl u* (he woniaji wiitv wh™ the Tintruiu prscikn hu ones. 

A mythied, ditiiw tbt EScmjr ind Ua^'^ <4 
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The duly dwelU 
On the mnnifold meriis ol his divinity^ 

He ticlighis iu thoughts of passion^ 

Ajid by the enjoyment of pasuou ia set free. 

What must we do? Where are lo be found 
The Tnani fuld potencies of being ? 

A mm who is poisoncdxmiy be cured 
By anotlicr poison^ the nnudotc. 

Water in the ear is removed by more water^ 

A thorn [in the skin j by another thorn. 

S<i wise men nd thcruselves of passion 
By yet more passion. 

As a washerman oses dJrt 
To wash clean e garmentj 

So, with bupuHty, 

The wise man makes himself pure. 


Etfcryikmg Is BtalJAa 

The last phase of Buddhiim in India was the school of Tantridsm someiimc^ 
known as Suhujayim or SitAspy^, ''the Vchkli; of the Innatet"" whkh strased 
the doctrine ihai liltiinme Being was tier picsent in all things living, a view 
not strange to Buddhism, itod very well known jn Hifiduisiti. The Sahaiayina 
teachers, like ijthcr Tantricists. strongly supponed the view dior seaual activity 
and other forms of wwldty plcastare were positive help to sahapon for those 
who made use of them in the proper fspiau boi their (caching was dislinguhhed 
by its emphasis on simpltcity^it was pMxisiblc lot the orJimry laymaUp living 
a normal tile in every respect, to achieve salvatit^p simply fjy tecogniiing the 
Buddha wiihin himself and all things* 

The teachers of this school began to w rite in the venmeularsp and a number 
of their poems and serlci of vers«i coiTi|3oscd either in Apahlutimska * or 
Old Ekngalj, survive frotti among the many which roust now be lost. All these 
works tkte from the tenth to the twelfth ceniuftei. Unlike Sanskrit poetry 
their verses are rhymed ami they employ nietcrs whkh are stdl widely used in 

*Thc cariy mnfirval vcfiucalaf^ wfiteh halt mLWoJ ffllieh tuJthcJ from SwindcHl th** 
hud P^i or lh£ rr<2iJuhv aad were much Uuwt Vt ibe mucEfrn uf Imlia. 
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chc vcmacukrs. For ihrtc they give aft itripressmir very dirfefent frem 

that cailici Buddhist poetry^ In ihcir simpLkity of stylfn and in the simplicity 
ai their <ioctnnes, they seem to look forward rather that! hack—towardi llie 
wmple mystical verse of ¥ab^, who also taught that the Uliimate Being was 
to be found in tmts own home, as one went about oties daily work- Like 
Kabtrs verses again they sometimes have a stumg cihtal content; far all their 
emphasb Oft the value of >ex as a tueans of «ilvatioo, the Sahaiayafti teachers, 
like ah BuddhUrSr taught the vijlues of compassion, kindliness^ and bclpful- 
nesi. 

The folbwing verses are taken from the Trraiary &f Ctfuplcif ascribed to 
Saraha, and Wi^iiien In ApahKnimsha in the cldi'Onib Of twelith century. 

I From Saraha^ Dohiiloia^ v. loa^d; as translated by D* S. SncHgrovc in 
Coit/e, Biiiidhtsi Texfi^ pp-13^^3-39,] 

As is Nirvana so is Samsira.® 

Dt) not think there is any distuiction- 

Yet it possesses no single tiatiirc. 

For 1 know it as quite pure. 

Do not Sit at home, do nr^t gu to the forests 
Bui lecognizc mind where ver you are. 

When one abides in complete and perfect enlightcniBcnt, 

Where is Samsira und where is Nini'ana? 

Oh know* this truth, 

Thut neither at home nor in the forest docs enlighlcnment dwelt 

Be free from prevajicuriun 
In the self-nature of immacubtc [bought! 

'This is my self and this b another.” 

Be free of this b<md which encompikssca you about, 

And ytmrow’n self is thereby released- 

j" 

Do not err in this muuer of self and other. 

Everything is Buddha without exception- 

Here is ihai imrrtacuJatc and final stage, 

Where thought is pure in its true nature^ 


* Tmumifr^LbijOi wfitld. 
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The fair tree of thought tlut knows no dtmJity^ 

Spfcads through the ttipk worldn 
h bears the flower and fn^it of compyssjon. 

And Its name is service of others^ 

The fair tree of the Void abounds with flowcrSp 
Acts of compassion of many klnds^ 

And fruit for others appearing spontaneously* 

For tins joy ha$ no actual thought of another. 

So tlie fhir tree nf the Void also beks compLission» 

Wiihoui shoots nr Bowers or foliage, 

And whoe%*er imagined tlicm there, falb down, 

For branches there are none.* 

The two trees spring fium one seed. 

And for that reason there Ls but one fruk. 

He who thinks of them thusindisunguishablcj 
Is released from Nirvana and Samsara. 

tf a man in need appcoachev and goes away hopes unMAllcd, 

It is belter he should abandon that hv^usis, 

Than take the bowl that has bccji thrown from the door. 

Not to be helpful to others, 

Not to give 10 those in need* 

This is the fruit of Samsira- 
Better liiaii this is to renounce the idea of ^ self. 

He who clings to the Void 
And neglects Compassion, 

Doe* not reach the highest stage, 

* All thing* stc aEimuldi t*fie ifl the clfriul *(k 1 EmiFtiiia# mhhh k ll» ^Milr 0^ 

tbe Buiiaha; Lberefarr Xfxrc It 00 fEol ilklinctkiEi betwiEn vdl aeil dhefS, and on afiai^w 
rJic '''fa 4 r ir«f" u nemifijntnt. Bui, 9* we thill icc m ihc rdtiwitqt «rtr^ ind « uiU htuhct 
pbuif ih^iUighi El phdFtt the taUrr of the ItltuBjOe io the anas 

who leet warlkl 'vnth omnipticije ciiiit)i'i bcU pT nn£K| -xsd tihdsen arc lilWL 
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But fic ivho pructicei £*nly C&mpassion, 

Dm ndt gain releasee from toiU of cxist^ncCi 
He, however, who h strong in practice tif both. 
Remains ncLihcr in Samwrn nor m Niryanii. 


PART THREE 

HINDUISM 


B.C. C.500^00 A-I>i 

Ciie>0-|DO A 4 ^. 

A,D. 

C^O€>-|QO 


Period of Hindu UwWkSi epics, and devd^opnicni of the 
$ix orthodox systcmi of philosophy. 

Earliesi cone of Kduiily:i^f ^inka instro- 
0/ (jitS. 

Eitly Uw code o£ Yajiu^'^aJkyA- 

Trestiit cm Dramaiur^p 


Gupta Period 

c. 3 Qo- 5 <» 


Utivarakriihiifl’s S^^lthya Kari{ai. CKfUiiati cotiimunity 
ot ihe Ncuorbui (Synaii) ««a in existence at Codun in 


c.355-376 

C. 41 X 1-5 00 
C4O5 

C495 

Cs 54 D 

606-647 

(.6:19-645 

cj6^o-970 


South [nilk. 

Palkva Ttileri of Katicbi tn South India. 

318 , 3 in|- 3|5 CImmtegupta l 
SamuJrsgupLii 
Chjjidngiipta TL 
VJtsyayana^s AphtMisniE on Love- 
Fa-hEJeo, Chinese pilgrim arrives in Miigjjdiia, 
First Huoa mvasion. 

Second Huna invasion. 

End ai Gupta dyn^ty. 

[or, 757 1 Kitigduin of Western Chunky as in Deccan* 
Rule of King Haraha of Kaiuuj m North India. 
ChineK pilgrim Hstian-tsang viiiw India, 

EaKUni Chilukyaa in Deccan. 


Medieval India 


c.yoo-Soo 

(*760-1141 

0*78^-610 

eJoo-^oa 


£.907^1510 


Tamil saint Manikkavachakar in MaihuriL. Dandin, San- 
$kjn aLiihor and rJietoricLin. 

of Bihar and Bengal. 

Traditionai dales of Shankura. 

Pwrana. Pohey 0/ Jioaseni's Crcxii 

Lcgi^nd Stuidanmuni, Shalva I^ayanar 

d1 South Tndk. Vamana and Anandavardhanap Hindu 
rhetoricians and aesihciic philosophers. 

[or, £.850-13671 Chola Empire at Tanioft 


Scit^nd Chalukyu dymny ixi Western aioJ Central Dec- 


tan. 


C, 1000 -tlf )0 


ALthuuvagupia. Vlmuna Achiir y%\ (Tamir AlavamJar) 
dg^maprumUnyi*. Saraha'ft Rise of Hindu 

Tantriciiin, 
fCing Hlioja of M^wa^ 

M^inimatj's IQtyiipra^ali^, lJjL!iaii^am}a foundi Vlfashaiva 
movement in Snuth Tndk. 

Ekath of Rlmanii'ia. 
c,T 197^ 1176 for, t f 99- 1 27S j Madhva Atllarya. 

o.liDO-[joo ShsmgiKkva^t ircalbc on mtx^c, Sa^gitara^frJi^ffrit, Lon 
kl£har>ii'» Triad 0 / Ciife^orirj* 

Pindy^ik of MaEhiira. 

InIncshvamV fnantlptirL 
LjIIj, poetess of Kasliniir 
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INTRODUCTION 


Eiiddhism and ^vhich nppni' from archpcoloj^ioil evidence m havt 

achieved considerable Inllucnce La India from cjoo sjC. l*i were 

ijodually di&pkccd by what came to be kfiown Hinduism, so-called 
because at the time of the Musliin conquesi (a.i>. c.iaoo) k was already 
the religion of the vast majority of Indiaru tPersion Hiadti^ "indian'^)- 
Even today, despite the long period of MutHm tulc (thirteenth to eight¬ 
eenth Denturies)i with its numerous conversions to Islam, and the cen¬ 
tury or t\vQ (depending on the area) of British rule, Hindus account br 
dircc-founhi of the mhabitanti of the sybeontment; the Buddhists have 
disap|>eared except in otulying areas Tibet, Ceylno, Southeast Asia, 
etc.)t ^d the Jains form a minonty of little hui a>tnTnercla| signihcancep 

Huiduism is divided into innumerable sects and has no welUlclinctl 
large-scale ecctesiastjc orgaaizadniL Itt two moat general characteristic! 
art the caste system and agreement about the lacncdness of its most an¬ 
cient scriptures^ the Veda, which though considered cssentiaUy eietnal, 
were revealed to the sages, the rishis. The casDe system is itself supposed 
to rest on the authority uf die Verk and tn a sense the whole society forms 
h1ii ccciesiastical organisation, with its own canon the Sacred Law 
(dharma)i also loosed on the V'edaK The apex of the pyramidal caste 
system h the brahman class, who because they arc the aulhoritative inicr- 
pictcrs and tronaiiiitte/s of the Veda, and srile minjstranti of die religious 
sacraments, are IiJeewbe cnfiaidcrtd sacred. The hierarchy of casic is based 
upon how dose a caste comes in its way of Ulc to the pattern set hy the 
brahmans, who are ihcmsclveA ranged into a hierarchy of cosies on ihe 
hasi& of scripiLintl learning, adherence tjp the Sacred and hjrth (that 
iSp on the recognition won by thdr pankular caste over a lung period of 
lime)* 

Hiudui generally believe that the soul is eternal but U bound by the 
law of karma ('^action**) in ihe world nf matter, which tt can only escape 
ufier spirituHil progress through an endlcw series of births. Di detent 
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schools and MCis h:tvc diflerent views aboiic mcLiphyslcs and the nature 
and merhini of release (rpoksha] from U-ansmigration. The Song of ihe 
Lort/ {B^dgaifixd Git^) tets forth three hasU' paths: those of knowledge, 
selfless acnon, and devotinn to God. They are regarded as CEimpkmcniar)' 
rather than muiually exclusive. As undtfsioori today* the path of knowl¬ 
edge implies jJt awareness that leaiily is one and spiriiiiuJ, the Brailtniin^ 
with which each appiirendy individual soul is Identicah and which Ls 
sat, chii. ananda—pure being, intelligence, and hilts. All distinctJons, 
imrJudiiig the entire phertomcnal world, have only a relative rcaJity but 
are ultimately false and the result of the creative illusion (may!) of the 
Brahman. The p;ith ol devotiun implies liclicf in a supreme personal god 
as the uitimaic rc;iU[y* the crc.iiorr preserver^ and destroyer of the uni¬ 
verse; salvation^ viewed as various degrees of nearness to* and com- 
miitiion ivith, God, is dependent ait God's grace in respnse to the devntee^s 
inccjise and unjwe:rving devotitm and service. The major division in 
Hinduism is iKtwttn the devorecs of Vishnu and those of Shiva« 

Net! her the path of knriwtedgc nor that of devotion need be, or 
ordinarily is* strictly monisiic or monoUicisiic in pmciice. After all, man's 
desires, nccdsp and suderingt are many* and cairtsponding to these there 
are hosts of mlnar gods as well as various incarnations, manifesiaiions, 
and afij^rs of the major gods. All these arc generally united mytheJogi- 
cnlly to one or the other nuijor goiL Thm Krishna and Rama are die 
most imporiEiui incarnations of V^ishiiu; Shiva's spouse is the hint her 
Goddess^ known ns EkvT, Kali. etc. As ihc Hindu generally does not foU 
inw .my rigid dogma, there is a great deal of IntcrpcncLration between the 
Turious views of the divine, with die fesuk dial in India there are poly- 
theisTic momsts, duulistic monotheists, etc. The various views arc or¬ 
dered by the snonists, who follow the philosophy of the Upanjshads as 
interpreted by Shankara (ninth century u>,) into descending levels of 
apprehension of one and the same truth. The monistic view, whcihei- 
pure monism or not, is often referred to ai Higher Hinduism^ the other 
views as Popular or Sectarian Hinduism* Included in the latter are more 
humble beliefs among the [owest strata of the population, such ai the wor¬ 
ship of various animals, irccii diseases* and even stones. 

Devotion to the devotee's chosen deity may be purely 

spiritual but it is usually manifested by pujo* the fiiual of worship and 
service of an itkd of die deity (l>aihiEtg the idul, Dflerings of food and 
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water, flowers, lights, music and dancing). Just as sacrifice (ya'tna) ivas 
characicriscic of early Bnihniiitiism, Tenimciaiicin (saimyasa) uf the 
Upanishads (and Tlicravada Buddhism and fainism), puja is character- 
isuc of Hinduism {and Mahayana Buddhism). The idol or idols must be 
housed and cared fbr, and this requires temples and priests. Temples 
grew more and more elaborate with time, as did the ritual of ivorship. 
In fact, temples came to play a most imponant religious, cultural and 
aniitic, and even economic role in medieval India. 

The orthodoK Hindu believes that the ultitnatc truth in matters of ns 
ligion is to be found in the Veda, which is called Skfiiii, levelatupn. Later 
scriptures represciii iiitcrprct.itioits or codificatTons of that truth und are 
therefore called Smnii (human) tradition. Tlic securian may also believe 
that his god teve.iled a more evplicii disctrinc in some still nv^tre recent 
scripture (Sgama or tantra). Thus the Hindu secs Tcligious dcvclopmtnl 
in Hinduism as the emphasis of now this, now that aspect t>f the Veda, 
(If as a gradually deeper and more complete perception of the truth which 
was there m the Veda all the lime. Thus the six orr.hodox systcim of phi¬ 
losophy all claim Vcdic authority, a claim which later Hindus have ac¬ 
cepted in the twltef that all were compleirtentEuy visions (darshanas) of 
the one Truth. Even the Hindu's nnator gods, Vishnu or Shiva, had been 
worshi|ted in Vedic times too (though both were quite minor figures in 
the early Veda), so that later thcistic movements were seen as a cott- 
tinuaiiun and cxpaiisinn of an earlier faith. 

We have seen bow the ideal of cosmic ethical interdependence of the 
earliest (the hymnal) portion of the Veda, the Samhita, gave way na the 
principle of riiualistic—sacrificial and magical—ct>smic Imcrdepcndcnce 
in the Brahmana period, and the Liltcr. in turn, to the ooitcUision that 
ultimate reality was sme, the Brahman, identical with mans Self. Aiinan. 
as revealed In the concluding portion of the Veda, namely, the Lpanishads, 
The doctrine of the Upatiishads was really only the e.\picssion within 
the Vedic or Brahmanical iradition of a great quictistic movement char- 
iicterized by a deep disillusionment with life, probably closely associated 
with the elaboration of the doctrines of karma and rebirth. Tlie same 
movemcTii was the basis of the heterodox f.iiihs of Buddhism and Jaintsm. 
Thus if the earlier period* of the Brahmauical ijadition had cmphasiiied 
the positive values of life, symbolized by the ritual designed to help 
achieve those values, namely, the sacrifice (yajna), the last period was 
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pessimistic and irs idcpl wss renunciation ($aiiny.^sp) of wcirldl)^ life for 
ihc life of a religious inenillc.int. 

The new outlo^ik aflecied fitu and most profoundly those groups ol 
brahmans who had been given to thcwophkal spcculaiions since btc 
Rig-Vedic timeSv many of whom already lived in forest hermitages. But 
the riiualisis, who formed the great mainrity of brahmans, were also ai 
fected to some extern and adopted, in the Sacred Ljw, rcnutiLiation as 
the uldinaie religintis ideal of man, though tn Ise followed nnl) iiftcr a 
man had fulfilled all hU social obligations during mosi nf hii adidt life. 
(Tlic ckbofaucin of the Sacred l^w is corncmpor^try with the Upanishads 
in its beginnings hut eontiimcd uei for several centuries after Christ.) 

Side by side with these developments in hicraiic and inteUectual cir¬ 
cles^ there arc indications cmppiiig up even in early texts ot more popu¬ 
lar religious movements cenLcriug around the worship of various supreme 
gods. This may well be a papular expression of the same search fur cos¬ 
mic unity in an Absolute which we found at the intellectual level In the 
Veda: the Brahma [Sanskrit Brahmun, a mascuhne noun) of the 

an early supreme creator gtxi is a pcrsoisaUzed fc^rm of 
the Upanishadk Hrahmau (neuter in Simskrit). These thcistii; movements 
muit have grown in importance over a long period lief ore they tc^rk on 
the trappings nf philosophical thought, C-g^ in a late Upanishad glorify¬ 
ing Sliiva, the and from this time we tan Eolbw die de¬ 

velopment uf theism through its own vast literature, TIk somewhat later 
and much more bmouf Song of /Ae Lord GhU), dedicated 

tu Krishna further advocates actian according to dharmii, ordained Jury* 
and thus the Sacred Law comes to form a part of the new dispen^iiion. 
Thus fonified by philosophy and the Ikalimaniiial Sacred Law, Hindu¬ 
ism^ as the new iliemic movcmcfjts ate called, spread rapidly and to a great 
extent absorbed the rival faiths of Buddhbm and JaiEilim. 

Intellcctualiy^ the Upanishadic doctrine of an eternal immutiible es¬ 
sence of all things W'3S easier m recnncllc with Ehti^m than the Btiddhist 
clocirinc nf universal imiJermaniincc. Socially^ the Sacred Lnw, evolved 
chiefly on the basis of the older Brahman rim, became the property of 
Hinduism and w'^s applied and propagated by both kings and brahmans. 
Politically^ die moiusde^ monoihcialic, and socially hierarchical tendencies 
of Hinduism accorded lx;iicr with the growing pcuvtr and divtalzaCLon 
of kings. Finally^ by slight adiuJirnents of the mythology the tlindu 
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godi could be given an antiquixy far bcyonEl huimn tratlilioas, wcU 
as the scriptural auth/Ofity of ihe Veda. Thus Krishna became ati avaur 
(incarnation) of the Vcdic Vishnu, Shiva another name for ihc Vctlk 
Rudra, and the other gotls of the new pantheon sverc somehow brought 
into derivative relationship to these two. Hie mantle of Vedlc authority 
also covered the Sacred Law, the nrdicdox systems nf philosnphyt and* irt 
fact, the whole of HindviUm* HinduESm is thus bcjth a new rtiigion and+ 
in certain respects, a coniinuadon of the older Brahmanism. 

In comrast m the earlier Brahmanism whicdi was rarricted in principle 
to those of Aryan bink and m contrast alio 10 Thcravada Buddhism and 
fainism. which offered the prospect of Smmcdiaic salvation only to the 
monk, llic new theistk movements offered an easy path to £a1vaiton for 
all the path of dewjtion to God, wiiJiout the need for forsaking life in 
society. The new ideal was alsn egalitarian as regards the hope of salvii^ 
dun—were not all devotees, from whatever class, equally dear to God?* 
Hinduism thus ollercd a strong religious bond^ transcending clus or caste 
distinctions, to a f^wriciy threatcfied with disiniegTatioti by the foreign 
invasions and rule of the i^oiid century BsO, to ajj* and Liter. 

The periods in which these developments were brought to their fullest 
expressioA in Hindu culture were the dynasiits of the Guptas in the North 
(fourth and fifth centuries aji.) and the Piillavas fe. fourth lo ninth ten- 
Turics and Cholas (c. ninth to c. rwclfth centuries) in the South. The 
Gupta Age U the classical period of Hindu culture, which \vas to be imh 
tated but not surpassed hy hntr ages. It brought to an end in the North 
€+500 by repeated invasions of the Huns which must have greatly im¬ 
poverished northern India and %vhiL’h tishcrcd in w hat wc refer tt> as the 
Indian medieva! [.wiod, distinguished from the earlier^ classical age not 
by any break in cultural eoniinuiiy but rather by lesser creativity and the 
spread of popular religious movements centered itn dcvmionalism and 
magic. PotiLically there was a gradual disintegrauon and centralized em¬ 
pires gave way to lixtscr, more feudalistic types of p<i]iticai nrganizariaiu 
wliich were no match for the Turkish Muslim raiders and invaders from 
Ghazni and Ghur in present Afgharusiati (c^toocHtaoo)* 

While the Dravidian South, which had never been BrahmankaL had 
early licen convened to Buddhism or Jainism, in the North \wm the 
Shunga (second lo first ceniuridrs Bjc.) la the Gupu period Hinduism had 
made much headway against the hetemdoa: rcligEDns. From the North, 
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pmbafaly due in part tu the prestige mf the GupLis^ the movement sptead 
to the South, and the PaEIava rulers were eon verted to Hinduism. ]i was 
Vvith their help and that of their suceessors^ the Chobs. that southern India 
became the stiunghold of the Hindu tradition after the Muslim invasions 
In the north. 

From the foregioing it will be clear ihai Hinduism was much more thnn 
an a^regation of tlevotiotial cults and phitosophreal schfkols—it was a 
way of life* To tinderstantl this way of life in its fullness and variety, wc 
must Rm see how the major fields of human endeavor were ordered^ ac¬ 
cording to the traditional Hindu conccpiion* in rebiion to the ultimate 
ends of man. 


CHAPTER IX 



THE FOUR ENDS OF MAN 


One of the mam concepts which underlies the Hindu attitude to life and 
dally ojnduci is that of the four ends of man (purushartha). The first of 
these b charactehicd by eomidcrations of righteousness, duty, and vir^ 
tw. This is called dharma. There art other activities, however, through 
which a man seeks to pain sumetbing for himself or pursue his own ptcos^ 
ure. When the object of this aaivity is some maienal gain, k is called anha: 
when tt is love or pleasure, it is Finally, there b the renunciation 

of all these activities in order to devote onrtdf to religious or spiritual 
activities with the ainl of Uberaung oneself frojn the worldly Lfe; this is 
These four are lelerrcd to as “the tetrad" (cuffirt'urgn). 

In early tests it is more usual to find the aspirations of man stated as 
thrcct dharma, material gam, and love or pleasure, Dhartna then refers 
to the religioeihlcal ideal, W'hlch wc may iransLite as “virtue ” The basic 
meaning of ditarma, s word dcKved from the root dfir, to sustain, is 
the moral bw, which suslaim die world, hutnaii society, and the indi- 
vidualj Dharma thus replaced the Vedic word riia, the prbiciple of cosmic 
ethical uiterdepcndcnce. Though dharma generally rcfcis to religiously 
ordained duty, in other passages it may just mean morality, right condua. 
Of the rules of conduct {mores, customs, codes, or bws) of a group. When 
Lfpanbhadic mysticism and quietbm came to be included in the religio- 
ethical ideal, dharma was classified imo two aspects, the one relating tu 
activity {pmtfftti} and the other tn retirement from life (nrmn). Then 
ftifizsti itself later became a separate end of matt under the name iiioksha, 
spiritual liberation. Wben moksha, now representing the higher religious 
ideal b opposed in dharma, the latter no bngef refers to the whale of 
religion but continues to include all ritual aciiviiics and ethical duties and 
idcaU, such as right, righleousiicis, virtue, justice, propriety, monthly, 
beneficence, and nonviolence. Dharma b in fact a key word uf Hindu 
culture, and Hinduism itself b sometimes designated as Sanauna 
Dharma, the Eternal Dharma. 
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The gtciii epic, the cr^irrics clharttyi la burden^ for h 

states at the end as the cs&cncc of its tcadiihgst ^^Wjth iJplHted arms 1 
cry> none heeds; from dharm[i [religious duty]^ matcnal gasn and pteas- 
iifc flow; ^ then, ts'hy is not dhiarfm pursued? Neither for the iake of 
pleasure, nor am of fear or avarier, piOp not even for the sake of one's 
life should twac give up dharma; dharma stands alone for all umc; 
pleasure and pain arc transiEory/' While this grat epk makes its hero, 
Vudhlshthtra, the very son of the Cod of Dharnia {DAarma-pairu) and 
nnc wIyo had no enemy {AjaiuJiiim), the <uhcf epic, the 
makes its hercf, Kama, dharma it^eEf in flesh and bliKid. 

The pursuits of materixil gain and pleasure arc botli necessary for life— 
for nci one can Live widiout chJicr acijulring i(>mc gciodi or enjnying 
ihings to sumt extent—but they should be controlled hy condderaiions 
of dharma. While material gain and pleasure refer to actuality^ dharma 
refers to an ideal principle or rule or norm to which man siiould conform 
in his aetlviiies in the H'orld, wit It reterence to himself nr in rchidcjn to 
his fellnw-beings. DkaTtna is thereh^rc assigned first place* because it is 
the regulating factor^ except fur whicl^ tlie pursuit of material gain and 
pleasure woult! lead man to ruin or into coiidict with his fellow-beings. 
Tbe Upanishads caJJ upon man nc^t lo covet another's ivcLilth 
t.r). Even kings, whose role in life is wi clcrscly iH>und up with materbi 
aaivitics and considerations, arc asked to observe and enforce dhaftnaj* 
they are considered merely regents and executors of dliarmEL A king who 
follows rhe injunctions of dhaima ia called a royal sage his 

victories, the victories □! dhamia (as the ptxrt Kaltdixa sarj's); and his 
rule* the rule of dharma. The of YiIfnaeaiJ((\'a (Ydplai^alAva 

Smrtf) states that where there is a conflict hetweeD principle and (K>licy, 
righteouiness and mintcrial advantage, dharma and artha* the former 
should prevail. Simibrjy control by dharma is insisted up^J^ for bve or 
pleasure (kama) also- In a well-known passage* the Bhu^iHfOil Gki 
{y,n) makes the Ix^rd identify HirnscEf with such dwirc (kamri) as is 
coniisteiii with dharma. The Hindu ideal di»cs not preach abstinence 
from pleasure for all ur at all stages; It rather preaches, univcr^Hiity* the 

^ FulRUkAj tutf'* rdijficmt iJuian, whiEJn livdijctM rituij mnil cfhmT Jtjljet, wm 

thrjiiifhl W letj Irt (isslenjj^ fov^nii and plc^liire^ brah in iKh life oit^E in htiictL 

^ C^tunnl diitj* iuUkt^ Usv fow iM flUkfl trlipi^ dm? ni ■ itmg. «k|i| 

dlitia tic.i ihe djW 
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idcnl of chcistcncd love, &t plcpstirc regulated by^ coniidisratioiis of bodi 
morality and material wcilbeirtg* 

The pursuit of mokfiha of libcrarion h placed Wp as according to the 
Hindu scheme of values, it ought to be the final and supreme aspiration of 
tnan. The desire for liberation from the endless cycle of transmigration to 
which I he spirit is subjected is so ingrained in the Hindi u tbai hnwever 
much he may wander about in life, he does not fail in his later years to 
pursue tills yearning of the souL Even in these days of Western education 
many who have kd a modern life ft ltd a change coming over them and 
heed the nostalgic caU nf the Hindu spiriti Estamples of this change are not 
warning even amung politicians; be they Moderates^ Congressmen^ nr 
Pnija-Socialisti, they hear that inner vnkc to which the national poci 
Kalidasa gave expression ai he bid down his pen: ^And as foe me, may 
i5hivd> the almighty, end diis cycle of rebirth.** 

From lAe Science of Dharntsi 

Each of the lirsl three ends cf inaii was the suhtKt-matter of a separate science: 
dhiirma^ retigmn^ ot the Dktirn^^ the sctefice at dharma, which we 

translate freely as the Sacred Law; artha, material gain, of the &htra^ 

the science of maieriol gam; and kama, love or pleasure, of the KamHf 
the science of love. Moksha^ spiritual |ihcraiion+ h not tcpaiaiely mentioned in 
the readings given bclow^ but is iaeluded under dbarma- 

[Ffom Afffen ^.±14 | 

Some say that dharma |vinue| and material gain are good, othois that 
pleasure and naaterial gam ate goodd and ^iU others that dharma alune 
Of ple^Lsure alone is gor^d* hut the correct position is that the three should cc^ 
exist v^'ithout harming each other. 

I From YafUaviilAy^ Smrih j 

The sdenci: td dharma is of greater authority thiin the science of nia' 
lerial gam. 
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from the Science o/ Material Gahi: The Conduct of 
the Ideal King 

fFi^m Kauptlya. Anha Sistraj, 1.7] 

Therefore by .ibandomnj^ the sis internal enemici,* one should giim the 
control of hU senses; he should gain knowledge by associating himself 
wiih elders, use his inidhgence department as his cye^ acquire and con- 
serve thing* by e^iertioii, establish rigliieoui rule by tortunands and 
di rectiveSp and diseipllne among the people by the estension of cducj- 
tion, endear hirnself to the people by gifts* and provide livelihood to 
ihem with w^hat 15 bcocfkial to each. 

Having brought lus senses under diseipUne he must avthd bcuking to 
others' wumcn, appropriating others* wealthy aiul injuring others^ he 
must avoid also bng sleeps fickkue&s, falschoocL gaudy dress, associations 
which would bring him to grief, and activities that arc uurigliteoui and 
unprofitiible. 

He ihouJd enjoy pleasure without detriment to virtue or material gain- 
he ought not to deprive him»:Lf of plca&ure^ Or he should take to pur¬ 
suits virtuous, profitable! pleasant in such a manner thai thev are 
mutually lielpful. Of these, vinue, material gain and plei-isurc, if one U 
pursued by him ta the excluaiuimf the others, it affects him adversely as 
well as i^hers. 

From the Science of Lot^e 

(Fnani Vauyiyaoap Kima Sutra, i.i.i; 10.1* 14, ^9] 

Obdsaocc 10 vinuc, material gain, and pleifsurc, [ iaa ] 

Man, who could normally live up to a hundred years, must appf^rtion 
his time and take to virtue; material gain, and pleasure iu such a way that 
these are mtitually buegmed and do not liarm each other. As a boy he 
must attend in accomplishiiicnts like learning; in yqurh he diiaild enjoy 
himsetf; in taier life he should pursue the ideals of vinue and spiritiLil 
liberarion. 11^11 

When there are all three, virtue, material gaioi and pleasure, their 
mutual superiority is in theurdcr of their precedence. |£^j^] 

Urns taking to material gain, pleasure, and virtue, man attains here as 

* Lyii, ad^r, aclujjati. iwkk. iHiJ envj. 
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as in the hereafter happiness which U unimpaired and complete. 
From the R^rndyana 

The RdmUyan^^ cne of the iwo national cpks of India* is ascribed to Sage 
Vdciitkl 

(From Ramdyana, 

My dear one! In diJi wfsuttL virtue, material gain, iind pleasure arc all 
to be fcjiiiid in die fruit accruing from the pursuit o£ virtue; 1 am sure 
they will all be found dicfc even as in ihc case of i duiatc wife whti h also 
beJuved and blessed with offspring. If there h a ease in whidi the three 
arc not found togetho'^ one should do only that in which there Is vir¬ 
tue, for one who is intent sofely on materbl gain is to be hated and to 
be engrossed completely in pleasure is also not praiseworthy, f2-11,57-^8] 
From dharma issue profit and pleasure; one attains evCTydung by 
dharma, it is dbaima which is die essence and strength of the world. 

[39*^] 

From K^idasa 

KalicBjta (c, 400 A-n,), the foremost Indian poet, has emincbted the fundaiucn^ 
tal concepts of Eilndu theughi and culture in his poems and ptayt 
IFrotn RagAumMh, 14:5; ifS 7 \ 

In that wise King DilFpr who punished only m maintain order and mar- 
ricfd only for the sake of progeny* even maicrial gain and bve ^ were 
based on virtue [Ijt*, religious dutyj- 
King Attthi did noi put 1 strain on vinue by his pursuit of material 
gain and pleasure^ nor did he allow these two to sullcr by his pursuit of 
virtue; he did not betake tn pleasure at the cost of maieria) gain nor vice 
versa; he was devoted 10 the three in 2 harmoninuf mauncT. [17.57] 

*Thr biuk mcaobg of tim* » cksirlf ffl ihi* oiiitrit. The Tneusina h thif 

d» kms ptr^Il!^3M3J ibe »utl act M tor lU wfl but hn iii< v£ thi tnak 

ftquifwl t4 ibe 4«bi to ihr bw woliiiuEnK the rkci w hU 

LikcnSif nutefiaJ pwlotM. in rtw I™! of kio^h ^ ^ msmttiflMlt 

liw doJ uldETf- 



CHAPTER X 



DHARMA, THE FIRST END 
OF MAN 


The older Bnhmanisrn of the and Brahtnan«, when fated 

^ith the popularity of the non-Brahmanie teli^on. and the ap,wal amonR 
imellcCfual* of Upanishadie mysiidsni, began to consoliekiie, reorganise, 
and revitalize the Brahmantc way of !ift and thought. In this process a' 
synthcjij was achieved hetwee., Uie older Brithmanical ideal of acrion- 
oE life viewed as a rniial—and the newer, quieiiHic ideal of withdrawal 
and rcnuneiaiiun developed in the Upanishadic period. This revivalist 
movement within Brahmanism touched all spheres of human liftJ-rt 
hgious. academic, domestic, and social. Indeed, it was then for the first 
ume that conscious efIor« were made m evolve a definite pattern of 
Bfuhm.mi[;a| wcictjr^Tfic movement found e3(p3rcssii>it in ihc icsti of the 
Sacr^ Uv, (Smrft or Dharm., ps well as in the Spies, the 

MnUbftdrata and RJmdyufin. and in iiicrattire generally, even chat 
dedicated to such profane suhjecis as material gain or love. 

For vast numbers of Hindus throughout the ages there has been no more 
inspiring symbol of dharma than the hem of the epic Ramayana. a text 
which gives cxprcssioti to die two main tendencies of the new tevivaliH 
movemcni-^s^al and devotional, Rama, eldest son and rightful heir to 
Dasliaratha, King of .-Vyodhya, is deprived of the ilironc hy hiit stepmother’s 
sudden demand that Dasharatha, in fulfillment of a boon grp^fcd long 
before, erotvn her own son king and banish Rama. So tbai his father may 
keep his pledge to his wife. Rams voliintarily svithdraws to live in the 
wilderness for fourteen years with his faithful wife Sita. fo die forest the 
sages who have been leading a life of pounce and austerity seek help from 
the great warrior Rama against demnns who are bantssing them This 
brings Rama uiio conflict with the demons, whose king abducts Sitii and 
keeps her captive in his stronghold, hoping to win her hive. After raiiiiv 
struggles Rama and his allies, the monkeys, overcome Ravana and r«cue 
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Situ. ThciieujX)h h ticaiOTcd to his cbrone in A)'odhv5 and sets in 

c:<imple is king of the most righteous and benevokm rule. 

Rima’s nobje example of devotion to duty^ to hU father, and 10 his peo¬ 
ple, as wdi is Slta's kmg-suflermg Riklity 10 R^tna, have tiecii looked 10 
as religious and cthtcil ideals through ihc Rama seen as the 

embodimcni of dhatma, and his triumph over ivicked Rivnna as the over¬ 
coming Ejf vice (^adhurnia) in order thin viiiue and die moral bw might 
prevail in personal and public life. Rama^ die embodiment of dharmSi is 
dsfi adored as the incaruaiion of the Supreme Lord who has come into 
the tt-orld to restore the moral order. In this form he hecame the nbjeci nf 
a gresit devudona] movement which svvept the country in the fir^t ixfi- 
lutiei Genetadun after generation^ pfjcu have celebrated Rama in 
j.M.icms and plays, in boch Sanskrit and vernacular; temples have been huUt 
to him* where sculpture, song* and drama told of bis glory and cndironed 
him ill I he hearts of the masses. Evciiiually the Rarndyimu spread ui the 
wlioie World of Southeast Asia w^hcrc one can still see Ramayana sculp¬ 
tures and Ramayana plays. Even today> the cpict m its original Sanskrit 
or its vernacular vcrslotiSv is read and eipcvundol to brge gatherings of 
devout lisleiiETS and in the national struggle for freedom which Mahatma 
Gandhi waged, he held forth die caiablishrnein of Rdina-rd/^yuj, a reign of 
ifiidi yjid nonviolence, aa the ideaL 

The i^acred Law and the epici are viewed by the Hindus as only 
slightly less sacred thnn [he Vedas and together form the body of semi^ 
canonical so-iptures i:a|kd Swrttt "(human) Tradition"—as oppised to 
rhe Vedas, which are S/trufi '"(divine) Revelation.^ Sniritl is suppo^ 
to be ba^ed uu SKrud^ as indeed it largely is, and its auihority is therefore 
imly derivative. It b best rcprcicnicd. in the lawbooks, namely» ihe 
earlier Aphonsnu on the Damcsii^ Ritiiu/ (Gfhyii Sutw) and ApAoeijms 
<rn Dhiirmii {DAdrrfin Sutra in prose, and the Liter ex^Muded v^r^ified 
codes, called Dh^irma Sdstriu or and related texts. The must 

famous uf these btter cixies arc the LawhQo\ of Manu (Mann Srrtft*, 
Shunga period, second to first ccniurics bxJ and that of Yoinavalkya 
{Smrfit early Gupta period, c- fourth century , 

In lime the maior period oi SmrtU (the Lawbooks and epicsJ aovers 
rouglily a tbousand years (^,5100 a.c to c.500). Smriii gave India an 
integrated philosophy of life and sexual urgunization which stood the 
wstt uti the one hand* of foreign invasions and rule over several centuries 
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(sccnnd ccniury hXL aj^. c.300), und on ihc othcr^ of Lhc hcEcrodojj re- 
ligion^, furnUhitig a puticrn for iJic intcgriidDJi iind nbsorption ot both. 
The Eitme jicriud of rorclign inv^ons :ind rule saw Uic rapid spread of 
thcistic devndunn] adtS| uhich .tftcr c^arly opjx^iitian cjme to dccepr the 
□uibofity of the Sacred Law and the Vedk scripiuresn and in reiurn gained 
the sup^iort of orthtidox BrolimaJiijsm. The alliance soun gtm into the 
single, dynatnic movement—though divided into several scluxjh and 
sects—known as Hinduisni. In contrast 10 Brahmanisiii, Hinduism was 
a mass mfjvcment* winch bruuglit together into a single ciiltiirc and 
polity, preiided over by the Sacred l^avv of the hralinians^ various pot>- 
plcs^ dassrs and rcligir^Lis trnditicjas, Thh fmion of diverse forces pro¬ 
duced one of the world*s great classical periods^ that of Hindu cuhurc 
in the Gupta Age (fourth and fifth emturk^ va*.). 

The centraJ concept which clatM>ratcd and cmph.isi;!xd by Smriii 
was this I of dharma. The w<»rd has been u^J in most of the Hrah manic 
texts frr»rn the Rig Ved*^ downw^ards^ and in different oontcxiSi as. we 
have seen, it has denoted different ideas, such as, Vedie rkuaL ethical con¬ 
duct, caste rule*, and civil and criminal taw. The Sacred L:iw is the ttnik' 
fication of dharma. ,\t;tiiiilly, the concept of tlharma is all-ctTOprehenstve 
and may be^ broadly s^icakmgp said to comprise prece|¥ts which aim at 
securing the material and spiritual sustenance and growth of the individ¬ 
ual and viicieiy, ,4 not her significant characteristic of dharma wliEch de¬ 
serves to be specially noted is that it was regarded as not being sULic. The 
content of dharma often changed in the changing contexts of time, place* 
aJld social environment. 

Ici spite of the ctinipreheiiEi%'e character of dltarma, iti its most eommon 
contiotatirm ii was limited to two principal ideals, namely the organis^^ 
lion of social life through wcU-deixFied and w^c! I-regulated classes (varna.;) 
and the organi^tidn of an uidlviduars life within those classes imo defi¬ 
nite stages (ashfamas), Thus^ in [K^pubr parlanccp dharma almost came 
to mean just vama^ashrarnaJharmai that is the cthannas (ordained 
duties) of the four classes and the four stages of life^ 

The system of the four classes has come to be regarded as the most es- 
aentlal feature of Brahmanie society^ Even later Hindui^m*^ which differs 
from Brahmanism in many significant respects, has scrupiatously pre^ 
served this peculiar social organlzaiion. Though the word 
it generally ttansl.iied as caste system, it should be remembered ihat^ 
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strictly speaking, varna does oot denote caste as ivc utidcrstand it today. 
Caste lystcm is piti-i^yaL'osiAd, whicbi m douhif rcprescjit$ 3 rajniEcaLujtt 
of the original system of ckisses. From the early lirahmanic tC 3 (ts we can 
derive but little historical iriformatioR regarding the origin and dcvclop- 
mcni of classes and castes, llic aim of those tests was avowedly to glorify 
iind defend the social organi^tion governed by the concepts of cbsscs 
and castes. They either speak of the divine origin of those sc.tcial pbe- 
noniena or give some mythical accounts in respect 10 them. A complex 
social phcnomcfion such as the erne system must be the result of the 
mier:action of a variety nf factors.. The wnrd t'arna (color, comple.^Lnti) 
itself would indicate that one of these basic factors was racial distinction. 
Ln die Rig Vedi^ we .ictually come acrciss rcfcreitccs 10 the drya 
(the '*Arj.'an oolor^^ jjc.^ the Vctlic Aryans) and the ddsa i^arna ("the 
Das;i entprp’^ the name collect!vety given ir> all rack) groups uthcr dian 
the Vcdic Aryans), Ifi territories w^heir the Aryans were dominant, the 
cobr-liRC dividing the three upper Aryan soaal orders from the fourth, 
that of the despised ihudras, was very stria. Draconian penalties were 
prescribed for the shudra who struck nr insulted an Aryan, or even pre¬ 
sumed to sit on the same scat with him. This socbl cleavage w^as given 
religious sanccioEi and was ihui preserved to this day in the disttnclion 
between caste Hindus and shudras, Ihe shOdras were denied all accw w> 
the Veda, the Vcdic saaifices^ and the Aryan sacramentj, esjmially the 
investiture with the sacred Thread symbolic of the Aryan child% a<lmk- 
unce to membership in his class- 

Another Imponans factor was magiL^ntualistic in character. The four 
niain classes were distinguished from one anciihc-r on account of die 
specific roles which they played in comicction with the commun 11 1 Mcii- 
lice. These were dcicrmiucd by certain definiLe concepts of taboo, pollu¬ 
tion, and purification. Corresponding to their roles in the ritiuil ihcie 
classes were assigned dlstiucl colors, which fact also scenw to have epn- 
firoted the use of the word with reference to them. This m^igico- 

ritiialistiir origin of the four classes U hidircctty indicated by their men- 
titm in the Puriisha SQkla (Rfg Veda, Tn.90). as the limbi of the emmk sac¬ 
rificial Purusha. Then there was tlic impact on the social organkiition of 
the Vcdic Aryans of the pattern of social life already eTmJved by the in¬ 
digenous Indian communities, which must have also been responsible 
for the consolidalion of this sodal phenomenon, in the initial stages. 
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these closes more or less flyief md cbstic. But in course oE 

time they hardened into 3 tfeJinke social system characterized by 3 Urge 
number of tmdogamous and conuncnsal castes, suthcastes znd mixed 
castes. Elaborate discusjjcms occur in texts of the Saerrd Law fcgarding 
theii respecTive duties, 30 d social and legal privileges and disabilities. 

Within these classes and castes, an individual*! life was organized Into 
h>ur distinct stages, called ^shrama$^ in such u manner that the individuiil 
should be enabled to realize, through a properly graded scheme, the four 
ends of life. These four stages of Life arc those of die student, the housC' 
h<»ldcr, the hermit or recluse., and the ascetic, h will lx seen that the 
system of ihe four stages af life seeks to resolve the conflict bcuveen two 
ideals, namelyp consididatinn and progress of society on the one hand and 
the spiritual emancipaiion of xhe individual on the ocher. In connection 
with the schcine of the four stages die texts the Sacred Law have 
Slated clearly and ai sottir length the Brahmanic ideah regarding such 
topics as cdtEcadartp position of woman^ and family life^ Attempts have 
also been made lo render ihe broid scheme of the four stages more 
viable and effective by pfcscribmg various sacraments (samsklras). which 
ifc, as it were* the bmpposts an the road leading to the fulbfiedged 
growih of man*s personality. These sacraments cover man^s whole life, 
beginning from the prenatal and ending with the post-mortem condi- 
lionK 

It will thus be seen thpt tSie Brahmanisia had devdci|}ed a most compre¬ 
hensive system of social thoughr. This system continues 10 constitute— 
though in a more or less saaodilicd form—the basis of Hindu society even 
to this day, 

W/sat Is DAftrma? 

h U dinieult to find any one single passage wherein the comprehensive char- 
actci of dhaxma is adequately hroughi ouL Same typ^L passages are^ therefore!, 
given below with the idea that they might cumulatively indicate fome char- 
gtcteristic feature! of this highly aignihcriDt concept in Brahmanlsjn and Hindu- 
isu. 


[From TrfX/flVfya Arsays^n^ ^®79) 

Dharma li die foutidatton of the ivliulc universe* In this world people go 
unto a [xersart whu is best versed in dharma fur guidance. By means of 
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dhiirmi one drives ^iwajf evil. Upon dhantia cverydilng is toundi^d. There^ 
fore, dbarma is called the highest good. 

(From 13,110.10-11] 

For the sake of the promotion <if sircnglh and dEcacy among beings the 
deebration of dharma is maJe^ Whatever is attended with iionvjoknce 
(ahimsii),* shat b dliaraa. Such U the fbicd opinion- 
Dharma [from a root dhr, “to sustain^'] is so called m accoiini of it* 
capacity for the sustenance of the world. On accouni of dharnu, people 
are sustained separately in their respective smions-" 

(From Vailfsii(a S^ira^ f^.a] 

That from which result material gain and ^iritual good is dhanoa:, 
IFroin Miinu Smrn^ ^.15) 

Dharma. when violated, verily, destroys; dtiarma, when preserved, pre^ 
serves; ihetc£ore, dharrn^ should not be violated^ ]cst the violmcd dharma 
destroy us. 

T/it SfMirrcs and Extent <r/ Dharma 

A rtiscusrion alxuii the more langthle narurr and cstient of dharma^ as it is 
generally imdcrsiood^ li given In the following pas^ge^ 

[From Yiffliwaii(yii Smt^w 1.1.1-Si 

Having paid homage xq Yainavalkya, the lord of yogins, the sages said: 
Please expound to us fully the dharmas of the four classes, the four stages 
of life, and others. 

Tlic lord of yogiiis, living in Mhhila [capital of Videha|. having medi^ 
tattfd for a tnornemp said to ilie sages: The laws of that eoiintr7 in which 
the black aniebpe roams frcclyp* do you iindcmand carefully. 

Tlic lour Vedasp together with the Puranas,* logic, i 1 « science of Vedic 
Interpretation, the Saoed Law [Dharma Shastmf, and ihe [sbt] limbs of 

wiM^ dreJ: vkilcm ol m dutiirtn lltt rtT>ritt ol 

Om 4)eid tKicT?. W* On^sljiic, inwc^al^ llie ^ JlHTma. 

^CMifiniipn the rtipccUv^: J«li« md funOM^ni (amJ iifWpEr^cn diMbaifiii) 

4 aiiFcfCDl lEQkHlUKi^ *5<kt5‘ «« ^ dl* tiBfV diirf ditua b ia pt^wcni sadt 

C^fuuUjQCL 

*TTai b. tbp cppcn lajiil* the ittnh Ift^Eian pkin. u> 

Midi 4 BSfunWf i* El int uKTiiiar. ital k, Ary:iil hubiuikan- 

* ^tibisccirkal and fditaHu 
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ihc Veda/ toastiture the fourteen seats of scienter and uf dhirrna^ . . * 
In fl certain country^ at a cemin lime* through certain means, when a 
thing ii given over to a deserving person with tilth—then, in liiat case, 
all these iicraB, among others, indicate the concept of dharma/ 

The Vcdic scriptures [ShrutlJ, the Sacted Law [Smriii|. the practices 
of the gfK>d. whatever Is agrecubic to one’s own self, and the desire which 
has arisen nut of wholesome rcvolvc^all these iltc tfadiilnnally known to 
be the sources of dhurma. 

Over and above such acts as sacrifice* traditional practices, self-controh 
nonviolence, charity, and study of the Veda* thii, verily, is the highest 
dhimia, namely^ the ricalizaEinn of the Sdl by means of yoga. 

Four persons verted in the Vedas and dharnui^ or a group of those who 
are adept ouly in the three Vedas, cemstitute a court. Whatever that Cfjun 
declares vvould be dluirma; or thiiu which even one person who is the 
best arming the knowers of the lure of the Self declares, would he dharma^ 

This pasic^gc, which is of the tiaiuie of a tahir uf eon tents, indlcites ilic scope 
and eilcjit of I hr Sacred Law, is it was tradiiionally understood. 
jFfoni Smrii, i.tn-tSj 

The creation of the imiver^, the procedure in respea of the sacraments, 
the practices rtlating to the vow of studentship [the respectful behavior 
toward tcahheri. ctc]t the highest rule regarding the ceremonial bsith 
[to be taken at the termination of studentship]. 

The taking of a bride, the definitions of various kind^i of marnageSp ihe 
reguLilioos coticemiiig the great sacrifices, the eternal rule of the obsetjuies. 
The defiijiticin u£ the modes of gaining suljsL^^ence, the vosvs of a 
graduate in Wdic studies [ijc.t ^ brahman h^>uselMjlder[, the rules re¬ 
garding what may be eaten and whai may not be eaten, the purification 
of men and the purification of things* 

The laws conecroing women* the ndci rtL-tting to a hefmirs life, 
spiritual emancipation, renunciatiinn uf worldly life, the whole set of the 
duties of a king, the deciding of law suits* 

The rules regarding the cjsaiitinaiioxi rd \viincsse!i, the law gtwcTuing 
the rrlatinn between husband and wife, I he bw of inheritance and parti- 

"They Eiffj airrcci protiuncidijrin ^fi4 aipccimJ4iN)np ipbeiirtiiru 

VdJk «jc-r grjmmar, Vctlm; tiyniLiLci^^» VoUk tnrtrtt*. drii:t ulnjcgiMny. 

*T1ic oj l!br fiviitf whjLlL iDjfiiiJ, the iiiiiiii bifn 

ii( sJl ahama. Hi JcB^i in. ihe age oi a ci'clc, iwwrdLcig lu tb^ c^hiricd tatw, 

iti^ (luuliiV-e- tillfibyK?- ul 4£hanTU. 
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uo£i of anccimij property, the Law concerning gambling* tlic removal of 
men who prove lo be ihorns of socieiy^ 

The bdravioT of vai&hyas and shodra^ the origin of mixed castes^ the 
iaw for all four damsel in times of dhUesA^ similarly the expiatory riles.. 
The ihreefold course of transmigroLtun rcsuJting fmm a pcrsrm's harm a, 
tlie spiritual good* the examinadon of merits and ilemcriit of actions 
The laws of specific counirics* the laws of specific easier rhe eternal 
laws of individual familieSp the laws of heietics and [tribal] coronjunitici 
—all these topics Manu has expounded in this treatise^ 


Dhatma Is Noi Stijik 

The following passage brings out a very significani characteristic of dhaima, 
namely, that the concept and contcnl of dhaima change in accordance with the 
changing eireumstanccs. Andcot tmdhion speaks of four Ages (yugas^ 

Tretii, r>va[»ari, and tvali—thdr duration, respectively, 1,723,000; 

St^4,ooo; and 432.000 hutnan years. It is believed that each of these four suc^ 
ccediiig ages is characterised by an increiislng physical and spirkiiai dctcriura.+ 
lioii. No one uniform mi of dharims can, ihi^cfeife. be made sippli^hlc to all 
the four ages. It U further believed that when one cycle of four ages U ccmH' 
pldcJ, there occurs ihc end of the universe, which ii fol]ow^e<l by a nevr crea¬ 
tion and a new cycle. 

[From Miiau Smriiu t-Si-^M] 

Friur-ffKited and complcic ts dharma in the Kril;) age—it iSi ^’trily? iden* 
deal with Truth. Through behavior oonirary to dhurmat no g^^in of any 
kind iicciucs to men- 

In the oihc: three ages, by reason of some kind of gain [accruing to 
men even ihrtnigh behavior contrary lo dhnrma], dharma deprived 
successively of otic foot [ijc^ one-fourthJ. On account of the prevalence of 
theft Libehood, and deceitful ness, dharma disappears successively quancr 
by nuancr. 

In the Krita age men are free from disease, accomplish all their aimsr 
and bve four hundred years; but in tbc ages beginning with the Trcii^ 
their span of life decreases successively by one quarter. 

The span of life of monals mcnuoiicd in the Veda, the desired results 
of sacrificial rites, and the special spiritual powers of the embodied souls 
(that is, of mortals)— these result as fruits of men's actions in this world 
in accordance with the character of a particular age. 
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One set of dKirmas is prescribed for men in the Rriu age^ other sets 
of dharnras in the IVetS qnd the Dva[ur.i ages and still □ not her «l of 
tlharmas in the KaJi age, in accordance with ihc incrensing detcrioradi^n 
chamcTcrtring each successive »igc. 

Atistcritics [upas] constitute the highest dh:irmq in the Krtta age; in 
the Tretq, sacred know'lcdgc is declared to be tl^e highest dharma; in the 
Dvapra they speak of the performance of s;tcrihcc as the higlint dharma; 
giving alone is the highesr dharma in die Kali age/ 

Vania-Dharma or Organization of the Four Ctasjes 

Ai far ai the Brahmanic^Hindu waj of life was ccinccmed* ihc essence of all 
cJhartfia tonsisicd in the proper faut-TiouIjig of the organii^ikn of d«: four 
classes or of its later compScs devdopment, namely, the caste System, Each clais 
had its OWT 1 Acl of duties and obligations cidinilcly prescrilKd and, 

for the sake of the solidarity and progress of society as a whole* each cIm or 
si^ial unit was expecced lo act up to rhe foliow^ing teaching of the BAagamd 
Gif^ (3*35^): mure conducive to the iilrimaie good is one*s own code of 

conduct even though defteknt In c|i 4 alify, than a a alien code of 

conduct, far easier to be practiced though it tnay be/* 

The four dassci of ihosc bom (rom the mouth and limbs of Purmha—die 
briihman (prkM)i kihairiya (noble), vsisb^-a (the iKauigimis), the shiidta (serf) 
—formed a wdhknh, almosi self-sufficient society,® 

ikiow this society, yet economically tied to were a number of "extlurkd'" 
castes, whose contact, shadow, or ci-en sight polluted. They performed impure 
Work, such as Kavcuging, disposing of the dead, leather-work, etc^ and had 
to live outside Aryan cocninunities. They were made to bear dEsuiictivc marks 
and to strike a piece of wood ro warn people of ibcir approach. The concept 
of excluded castes is continued today in the untouchable castes, some of which 
may go hack to ancient others probably being added from Kirnc to time 

frofn primitive irihcs earning to live near mcnre tculed communiLies. 

Large parts of India were not con{|uercd by ihc Aryans but were held by 
varkuf mdigenotu pcoplm, some tribes or classes of whom were observed to 
have a status and occuparions sirniior lo those of the cormpoiidmg iwice^bom 

<panirnJarlv m rcH'^t ^ HUtflrtl wh^ ^ indcrd. ihc Toot 

cautp: iif all evil ind ill-wUl airn)Di!: ttlpu ia the proertt Mi ajjt, Cua be onljp by 

’‘^rriflx Il h inlmattng tu view in tkn lljjhl mch innrvrmEnr] Lii m^rm Irulu h 

Cgiirinif awiy el Und), Swmp^ti-dina Ifivinr n[ W«akli/, itamtMnj 

{making pb^mal labor avaiLiblc m icdEty^, etc. 

"Ttw Swihfl'ixrLS, k^kijuiyai. and vajijbvas aic oUfid dtifs oe twiCf-borOi ihet- ntc 

entitind tf AiyacH to ibc Mcrantrai <if ioiiijciwi » dir aJ the Vedi, whith b rr- 

4:iiirtle^ it thrir jiaoontJ <ir iptriiiMl birtb. Thp ^nub' wf c^cn uLcrheduing q 4 it? lo-ip- 

tufcj bf the ncm-Afyan ihudia^ irjii farbidetm under the oitof Hra^iir 
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cin&sfs, TKne were cdlkd Vratym And were thoiigh! t* be twke-iiorti aiiej 
J^l^raded b)’ neglext of the V^edk ritn. Thoiigh siuiinibied in {urine iplc to 
$hCidrii£. ihcy were eligible to ^liniiisipit into thr eai^Te system a% bribrnani, 
k'^hiiiripi^ or vaUhyAi by luiving j speckl saeriiice pcrfomnccl by brjhman 
prie^ti. This devke rrtay haife been largely responsible for tbc inicgrailDii omong 
che twice-born boih o^ die non-Aryan tapper cbsscs found tn Imlta by the 
Aryans and of kter invodera such as the Htins. All olbcr ^oreigfle^3 were 
despised "barbarinns^ 

[From MiJfiii Smffi, 102* 107, ioS| 

For the sake of the preservptioii of this entire treatlaili fPurusbs]* the 
exceedingly rtsplenikn^ ofie, :issSgnc4 separaic duties to the cksses which 
had sprung from his mouth. arms, thiglu, and feet * 

Teaching, studying, pcrfnrmmg sacrificial riteSj so too making others 
perform sacrificLiI rites* and gti^ing nvvay and receiving gifts—^these he 
assigned in the brahmans. 

Protection of the people, giving away of svcnlth, performance of sacri¬ 
ficial rites* study^ and nonatiachmcni 10 sensual picasures—these are^ 
ill shorty the duties of a kshatriya. 

Tending of cattle* giving away of wealth, performance of mnificial 
rites, study, trade and commerce^ usury^ and agriculture—these are the 
occupations of a vaishya. 

Tlic LiFfd has prescribed nnly one occupation fkaitmij for a shudra^ 
namely, service wit horn malice of even these other three cLisscs. 

Man is stated to be purer above the navel than below it; Jicnce his 
mouth has been declared to be the purest part by the Sclf-exi'item Onti 

On accoimi of his origin froin the best Limb of the Cfiimk Person, on 
account of his seniority^ and on acooutu ciF die prcserv^ation hy him of 
the Vkda I brahman j^thc brahman is in respect of dharmi the lord of this 
entire creation.*^ 

For die Sclf-Existeni One, having performed penance, produced the 

*CL Rf^ rWif, Tbt djTkie eficla of iJ»r fwir b ijE^aiii^icTl hrre- li li» thjc*T- 

MCfil^gioui hw j Wwrr nrdcr to luumr ibe dudei nl ■ higher one-. 

“ Efcfl imiti the jtcrlfif rirw liw the brfliinsin ei 9 |u>-ee| wftiln hhwI 

In ccaftcttiufl with the Inr imtaiKi', ihc Smrti ckiH-n thii 

if m hrlhnun it he ™y ketp the whitk *4 il "'ftw lit » rti^owf t-f ttfleythms*"* wbJe 
isv ulW elfiu ubQol do The fiunuhttirtili r^ncribot hit m 
olfmrlcr anr nu^r^ f ^nir^ t rh^n tlumt prcKiitaMi th^ ume belnugiof 

to ^Fthrf cUsse#. Fot petHint of ihe three lowcf cI»j<i tIuJI he hiied h4JiuHaJ< 

bui a brihnixn ijull onlf he tMtltiiacd. Sunillfb, * tirllKfiMti a nM htibtc to, BOffXKur^ ptuii^ 
aiuiben^ liVjJilf 
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br^Km.in firsi cf all, from his own mouthy for the sate of the cooveying 
of the offerings intended for the gods and those intended for the manes 
and for ihc uke of tilt preservation of thU tniire universe. 

What created being can be superior to him throiigh whose mouih the 
gods always consume the oblations intended for them and the mniics 
those inicitded fur them? 

Of created bcEngs, tfuisc ivhidi are aiiimale are the best; t>f the animate, 
those who subsist by means of their intellect; of the Intclligcni; men arc 
the best; and of mcn^ the brahmans arc traditionally decktred to be the 
\Kiil 

Of the brahmans, the Icamcd ones are the iKit; of the learned^ tiiose 
whose inlcllcci is fixed upon ritual activity; of th^>se wh^isc intelkcr Is 
fixed uyKin ritual activity* those who carry out ritual activity; uf those 
who carry out ritual activity, those who reaHae the Hrahmau. 

The verj- birth of a brahman is the eternal lucarnatloei of dharma. For 
he is born for the sake of dharma and tends toward becoming erne u'jth 
the Brahman. . i ^ 

For the sake of the discussion of the brahmaEfs duties and of those of 
the niher classes accord irtg to their precedence, wise Manu* the son of the 
iklf'CXisLcnt One, produced this ireaiise, . « - 

In this ticadse there are expounded in eniirety dharma, the merits :md 
demerits of | human] actions^ and the aernal code of a^nduct of the four 
classes* 

The code of conduct—prescribed by scripuircs and ordained by sacred 
tradition (the Sacred Lawj—constitutes the highest dharma; hence a 
iw'icc-born person* conscious of his own Self [seeking spiriiuid salvation]t 
should be always scrupuluus In respea of it. 

The Origin af Mixed Caites 

This h a coiivcnuonal description o^ the origin and nature of the various cutes 
and mixed c-astes. It can by no means be regarded as reflecting the complex 
system of more than three thousand real easits, lubcastcs, mixed caster* and 
cxccrior (untouchable) aisles* which prevails in India at presenE h Only one 
factor II considered in relation to the coiriplex variety of ihe caste system, 
namelyp mixed marriages; no reference is made to such other factors as occupa¬ 
tions* spedric reUgioui fuuetioftSR tofomement of ddiberjEe economic and ad- 
miniiiralive policies, etc. 

(Fmin YafnaffiiHy^ Smriif ijgo-96]i 
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By husburkd^ bclonginj^ to Ji paniailar cla$$ upt^n w\\x$ bclangin^ to 
ihc Snimt ciisi—the hu^inds and wives having been uniicd in un- 
blemishrd marriages—ore lacjsjottcii som who be king to the same cjste as 
tliat uf rhe father and the modier * - and whr> are cajubic of coniiniung die 
lincp 

The son ticgoitcn by a hrlhinaii upini a kshnEriyn woman is called 
upon a voi^hya woman^ lipoid a shudra 

wiiman, N/;dxia or evi^n PtirahmJ^ 

The sons l>egc!itcn upt^n vaishya and shfidra women by a kshatrlya are 
knowjk by Ltradiiion respectively as Afahifya and The son begotten 
by a vaishyj upen^ a shuilra wcjTum is kiroivn os Kurana^ Tliis rule is Laid 
dnvvTt only in respect of married persi^ns. 

The son begotten upon a brahman woman by a kshatriya is <^IJed 
Sulii: by a vaishya, ViiiilchaJ^n: by a ihOdra. who is exettidcd 

fmrn all considerations of dliarnu, 

A kshatriya woman procrcatrs from a vdshya a son called 
uTsd from a shftdra+ Kfanr^ A vnishya woman prcxireates from a shudra a 
son called ^iyagai^. 

By a Miihishyj is begotten ufK>n a Knrana woman a stm called Rutfia- 
As bad and gocid arc m be regarded respectively the sons bttrn of 
hyptigamous [pratifoma| and hyperganious [aniilrima J ntarnages. 

Tile progressive advance in tlic social status [of the varioiu mixed 

" There Ia d. thrcirfold Jrriiwn lilnJu irtuttb|r-c^: r) thjiL in which hlli^itril Atul 
ihe ufi£c betrina t* ihs amt; ddsi; i) hyperBarnr^ tff wtmih thr hml^md bdnnj^ Vi ■ 
liiehET ebu ikiii ih? teiici JJ hviKif^iLai)-p tn uhidi tbz ■rib- bckwriii m i bejA^ 
ih^n ihe huihrEniJ. The nlTiprifig *ii hs'rHajriiiliwi" UObni wai in dirvct 

^ir^ipiiflkin If I Elkr lihpvfiTl iht nail vl tlir ihc Oi -^*ni^P!i , K$utl |jc 

4afi|iriiia ^ ■hi>0^ by ^ brlhiiA^n wunuD, it the liiwoi uniouchabcc. 

‘'Tliti tbt nnrr irajiz^ reia tr> tlie iniaeO a%fa reiubme Irvis iTi»r- 

The hiu eii hypcTaimmU iHikiPT tsfTw^icta ^r^-aJa pancirEi w^rc nha Arrvi, cinwiah 

fnltnl 

Twu vtry low cattxA- 

^ I'hki dfid: ihC' iunu rrlcr hi ihc rcmliinji from hv|v>^»LliKkut iinviF^t. 

Sut* ich«rkfr»rp |iJiwri43CfiicrK {HtCsuliint ija oolte^, 

(duriffl-niikcf? iHupC hivr orkoiiullr hod cccupjuanaJ itgcntk^ncr. The Kiihijifi 
wat 4 ^ 4i>:>figiiui trj^ u n(%in Rt»^ IWni by Am^wlJkd tticdrf, 

loF)p lUnifJiak**. iniJ (tnitttf) arc cteirly ncgi^ina!] nn^flying ihnl thisc 

u^tcs <Anie hvjm Amiaihikup VuMio,. or 0 ntAy he hew ibe turrml 

m [hkf licatise had the DlijiE vafifd urbjLtu lud wcr-c Krnicbf^w mt^alrd inttf a kkrAichhcaJ 
lyitEin trtaca iin ilu [hciwf rtP hj-pcfEHmy. WV muu hnMmf. fhe ftrlburafl Em- 

LhhSF'i ingjitictil}’ in chofsiFiji jp^lrqpfilta wup^iiiEuI cariKt Un the ckEtipmiit nl [EiJfcrcELE 
hybrid uiuiMu^ 

^Tltil jk Irp-pCkFUJll in lihll ll ipkCdiii tii. iJie IMiuitniafV >&{ J Itiunt carte beiofl 
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castc^l should knowQ as resulting in the $c^'tnth or evtn in the fifth 
union.li^ eases of tnversion ot duties one i£ reduced to the status equal 
I to [hai of the caste whose way of life be adopts also at the end of the same 
fferitKl]. The higher and k^wer f atattis of suns bom of unitnis between rcil 
castes stud mixed castesj b to be determined on the same principle as bc- 
fare | the principle of bypergamy ]. 

ImtuiiiON /O S^tidciiuAip 

brahman, kshairiyaf or vaishya hoy u formally lakcn to a precepior in be 
in itb^cd to the discipUned life oi a studem of sac red Juiowlcdge, This inhUaiiaii 
(upanayona) comtitutes his second or spinUtal birth—hi^ birth from his parents 
being only a physical birth. Persons he longing to the Erst three elas«3 arc thcrC' 
lore called dpijtif of twiee-bcpm. With the inilutkin conimeiicn& the hrst stage 
of life (3shrama)» fiamcly^ VtJjc smdenuhip or hrahmaebarya. The differeni 
Lnitlatton agci foi' the vmous chisiH juggen that (heir courses eif study were 
clifferenL The hralunan boy's waa wLtlioul doubt lotellectuaLly the hardest 
and he was probably the only one expected to master a whole X’cda. Ttic 
kshatriya's cdimuuun was also in (he hands of a brahirLan ptocejKor, but much 
emphasis muit have hccti given lo (raining in mititary arts and govertitncnt. 
As we can sec from the selection given Ik Low from a work dating several cen^ 
furies before Christy a long period of cducatEon was compuhory in principle 
for all Aryatis^ who thus leatned a common language {Sanskrit) and acquind 
a common exjkure. The superior UnguusdCp eultura!, aiul social cohesion of the 
Aryans vii^lwii the various non-Aryan irihpcs and fKoples injured Aryan 
liomirtatkm—poIkkaL socLil, and cultural—over the greater port of India even 
more than tbdr miUtary victor its. 

I From GrAyj Stiira^ j; sn-f-j; 

In the eighth year one shutild utiti^tr a brahman’ or in tl\c qighdi year 
from the concqitinn in the embryo; in the eleventh year, a kxhatriya; in 
the twelfth, a vaishya. Until the aixctxnth year the proper dme for mi- 
liauun hai not passed for a brahman; until the twenty-second year^ lor a 

tii Ebc ieuu« ^ ihe neivt i«»i taitc. It «!» ctfoXn- ih^ pniot iku 

■ cNl^f^r in QccLipjtifHi (m nocmal dreufnftanCcj) often imnikt a cbari^i? in •phic. Jji nth^ 

wrrfdx btftb n mn (he unEy wbkb iur a fimily w^iicfa 

]1«1 br Uw pjofciHon ill a ihiuin «ukliruUiLoh tiinKijfll «vai ^encraniitn bcccime ihCiilrA, 
U ^ inlfTCPtiiag that thefs to Wf im^tLtiAn of « pttmn tbc pr^^f^HUD <4 ^ Kcid 

tvdtf htjdw than hu. 

^ F^r uiitann ¥ brlh-TFiAn b^K^fi Upon a itiwfrsii wik □! Klibiila danf^hicT, AiiotbH br{Lh^ 
nun tbii Kuhiib ilauchcff and brjiicts a eluiiijhi^j. Vim tfif UMijdner hwn m ifew 

wii hi the ii:iih $rnrtMKin. i (vlibinan hiubank wnM a xva wbd h hLirudf a brik 

man aoJ « mrtnhcr ^af any mad caait. 
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kshatriya; until tht t^vrntv-iourth ve^, fur a vaisJiya. Alitr that they 
bcctmic banished frum Spvfiri,^® One jfemld ncrt Initiate them, nur teach 
them, nor nfhcjpie at their sacnticcs^ people sliould not have any dealings 
with thciD- 

One should initiate a boy who has put on ornaments, tJie hair on wlioac 
head is pft^pcjrly taken care of, who is ckvthed in a new garment that hai 
nor yet Eieen washed, or In an antelope skin if he is a brahman, m the skin 
of .1 spotted diser if he is a ksliatriya, in a goat^s skin if he is a vaishya^ If 
they put on garments^ they shinjld put on eolorcd ones! a brahman^ a 
reddish-yellow one; a kshatriyai, a light ted one; a vaishya, a yellow oJit. 
As for iheir girdles; that of q brahman should be made of mtirtja grass; 
thai uf a kshauiyap a bow-string; chat u£ a vaisKya, woolen. As for their 
Staffs: that of a brahman should be of pitldh wood; that rif q ksheiriya, of 
u^nmb^ira wood; thai of a vaishya> of BihM wood^ or all sons of staffs are 
Eo be used by students belonging to all classes. 

Having offered an ohbtion while tlie student touches him on the arm 
[implying paiiiij|mioEi in the offeringj, the teacher shuuld statinu him¬ 
self lu the north of the sacred fire facing toward the easT, To the east of 
die sacred fire fadng toward the west should the student station himscll 
llie teacher shiiuld then hll with water the two cavities of the hands of 
himself and of his studenJ and wiih the furmula atukur ^ ^ . 

should make ihc water Bow d^iivn upon the full cavity uf the studentV 
bands by means of the lull eavky of Ins own hatids. Having thu^ [)oLLred 
out the water upon the studentV handip he should with his ^iwn hand lake 
the studentV hand together with the thumb with ihc words: "By the im¬ 
pulse of the god Savitnr (the imjxjller, lx*, the sun godj, with the arms 
of the hs^o Ashvins fhcjiiicnly pltysiciansl, with Pusban’i hand Jgod of 
prosperity | 1 take tht-^e by thy hand, O STJ-and-sn!" The teacher should take 
the Student's hand a sccufkd time with the vwrds: *‘5jvhar has taken yuur 
hand» O so-and-so/' The teacher should take the students hand o third 
time with the words: ""Agni IFire, Ehc god of sacrificial riiesj k thy 
teacher, O so-and'Sol" The teacher should mnke the mtdent look at the 
sun and should then say: “God Sitvitar, diis is thy situdeni of sacred 
knowledge [brahmachirij; protect him; may he not die." . + . 

Having seized the studentV hands with the student's garment and his 

“ Fokii tniuiEKdi bence Imm tUi# »tu{ Arr^ uckc?. SiTitn hemg tlit Vedk vmt 
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own hand^ the teacher should recite the Savitn verse firstly fourth by 
fourth^ then verse-half by verse-half^ and finalJy the whole of it. He should 
make the student recite rhe SavitrT after himself its far as he is able to do 
so. On the region of the student's heart the teadier slid old pbix his hniid 
with the fingers stretchetl upwards and say:“Into my vow I pui thy hearty 
after my mind tnay ihy mind follow: ^vith single-aimed vow d[i rbou re¬ 
joice in my ^peecht may God Brthaspati [heavenly priest of the gods] 
join thee to mc,^ 

Having tied the girdle round the student and given him the staff, the 
teacher s^hnuld insiruiirc him in the di^iptined life of a student of sacred 
knowledge (brahmacharya) with the words: ^*A student of sacred knowl¬ 
edge thou an; sip w'afjfcf fa pudlicadoj] ritej; do the ritual act (karma); 
do not sleep in die daytime; remaining under the direction of the teacher 
study the VedaJ" Fpr twelve years lasLs the studentship for the Veda; or 
undt the student has properly learned it. The ssudent should beg food in 
the evening and in the morning. He should put fuel on the sacred fires In 
the evening and in the morning.^* 

Marriage and Householder's Duties 

The iccend stage of life^ that of ihe householder, is often characicnr-al as the 
basis and support of the other three. It is, indeed, the only stage which affords 
lull scope for the rcahzation of the first three einls of man, mtindyp plcamie 
( kiliTu)^ Eoates'ial gum (artha), and virtue (dhirma)* 

[Frctfn Ah^aiHyana 4.i-S| 

One shociid first examine the family [uf the iotCJidcd bride or hrtde- 
grnonih ibw on the mother's side and on the father's side, as has been 
said One should give his daughter in marriage to a young man 

endowed with intelligence. One should marry a girl who ptpssesses the 
characteristics of intelligence, beauty^ and good character^ and wlto U free 
from disease^ * * ^ 

The father may give away hii daughter after dccki ng her with orna- 

rinacfll lived Widi itic Hactio- al ha roidioicc Ami haflpcil him m aiflnetliftn with, 

jjneu^g luJipf ihuijx iiii fdiK^Hti thM^iicAmxi- He t«rjEScd Iwd iliiis tof lltmi^lf hb 

SkicC>' borr ihe. ropoatibiLEly tor ihr nutnErnan^^ ot icat:t)cri met itudcctti. 

^Ttntf Uucuiplq leu urniAtkai^ mt ha^ bewi i)f«aCJih«Et \t% Aihv;tli> am'i am 

i/it Vrdw 

This tuiuiK desaibes ibe ti^hl farzEu trf miFriaBCi tht ihfK num wv^ilTcel m 

Thfwc d'llfcfrqi form* afc momfy, \m€, and nhy^kd fwtr. Tr?dEtiDftaSky. iht hfu Umi {ofm* 
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merits and halving first offered 3 |Lh:iiion of water; This ts tlie Erihma 
form of marriage. A son burn to her after such 3 marriage purifies tivclve 
descendants and twelve ancestors on both her husband's and her own 
sides. The father ma;^ give her away after decking lier with ornamencs tn 
an ofBciaung priest while a ^'edic Kicnfite is being performed r ihac the 
OerjVxi " form of marriage. A son born of such a marriage puriites ten 
descendants and ten ancesrors on both sides. ‘Tmoice dJiarma cogeiher," 
—a marriage performed with this imposition an ihe bride .md the bride¬ 
groom is the Prujapatyti ftimn of marriage. A son born of such marriage 
purifies eight desccncLuits and eight smce?tors on both sidex. A person may 
marry a girl after having first given a cow and a bull to her father; Lh;tt 
is the ^ form of marriage. A son born of such marriage purifies 
seven descendants and seven ancestors on both sides. A i>crson may marry 
a girl after having rnjide a mutual agreement widi her. Thai is the 
CdnifLtn*a~* form of marriage. A jwfsnn may marry a girl after having 
siitisfied her father with money; that U the Aittra [‘^demotiic'^ | firrm of 
marriage. A person may carry off a girl while her jjeople arc sleeping or 
ate careless about her: that U the PuiMca ptieviliih"| form of matriage. 
bfaving killed her }wplc and brnkeii their he.idK a j^crsoii may carry off 
a girL while she is weeping, from her ncLairvcs who arc aho weeping; that 
is the [ "fiendishform u£ marriage.r 

f Fruiji Smrht 1.97-105* 11 £ | 

A householder should perform every day a Smriti rite [ 1 ^., a cJomesiic 
rite prescribed by the Sacred Luw* Smriti | on the nuptial fire or on the fire 
lirougtii in it the time of the partition of ancestral property- He should 
pcrbirm a Vedic rite on the lacred firw. 

Having attended to the btjdlly calls, having performed the purificatory 
riles, and after having first washed the teedv a twacc-born [ Aryan] man 
^ould (ilTcr the morning prayer. 

H.iving nffercil oblatimii tu tile sacred fircs^ bcctinung spkkualLy e^iznr' 
posed, he should imirmur the saCJect verses addressed to the siin god. Fie 
should also learn the meaning of the V^'eda and sunous sciences. 

^ Tnitfoagr ire ^«ptcd a^ pnipa*^ wbllc ibr rvrruunm^ fmr ific i^OhDiSerrmcMl. ThU becertna 
elci/ gM* fiifl y Truftk l-br narm l^j ihc tlfifkiii 'fu^ttni buf rillcl ffiiCfl ibe CiiJIt ^liuDJil 

niflkfiiKn m tnpcct ■]£ Chr hni Eout Eprnii [H] uiomaiSK^ Oi itie purilinTi|[ nitaCily vJ 
barn ihi^Ac rmiTuiEt^ 

“Lit IXk ifet fVnJifl "Lit ni>i?JU»llinK iht fVediej ■uges.^ 

"Lit X\t dsr ip nntftfin . 
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He should then go lo hii lord for securing ilie luciin^ of nuunTenanet 
and progress. Thereafter having bathed he should worship die gods and 
also offer libattoos of water to tl^e manes. 

He should study ae4Xirdiiig lo his capaciiy the three Vedas^ the 
Veda^ die Puianasi together w^itb the Itihasds | tegendury histoticsli as also 
the lore rdaUng to the knowledge of the Self, with ;i view to accomplish' 
iiig successfully the sacrihee of miutcring prayers [ fctpi^-yajJiii ]. 

Offering tif I he food ubLitioii j balij, offer] jig w^ith die uttcniiicc svad/iUt 
performance of Vcdic sacrifices, study of the sacred texts* artd honorirtg of 
guests—these constitute the five great daily sacrifices^ dedicated re¬ 
spectively lo the spirits, the mancs^ the godsv die Brahman, and men. 

He should offer the food obbtj<in to the spirits [by throwing ii in the 
air] out of the rrmiu^nt of the food offered to the gods. He should also cast 
food on the ground for dogs* untouclubles, and crows. 

Foodf as aUo watcr^ slitJulJ be uffeticd by the householder tii die manes 
and men day after day. He should ccuitinuousiy carry oti his study. He 
should never cook for himself only. 

ChildrcHt married daughters living in the father's house* old relatives, 
prrgnani women, sick persons^ and girU, as also guests .ind servants^ 
only aUtr having fed these should the householder and his wife cat the 
food that has remained. , , * 

Having fisai befune dawa the householder fihould ponder aver ivhat 
IS gtxid fur the Sclf^ He should iim, as far as possible, acgkcE his Julies in 
respect of the three end^ of man, namely, virtue, materia] gain, and pleas¬ 
ure, at their pro^wr limes. 

Learning, religious performances, age, himffy relations^ and wealths 
on account of these and in the ardcr mentirmecJ are men hoiinted in 
SQciciy, By means of thca^^ if possessed in pmfnsioa* even a skudrp de¬ 
served respect tn old age. 

T/jc Po^hioFi Wom^n 

Contradictory views have been expressed concerning ihe social ttatu* of a 
Hindu woman. On the one hand it ts enjoined that she should be shoivn tlie 

^ Thij. k AH fiiijiiHiriei of the tMcif and bd^k c^nurjH ot fieUinujikAl tbuUght.. ihfll uf ih? 
iJirce (febo. W ihc mmsm « rojDti, lu itie icodi, «»l to ihe mbk cw tajgo. Tht Ucbl 

ihe rruna Vrmi Jw^lufeed by munnrbu} ceuitmuil^f; lh£ «lkii Thci the dronnuk* 
otildtullv iflWidfiJ to feed the rnnanmiti. The debt V* the JMdii wji dl-KibjifgnJ \k uerdten 
4 ttaJ wurtkip An6 thsE m the laihn ihrnvgb tbc 4ltMl|i eJid HfiUitin ihc irTipiureii. 
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utmost mpcitf while, on the othei„ she h said to desHii'e do fnardoni. This 
coniradk-rion is more app^rtut diais rta!^ lot the tmpbuis in the latter case is 
not so much on the denial of any ^^e«dom lo a woman a^ on the duty ol her 
near ones id proteet her ail costs. 

[From Mami Smrti^ 3*55“5?1 tSi 

Women must be hrmored and adorned by ihcix fatlirn, brothers, bns- 
Ixiiids, afid broiliers-iii-law who desire great good fonunc^ 

Where women, verity, are honored^ there the gods rejoice; wherc^ how¬ 
ever, they sre not hont^red, there all sacred ritci prove Iruitkss, 

Where the female leLitions live in grief—thul family soon perisbei 
completely; where, however, they do nut suffer from any grievance—that 
family always prospers. . . . 

Her father protect! her in chiMhuod, Her husband protects her in yriuih, 
her ^ms protect her in old agir—a svoman docs nut deserve ijidcfiendeiLce. 

The father who tloes. nni give away his daughter in marriage at the 
proper time ii ccniurnblc; ceEisurabIc is the husband who does not ap¬ 
proach hU wife in doc scascpo; and after the Husband is dead» the soOt 
verily, is ecnsurablCf who does not protect bis mtjitbcr. 

Even against the slightest provocations should w^omen be pankularly 
guarded; for unguarded they would bring grk£ to both the bunibci. 

Regarding this as the highest dbarma of :ill four cLuses, husbands* 
though weak I must strive to protect their wives. 

His fiwQ offspring, character^ family, self, and dhurma does one prcN 
tect when he protcas His wife scrupubusiy, . . , 

The husband should engage hi;^ wife in die eolteccion and expendimre 
of liii w'ealth, in cleanliness, in dharma,™ in cooking food for the fajiiily, 
and IQ looking after the nccesrities of the household. « . « 

Women destined lo bear duldrto, enjoying great gof>d fortune, deserv¬ 
ing of worship^ the resplendent lights of horned on die one hand nnd 
divinities of good luck who reside in the houses tiii the other—bcrwcen 
these there h no difference whatsoever. 

TA^ fferiMr/ jfid fAc Ascetic 

In rhe third stage of life nmo U cipecied w redee fmm aoivc family and sodal 
life and .seek seclusion. Bui he ihciuid he aA'^ikhk kr advkr and guidance fa 
the laniilj and society whenever ihry need ihem^ Ett the Last stage, naincEyt that 

■ OftlikiticJ c^hjtulh- here rdliWi fiw. 
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of the life of an ($annyiiin)i maa completely rcncmncR thii worldly 

life *od devota tumself mlusivcly to spiritual jelf-r^lizmon, 

[From SfiiNu Smrti, 6.1-3^ 8, 55, 53, 42, B;^| 

H.iving thus Jived a Jiouseliolder's life nccording to the prescribed rules, 
^ twicc^Ktrn huuschfilder ^hDuld, making n firm resolve und keeping his 
senseH[irgjnj in subicctinrij live L31 a furesr as rceoiximcnded in ilic Sirred 
Law. 

WhcE^ a hnu-selitilder sccis his skin wrinkled nnd his hair gray and when 
he secs the son of his son, then he ihoy Id rcson to the fofcit^ 

Having given up food produced in villages fby cuUivatinn] and 
ahandoiiing all hii bclorigingSw be should depart initi the forest^ either 
comtairting his wife to the care of his ^ns or departing logedier with 
her.. . * 

He should be eon stand y engaged m scudy and should he self<QntTolled- 
friejidly toward aJL splniually composed, ever a liberLiJ giver and never a 
iTceivcr, and compassinnaic tuw;nd all beings. * * ^ 

Having consigned ihc sacred Gres into himself ^ in accordance with the 
prescribed njles* he should live ivkhoui a fire, wiihoui a house, a silent 
sage subsisting on roots and fruit, * * * 

Having thus passed the diird part nf hU Hfr m the forest, he should 
renounce all attachments to worldly objects and become an ascetic during 
the fourth pan of his life. . ^ . 

He should always wander alone, withtjnt my companinti^ in order to 
achieve spiritual pcrfcciioEi—clearly seeing that such aitainmem is pos¬ 
sible only in the case of the solitary mon^ who ndlhci forsakes nor Is 
fotsaken^ ^ * - 

The student, the householder, the hermit, and the ascetic—these 
tutc the four scparaie jiagcs of life, originating from and depending u^mn 
the householder's life. 

All these stages of Ufe^ adopted successively and in accordance with 
the Shasiras, lead the hrahimn "" ffdlowing the prescribed rules tn the 
highest state. 

Of all these, verily* occording to the precepts of ihc V^eda and the Simitl 

^ Thc liiTR iLis die ijL-mbtik nf t lunnichnilLicf'i Durini; tJie j^Hier paix iif 

hii liE« II a txcii bc^li ihc Tlindu R^vrt up hii ucreJ lu»; ihex sre HEM l>c 
but *ft tjrmbeJifi^b hmiUhjikJ into km ^wn idfr 

*A£|4J ib^ pcTEOtu bflumiirvjt n die next turn ioditl ofilcrk 
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the houschcpldcr h t£? be die mjO&t exceUent, far he itipporcs the aihcr 
three. 

Tie Sacram/^ftts 

The ueramcnti (simskarai) help la Tender the tdhcrttie nf the four stages qI 
an bilividuiili life more Lmgibie jnd ddhihc. represent an h wert* the 

vanoiis Undmarks in pfugrm ihroogh the c<ium of bfe* wjikh shn At 

building up a full-fledged physical atid spiritml personality. The folbwiiig 
passage fcpreseau the earlJcit ejiumeradoii af the &a)cra£nenUv Ncj^te the jutkor'i 
subordin.rtton of cKtetruil riiual tp moral cjualities at ihc end of the pa^ge< 
[From Gatiiamii DAsrtna Sufritf 

i ) Tlic ceremony relating to the conception of the emhryo; i) the cerc^ 
many relating tu the desired birth of a mnlr child; j) the pcirting fd the 
pregnant wife's hair by the husband (to ward ofl c^il fpiritsj; 4) the 
ceremony relating to the birth of the child; 5) the FU^ming of the child; 
h) the first feeding; 7) the toiisiirc of the child s head; 8) the iniiiiititjn; 
9-n) the four vows taken in conneclian with the study of the V^eda; 
rj) the ceremonial bath [gradualSonJ; F4) the union wkh a mate who 
would practice dharma together with him \ijc^ marriage]; 15-19) ^bc daily 
jwfontiance of the five sacrifices to gods, manes, men, spirits, and the 
Brahmiin; 20-36) and the performance of the following sacrifictSj that is* 
of the seven c«>kcd-food sacrifices * . . ; *^be wven kinds of obbtion 

sacrifices - . . ; the !«vea kinds of soma sainifiDCS *, , these ate 

the forty sacTamcnis. 

Now follow the eight g^>od qiialitjes of the souk namely^ tumpassion to 
all beings forbearance^ absence of jealousy, purity* tranquiHit)^* goodness, 
ab^ncE of meanness, and absence of cnveiousivess. He who k ittiCtified 
llicsc forty sacraments but is not endowed w^ith the eight good qualittes 
of the soul does nni Iwcniuc united with the Brahman, nor docs he even 
reach the abode of the Brahman^ On the other hand, he who is, verily^ 
sanctified by a few only of the iacramenis but is cudow'cd widi the eighi 
good qualities oF the snul becomes untied with the Brahmau^ he dwells In 
the abode of the Brahman. 
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A$ wc h^vc sc^n, the uncknt Indian concept of dharma as rdij^iously 
ordained duty Eouched all asixccs of man’s rebiion wiih the society^ One 
sucli a^ipoa political in character and often manifested itself m the 
form of the rcblbn between the sulijcct and iht state, Ln vievv of the fact 
that the state In andcrtc India was m«istly morurchicat, this as|xct of 
dlianna was known ns the the dharmj (duty) of king^i. 

N.iturally cnimghp the RAja-^ihi^rma, w^hich^ by and large, corresponded 
widi pfjlideal scieno^t formed hui one of the many topics deali with in the 
larger scheme of Dhamia Shastra. The Liter was normally divided inlo 
three mam sections* niiincly, rules of condnci civil and crMninal 

Lw (p)'4irdAdr<j)^ and e:(plation and pimkhmenl {f^r^yasctlia}. The 
Rdja'dharma w as included in die section embtMJyiiig the mid of condtiLU 
In ihc course of umc, how'cvcr, potiiy came to be considered important 
enough to be recognized as an independent branch of knorvletlge, under 
the name of Jrth^ S/nutmM tlx science of profit or materbil gain. Ai^ against 
Dharma Shastr^ Aoha Sliastrs may be said to have given quite a new 
orientatjon to political theticy and practice. This new nnentatlon reflected^ 
01 least U) a ccrtoia extent* tlsc increasing inicnsiiy of the struggle tor 
power Ln ancient India and the growing complexity oi the methods used 
to gam and keep control over the lond and its |>ct>p]es. [ndreed^ it is ^^httible 
to find some indications of this new pfiliticaJ idetilogy m the Mahibfidrata 
ilscLf. In order to overpower the Kaurova warriors like lihishma^ Dri£j[ja„ 
and Kama, the Pandaviis oficii employed^ under the acti%‘e directkili of 
Lord Krishna himsclh ruses and Kfatagcmi which were not in strict uc- 
curdance with the tr.ditinnal rules of righteous war (d^armn-yu/^d/ra). 
The ultimate victory of the Pandavas over the Kauravas symkilizes, in a 
sense, the prcdiiminance nf the new Artha Shlstra ideal over i he older epic 
ideal of chivalry. As for the csscntLal dilTereixc between the sacred law 
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and the »cjciwie of mateiiiil it may be itated in broad and ratter 
oversimplified terms as followsf While Dharitia Shastra insisted on the 
rij'hteuusness u£ both the mejiris and tKc ends, ArtKa Shajtfa concerned 
itself prinurily with the attainment of the ends irrcspecUiT of die nature 
of the means employed for that purpose. It is not unlikely that one of the 
reasons why Artha Sh-isira is traditinnally believed to be a science ancil- 
bry to the Athurtu Vrda is the similarity of thcir attitude toward the 
mean* and ihc ends. The An ha Shasira idcobuy completely dominated 
the polity of ancient India. Alte-mpts were made, however, from time to 
lime to reassert the superiority (d Dharma Shastra over Anha Shastra by 
prescribing that, in case of con Ilia between the two, Dharmn Shastm 
shniild prevail. 

It is probable that besides the imstly thenreilcal DAdriwa (Aph¬ 

orisms on Dharma) which dn not seem to have been specifically tebied to 
any panicular set uf social and political conditions, there had existed 
stime kind of Aftlu Sha«ffl literature—prcsnmably in the form ol sQiras 
or aphorisms and more realistic iti outinoh which served as a praciical 
guide tor the pursuit and exercise of pow'cr. That literature is now 
unfortunately not available— except perhaps in fragnticnis—^nd is mainly 
known through icfercnrtt to it in bier works. In 19115, however, a remark¬ 
able monument belongiiig to the second phase of the cvoJtilion of that 
literature—the phase of thorough amplificaticn of the older aphorisms^ 
lust ome la public attCJiiJem. 1‘bH is the vvcli ktwwii Trtatuc oa Staicnd 
Gain {Arthu iistri) * altribuled to Kauiilya, the minister of Chaudragupta 
.Maurya, who was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. Tliough the 
kernel of the work may pcrhajis look back to the fciurth century ua:, in its 
present fotm il is [joaibly as laic as the kmrth century mu This work is of 
i-vri-p uf urn i iniercst and value, for it has almost revoluticinistod the tradi- 
uonal view regarding certam aspects of ancient Indian hisiury and culture. 

Tlic Jrmtiir ofj M^tertsst Cam of Kauulya reflects, in a striking man¬ 
ner, the SDcbl and ijolitical forces which tvae at work in India during the 
fourth century BiC. Alexiiudcr s incursiuni inur India (B£.) had 
helped to emphasize the need for cstahHshing a central political and milt- 
lary ptmer. The TVeatrre on KUtcnal Gma has, accordingly, bid down 
policies aimed ai welding together, into a more or less unified patteni and 
under the coiiutiV—direa or indlreei—of a single authority, die raulti- 

* mesiu tmthr. "« JCtcaie, 
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pUciiy &f smalkr that had crowded the stage of lnd\m history at 

that time. Interstate rthtions Thus consutuic one of the main topics in 
Kauulya't Kaulilya defines Anha Shastra .is the science ivhkh 

treats of the means of acquiring ;ifid liiaini^ining die cartht and indeed 
de^ls with pmcticai govcmmeni administration more fully than with 
theorizing about the fundamentai principles of poliikal scLcjice^ln social 
mailers^ Kauiilya has transcended the exclusiveness of anrient Brahman^ 
ism and has at the same time successfully oountenaed the renunciatory 
tenekneiea of the Upanishack and early Buddhism. The exaltation of royaj 
power in the legislative sphere and the elalK^ration ol a complex bureauc¬ 
racy in The cxcciiiive sphere were ceruunly new to Indian pcthty. It is not 
unlikely that in these matters Kautitya has derived inspiration tram for-^ 
eign—more particularly, Hcllciitstic—sources. 

To the intense polttieal and military activity of the early Maury a period, 
which is reflected in the teachings of the science of maierial gain, thetc 
was a reaction in the mgn of Ashoka (cjyj-aja die grandson of 
Chandragupta and the third Mauiy'a emperor, w^ho turned away fmm the 
Machia veil Lin ways of ArtJia Shasira to the w^ays of righter^usness or 
dharma, and in particular ta the teachings of ihe Buddha. Under Ashoka^s 
patronage Buddhism received great impcitis and, consequenUy, threw^ 
out a strong challenge tn die ancient Brahmanic traditions. The la.st 
Maury a monarch's «jmmandcniii<httf, Pushyamitra Shunga, who over¬ 
threw' his master and 1 hereby established hk own dynasty in Magudha, 
wam on the other hand* a strong adliczx^nt of Brahmanism. Therefore, 
when he came to posver he mode a bold hid to resuscitate the Brahtnank 
way of file and thought. He per formed the tradiiiojial hoise sacrifice^ 
helped the promotion of die Sanskrit language and literature, and uied 
to reestahlLih die Brahmaiiic ideak in the social sphere. It is nut of this 
last activity that the L^whoo{ 0/ Hunu (Mann Smrii) has prcsumahly 
evolved, but in whatever little the author has said about polity one finds 
hardiv anything originaL The epic which is* in its final lit¬ 

erary form, more or less contemporancoiii with the Uni^i>ocl( of Mtxna, 
is definitely richer in political sptxubiions. The entire Raja^iIAam7a 
("'dharma of king^^'i section of the Santipar^^m ("'the Book of Peaces" the 
twelfth book), for instance, constiiuics a veritable compendium of poLidcal 
theOTicSt ruJei of diplomacy* and dcijik of aduitnistration, Bui die main 
achievement of the AftfAciAAara/d consists in the syiithcsk of the older the- 
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dries which it has actcmpted rather than in the enunciation of any new 
otiei. And perhaps incuc si;*iilficant than such theoretical discussions arc 
the Litdicaiions of ^Mliiical ihnui'ht and practice which can be gleaned 
from the events actually described in die epic. Al any ratc^ the total polity 
of Hindu India througboiit its history from the Shunga period (second to 
first centuries ftjc.) onward may be said to have been the result of a 
blending together of the poUiica! ideoktgy of Kauiilyas Trentire on Mate- 
riiti Ciitn (in its present or an earlier form) and the social idcnlogy of the 
Lawboafi oj Mann. 

Among bier ivorhs in Sanskrii dealing with the subject of political 
science may be mentinned the Luinrinto^ of Va/nuiW^yUp the Sisence oj 
f’o/ies' of the School of Kanju/tda^i (AanraHJj^iyif Afirr and tite 

Policy of Shufyti (^wi^rat Niti). What the Lawbook of Maim was in rcb- 
tion Ifj the Shunga period, the Latahooi^^ oj Yafnaaiti^ya may be said to 
have been in ictation w die Gupta jieriiKi (fourth to lihh ccitturscs aji,), 
Tiiougli the latter, hke its predecessor, makes no origmal contribu¬ 
tion to uiicicm Indian ptility, it rellccts. to a large extent, the social 
cliangcs which had I'etn brought about by the beginning nf the Gupta 
epoch. The Gupta bwgiver* brought all persons, irrcspeciive nf caste, 
property, imd posilion in sidcty. under the purview of the king's supreme 
bvv. No {lerson was regarded as being atxrve the law. For instance, the 
Lau/hooli of Ydinavaliiytt denied tu the brahinaiu several legal conccssbos 
which they had previously enjoyed. U also did away with ihc many legal 
inequities from which the sbudra stiffercd. The law relating to women 
was also cnniiderabl) revised and brought in line svith their changed 
social status. The Gupta rulers were by no means bent on i*wtal revnltuion; 
indeed itiey retain much that has the sanction of orthodox tradition. Never¬ 
theless, it is tignifioDt that whereas in earlier lawbooks there is im dis- 
tinctitm between secular and religious law, tii ihe Ljiiobooi^ of Ydfnatiitl^jfa 
tlicsc two aspects of law are clearly scliaratcd and vyai'ahdra or bw prosier 
is discussed far more systcmaiically. It fimhcr lay# greater stress on private 
law than on crimitiol bw. 

The Ettence of Policy . . - which also is traditionally ascribed to the 
Gupta period (s o, c-(ofOt i* bul a mciricnl conspeciut uf Itaulilya's Trea- 
tite on Matcrml Cam. Its author shows no ariginality svhatsnerver tior are 
any traces to Ise found in it of any practical experience of governmental 
administrauun mi his part. Tltc Kssencr of Policy indicates on the one 
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Knnd tKc unique swsy which Kiiutilya*s work held over iincicnt Indbn 
polity, and tni ihc other, the ^nctal decline of prtliiical thought in the 
succeeding periods. The same mjy be said of the Kural^ a comprehensive 
work in Tamil hy Tiruvalliivpr, wluch deals w^ith ihe three ends of man. 
This work prohaidy dates from a.d. 450-500 and, like most of the Tamil 
Literature producetl in ihat pcriocL shows unmistakable influence of cirMcr 
Sanskrit works. Even a casual perusaJ of ihe section on polity in the 
Knrtil would make it quite evident that Tiruvalluv^Ar wjs closely ac¬ 
quainted with Kautilyab Trtutu^ and haa derived his inspiratlmi and 
m;Ucniil from that work, CofHrafy to our cJtpcctauonsr ihctcforc, the 
Kurnf docs not contain any political thought which can be characterized 
:is |>eculiar to Sou ill India. The last ph;ise of the history of ancient Indian 
polity is represented by the of Shiit{r^, which is uiually ascribed to 

ab(jut AJ3L 8OU. This work aim ii in the fiLiture of a conspectus of earlier 
wurkiS im polity^ but it is remarkable for its dieuikd treatment oi the ad> 
minisuraiive machioeryp foreign rebtioni^and military policy. 

Dharma As lAf Supreme Auihorhy 

The normal form of the ^tue in aniiem India wa$ rnon^nchy, Tcjnporal lover- 
eigniy^ buviTVerp wsis tistully comidcred m be hn^nl on reUgioui autburliy. 
Thus, the dharnia, the rcligintit And moral law, elaborated and preserved by 
the brihiiLaiL^ was ihotigbi to be the souixe of kshatra, the sovereign power oi 
the kingt a.nd theref-nre superiat to it. The coroiiaiioa ceremony^ it is true, 
represented the upplkatiofi of ihts, spiritual power in the temporal realm, and 
irt that respect the cuscodians of spiritual povrer cm carlb were regarded as 
suborJiiiaie co the icmpunl authority vested in the king. Nevertheless, the 
king's chaplam (purohiia), who wai eonsklered the embodiment of bnhrman* 
splrinial pov^^r, served is the kingt mciuof ift tempofal as well as spiritual 
matters In thi< cajjaeity hr and other brahman advisers a[rempte<i to guide 
and restrain ihe king's cJCcfdie of power, irmuiding him that it was one ah 
salute^ Ln io far as they actually succerdoi in impSnjig respect for dharnu in 
the rulcTt the bralmians were thereby able to serve as a kind of cheek cm the 
fiiunarchy. 

Social prosperity and the harmonious functioning d scxiiety were believed 
t.d depend upon a society composed of the lour social orders^ namely, brShman* 
ksbatriya^ vaishya* and jhfidra, repre^ming rKpcciiveljr spiritual auebonty. 
imtpoiaE power, weakh, and Labort The ubiety could noi Oourish in the 
absence of any of in four conuituentSw The legiilatton and prosperiry of such 
in ordered society not so much ihc function of the king a% Ii wa% of dharma 
or law. Thui, in the Rig Veda each pwon in the orriertd uni verse {sat) had 
a panictihir functiUiu to perform. The regLilatJon oi this ordered uni^ 
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verse mablishoJ b^‘ coinuc kw or orderr uta or dh;^mia. Hence, the 
performAnee oi duty in acetudance with this law bicHii^ht aboul a stale of 
harmony with the ardenril universe (saO and was rejjarded as iaiya (truth). 
Ill ibis wjy^ eosmic law was idcntilied with itiiih and wis icgardeii as the 
lihintaie authority to which even the king was oblij^cd to yield. This Juprtniacy 
of dharma is the basic concept of andctiT Indian sociid and political thought. 

[From BrAad Ufamsad, 1^.11-14] 

Verilyp in the beginning this fwfjrJd] wlu brahman, being imty one. Hiat 
brahman^ being one, did not prosper. It chereforc bfoxight fonh an excel¬ 
lent form, ieshatra, stich as those among the gods who are embodiments 
of Ivshalrtip namely Indrn. Varun.i. . . . Therefore, tJicre U nothing Inghcr 
than kshatra, Tliercfor^ the brahman siu below tile hshairiy.t al the coro¬ 
nation sicrifice^ Thcfcby* indeed^ brahman confers lionor on 

kshitra. The source of kshaim, however, is this very brxihdnan. Therefore, 
even thfiugh die king atljim supremacy, finally he hai to reson 10 hrah- 
man, which is, indeed, hU nwn tourcc. Stt a kirig who infiirci a brahman 
attacks bh own source. He becomes more sinful as docs one who injures 
Ills superiors. 

Sdil he did not prosper. He crated the commujiiiy \viL the 
vaishyas |, such as rhojssc cktscs of gods, who are designated by gnou|is, 
namclyv the Vasu 3 + rhe Rudras. the Adityas^ ^ » 

SdU he did not prosfiCT. He created die menial cb^i 
such as Pushan among the gods. Verily, this cardi is PushnEi for it nour¬ 
ishes all this;, whatever there is.* 

SiiJI he did not prosper. That brahman brought forth an exeellenl lormt 
dharma [kwj. This dliarma is the sovcreigti pnwer ruling over kshaira 
itsclt Therefore, there h noil ling higher ihan dharma. Thereby, even the 
weak can overcome the strong with ihe help of dharma as with the help 
of a king. Verily^ that whidi is dharma is truth Therefore, they 

say of a man who spejks dharmap that he speaks the truths for, sTfily, 
these iwo are one and the same. 

T/jf Origisi of Kiftgship 

In Vcdic liicraittre there axe Tatiaiu ipocukUDfis, meHtly embodied in mythical 
legends, ahoui such topic* as the origin and natttre pI kingship, the fmictuMU 

^PAiiun H * V<^k ^^cicatcil » t divunic^ 4ml |Mr txtrHtmtt. 

Tfre pmafipfll tuDiaihUM tcdirtte hu icrtice bW* juid mrrt. the tbiilm me tlw 

iemtiEi Ijf thr ihfcr hiittws cEl4^ Tbefe h li«C, too, 4 i^m\ ruilun loct the *arth wind) 
ncninthct w^itLL 
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of the king, and type* laf iovefici|Jiiy. Though the moil frequent theory ex- 
pounJed iy that of jhe divine origin of king^hip^ in the ^'edic liieiature itself 
refeteneet ta any divinity attisching to the penon of an kittorical king arc rare. 
Occasionally in the Rig V€ds or /f lAitrtvJ a king ii refer ml to as half-god 

or even i god abo^-e niortals. In ancimt Fndio^ houiever* the king is otu regarded 
34 an inearnatiDfi oji citih of any one particular dcity^ though he is often repre¬ 
sented aj the embodinicnt of a fiumbcf of divitiEties. The idea o£ the perionahty 
of a king having been formed of cueittiat iigrtklts derived horn different gods 
was dcselopcd, perhaps for the ftrii time, in the o/ Miinu (e.g, 

htauri 

fn some ulJer texts there arc also suggefiion^ that the king was selected or 
chosen^ usuaJiy on account of $ome pressing need or sperki urgency, suc:h as war, 
and expected tn fulfill certain obhgaiidni to the people- Public opiruoii 
expressed itself ilirough pojnilar j^setnblics or oourKiis (ik/Ma, and 

somethJng akin to a social irojitract between the king and bis ^ubiccu was under¬ 
stood to exist. However this may be, it should be remembered tint the nomral 
form of state in ancient rndta was. tnonarehy^ usually with somt form of religioiu 
sarteti<Hi> and that the normal form of monarchy was herwUtary- 

One theory of the divine origin of kingship h found in the Kf^Aabhar/jia, 
wheft^ tor instance, Bruhrni or Praiipad, the lord of crcamr«» U said to have 
rescued the human race troin a slate of nature by lajping down k code of condnei 
for all pc^opEe and by creating the institution of kingship, fn the following pits- 
sage three distina stages in the evolution of kingship arc inditaied, namely, the 
golilcn age of stateless sodety under the regoluiion of dtiarmaT in w^hich individ¬ 
uals were conscious of i heir duties toward thcmickes and ihctr fellow rnco, and 
externa] agcncjca, Eike sialr or government, were unnecessary- the petiud of 
decadence characterized by the prevalence of a state of naiufc; and finally ihf 
period whkh saw the divine Rtablishtncnt of kw and the first king, Vinijas, 
At adinmistratcr of Law. 

fpriim MahdbAaralil, lx.59.5, *3-30+ 9I”94l 

Vudhishthira s;aid: "This word "king" ss 50 very current in this 

wmid, O Bharata; how has it orijgiiialcd? Tell me th.it, O grandfather." 

Rhishma Kiid; "Cenainly, O best aniofig men, do you listen to every- 
thing m its entirety—how kingship urigimitcd first during ihe goldcr> 
age (kriia yupa). Neither kingship nor king was there in the beginning, 
neither scepter {dan^a) nor the bearer of a scepter. All people protected 
one another^ by mcani of righteous conducr (dharma). Thus, while pro¬ 
tecting one another by means of righteous conduct, O Bharafa, men evco- 
lurtlly fell into a state of spiritual Lssilmie. Then delusion overcanie them. 
Men vizrc thus overpowered by infaluatiun. O leader of men, on account 
of the deJusion of understandings their sense of righter>us conduct was tost. 
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When iincJcrsLinding wss lost, all jrcji, O besr of the Bh^ralsiSf overpow¬ 
ered by irtfaumtion, beciimc viciims of greed. Then they sought to acquire 
what should pot be acquired. Tlicreby, indeed, O iuftl, another vice, 
namely desire, overcame ihcm. Atuchmcjit then atlncked them, whn h.id 
hecDinc victims of desire- Attached tn objects of sense, they did not dis- 
crimiiutc her ween right an d wrong action* O Yudliishihira. They did not 
□void, O king ol kings, pursuing what was not worth pursuing, lUir, 
similarly, did they discriminate between what should be said and what 
should not be said, between the edible :iud inedihle, and benveen right 
and Wrong. When this world of men had been submerged in dissipation, 
alt spiritual knowledge [braiuiian] jierished; and when spidtuul knowl- 
cdgc perished. O king, righteous conduct also perished. 

“When spiritual knowledge and righteous conduct perished, the gods 
were overcome with fear, and fcarfiitly sought refuge with Brahnin, the 
creator. Going to the great lord, the ancestor of the worldsj all the gods. 
aHlicted with sorrow, misery, and fear, with folded hands said; ‘O Lord, 
die eicma] spiritual knoivledgc, which had existed in the world of men 
has j.Knshed because of greed, infatuation, and the like, tliercfore we have 
become fearful. Through die bs* of spiritual knowledge, righteous con¬ 
duct also has perished, O God. Tliercftirt, O Lord of the three worlds, 
monals have re,iched a -state of indifference. Verily, we showered rain on 
card), but monals showered rain [tje„ obbtiona| up to Ucasen. .\s a result 
cif the cessation of ritual jciivtiy nn tbeir part, we faced a serious peri!. 
O grandfatbcT, dedde what is most bcncFicial to us under these circum- 

“Thtrn, the self-born lord said to all tliose goda; *l will coosidcr whal h 
most bcndicial; lei your fwr dcpariy O leaders of thcgf«1s/ 

'^Thereupon he ixunpt^scd a work consistiiig of a hundred tliousand 
chapTers out of his own mind, wherein rightcoui conduirt (dliarTn;3)i 
iis well material gain (artha) and enjoyment of sensiital pleasures 
(kama) were destTibed. This gruup, known a» the threefold classiBcanon 
of human obicciives, expounded by the self-born lord; so, too. a 
fourth objectiVC, spiritual emandpation (moksha)^ w^hich aims 3 dif¬ 
ferent goal, and w^hkh rorKrtitulcs a separate group by itself. 

"Then I he gods approached Vishnu^ the lord of enratures^ and saidr 
Undteate to uj that one person among monals W'ho alone b worthy of the 
highest eminence/ Then the blessed lord god Nirayana rertetted, and 
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hmughi forili an iUustTtDUS son, called Virajas [who became 

the first liingl/' 

TAt Sdirnce of PolUy 

The important place of polittcal and ccunomie thought, iii rclJtioTl 10 the 
other tnajor fields of hnmati inqnify atid speculation, is stci Corth tn the passages 
which fallow, 

[ From K^iititfya Arlka Sastra^ j .2^ 4, 7 1 

Phibsopliy, the Veda, tlie science of ccanomics, Jiid (he science of [hiility— 
these -Tjc the sciences. . * * 

Siinkhya. Yo>ia. attd malcriBUsm^thcsc oonsiiEUEe philiisaphy. Disdri- 
guishingi with projwr rtasfmifig. between good and evil 'm the Vedic reli- 
gkirtt between profit and iiunprofit in the science of ccoiiomECS, and be- 
iwccn right policy and %vrnng policy in the science of polity, inid dctcr- 
tniiiing the cemparuEiVt validity and invalidity of these sciences [under 
specific cincumstimccijp philosophy becomes lielpful to Ehc people, keeps 
the mind steady in woe and W'caJ^ and prr»duces adrtatness of understand¬ 
ing* S|teech., and action^ ^ . . 

The Santa the Rig Veda, and tliC Vdprr Veda constitute the uih 

ogy of the Vedtn* These, the AtAan^a Veda, and the (lUtiisa Veda (die 
Veda of history and legends) make up the Vedas. Pbonetics^ ritual, gram- 
itiarp etymology* metrics, and astronomy—these are the limbs [anciibry 
sciences J uf the V^eda. The way uf lift taught in the tribgy of the Vedas 
[and other Vedii; works] is helpful on accDUtit of its having laid dowm the 
dudes nf the four ebs^s and the four stages of . , 

Agriizutmrc. caitle-brccding, trade, and commerce cortstituic the main 
topics dealt with in the science of economics; it is hdpful on accoum of 
its makfug available gmijis. cattle, grdcL raiv m^JteriaJ, and free bbor. 
Through the knowledge uf economics, a king brings under his control 
his owt) parly and the enemy's party with the help o£ treasury and army, 
Tlic scepter * {danda} is the meam of ihe acquisiuon and the preserve- 
Lion of philoiophy* the Veda^ .ind economics. The science treating with 
the cfftciive bearing of the scepter is tJic science of polity {Danda Niti), U 
conduces to the acquisition of what is not acquired, the preservation of 
what has been acquired, the growth of svhat has been preserved, and the 

ill imernmeat u* tiw nMrchT-. 
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disiribution nmoag wfuthv people «f what hn> grown. Ii is on it [the 
science of polity] that the proper functinning of society [lit., the world] 
depends. . . . 

"Of the three ends of human life, malcrbl gain is. verily, the most 
important.'* So says Kautilya. "On materia] gain depends the rcaUiation 
of dharnia and pleasure."* 

I From SfTJ^rn Niu. 

Ollier sciences treat of one or another field of human activity, while the 
science of policy (Niti Sliasira) * is helpful in all respects and cotiduces to 
tlie stability of human society. 

As the science of policy is the source of dhanna, tnaterial gain, and 
pleasure, and as it is traditiotially s^d lo lead to iqsirittul cm.mcipatioii, a 
king should always study it diligently. 

Through the knowledge of the science of policy, kings and others he- 
mme conquemrs of their f«s and conciliator* of tlsdr own peojde. Kings 
who ate skillful in isorking oiit the right policy always prevail. 

Can the knowledge of words and their mcajiings not be acquired with^ 
nut the study of granunar, and of inatcrial categories without the study 
of logic, and the science of nasotiiiig Jtid of riuial practices and pro¬ 
cedures without the study of die Piirira MimdrasS? ^ pin the UmitatJoiss 
and dcstructihiliiv of bodily existence not be realized without the study 
of the Vedanta tcxli? ® 

Further, these sciences treat only nf their own siiecial tuhiects. They 
are, accordingly, studied only by such person* as follow their respective 
teachings. 1 heir study implies mere adroitness of liiicUeci. Of what avail 
are they to people interested and engaged in everyday aSair*.^ On the 
other hand, the tmbiliiy of any human affairs is not possible without the 
science of policy, in the same way as the funcuiming of the physical bodies 
u£ men is not possible wiihout food. 

The science of policy conduces to the fulfillment of aU dcilres and is, 
therefore, rcipcctcd by ."d! people. It is quilc indispensable even ton king, 
for he is the lord of oil people, 

fust a* diseases ore bound to make ihcjr appearance in the case of per- 

^CanKqucnilv the Artbi SWrtri. ih* tOoKc ■»* manful Kim pvtUTh U 

irruTSfcrtsfti lci«IKT. 

'Lit- Kifnct u£ wifcc wHiiiiict antitlicf iwmc for the sckike Of MKnar ot 

P<p|ii>- (Ariha 

•The phikwoF'lif at ntttiL Utuoiihadi. 
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sons who cat unwhalcsamt loads, so do cntunlcs mak^ ihcir appcanifii:^:— 
^me immcdiaLirl^ and some m omrsc ot time—in respect of kings who 
arc devtjfd of the koawlrdgc of ihc science td ixalicy; but it never happens 
that they dn not rmke their apx>camnoc at all. 

The primary duty of a king consists of the protcetton of hjs subiects and 
the cofisranl keeping under control of evil dements. These two tantiol 
possibly be accomplished without the science of polky^ 

Absence of the knowledge of the science of poliq^ is, vtrily, the weak¬ 
est point of a king—it is ever dangerous. It is said to be a greai help to 
the groivth of die enemy and lu the diminution of one's own power, 
Wiocver aliantlons the science of policy and behaves- independently 
[ that is+ w^ithout any cnnsidcradon for the teachings of the science J suf¬ 
fers from misery. Service of such an independent Ji.e.. self-willed, capri¬ 
cious] tnaitcj- is like licking the iharj> edge of the swfjr<l. 

A king who follows the science of policy is easily propitiated,® while 
one who does not follow ii cannot be easily jiropiiiatcd. Wsere both— 
right policy and mighi—exist, there prevails alt round glory. 

In order ihiti the entire kingdom should of iti nwn accord, liccomr 
pTodviCEivc of gotwik right policy^ should l>e empbyed and maintained by 
a king. This should, indeed. !>e done by a king also (m his own good. 

A kingdom divided within itself, the army disintcgraied, the civil 
service headed by minisicrs disorganized—dicse are always the result of 
the ineptitude oi a king who is devoid of the knowledge of the science of 
policy, 

0/ n 

Ancient Ttidian polity docs nor treat spccihcalty of the righu and the privileges 
of the subject bill leaves them to be inferred from the duties and the rtspnnsi- 
hililies of the king^ wLih which ii deiJi ai some tength. Tlic fallowing passage, 
w^hicb deals with the dudes of a king^ prescribes ihsil the king regulate his 
activities^ according to a definite timetable. A kbtg w.u espetied tg keep him- 
self in touch with every deparlment 0/ adininistratioQ. Special empkajii was 
put on the inadvlsabiUiy ni his bolaiian Imm hie 
[From KauiiUya Anha ^-i^J 

Only if a king is hiimdf energetically active, do his ofheeri follow him 
cDcrgetically. If he ta sluggisli. they uio tetnain duggisli. And, beside^ 

*Oti hiji tLesirei rAuly luJfilLnJ. 
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dicy eaL up his worksJ He U thereby c<-»Lly overpowered! by Kis enemies. 
Therefore, he should ever dedicate himself crtergetically to uetivity. 

He should divide the day as well as the night into ciphl pans. , , . Dur¬ 
ing the first one-eighth part of the day, he should listen to reptuls per- 
Htnlng to the otgimixation of bw and order and to incorac and expendi- 
lute. During the teoondi he should attend to the affairs of the urban and 
the rural population. During the third, he should take his bath und meal 
and devote himself to study. During the fourth, he should receive gold 
and the departmental heads. During the fifth, he should hold coniultationt 
with the council of miniiters through correspondence and also keep him- 
self informed of the secret reports brought by spies. During the sixth, he 
should devote lilmsclf freely to amusement or listen to the counEcI of the 
ministers. During the sevenih, be should inspect the mititary formatioiis 
of elephants, cavalry, chariots, and infantry. During the eighth, he, to* 
gether widi the commander-in-chief of the army, should make plans for 
campiugns of c<inc|uesi. When the day has come to an end he should olTer 
the players. 

During the first onc-cighth p.in of the night, he shnukl mm the offi¬ 
cers of the secret service. During the second, he should take his hath and 
meals and abo devote himself to study. During the third, at the sounding 
of the trumpets, he shfpiild enter the bed chamber and should sleep 
through the ftiunh and fifth. Waking up ai the wunding of the trumpets, 
he should, during the sixth part, ponder over the teachings of the sdenm 
and his urgent duties for the day. During the severuh, he should hold 
txmsiiltaiititis and send out the officers of the secret service for their 
operations. During the eighth, accompanied hy laerilkial priests, pre- 
cepiors, and the chaplain, he should receive benedictionst he should also 
interviews with the phvsician. the kitchen-supcrmtcndem. and the 
astrologer. Thereafter, he should dreumiimbulute by the right* a cow 
with a calf and an ox and then proceed to the tcccption hall Of he should 
divide the day and the night into parts in accordance with his own capac- 
itics and thereby attend in his duties. 

When he has cone tc» the reception haE he should i»( allow such per¬ 
sons. as have come for business, to remain sticking la the doors of the hall 
Ji-c., wailing in vain]. For, a king, with w'hom it is difficult for the people 
to have an audience, « made tn confu.se between right action and wrong 

‘ Tbi ». *poU «r britil Baasht bi) * As a (thtI. id «< icvcf ctxc. 
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jKtkfn. by his close enrourage, Tliercby lie snUcrs. from the direction of 
Kii own Htthjecti or f^ll* pfcy to the enemy* Therefore he should aliend to 
the relating to god^^ hermitages, htrciieSp learned hrihmansp cot- 
Uc, and holy places at also those oE minors, the aged^ the sicki. those in 
difficulty, the helpless^ and wcancii—^in the order of their enumcratioii or 
in uccnrdaiicr with the iniptmartcc or the urgency of the adairs. 

A king shoiitd attend to all urgent budnessp he should nt»i put ii 
For what has been thus put otT becomes either dilhcidt or altogether im¬ 
possible to accomplish. 

Seated in the firc^ehamher and acXDnipanicd by the chaplain and the 
preceptor be should Icxik into the busmess of the knower^ of the Veda 
and the ascetics—having first got up from hii scat and having respectfully 
greeted them* 

Only in the company of the adepts in the three Vedas* and not by 
him$cli, should be decide ihc affairs of ihe ascetics as also of the experts 
ill magical praciictt^—Icsi these become ennigci]* 

The vow of the king ts ctiergeTk activity, his sacrifice is constituted of 
the discharge of his own administtaiive duties; his sacrilicjl fee |id the 
olTiciatmg priests | is his impartiality of attitude toward all; his saaificiaJ 
consecration h bis anointmern as king. 

In the happiness of the lubiecis lies the happiness of die king; In their 
welfare^ his own welfare. Tlie welfare of the king does not lie in the fuJ- 
lilLtneiit of what is dear to him; whatever lA dear to the siib|ccts constitutes 
his W'tlfarc- 

Thertfcife; ever energetic, a king should act up to the preceprs of the 
science of matenaJ gain. Energetic aaivity is the source of materijil 
its 0[iposite, of doiViifalL 

III ihe abscJicc of cJicrgdk activity * the \tjst of what has already been 
obtained and of what jtiU remains to be obtained is certain. The fruit 
of oac*s works is achieved through energetic acuvity—one obtains abun¬ 
dance af miucrial pmspciiiy. 

TAe- Sepcn Umbf of thr Slate 

Tboiigh inonanchy was the hqiitijI form of state in anctent Iiidia, the sovereign 
power was never concentrated in the person or the oflicc of the monarch abne. 

*TfiH reirfs w rfwtowTncais. mu m xhj; iwfuc otf ipsiJik rfeat t^ie h\^h inik 

{»iuiw td the ''huttki,"* inui^ir BofiiiliirCi |ihi»* eumir^j rishi liter Hifrdu icjn|^1a 
iad briloiMik hernnta^^ 
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The stale nr wvctelgilty^ wai regarded as in organic whole made up of seven 
<on»JtiijCEiiS| which arc called ihe ' linibs^' of the bod^ politic—the monarcb 
being [uit one of these consiimenT;^^ The slate can funecion clleciively only if 
these coiistiutenU remain property inregraicd with one another. Moderti 
political theorists mention lerdtory, popnliEstm, imJ central governmcni as 
logeLlicf coniiiiuiing the state. It w kitcrcsting to note the adtlitiianal canstlluents 
mcniioned h> Kauiilyap who is fim amang aocicfiE Indian wriict^ to advanoe 
the rheory of the seven constituenis of ihe state, 

I From Kauhiiya Arth4 SditrUt 6.t J 

The king, the nittiisicr^ the ayumxy, the f<*rt 5 ^ the tirasury^ the army, 
and the allies aix: the eomiiLutiiis of rhe suto. 

Of these, the pcrfcctioo ^>^ the king Is this: Born of a high faixtily; noo- 
fhttdiiTic; cntlmved with strong ehatacier; looking up to [experienced] 
old men [tuT gu5djncc[; reJigiom, truihfuJ in speech; iwl incfjnstatcnl 
( in his behavior]; gnteful; having liberal aims; full of abundant cnergyj 
no[ pnx^aAiinaiing^ conifoiler of his feudaturieSp of determined inlclkct; 
having an assemhly of mitiisters of no mean qu*L^Ily^ tfuenc on discipline^ 
lime arc the qiniliiics b> fneans of w^hich pctipic arc .iutai:ted trnvard hinii 
Inquiry 5 study; perceptiemi rcienTion; anLilydcal knowledge; critical acu- 
me Ilf kecnnc^ for tite fc-jliamuon of rcLilily—these are the qualities of the 
intcUccT. Vabrt impciuosily; agility; and destcftty“these arc the qualities 
<.*i energy. Of profound knowledge; endowed with sirong memory, ctsgi^ 
laiivG faculty, and physical strength; cx^dicd; easily controlling him self? 
adept in arts; rid ot diiftcuUies; * cupablc bearer of the scepter; openly 
responding both lo acts of help and harm; full of shame [to do any tiling 
evil}; capable of dealing adequately with visitations of nature and the 
constituents of state; seeing Ear and wide; utilizing for his work the op- 
pcirtunilici aiTorded by the proper place* time* and personal vigor; skilled 
in discriminating between conditloiu w hich require coiuJusluii of a treaty 
and manitestation of valor* letting ofl the enttnics and curbing jhem* and 
waiting IIrider die prelc-\t of soune mutual understanding and taking ad¬ 
vantage of ihe enemies* weak pc^inu; laughing joyfully, hut guardedly and 
without loss of dignity; ln(>kmg straight and with unccpokcd brow; free 
from passion^ anger» greed, obstinacyj fickleness* heat, and ealumny; 
capable of self nianagcment; speiiking wilh people smilingly but with 
dignity; i^bscrviiig customs os taught by elderly per^pk—ilicsc arc tJie 
qualities of the jicrscinaHty. 


*Oti tKA. aililiiciHl m vtw- 
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The pcrfccibn of tlie minisicr.^ kis Ikcii described earlier.* 

Firm in tbe niidiund ai iht brj>undarks; capviblc of aflording uib- 
fi^ience ca ics own pcr>pie .ind, in cilsc of difficulLies. ;ilso to i>utsidcr&; casf 
to defejid; jlTording easy livelihood [O tht petjplc; full of haired for the 
rociny‘ capable of controlling [by its strategic posiiirpn] tiie clorriiiiioti$ 
of the feudatories^ devoid nf muddyt roc by, ^aky^ unevenp and thoray 
iriurts, and of forests infested with ireachcrous anbnak and wild antmnlst 
pleasing; rich in arable luiuJ* mines, and limhcr nnd elephant foresis; 
wlirilcsomc to cows; w^holeMiiiic lo men^ with we[1-preserved pastures; 
rich in cattlej not depending entirely nn rain; possessing w^aterways and 
overland roads; having markets fidl of valuable, manifold^ and abundant 
wait:; caphle of bearing the burden of army and tiixauon^ having indm- 
trioui agricoliurisit, stupid masters." and a popubtinn largely ccnsisiing of 
ihc tower ebsses fix- the economically produi:tivc classes, vaishyjs and 
shudras]: inhabited by devoted and respectable men—this is the perfection 
of the country. 

The perfection of die forts has been described earlierJ 

Law'fully inherited from his ancestors or earned by the king himself; 
mainly consisting of gold and sils'cr; full of manifold and big pretiious 
stones and bars of gold; and such ai wctitd endure a calamity even nf a 
long duration and also a stiitc of things which hrougl^i in no income—this 
is the perfection of tht treasufy. 

Coming down from faiher and grandfather; constant in its kiyaUies; 
obedient; having the sons .md wives of soldiers conicmcd and well pro¬ 
vided ftsr; not becoming disintegrated in military campaigns in foreign 
lands; everysvhcfc unass^iibblc; capable of bearing pain; experienced in 
many battles; expert in the science of all die svca^ions of war; regarding 
the rise and the downfall of the king os eqiiivalcni lo their own und conse¬ 
quently not doublendealing with him; mainly consisting of kshatrjyas 
j noblesthis is the perfection of the army. 

Coming down from btlicr and grandfather; constant in their loyatries; 

* KakJilsyi ilntu i,u, l( ia mentit^oed ihclv that m. n^iilEf bh;, jmMfif either 

tiiiiats, waiive, bgrp nJ hi^h liunily^ inltu^rnfiak wstncii in flfti. wiih Eur^ifhi. 

Ma. dfi^iuolC pTMVMaj td enihu^in, dijpilT, cnElurjAU^ thL 

* Acccirains tv tbt fe'Wffffir 0 / ^ pcrion^iliiba Ln the couiiiry 

4bvahl be ¥my\d, Thr cijilaiju; Wl!li[^tr rfw; oj the ecimmunay 

like can nltc ueordiJli; Up hit nwn i^nt Vf\\\ and wliktjVE ati) vbtirui^tiiifl. 

^ Arlkd. ^mr j.j. Chi the hcHimEEmci id the ihcre |hwil4 be Ur- 

rEBrirc luTtirimtuim. McoIvjQ U m^ilr wukifir-ftkrtip iniiLnauipi.l^ta^ !I^rrrt-fijjgi. ^ndl 
fotoi-h-iri^ reganhnR eIkif cvimruLTinfi m ibu giv^n. 
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obedient; Ant tlouljk-Hdtaljng; capabk of preparing fot war on a large 
scjIc and qukklj*—thia ts ihc (icrfcction of the 

Not bom of a royal fjimily; grecfiy; having an assembly of minisicrs 
wJio are mean; with his subjects antagonistic toward l^im; inclinccl toward 
injustice; non-diligent; overcome by calamines; devoid of enthusiasm; 
faiaiistic; Lndiscrett in his actions; helpless; auppnrfless;; mpotent:? and 
ever doing harm to others—this is the pcrfcctioji of the enemy. For such 
an enemy Is easy to uproot 

Excepting the enemy these seven cnniiituents, diaractcrized by the 
devclopmeni of their mpcctive qualities and serving as limbs of sover¬ 
eignly, arc said lo be mtended for promoting the perfection of the sov¬ 
ereignty. 

A king endowed with a significant persona lUy makes the imperfect 
constitocfits perfea. A king without pefsoiiality* on tJic cidler hand, dc- 
stioys the coiistituenis even though they are developed mid eifectivcly 
attached to one another. 

Therefore, even the ruler of die four ends of the «riK ihe constjtuems 
of whose soircieignty are spcnled and who it nm endowed with a signift- 
cant personality, is either destroyed by the coiistitucnis themselves or is 
overpowered by his enemies. 

Oil the other hand, a ruLer wlio is endowed with a signiricant personal¬ 
ity, is blessed with perfect constituems of sovereignty, and U a knotver of 
statecraft, though possessing a .small dominion, verily, conquers the entire 
earth—he docs not sufler a setback. 

The Circic o/ Spates 3fiJ IftiiTstaic Policy 

The theory of die circle of states and that of the ^xfcld intetstaic policy, as 
formidatcd by ihc politioil ihcorisTs of ancient indup may appear rather doc- 
frinaijx, but they clearly in voire ccttaitl pnnciplei which mun have been de¬ 
rived from pTuciici] pohikal CJcpcrjcnce. The normal sUie of allairs it seen as 
a balance of powtr among ^he varioui stales, but the ruler is tmprtwd with 
tile need for always remriniog m his guard, Um tactfully watching the situation, 
and, whenever art oppcsrtiinjty oders itselh for acting as a hanuner unto others 
lest lie himself be turned into an anvil, 

[From fC^ufiHya StfJJmij 6.2; y.i j 

Repose and activity constitute the source ol acquisitbn aud maintenance 
of wealth. Effort totvard the acquisiiiort of rhe fruits of svorks undertaken 
k aciivity. Effort toward the continuance of the enjoyment of the fruiti 
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of works is repose. The soiirte of repose and aclivliy is the srefold policy. 
Its possible results arc deterioration, siagnatitni, and progress, Ifs human 
aspea ii eonsriruled of right policy and wrong policy; its divine aspect of 
gwd luck and had luck. For the diviric working and the human working 
together keep the world going. That which Is brought about by unseen 
forces is the divine. Thereby, the acquisition of the desired fruit denotes 
good luck; dial of the undesired, bad luck, Tim which Is brought about 
by the visible hirccs is the human. Thereby, die accomplishmeni of ac¬ 
quisition and maiiiicnancc denotes right policy; nonaccomplishment, 
wrong policy. Tlie human aspect can be ihotight about |and taken care 
of]; the divine cannot be thought about [and taken care ufj. 

The kuip who is endowed with personality and the nutcrtal ctuistku- 
caits of sovereignty and on whom all right policy rests is called the con¬ 
queror ,* That which encircles him on .all sides and prevails in the territory 
immediately adpicent tn his is the constituent of the circle of states known 
3? the enemy. Similarly, that which prevails in the territory which is 
separated from die conqueror’s territory by one [ namely, by the enemy’s 
territory] is the constituent known as friend. A neighboring prince having 
the fullest measure of antagonism is an enemy. When he is in difEculty, 
he should b< attacked; when he is without support or has weak support, 
he sbouid be exterminated. In oantrury arcumstanccs [that is, when he is 
strong or has strong support j, he should be harassed or weakened. Tltc« 
are the peculiar attitudes tn be taken toward an enemy. 

From the enemy onward and in front of the conqueror are the friend, 
the enemy’s Frient), the friend’s friend, and the enemy's friend's friend, 
ruling over the consecutively adjacent territories. In the rear of the con¬ 
queror there arc the rear-sciicr,* the cbaikngcf,**' the ally of the rear- 
sdicr, and the oily of the chalkagef ] ruling over the consecutive[y adja¬ 
cent territories]. 

The prince ruling ovcf the territory immediately adjacent to that of the 
conqueror is the conqueror’s “natufar' enemy. One who is born in the 
same family as the conqueror is his ‘■born” enemy. One who is himself 

*Tbt (cmqumf u che kins with tvfercDce tn whciin iU the iochinp 0# Kaulitfs'i TtW- 
aiT UUaHIk Ht ukJ fp ot tliii It k be uibu b ihc 

tcairr M the Ciltlc u£ ualci itml wlw li tspmed rnKfilnj the inicrsiaEC poficr. A 

KjuuIts. nmti MlmVt Aim il ikiDfka nvcr otlwfk 
* \n innniGi] ptrnK who ^mdu llw ctar nf ihc iH»rtqurn>E-. 

Ell. ckPiD whn n A ptinc? wEw ihc mis yaiti cm) brluEl 

tt[ the ouM^LMTur or whck waini ihr oE ihr ccaT AlUizk. 
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antaj^cinistic to the conqucmr or credits antagonhin toward him among 
other* is his ^lactitiou*** eticmy. The prtnre ruling over the tcrrittiry Im- 
mediately beyond the one adjacent to dm of tlie conqueror is liis -natural" 
friend. One who is related 10 the conqueror through the faiher or the 
mother h his "bom^ friend. One with whom the conqueror has sought 
refuge fur the uke of wenlth or life his *'£actitiout"' friend. 

The prince who rules mtt the territory adjacent to dins* nf the enemy 
and of the conqueror and who is capable of favoring both of them, 
whether they are united or nut, or of keeping them under restmint wlicii 
they are not united, is the middle king, 

Tlte pHnee who rules over a territory lying beyond those of the enemy, 
the conqueror, and die mitldle king, who is stronger than the other kingi 
constituting the circles of states, and who is capable of Dvoting the enemy, 
the conqueror, and die middle ktng» whether dicy arc united or not^ or of 
keeping them under restraint when they nit not united, is the neuLral 
king. 

These twelve " arc the primary kings o:>nstituting the cirdcA of states. 

The conqueror, his frterid, and friend's friend arc the three primary 
constituents of his own circle of states. They are. each of them, possessed 
cif the five oDnstitucnis of sovereignty, namely, mmister, country. Eart* 
treasury, and army. E^eb drcic uf states, accordingly, cDnsisci of cighrem 
constituenisJ^ Hereby are cJiplaincd dso the circles of states belonging to 
the enemy, the middle king, and the neutral king. 

Thus there are in ail four drde* of states.** There are twelve primary 
kings; and aiity mnstituems of sovereigtityj in alb there arc sev-enty- 
tftvj constituents,^''^ jfi^j 

The circle of states is the source of the sixfold f»Ucy. Tlic teacher says: 
''Peace, waTj marking time, atLick, seeking refuge^ and dupUdLy arc die 

“ Pvitmdy: cc[iK|Liernr, cnemv, feielicfi fncitJ, lrbEnd"i tnimd, rtwmyll (rkHirJ^* 

EricfHj, rcar^ubiizcf, ii-l-l'yp niiijiJKir and Liu 

ncui:al kin^. 

ii« tne wuEiuiePOi u(F fiv «ck luic, urwLnnH th^ Kvenih. 

^hich it jilrc^dv implkrt in tilt Klirftjc. 

Szmclr, ihrM iif lh« ETEiDqttft^, ihur tbr mi44Llc kErtijr, dm! tbf MUrfstt 

** N&mdV| time f«ii mAin Jtmgp iheir bimclt aiul fncfidlH Tfte 

ftit chjJLtapEf, iBiil ihcif rupntivc lElict do •frfFi In Ewvt Istinf indutlHi m 
thk number. 

“ Esfib vi the iwrive kmjsi ha* fiife mnilirucnN rrnijinn (tsshki hlnbelfji ■pufTmtidH 

chr #1J|: u iliiirvA. 

“The above pfui ihr twelve kinsi 
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six forms of inlcriUte piilicy/' 'There arc oaly iwo forms of policy," says 
V^Livyndhh “for ihc Eixfold poliq^ is aaually accomjjlishcd through peace 
aiul tvar "' Kautilya s;iysf 'The forms of pDticy are, verily, six in iiumber« 
for coatliiKjiis are diflerertt iis dilTercnt cases," 

Of these six forms: binding tiirough pledges mraas peace; DSenslvt 
operation means warj apj^'ircnt Endiffcrcncc means marking lime; 
strengthening one's posh ion mcaj^s attack: giving oneself to another [as 
a subordinate ally or vaswl) means seeking refuge; keeping oneself en¬ 
gaged simulLincously b peace and war with the same iiaw means du- 
plidty. These are the six forms of policy. 

When one king [the wouid-be conqueror] is w'liAker than the other 
his immediate iicighljor, the enemy |, he should m^ke peace with 
him. When he is stronger than the other* he should make war with liim. 
When he thinks: *'Thc other is not capable of putting me down nor am 
I capahle nf putiitig him dow^n^" he should n^rk time. When he pijiscsscs 
an excess nf the neeetiary mcan^* he shmikl attack. When he b devoid of 
strengthn*" he should seek refuge with another. When his end can be 
achieved only through the help of an ally, he should practice duplicity* 
So is the skfoUl palky laid down. f7*J ] 

Stat^ Admmis^raiion 

This statetiicnt about the qiinlificauens and functians of the principal niinkters 
of the king clriily indicates a very compteJc and highly specialized governmental 
mganization. It is also typical oi the ajiciefii Indian writings on polity, which 
concerned themselves more wUh die concrete adniLnisirative details than with 
abstract political theorizing. 

IFrotm Wfijr ^69, 70* 77-roS] 

The chaplain, the deputy, die premier^ the commandant, the counsellor, 
the ludgt^ die scholar, the ecDiiomic adviser the niLtiistcr^ and the 
sadcjr—these arc the king's ten prirOiiry officers. , * , 

Wcll-vctscd in ritual formubs ond pramcca, learned in the three Vedas, 
diligent about religious duiiesp conqueror of his sense-organs^ subduer of 
anger, devoid of greed and infatuaiion+ possessed of the knowledge of the 

Smn^pth. l^^lvu tui mkI ElwW'bpfc. h IJ rtilce kuuln Ortilfith ivf n-tn: oiufikI 
{w tiuh k irubile up JuW>w]rIai wudoin^^ icrrcyitflb Dt fovtrciainy (wbkb if nuiJe up 
^ u-mjurjr rnmi amvy>i aflii iiFCfijElb vi eniH-pm^ twbid) u nadt up oT ihc waJI 

li^ UhiEildi glory 
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six limbs of the Veda and of die science of archery tocher with its 
various branches, one fearing anger even the king tiecomes de¬ 

voted it> righteous conduct and righr policy, ski i led in polity aikI I he sci- 
etiGC of weapons, missiles, and milnary taerks^-sucE should the chaplain 
be; such a chaplain is, verily^ also the prcccptor--capabk of cursing and 
blessing alike. Those with reference to whom the ting thinks; "Without 
the proper advice of these primary officers, my kingdom may be bn and 
there may be 3 general setback ""—they should be regarded as good minis¬ 
ters. h the growth of the kingdom fiossibic without such ministers 
whom the king does not fear? Just .ts women arc to be adonicd with 
omameriiSj dresses, etc** so too should these ministers be adornaJ aod 
propitiated. What is the use of those ministers, whose counsels conduce 
neidier to any aggrandizement of kingdom* pcipukiiioEi, army* treasury* 
and gfxjd kingship, nor to destriKthin of the enemy? 

He who can discriminate between what is to be done and what is not 
U) be done is traditicnally known to be qualified for the office of the 
deputy. The premier ti the suiwvwor of all things^ and the comniandant 
is wdl vmed in military science and technique, Tlic oouiisdbr Is skilled 
in policy and the sebobr is the master of the essential tenets of righteous 
conduct- The judge possesses the knowledge of ptjpular customs and 
principles of law. One who {lossesses an insight into the proper time and 
place for any aetbn is called the ministtr* while one who knows the in¬ 
come ajit} expenditure of the state is kf^^wn as ihc economic adviser. 
One who can delve inio the innermost thoughts anti the secret actions, 
wlm has goesd memf^ry* who has an insight into the proper time and 
place for any actiotu who is a master of the sixfold polity, who is on 
edeciivc speaker, and who is fearless—such a one shcmld be made the 
ambassador. 

The deputy shotdd always advise the king abrmt a thing which, though 
unw'holcsome, has to be done, nbout the time when a thing is fit to be 
done instandy. and about a thing which, though wholesome^ should 
not be done. He should make him or himself ;act, or should neither 
act nv»r advise.' Tlie premier thou Id, indeed, find out whether a thing is 
cdcciive or inetfcctive* and svatch osi^r all the working in connection with 
the slate functions entrusted to all officers. The commandant should be in 
charge of elephants, as also of horses* chariolSv and foot-kildlcrs, so of 

^ WIkh Ik f«3i that lucli action Of idnez h not 
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strong caxncU andp verily, of oxen; uf ivio art siudied In milicnry 
musical instruments, codc-l^ingmgc*, ensigns^ and batde-arraySp of van¬ 
guards and rearguards; of b&ircfs ot royal emblems^ weaponSp and mis- 
silca; ot menial servantsj and of servants of middle and high grades. He 
should find out the cilicacy of missilci, missiie-throwerSp and cavalry; lie 
shi>uld abu find due how xn^kiiy among, ihc troops art capable of iictiont 
how many arc old* and bow many new; he should further find oui 
moJty among rhe troops are incapable ul aettun, how^ matsy are et^uipped 
wiiJi arm.% ammunition^ and guupowderp and how much is the 4|uantity 
of war material. Having carefully thought over all ihU die commandant 
should properly report to the hing as to what is to be done. The counsellor 
should tofisidcr as to how+ wheop and in respect of whom the policies of 
cone ilia tick brilKryp du4cnsion> ainJ punishment are %o be employed and 

as to what their resuh would be—whether grcat+ moderates or s.mali He 
should then decide on some action and report it to ihe king. The fudge 
should always advise the king after examirkingt white seated in the aiuri 
with his assessors, the plainis brcjught forth by men^ hy means of witness^ 
svrittCQ documents, rights accruing from ]ios3csstnn^ nrtiheeSp and ordeals 
^hrst finding out lo which of These means is ctfecEivc in whkh siiita 
—sand after gctiiug die decisions agreed u^ion by die raapriiy confirmed 
through tile application of logic* difcci tjbservatkjn, inference^ and 
analogy as also of popubr customs. The scKnlar should study the rules 
of ccnduel which are current, which have become archaic^ and which are 
uUscrwd by the tjccplc, which arc prescribed in scriptures, which are noi 
applicable at a pantcular time, imd which arc opposed to scdjrtures and 
popidar customs^ and recommend to the king such rules as ivnuid be 
conducive to happiness in this life and hereafter. The economic adviser 
sb>uld rejxjft to ihe king pit the fDlkuvmg items: (he ijuantiiy of com¬ 
modities like grass, etc^ storeil during a particular year; the quantity 
spent; and the quantity in movables and immovables which has been 
left at balance-The muiisicr should investigate and report to the king on 
how many cities, siUagCA, and forests tlierc ore, how much Lnd is luidcf 
cuUlvatitiiif who received reitl from it and how mucbi how much re- 
moms after paying of! the renti how much land is uncultivated, how 
much revenue is realized in a particulaT year by way of taxes and lineo> 
how much revenue accrues from unculuvaied Land and liosv much from 
forests, how much b realized from mines and bow much from Lrcasure- 
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trove$. tiow much it ntlded to the ttaie irejuury m niJt bcbnging to any¬ 
body, 3S lost (and found], at recovcrtd from duevet, atvd os stOfed up; 

The charactcnstics and functions of the ten ministers ate thus briefly 
mentioned. The king should judge their competence by looking into 
their written reports and oral instructions. He iliould appoint them to 
each post by rotation. He should never make these officers more power¬ 
ful than himself; he should invest these ten primary oflicers with equal 
authority. 


CHAPTER XII 



KAMA. THE THIRD END 
OF MAN 


Tlic plac^ of kami or the pursuit of love and pleasure in the haLineed 
Hindu scheme of life derira from the imporumee attichcd to the life 
of the married householder {grAiLn/ia), ]n more than one authoritative 
text, the householder's life b considered to be the grcaiesi of the four 
Stages of BIc, Hinduism does not hold up monasricjsm rsr crcfnidsrri as a 
common ideal for all; it ermsiders^ rather, that the strains anil triaU of 
household management family lifcT and social ohtigaibns are a use- 
fuJ discipline eontrihuting to the preparation of man for the final 
life of retircrticn! and spiritual cjidcavor. The place assigned to pleasure 
provides also for its regubted cn|oymenu rather than its suppressionp jtid 
thus for the development of a iveIt-rounded personality. Constantly re¬ 
minding the householder of his duties (ijc., dharma) as also of the 
higher nature of the Ukimale Reality which was the final goal |o be at¬ 
tained, the Hindu code of cunduict saw to it that the jiormaJ man did 
not degenerate into an epicure or profligate. Lmre chastcffied hy suilertng 
was held up even by poets jam! dramatists as capable of effeaing □ lasting 
iptrkual union, and iomc of the best poetry in Sanskrit reflects ihk spirit 
and altitude tow.ird love. The longtitg of hearts in love was taken as the 
most elective image to depict the yearning of the devotee to God or the 
seeking by the individual soul of the Supreme Souk a symboLsm which 
ts at the hast of a greater pit of the emtic art of India. Hindu aesihetes 
expbined the phikwphy of beauty in terms of the enjoyment or perception 
of a state of sublime compsure or blissful serenity which was a reflection, 
intimation, image; or glimpse of ibc enduring bliss of the spirit in its tme 
realiJEation through knowlcdgc. 

As in the case of the science of mnierial gain (ije^ of politythe sci¬ 
ence of love or pleasure (Kama 5 hast'ra)< also was studied systematically 
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und in exhjttstivc dtuil, the object being (o comprehend all types of per¬ 
sons and siinaiionSi normal and oihcnvisc. The separate cliicipEnts and 
tcehuit^ucs elaborated upon, however, as well as the special cases and 
situations dealt with, shrmltl be considered In reLition to the general view 
of life from which these branches of knowledge were evolved, and 
svhich oojitiniied UJ regulate and guide ihem> The history of the growth 
<ji these separate disciplines Is set forth at die ouisel in texts like die 
ApAoriimt on Loer (Kuma SuJrn) of Vaiijrayana, where it is said that 
it was the gods and sages that pronuilgaied these sciences of material 
gain and pleasure, along with the sacred law. and that at the be^pniting 
ii was all one eomprchcnsivc code of conduct. .As time wreni by, each 
section was separately elaborated by later sages and teachers, in con- 
formiiy svith the comprehensive scheme of values represented by duty 
fdharma^, material gain, pleasure, and spiritual emancipation. 

The cultured jwrson and in particular the courtesan of Sanskrit literature 
(the Indian equivalent of the Japanese geisha) was expected to be educated 
in Sixty-four l(a{ds (ans and sciences), a term often, equaled with Mlpa 
"art*’ or t/Uya "sdciice.'* Though this nuinbcr may vary in older Jain and 
Buddhist levts, a iUiidarJ list o£ sixty-four is given by Vaisyayana in the 
Kama Sutra and a slightly tlifletcnt one in the Poi^y o/ Tliesc 

arts include dancing, singing, acting, flower-amingiiig, gamhling. legerde¬ 
main, diatilbiion of spintous liquors, sewing and embroidery work, first- 
aid. mctalluigy, cooking, chemistry, posture, dueling, gymnastics, horology, 
dyeing, architecture and engineering, minerology, calligraphy, swimming, 
Icatherwork, archery, driving hotsea and elephants, composition and solu¬ 
tion of riddles and other puazles, nursing and tearing of children, and the 
likr^ 

Thr Miiti of Tas^f atid Cailure 

In CQjicrdsi to (he of the Hmdu cniilook as pessimistic jnd 

oshcr^ivorldly, is the following ikscfiptian. lakeii from Vltiyayarta's Aphorumt 
Off Lovr (c. A.D. 4O0), of ihe iTun-iliKiui town who tn\oyi ±c good things of 
life+ his A etilnurcd laae, aiid moves m the moa refbed soeial and artisde 
circles. 

The li'ord for civil iMdon in Ssintkrii i** like ks Wesicm minierpan* 
ssspiniitcd with the town rnicJ city (tugaroj. The ij^di tn mc^-os 

the civiiizfd or cnllturetl urbsin indivitliiaL 
[From VAt&yiiyjnai A"jffwi m) 
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After acciuisitlon of learning, a person Lhoilld widi ttlc help of the mn-» 
Lcrid rewurccs obtained by him through gifts from others, pcr^nal gain, 
commerce or service,^ marry and set up a home» uwd then follow the ways 
of ihe man of taste and culture (nJ|pr(T^4r). 

He may make bts abodc^ in aceordiDce with ti\c calilug chosen by hlmi, 
in a city, in a commercial center^ or a town; any of these that he chooses 
should be inhabited by gorjit! pesiple. 

There he should make for himself a house* with wtutr nearby, baying a 
garden, provided with sepamte apanments for djilerctii acuvkics^ and 
having redring rooms. 

In the mating room in the forepart of the hnusCp there shall be a biic 
conelii, with two pillows^ plianc at die cenrerp having a pure white sheer 5 
there shall be by its side anotlica" cottch of lesser height [ for lying down ]; 
At the headf there sltall be a wicker-scat (for doing his prayers] and a plat¬ 
form for tbc sandal paste left over after the nighty’s use, a garjandt a 
box for wax and scents^ peelings of pcinegranate fmii |a mouth de- 
odoraitl] 4ind betel leaves^ a spittoon on the ground: a lute hanging on a 
bracket un tbc waJi a p^ndng-board and box of cubn^ some books and 
garbnds of finwers; not far away on the llcx>c, dijlcrcni kinds 

of scats; a dice-board* outside the room, eagers for the birds kept for play¬ 
ing with I arid at a remote end [outside], dungs for privauc use. 

In the garden a svi'ing, wtU covered and under the shade of a tree, a% 
also an can hen platform itncavn with the falling flowers of the garden. 
Such is to be the layout of his residence. 

He must get up early in the morning, answer the calls of nature, wash his 
teeth, smear his body with ^ust a little^ fragrant paste, inhale fragrant 
smoke* svear some Hosver, just give the lips a rub with wax and red 
juice, look at his face in ihc mirror, chew betel leaves along with some 
mciuih deodorants, and then attend to his work. 

Every day he musi hathej every second day, have a massage; every third 
day, apply phenai^a^ m the legs; every founh day have a partial ihave 
and clipping oi the noils; every hltb | ? | or tendi day a more complete 

four mnni of soquiriDfr u fidir, pctkiHjI ^£itn+ aiuI 

lenke—d;>ply ^ ^ diyaa^ irinliiri, 4:,^^ 

tbit tbc 3«eint^Ti«htnctin, cultuiil |ven£cui;uikkjif, itid piiruiU of in iiuJ 

{JiaHirr v^cTc nai ihWPOtd m icjiiwjir <4 

u>niincnlark Kutmi W lUtc ihiil m Dioeb lhc»t do luit ipedc Wcl3 uj ibc pmciiii'i 

^To w^rii oH iEifin«s -of tBc 
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&hiive; he Efctjuently wipe ofT ibe pcrfipij^aiion in the armpit; have 
his ftKxl ill the forenoon and afternoon/ 

After eating [in the forenoan] comes pbying with parrots and myna 
birtlj and making them mlkt and Indulging in cock rmtl ram fights and in 
other artlsiic netJvines; iiUn attending to the work he has with hii friends 
and companions. Then a liitle n.tp. In the forenoon idlh he rircses and 
goes ouc for social calls and for enjoyment of the company of others. In 
tile evening Jie enjoys niuiic and dance. At the end of h, jn his own 
LtparimentSp dworated and fragrant with smoke, he awaits^ along with his 
com;?^!!! his beloved who has given him an ejigagcmcntj. or else sends 
her 3 message and himself goes ouc to meet her* * * * Such is the daily 
routine. 

He shouJd arrange excursinm in parties for aiicnding festivals, salons fcir 
cn|oying lircratorc and art, drinking parties^ excursions to parks, and group 
games. Once a fortnight or month, on the day sacred to panicuLar deities, 
die actturs and dancers atiochcil to the temple nf Saras vatl [the Goddess of 
learning I gather end present shows [for the cultured mizeiis of die place) j 
or visiung actors and musiciaus from other places prcscni their programs 
in the SarasvatJ temple. 


AESTHETIC SPECULATIONS 

Beauty hoj been a subject of Indian commeni and speculation since the 
earliest times. "Hie Rig Vedk poet reveled in the beauties of both nature 
and man; he attached the highest value m beauty of expressbn in die 
art of poetry, and hath besides several general terms, the ipedfic names 
Lakshmt and Shrl lor beauty. In the supplementary hymns of the Rig 
VtJa he liad already devoted a poem to the concept of a deity presiding 
over beauty and prosperity. In tlie Hralummas we come upon the word 
sitpa. the common term for art in the sense n! a perfect or refined form or 
replica, and the whole world is described as a brilliant piece of divine art 
or handiwork* The Uponishads, wluch conceive of the ultimate reality as 
the one imperishable substratum of the form of existence, knoivledge, and 
biiss^ speak of it also as die fuUncss of perfection and the fountainhead of 
all enjoyment, raid ^-7); fmm it proceed literature and other 

* Bui ID ihc forctlOOR asid tvcEiflg. AO^iiiflx lie mcJioi aulh^iorT ChlfijiB* 
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forms of arxijiic csprcsslon {BrAnd //rsnyti ^41^24 jo); and toitp as in praise 
cf the Supreme Being, all song is sung (CMrtdogyu 1.7J&)* The epics, the 
Ramaviirra and the Mtihi^Adriitii. aLung wiih the Putnnuis, set fonli tlte 
coneq^tion of a per.tonal Gewin who is the ctntkKlimenc of aU bduiyi and 
the object of man's dev(nion^ service* and rapturous c.\altatiDi]. Whatever 
Is beautiful here in this world is so because of the ^rpafk of this divine beauty 
in It, wys the Bhagdvt^ GUd (1041), 

Musician^ bter developed their |ihilciSophy along lines indicated by 
the Vedas and Upcmisbads, according rn which music and spiruual en¬ 
deavor w^CJC closely linked, iVll songs were to be composed atud sung in 
piai^ fpf God^ less lofty thetnet were not considered acceptable. FtittJtef- 
more, the very act of singing was likened to the yogic discipline involving 
the control of breath and concentration. IndiLin music is, unlike the 
harmonic system of the modern West, a melodic Oi modal system in 
which the highest form of art b the continued singing of pure niciody 
(ragaj unaided by any words^ This purr melodic elaboration helps both 
the singer ant! listener to bccnine absorbed in the depths of Kis own being 
or transported to a plane where all mundane memory ceases to intrude 
tir disturb the blifsfulness^ rest fulness, or ptsise which the spirit achieves. 
The high spiriiuaJ value set upm music is ntrt only attested in the texts 
and the songs, but is also demonstrated by the fact that all the great 
musicians of India have been rcvcfcd xa saints* 

The art of sculpure, iconography^ anti p;)int]ng, as cxcmjiJified in the 
temples and rockcut caves, Inid a similar spiritual inspiration, content^ and 
purpose. 

It IS in the fields of drama and poetry that a theory- nf an was iystem- 
adcolly dcv'cloped. Though the popular rmis of the dramni are showm in 
some of Its social forms^ the highest type of drama was conceived to be 
the heroic pby in which the acts ol gods. idcarnatlnnK of the Supreme 
Divinity, or the sublime royal heroes of the epics were ^'imitated" or "rC' 
presented"'; iimibrly the highest form of the poetic ,irt was also the epic 
or the grand poem which w^as a conuniiaunn of the Rdnidyam and the 
Mdhdbh^atii, folkiwing ihcm m theme and treatcncnt, though at less 
length. The holding forth before the pieople of elevated character and ac¬ 
tion was, nevenheless, a secondary piiqK>«; critics agreed that the didac¬ 
tic aspect of a play or poem should always be subordinated in the primary 
aim of artistic cn joyrneiii. 
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But if cnioymcTil: of poetry and drama, is ilic priinary cnd^ what ttcn 
U the essence ol this enjoyincnt? If poetry and drama depict a variety of 
characters and fictions, with a consequent mixture of pkasani and mir- 
pleasant fctlijigs, how is it aU rendered equally or uniformly relishabk? 
What is there in art that distinguishes it from the world and nature? If 
the pocm+ play* or picture presents a diJlcrent reality^ what is the nature 
of this reality? To questions such aa these Indian critics have uddressed 
themselves. 

For them the essential thing in pctciry or drama is not story and character 
as such^ but the emotinn which they embody md which the poet irtes to 
communicate. The cmotiaiial iiitereu of a work ccnicrs around certain 
primary sentiments feh by all buman beings, iitound which nther kc- 
ondary emotiom hover. Thus bve, lierolsnip patlios^ and a few^ others 
arc seen as ultunaie senuments which constitute tlicir ow^a explana¬ 
tion; nut s<i the subsidiary or transitory feelings such as duubi or de^tpond- 
cncy, anxiety ^ bnging. or jeaiousy—all of which require further .md mul¬ 
tiple expbtiaiioiij as m their causes. Sow these major endurmg iienii^ 
mniLs are emIxJded as impressions in every heart, and 

the portrayal of situatiDns in puems and pbyt touches the corret^tonth 
iiig emotional instincts in the cultivaicd reader or spectator* Though any 
huniiin Ixiiing poues^ a similar emotion al codowment. only the euhi- 
vaicd perstm can rcsfXHid fully to amstic presentationi. In otlters die re¬ 
sponse may be hindered cither by a lack of culture or by momentary 
preixcupatioiis arising from irrelevant and. dicimcung circumstances^ 
In overcoming Or eliminating the l.itter, the ariistic atmosphere of the 
ihcaier, the music, ihc poeik diainn arc all ticlpfuL Doc who is dius 
rcspc^^sive Is called person of attuned heart” {M-/irtiitya}f one who 
ideniiliei liimseU with the rcpreseniaiicm. Because the rjji|Xjn is achieved 
through an emotional response and appreciation, such a person is also 
called a one who baa aesthetic i.«tc frasa, liu 'IksMir,” "^rcliili"). 

These words rasa and rasik^ are as much key words of fnduin culmre as 
JAiirma or ^ra/tmtin, and suggest how in Indian cuSiurc there is an im- 
pcrccptihle shading-off fitim the spiritual in ihe acsihetic, and vice versa. 

How^ can the designated emotions, circumscribed by pc non, rime, and 
place, be shared by spectators nr readers? tn life. oneV emotirms product 
in onkioheis quite varied fcaclipnsj what happens m them, then, m art? 
Bharala said In his Tr^aUJi^ Dramnimgy {N^fyu c. second 
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century bjc, to itcond eenmry and thb was furdicf duddated by 

the tcnih-ecnmry critic Bhatia NayukLi/ lhal in the emertJons of the world 
a pmecss of mviversjlizaiion occurt, thanks to ihcir artisuc expression, 
in music* aaitig, etc., and it is in tlieir uni versa 1 a^yca. ^ love or 
heroism as such, and not the love and Lhe heroism of such and such 
characier^, that a spectator finds them appealing lu his own corresponch 
ing instincts. Along with, this universalization^ there is also a process of 
abstraction which dcLichcs a painful situation frOEn its painful setting. 
When the wt^rldly emotion ceases to have its former perxiniil rcFcreiii;e+ 
its paitifulness* loathsoiiieness, cic^ are all transcended, IhuSi all ihc emo¬ 
tions presented in an arc imnsferred u> a supramundaoe pbne^ and the 
sixalled enjoyment comes tn reptesent a unique category^ of ex^xticiice 
unlike anything that is knowrs to result from ordinary worldly pleasures. 
This mu verbalization and sublimation also disassociates the emotion from 
its panicularis^d fornip e,g^ love, etc™ so Lhai ii is rdisheJ simply a* 
aesfihctic emotion (rasa). 

This aesthetic emoiitm is therefore of the nature of a serenity (rririTufi) 
of the heart i>r spirit, a condition in which the restlessness aUenctam upon 
mundane activity^ is stilled by The pby of artistic presentation. Jt is in 
this respect dut aesthetic bliss is oemsidered akin to the Sup feme Beati¬ 
tude. This is not* of course, the same as the Supreme Beatitude* from 
which, when once auained, there is no falling away. The rcalizadon of 
aesthetic hliw is a condition bmtight alioui and brought in an end by the 
presenmtion and withdrawal of the artistic stimulua^ Yet it olTers a mo 
mentary glimpse of the Supreme Bliss* and continuous efforts to |iartake 
of it are a mcaab of preparing the soul for ita supreme self-realization. 

Now the artistic stimulus which brought fnrdi this end is neither real 
nor unreal; it ts indcscrihable; the cognition of this is again unique, being 
none of the known types of actual perception* inference* mcnKiry, etc. it 
is best described by analogy to the nature of the svorld as seen in idealistic 
mclajibysics sueb as that of Kashmir Shaivism or Shankars's Advaira 
(monism). Like Shaivism and Advaita, Sankhya also coiicribuied ics 

wurk A caKW lh« A^frrar of ffrr {firday&d^ff^myk 

* Thc Cfiue AbFniia>aif«pl3 vliipEi tj^c ijnkhy* tn^chnlf^^ of Uw ihrct w 

“t dvr UliniL: the lubtmjc, “pii/uy”; ihc Entlf^d. *5 ^a\l Uie |i4d|vi4l, 

{ice hc^aw niukr Siqkh^aj. Samciw U ihr nii^anc qf zht d LlliiMiliqH. 

bur tbaitk^ v*- itv mink iVErEwntdtkar. itm uikLme diajvu^ttkza ‘^purav" ikuni- 
rntia over if tubluiHtn iht ngic ijiuutkia^ 
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ideai to the thisory set forth abovej U is from the Sinkhya JEVstem that 
Abilinavagupta e.iooo)^” die foremt^t cKpunent cif thi^ poiiu of view, 

storks assistance when eTcpbiitinjg the phenomenon nf our enjoyment tif 
plays and the sentiment of pathm. 

Ttiii notable theory of acsdictic bliss is first adumbrated in both its 
broad outlines and technicul details in Bhurata's comprehenstvc Ttratii£ 
an Dramaturgy, which is the earliest cstnni work in the field. Later, cri¬ 
tics asserted that the emotional theory applied ptimarily to drama, where 
rhe actual impcrsonaibn of characters by different actors, and actual act¬ 
ing, made emotional commuiutation direct. w'hiJc in ^joctry ihb com- 
muni cation w^as indircci^ since everything had to be put into wordsi 
TherdLure, according to these early rhetoricians, [Jhamaha, Dandifit 
VatTLina’* (scveadi, eighth, and ninth centuries) svho dealt vihh jxjeiry 
primarily, cmoiion nr rasa was subordinated to expression, which was 
embellished hy various elements such as style, figure^ and elegance. 
Suhsequently ibc school of nco-critics headed by Anandavardhana ® (ninth 
century) unified criucism by treating the problems of (.notify and drama 
as fundamentally idcniicaL, and restoring the supreme pbee m tmfrtiocL 
Anandavardhana's thesis was elucidated and developed further by the 
Ka^^bmirian Shaiva philosopher Ahhinavagupta, but even nftcr the work 
of this writer* some younger critics like Kuntaka,'* almost enntempoTary 
with Ahhiiisvagupta, reargued the case for prrfiic art being one pre¬ 
eminently at expression, m which everything else w'ns subordinated, 
Bhatia Nayaka, whose ojatribution to the problem of aesthetic emnticsta 
in the theory of universalw.iibn has already been notetL and who vcroic a 
little before Abhinavuguptas also upheld the exprcssbnisuc view of pO’ 
ctry. He clearly distinguished [KWtry from scriptural iniunciion on the 
one hand, and stury or new* on tbe other. In scripture* the words or the 
lettei of the tcKi was die chief thing; in story or narratst't, the ideas 
alone mattered; bui In poetry the wmy, the manner in whiidi one used 
wxifds or put kis ideas, tvas what mattered. 

Even those who took their stand on rasa or emotion as die essence cl 

'^Auilv>r ot a cofnEiKJil:^ C-o fiihufilta's Tre^tt m And Anntbtr na tli£: 

niT Swffgfrti^n ^ XnMndsL^dhMm- 

* wurlu £it ibese wticcti Arc calletJ, respectively: ihe Orm^niertii ^ r&itry iK4rvit^'^ 
ibc MtfTvr #/ fflriry iml tA* Otnammi PatiTy 

Stitu). W11I4 CiMiiinenW} ^ ibe ume AUShoc. 

*Hn efiliK: H Clllai iiu= LiifAr vit JA^rrrfterfP. 

*AutW nl Ihe Ue p/ SifiJ^irg EJtptrmart 
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poetry had to take into oonsidcratifln the ynique character of poetic cx- 
pressLon; they required to explain how this communicatiati of emo¬ 
tion took place. While Sdens nctuaUy can be conveyed by words* emotions 
cntinot be evoked by mere mention of them. Poetry must represent the 
attendant cmotbnal factors, ihe humiui portidpamSp the biickgrouncJ of 
nature, and the actions reselling from those feelitigs which come in the 
train of A maior sentiment. It is through these that the scmlments of 
lovc^ tic^ are aroused in a. responsive reader or sp^itor. Now this realm 
of ernotion is somethifig which lies hey end the reach of eitlicr the pri¬ 
mary sense or ii^ secondary metaphorical shifts; it is only through jug- 
that emotion can be oommuuicatcd- Therefore the leading nco- 
cfitic, Anandavardhana, expounded die docnine of suggestion (dhmDi, 
tfy&ajijfid) OT revebtion as the chief means by which art 

achieves its highest commuiueation. This dhvum, which has to do whh the 
overtones of words, could render even the comma iiicaiiofL of ideas aud 
hguiativc turns more charming by the pjwer of suggesiioti dian by 
itraightforvi-ard stptemcm. One parn mount reason adduced by Ananda- 
vardliana iu support o£ hli claim that suggestion is the sole means of com- 
muiitc^iLDn was the emotional response produced hy mu^ic through the 
inarticubted sounels of pure mek«ly, where there obviously could be no 
question of verbal commumcatiouT primary or secondary. And this was as 
true of sight as of sounds The look in a bdy*s eye might ha^-c a profound 
cmntioniil sigmfieance, uncxpbinahlc except in terms of suggestion. 

There were, however, a few critics who still refused to acknowledge 
the need to ascribe to words such on intangible quality as syggcsiinn when 
known processes of verbal impr*rt or cogfiiLion existed, such as the 
speake/i inTentbn^ presumption, and infcience. King Bhoja^ (cleveoth 
century), who tried to take a rather dispassionate view of the K;ishmirian 
conuibiiiionA from his distant Maiwa, found it more reasonable to take 
an eclectic approach, wbkb would not reject the idea of suggest iom but 
would moke it prt of I he pQci\ i ntention. He tried also to reconcile the 
ancients and the n«MTitics iu regard to the respective impcprtance of 
expression and emotion. The muse luoicworthy coniributtoa of Bhoia 
lies In his theory of aesthetic emodou, which^ however, few after him un¬ 
derstood properly, Bhoja tackled the problem of poetry and die world 

'iiw IW workf ia iJlW 6dd arc the v/ SaroftKi ^SiP^iuraliAantfi^ks^Mmi 

[Sarwan if ibe OiKl4lm M Lnrt:iif^|} ind fHium^rn^a «/ Lof* 
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together and tried 10 find some common baai$ for explaining tuliurc 
iwlf Aesthetic emotion, according 10 him, U 8 rcfiiicmcni of the human 
ego (ahamkara) or the devdopmetit of one's scli'cansduusness (./Wr- 
m^na) which take* one's personality 10 that peak of i)crfectit*n at 
which one reflects upon one's Self and feels the jtsy of its fulfillment. 
Such was the interpretation given to the word Jrngdrd which ordinarily 
tneans kwe, but which to Ehoja meant the Selfs Love lor ItselL and of 
which the love for various persons and things to the world is only an 
empirical maiufestaiion. *lhis inner Self, not so much at rest with itself 
as aglow with its own essential energy of bve, is the one aesthetic emo¬ 
tion which ts fed and nourished by the other feelings arising out of it 
and surmuiidiiig it, like the fiames of a hre. The poetic emotions, such 
as love, heroism* ctc« only enkindle this inner fire of the Self; and in the 
measure of their ctmtrihution to the burnishmcni of this inner Self—diii 
sublimated ego—the poetry, ait, nr oiirural activity of ilie world may be 
considered fruit fuL 

/Vmong the lesser critics, there was about the same time (elevenIh cen¬ 
tury) in K,3shmir, the pupd of Ahhinavagupta, Kshemendra," who 
worked out the idea of proi»rtitni and propriety, pvita, as the very 
life of poetic Iteauty, Lastly, we might mcniinti laganniitha Pandita,* 
who flourished in the seventeenth century. Followifig in the main school 
of thought handed tktwn by Abhmuvagupta* he defined poetry as words 
which convey an idea of beauty, and beauty us the delectation of a unique 
category of suprumundaoe joy. 

dramaturgy 

Bhttralai Treatise on Dramaturgy 

jFrom N&tya$aitra. 1.14-15,17. i 13-14: 3 ^: ^ 7 A 9 - 
51 - 55 . 5 ^ 5 ?^; 74-^1 

(God Brahma said:] [ will create the lore of drama which piomotci 
dhaima \ virtue J. material gain, and fame, which will show foi posterity 
all activities, which ia enriched with the ideas of al] branches of knowl¬ 
edge and presents all the arts; 1 thaJI create it, oJung with the story re¬ 
quired for its theme, with its teachings and the summary of its wipics. 

" llbc £;EjDjnj'riin'j0rt o/ 

* Author ttf (hr iEj^tdr^dja ( 
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. . . BrnbmH extracted the teset from the Rig Veda, songs from the 
Sdma V€da, actbns from the Ynjur Vrda, and die emolions fftm die 
Aihartfa [1.14-17’) 

[Brahma said;] The drama iJ a represslatioii of the nature or feed¬ 
ings of the whale universe. In some place it depicts dbarnru. pby some¬ 
where cisci materia] gain ai another pboep i^uielud: iu yet anotheri fun 
at one placCi hght at another phuzei lave at one place, and killing iit 
another« The drama rhar 1 have devised Ls a rcpreseniauon of die ac- 
livitiei of die world; the virtuous ones have here virtue, and the amor- 
DUi oueSp bvcj the undbcjpliiied on» arc tamed here, and the dis* 
dplined ones exhibit their dUcipUne; it cmlioldens the weak, eiurgizcs 
the hemic enlighiens the ignorant, and imparts cruditl-.pn to the scholars; 
it depicts the gaiety of lordip teaches fortitude to those tormented hy 
misery^ shows gaim tu ihe miterially minded, and hrmness to the agi- 
tiled^ thus it is endowed with vdriegated fcchngr and embodies varied 
states. |Kio4-4f] 

There is no knowledgep emit, Icaming, art^ practiim] skill or action 
which is rwl found in drama. [ t.ti5-t4) 

Emoiiuns, their subjidbry mcaxls, aair}ns» tcchnLpte, style, mode, pro¬ 
duct ion and success, song and instrumentation, and theater—these fomi 
the Tfsiime of the topics of dramaturgy, f6.io} 

The great Brahma mentioned eight emodoem: love* humor, padios, vio- 
Icnceii heroismp fear, loathsomexicts^ and w^ondcr,^ The enduring moods 
from which these aestheUG emotions develop arc love. Liughici* sorrow^ 
angcr^ effortp fear, loaihing, and surprise The irandEory feelings are 
thirty-three, despondency, langort apprchciuiun, envy, cLdon fetc.J. 
(6.T5-21] 

We shill apeak first of the emotions [ rasas]. Nothing goes on in a 
dram;i without emotion. This emotion is nuintfeted by the intcrjctinn of 
cause, cBect, and accessary mentis. What is the illiistrrition.^ just as a 
dish Of culinary taste is brought about by the mingling of various 
viands^ even so is an cjnc^donat state engendered hy the coming u^gcdlcf 
of various feelings or cmotjuiuil ootidiiions; juai as by mnbsscs and cithcj 
food-materials, the six culinary tasici arc made^ even so the eight perma- 

* SriTnc tcCFiUkmi o( tlw ten restd m ninth crfuawn. ^lin^Elr: UtcT^ iiwn tht tnsiUth cett^ 

lurir tbr niJilh -ahj, fkol ntflEf btiT alio Ca^Uideml itic 41^ 4^] ihc 
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dcni cnwtion!.i| indtxli arc brought to 3 state of rdishability by die m- 
ttractir>n of mantfidd cmutional or>nditiomH Tlic S^igcft asked; What \s 
iht meaning of die word rasa [cmoilort; lit* (Javor^ relish j ? The reply 
given ts; rasa is so called l>ccause it is relished. How is rasa relished? 
The reply is: Just as healthy men, eating food dressed with manlfoid ac* 
cessofics, enjoy the different tastes [the sweet, the sour, etc-], md derive 
exhilaration, etc^ even soi rhe spectators with attuned minds relish the 
permanent emotitsnal smtes [love* heroism^ eic.|* which are presented 
and nourished with miinifold feelings and their actions; through limbi, 
speech, and in voluntary^ physical msnifatatinTis. [6.31, p] 

I aliEitl now set forth the charai:fcru£ics of spcctainri. They should be 
men of character and pedigreet endowed with composure, conduct, and 
learnings iniefli on good name and virtue; unbilled; of proper age; ivcll 
versed in drama and its constituent elements; vigilant pure, and impar- 
tiah experts in instrumcnls and miike-up; conversant w’;th dialects; adepts 
in aits and crafts; knowlcdge^lc in ihc dexterous art of gcsticubtion 
and in the intricacies of the major and mincer emotional states; pmfititint 
in lesicon, prosody, and different branchet of Icanung—such men are 
to be made spectators for witnessing a drama. He who is satisfied wdicn 
she feeling of satisfacdoti is portrayed, himself becomes sorrow^stticken 
when sorrow is shown, and attains the state of helplessness when hclp^ 
lessness is enaettd—he is die proper spectator In a drama. [2749^3, >5) 

It is not ej^pected that all these qualities will he present in a single 
spectator. * * , Those in youth will be pleased with the love portrayed, 
the connoiiseurs with the technical elements, those devoted tn mundane 
dungs with the marerial activities presented^ and the dispassionate ones 
with the efforts toward spiritual liberation depicted; of varied character 
art those figuring in ^ play and the play rests on such variety of charac¬ 
ter* Tlie valorous ones will delight Ln themes of UuihsomeneK, violence, 
fighls, and buttles, and the dders will al^vays revel in tales of vinue and 
mythological themes* The young, the common folk, the women would 
always like burlesque and striking make-up* Tliui he who is^ by virtue 
of the response of the correspemding feeling of dtUMLon, able to enter 
into a pojtkular theme is oonwdered a fit spectator for that kind of theme, 
being endowed with those qualities needed for being a ptnper spectator. 
[ly.^ 59^J 

The scieucc and pfoiduction of drama helps the mielleciiml growth of 
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people; k hai m it the acriTiiy of ihe whole uitivme, and prt$ejit$ the 
knowledge comairted In all Its br^ache?H » * 

He whti li^ccns to thU br;trach of knowledge promulgated by C?nd 
Brahma^ hr who pnoduces a draruLU and he who attentively iviin»sef it 
—such a person attains 10 that mcnionous ^tate which those versed in the 
Vedas^ the performers of siicfifices, and ihe donors of giEu aicain. Among 
the dudes of the king, pjovlslcjjt for the enactment of plays U said tn be 
highly useful; to present to the petiple .1 pby is a gift esteemed highly 
among various kinds of gifts, [36,72^ 74 ^'] 

POETICS 

MammiUa's Hluminailon of Poetry 

A standard textbook of neo-critieism written e. ijgo, 

[From Mammau, Chapiers 4] 

The muse of the poet is all glorious* bringing into being as it docs a 
creation beautihed by the nine sentiments JliL flavors!, free from the 
limitations im|Xised by nature^ iinihinnly hiiufuL and net dependent on 
anything else. . ^ , 

Poetry is for fame, malerial gaiHp w'tjrldJy koirwlcdgCp removal of ad¬ 
versity^ inimediatc rcali^tlun of supreme bliss^ and fur mstruedon ad^ 
ministered sweetly in the manner of one's beloved wife^ ^ . * 

The bliss that arises immediately cm ihe delectation nf the emotions de¬ 
picted 111 the poem and which makes one oblivious of every odier cogni¬ 
tion funm the highest of all the fruits of poetry* 

Scriptural leKts like the Veda comniand like masters and in them the very 
letter of the text is the chief thing. The stories of the mythological books 
and epics have their main emphasis on just conveying the mcanitigp and 
they instrua like friends. Poetry^ on the other hand, is diiTcrcni from 
these two kinds of writings^ Prietry is die activity of the poet who is 
gifted In depicting things on a siipmmuntbne plane; his writing es con- 
sequendy such that in it word and meaning arc together subservient 
and the emphasis is on the unique poetic activity which aims at evoca¬ 
tion of emotional response; * therefore poetry like a l^cloved spouse, makes 

' Uni £xpbrutir/n of ihf ililTcfimrc bcn^ccfi poeHc cx|ie»fK»rt unA cibcr wr^Ein^ wu f^vtst 
rhe^ Cfili£ Bh^iu NSiijkj. jUi^Kfilin^ tu pfKtrv ii An on the ^ uy- 

jnj; M rhinfl. 
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one absorbed in one emoilon^ wins over both the poet and ihc reader alike 
with j[s mesugc that one should be virtuous like Rama and not vicious like 
RavatM ® Hence, one should put forth elfufi in the direetbn of poetk 
compusition. 

This poetry is and sense devoid of flaws, and f«nn it occassionally 
the figures [of speech and sound | may be absent; that is, word and sense 
in poetry aUvays have the figures, bui if tii some place, the figure ii not 
clearly rccogiii%ahlc, ilic fact of the expressinn being poetry is noi al- 
Iccied. . . . 

This jwetry, the wise *ay, h the juglicsi and is called "poetry of sug¬ 
gest ton” if its suggested element excels the expressed one- ■ , , The Jto- 
ciry is middling and called "poetry m which the suggested is subordi- 
luitcd to the Cl pressed" i£ the suggested is not dominam over the ex¬ 
pressed- , , . Tluit category of poetry is inferior in which there is no 
suggested clcmcni ;ind there is only some strikingness of sound or sense* 
Strikirtgness includes stylistic qualities and figures, [Ch- i| 

Among the suggested clcmcjits are those in which the sequence of 
the process is not noticeable and adoihcr in which it is nolkcatilc * A*, 
however, the causes, effects, and -accessory feelings of an citw^tiou are not 
tltcmsclves the aesthetic emotion | rasa |, but are the conditions w hich bring 
ihai awthet k emotion into being, tberc does ciist a s«iuence in the process 
of their suggestion also; but this sct|uencc is not perceivable. Tlic emotinn, 
its basic and accessory feelings, their sembbnee, the gradual tall, rise, and 
admixture of these, which are all imperccivably suggested, form the very 
“soul” of poetic expressinn} as such they are to be distinguished from the 
state in which they ate subardiiiated to die charm t»f cxptessU,in and func¬ 
tion as embellishments thereof- - - . 

Sage Bharata bos said: "Emollcin is manifested by the interplay of the 
causes;, effects, and the accessory mooik” This ts cx|Hiunded thus: 

The causes of emotions arc (a) the Jtuman substratum, and (h) the ex¬ 
citing conditions of environmem, etc.; c.g, in love the woman is the 
human substratum and the garden, etc. form the exciting conditions, 
The permanent cniotinnal slate called low is engendered by this twofold 
cause- The effects ur ensuanu which render the emoiton cognizabk enm- 
prisc, for instance in love, the sidelong glances, the disponing of the 

'^Tlve kcra pnti vitlaiD raprtQvtJsi oB 

*Tlw iMrfFter B the cue uf tjjc tfnhjUKii^ 
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drm$« «c. Tlit atiendant --uxcii^iry moods which nourish the permanent 
emotional state. In the ease ot love, are deipcmdcncy. bngnr, cic The 
enioibn |fio nokirishcd) is pritn^rily in the character presented, 
KiLniJ^ it U also seen in (he actor by virtue of our contemphting Rama's 
choracter in him* Such is the nature nf entoiioii as Qhatla Lollata and 
other indent writers cjtpounded it, . * * 

Bhatta Niyaka said: Tliis acsthetk relish [rasa] is not apprehended 
as existing eiii«r independently or in oneself; also, k is neither originated 
rjDf fcvcpledi but in i^ioetry and draitin, there is, beyond ihc primary dg- 
nifeance ol the expression* a function [called *'lhnt which makes for 
imaginiiiive enjoyment"which universalS^es die parikulat causes, en- 
iuants, and accessorici [belonging to a given context |; by this univcrAalist' 
ing posver the permanent emotional mood [like Iovc| is cillcd forth^ there 
ii: dicn a state of repose of the cortsciousness^ a blissfulness, cngcn<lered by 
the upsurge of the sublime mental quality^ in dial state the cmottanal 
mnrd is relished. 

The hlcs-sed teacher Abhtnavagupta ohserved: In the W7>rlii one makes 
out the pcrnianent mood I like lovcl from causes like woman; in pjctry 
and drama, the tame give up their fpmsaic] character of causes, etc-, 
and by reascHi of theif artistic cvDQtivc naiurc come lo be called by ntilj- 
tt-orldly dcsignaiions etc. They are not apptehcoded as ones 

usvn, die enemy's or die middle man's, nor as not being oneV own. the 
eiicmy% or die middle manV; they are apprebcrided in their univcml as- 
peci^ there being no mental resolve either to i+ikc or to diseard a paiticubr 
rebuDZi to oneself as fnend, foe, or neutraLThe permanent cmctiunal sEate 
such as bvc is embedded as impressien in the hearts of spectators and is 
manifested by thesir causes etc,, and apprehefided in rheir utii- 

versaltscd aspect. Through the strength of the saiuc universallr^itiLm, this 
permanent cmDtiodal state, though apjiearhig only In a particulor 
aignisEer, is yet apprehended as if by a cognizer who has awakened into 
an unbounded state, because, for the lime lieiiig, bis limited cognizership 
drops and he becomes rid of the touch of any other obfea of cognition. 
In this unlimited state, on account erf the miivcrsalizatinn enabling one 
to be in unison with all hearts, the permanent cm&tinnal mood, though, 
like one's Self, nol really diJfercin^ U yet brought within the range of 
apprehension. This apprehension or tealiiatkiji]: is csscjitLiUy of die form 

■ “CiiHc/" in liiaETuitmpi^ 
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of a rclisb mi strictly cOfifinc4 to the duration ot the evoking artistic 
conditions, wmes* etc.; its relish is luiltary like that of a com|x^ii^c drink 
ip which the ingredients do not laste separately; dhis unique relish is such 
that k ^nis to quiver in ^ront of one, it seems to throw everything ebe 
into oblivion, it seems to make nne experience the ineffable beatitude of 
the Supreme Being; It produces a supramundanc delectation; such is the 
nature of the experience of acsibeEic emotion, love and the Like, « p * The 
means of its eognid^^n arc not iiidetcrmhtaLe, because the knowledge of 
causes, eic^t is essential to it; nor is it dctcmilnaie, for it is relished as a 
supramundane bliss, certified by one's own Self'experience. Being of nd- 
rher form or of both forms' it show's oidy, as already staced, its non-w^orldly 
character^ and no contradiction whatsoever. [Ch. 4 ] 

T/tc Ocean 0 / AcstActk 

[From JaginnJthfl,l] 

nil PBPINITION OF POETRT 

H^ords which convey an rVea endowed with i^canty constitute poefry. 
Beauty is that whose contemplation gives rise to a natt-tvorlilly delight- 
* . « The means of realising thi$ is repeated cnntcrnplation, an activtt}^ af 
imagination, directed toward ihc thing characterized by that noil'worldly 
delectation. '^A son Keis been boro to you*'' and “I shjU give you money'' 
—these are slsa scnienecs wltose fne^ning produces deligtii but ihiu de¬ 
light b not nnn-worldlyi therefore there can be no qEie^ion of poetry 
in those sentences. Thus poetry is words conveyinp an idea whtise 
irnaginative contempbtion Is productive of a supramundime delcctauon. 
[Ox. i j 

MUSIC 

From a Brahmatitj 

fFrom T^tInlr^ytf flraAFjJjasfl* 3.9.1^] 

Two brahman lutists arc singing to the lute; thb thingi the iutCt is verily 
the embodiment of beauty and pros(Krity; and these musidant of the 
lute do verily endosv him [the p^Eiron j with prosperity, 

^ Tl^c term rreid«iVi;l httz ** ”oc«n^ pTiptulali ftlen Ul SUixA the Bearer ti ihc G^ngt* 
B£il ai ereudiin 
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From an Upamshad 

I From Chandii^^ Upanifad uy.6 J 

These that sing to the lute Indeed sing of Him [the Supreme Brahman] 
only; hence ic is thnt they nitain riches. 

From a Laa/hooiii (c* four^A century a . d .) 

(From Ya^nai^aHyii SmrU, j^.iia-i^] 

One attains the Supreme Being by prncHcing continunits!y the thanting 
of the idmans fthc sacred Vedic manlras set to music) m the prescribed 
manner and with mentnl eoncemratiofi- The singing of the songs 
Apardnta, Uilopya. fete.] , _ the songi composed by Daksha and 
BmhmJn, wiwtiiuli?! indeed liljcration. One vvho knows the ctirrecc play¬ 
ing of the liitCt has mastered the subtle semitones, and unctensLindj the 
rhythms^ ^titairis the path of liberaiiou without any stmin. 

From the Puranas {cariy mediami) 

fFroni VhAu Purdn^i, 

Whatever poetic utterances ihcnc are, and the songs in all thetr oiiirety^ 
are aspects of Lord Vishnu in liis Aonant lorm. 

I From St{Ui}da Pufdna^ Jw/jj Kamhitd, 

The knowledge of mude becomes an effcaivc means of attaining one^ 
ness wiih Lord Shiva; for hy the knowledge of music, one attains to n 
state of absorption and it is by attaining such a state that oneness wiili 
Shiva could [jc ohtaiiied. , * . One ought not to indulge, out of delusion, 
in worldly stmgs. , - * 

From a Tatum (medierGi) 

(From ^^tjndnai^Aatraea Tef/rrroJ 

To the yogm whose spirit attains a unificil state in the uaiforrn bliss cn- 
j^derd by the deJeciatton of objects tike music, there occurs an ab¬ 
sorption and anchoring of the mind in that bliss. Where there is a con¬ 
tinuous and long Btnv of sounds from string instruments, one bis 
comes freed of other objects of cognition and becomes merged in that 
ultimate and verily of the form of that Supieme Ether fthc Brahmaa]. 
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From a Standard Musk Trratise {thirtccmh century a.d.) 

I From Slilmgaiieva, 

Wc atiort iha: Supreme Being of the furm of sound [Nada-Bmhmiti] 
which IS the one bliss without a second, and the light of ounsctousocss in 
all Ixiings that has manifested itself in the form of the universe. By the 
adoration of sound [ffrirf/r] are also adored Gods Brahma (the CtcatorJ, 
Vishnu [the Preserver), and Mahekafft (Shiva, the Destroyer], for they 
arc the embodiments of sound. 

froiB the Songs of Tyagardfa 

Tyagarata 0767-1547) was the farnmis saint-muiician of South India, The 
songs are translated from the Telugti- 

SANcfTAjNASAMi; (sffiLOPY; Saiagubhairavi^ 

O Mindf The knowledge of the science and art of music bestows on a 
person the bliss of oneness with the Supreme Being, 

Music such as is accompanied by the blissful oceanUkc stories of die 
Lord which are the essence of love and all the other sentiments blesses a 
person with oneness with the Lord. 

Music such as that cultivaurd by the discerning Tyagaraja bestows on a 
pcrHin aifecrinn [for fellow beings], devotiun (to Godj, aiiacliment to 
good men, the Lord’s Grace, austere life, mental concentiaiion, fame, and 
wealth, 

RACASUlifl^SA (mELOSTS AndotH^i) 

O Mind I drink and revel in the ambrosia of melody t it gi ves one the fruit 
of sacrifices and cnntempladon. renunciation as welt as enjoymentt 
Tyagaraja knows ihat they wlwr are proficient in sound, the mystic syllable 
Om, and the music notes*—which arc all of the form of the Lord Him¬ 
self—are tibcraied souls * 

Ifliilfl n 4fr luailljF ii Hcfc, bj ibcif 

*Fj!om i^lTAct Msaoil, the myibc byUjbtc 0^ PPjrr^ri fram n ifit lerm motCT of 
moDN^ n Bi ibe Jmll fcjmrticm mLio al ibc eflJp of * V^dsc rrdiatioDp 

praycf. of thani. fn ibe VpjuiibMil (eap«iiir^ ibe Qm cjjth to be regirdecl m 

ciiciiu: fif ibe V'eiiUp W«kisl ihr BrIiMtr wmftfiL 

b linwe whm BK jrfeawfi ffCHni while yid in m fmbodied MJte. 


CHAPTER XIll 



MOKSHA, THE FOURTH END 
OF MAN 


The fourth and final aim of man^ moksha* U the ciilmitiaiian of the other 
tbrec* but especially of the religious ideal ongixially asscciiiti-d vviih 
dharma- In the carlicii phase of Indian thought the otKcrv-ancc of the ooi- 
mic and mura! Jaw (riia) and the performance of dbarma in the form 
of sacrifice were be Sieved m as means of pmpiiiaitng the gods and gain¬ 
ing heavenly en|nymeni in ilic afterlife. From ihts idea—'that an act of 
dharma achicv‘ed mme meni or l>enefit which might be enjoyed on death 
developed the karma theory and its cnrolbry, die dixtrinc of rebirth. 
At this point, however* the thought that one thus passed from life to 
life and that there wasi no cJid to this series led to deeper reflecdon. An 
act being finite dtinm produce a rcsuli different from h or more lasting; 
a thing that docs not last is impeffect and cannnt be the laltimaic truth; 
what has been conditioned by acts, namely, this lifc^ is therefore perish¬ 
able and hence not capabk of producing real happiness. To one perplexed 
with this problem* Death itself, as in the Ka^/iti UfniniftiJ, revealed the 
sccrcL As one passed from biidi to birth and deail^ to death, what was it 
that endured Oiid continued as the substratum of conditiDned CJspcri- 
eiicc, of the happy and unhappy results of acts? What was it in man that 
formed the basii of all this irnnimigratory drama" If there was some- 
iJiing which endured such changes, it might yield tJic secret of restfiJnessp 
tnfiDitc peace, and lasting happiness. To attain ii^ one would naturally 
haw to turn away from the so^allcd limited good or happiness and ilie 
equally circumscribed means lo itn To one imcni on the supreme good or 
est-rlasLing bliss, even the pleasures of life were no di^Tcrent from its 
miseries, 15 bfuh lead to an endless cycle of cxpaTiencc and have to be 
transcended. As anything done within the sphere of cau^e and effeci was 
caught up in the lamc chain, icuon was no remedy; knowledge of the 
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trtiih alone could hdp one lo ri^ above the tramm juratory c)’clc or the 
wofld of cause and dTca. 

This line of thciuiflit s^irvcs aj the cunimon background for taicr sys¬ 
tems vL^bicli expounded the goal or the reality or the paih in difTcrent 
wa>'S, All were agfrtd that expertenee in this life was nci the whole to 
be considered mi$erabie and that deliverance (moksha) from it or its 
cessation was to be sought. The Upanishadi considered that hnowdedge 
of the tiuth WTOuid lead to realistation of the Seif as such, beyond ihc 
ccjndiiiuned esiitence in which it was involved; and tful behind thii 
world of cause and effect, underlying the phenomenon of thmgs tlmi 
come into being, change, decay, and tiisappeaf, there was one permanent 
reality: tsiitencc (sat), cbangcle» and consequcniiy sorrow'lcssj and of 
which know^lcdgc was net a quality but its very form, Tlic Upaniskads, 
for die most part, held this monistic vinv of one transcendeni ahsolutet 
but someiimei tbej' spoke :dso of the truth as a cranscciidcLnt personality. 
While the iormcT view led to a monism such as Slwnkara\ the biter view 
led to iheisdc schools^ which consiclcfcd one supreme god as the creatof, 
sustaincr, and destroyCf erf the universe, and w^hich developed the doctrine 
ijf dcTOtiom Inve, and surrender. To them release from the world (moksha 
or mukti) brought absorpiion into or esscjiiiai identLiy with the Lord. 

Like the first mentiuned panihcistk Upanishadic or Vcdantic school, 
there were others which also took iheir stand on knowledge as the means 
of attaining the everlasting g^K^d, They likewise turued away fmm sacri- 
Eccs and simibr ritual to inquire into the nature of reality. Sage Kanada, 
the founder of the Vaishcshika system, examined creauon and the uni¬ 
verse whose creation he attributed to aioms as the material cause; GikI 
was for him an efficient cause arid also a teacher and helper; knowledge 
of all physteals mentah and spiritual categories—which comprised maticf^ 
mind, spirit or souL both huirtiin and divine—and their res|^Kctive qualides 
and dilTcrences contributed to ihc attunmait of the everlasting good 
ttij^ircyasa. 

Sage Goiama, the founder of the Nyaya school, asserted that the misery 
exjicrienceii by man was due to birth (which involved death), the latter 
to activity, aeuviiy lo desire and diilike, and these to erroneous knowledge 
—a causal chain akin to that which the Buddha prcjchcd. The foliowers 
of this school were iheists^ pluralisis, and realists, and for them release 
or moksha wi.s a state in which the soul of man was absolutely nd of all 
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experience al sormw (mclu^ive of so-ciUcd "'plcnsure") and like 
unto a stone. 

The Saiikhy^ of Sa^t Kapib, wtiose doctrines arc fouittl echoed in the 
Upunishads, ceniidered release from the misery of idl life here and in 
the heiavcRS as attainabk by the knowledge of rbc truth concerning Self 
or suuL on the one hand, and the material univerie on the other. The 
truth .ibout these two Is diat all experiences arc due solely to the Utter 
and Dot to the ever-purc $ouL It is only imagined thai they belong 10 the 
soul because of its proximiiy to matter :ind ns erroneous idcntjhcaiion 
with tnaiier as agent and enjayer. The Yoga of Sage Paianjali set forth 
the process of jisycholcigieal discipline by which one could attain this re¬ 
lease (moksha) or isolation (^ai^atya) of the soul from involvement with 
malter and its doings. 

Now all these five schooh of Hindu philosophy aimed at release from 
the miieiy of mundane experience and tninsmigration (sam- 

sara)^ and all emphasized knowledge oJ one kind or another. Among 
these^ the school which primarily based itself on tlic Upanixhads, it^e 
Vcdaniap UKik dilTcrerit forms, monistic and panihcLstic or thcistic, llic 
Mlmamsa uiuiie, as n school, still stood for the perfurmanee of ordained 
duii« (dharma) and sacrifkUl and meritorious acts (karma). Aciktn, of 
cnur«4 could not be eliminated so long as a man lived; the most pJiilosch 
phy could do was to take the sting out of action. The monistic phikm^ 
phen, recognizing rbr disciplinary value of acts and duties, as indeed 
of ethics, accordingly assigned them a place under sdiHfarras or prepara- 
uiry dc^iplines. Acts could funetkm in litis way as ancillary to knowledge 
provitling they were not done with the cxpectaEiun of perscjtial gain, or 
from the theistic viciv^ as an expression iif devotion^ pzt>vjded liicy were 
dedicated to the Lord^ Either way. ihe doer abandoned not the acu but 
tile desire for its truit- Thus when action was adjusted to Vedanta and 
qualified by kiwrwledge or devotloiv h 100 Liccamc a mcpins of lilsradon. 

This reconciliation of action wiih knnwdcdge and devotion, which also 
removed ihc cnniradiction between dliarma and moksha, was the great 
cotitfLbuiinn of the Ehagd^aJ Gild, [n modern times, when increasetl 
amvily has become a duminani fcaitirF of Indian life^ it i% tn this text 
with its phibsophy of selfless and dedicated ucUun that the whole Indian 
nation has turned for inipiratiQn. 
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THE BHAGAVAD GITA 

The Song a} tfu Ijord {Bhagavad Gui\ whith H hy far the best known 
fcli^io-philosophical icsi m Sanskrit, may be considered the most typical 
exprcjiion of Hinduism as a whole and an auihoriiaiivc manual of the 
Krishnaite religion (ijC^ the popular cult of Krishna) in partlcuiar. 

Even in very early times there had existed, side hy tide with the hieratic 
Vcdic relijjitui, several popular, tribal religions. The god* *nd goddesses 
of these tribal jjcoplc differed from the divinities of the oAcini Vcdic 
pantheon, and the religious practices associated with them also ditiered 
fundamentally £rom the religious practices of the Vcdic Aryans. Neverthc- 
trw these indigenous religions evcmuafly found a place under the brood 
mantle of the Vcdic religion. While Brahmanism remained in the as¬ 
cendancy', their sphere of influence was restricted to the tribes among 
which they had originated. But the gradual dniline of Brahtnanism. in 
the face of cumpctiiiun from tiuddlusm and Jainism, afforded these popu¬ 
lar religions an opportunity to assert ihcmsclwcs; and indeed, the Brah- 
madists themselves seem to have encouraged this development to some 
extent as a means of meeting the challenge of the more heterodox move- 
ments. At the same time, among the indigenous rcligionB, with their 
variety of gods and religious practices, a commoo allcgia nee to the atuhor- 
ity of the Veda provided a thin, hut nonedidess rigniftcani, thread of unity. 
This is the genesis of Hinduism, which hroughl together under its banner 
large masses of people, and, at the same time, kept the Vedtc tradition 
alive. 

One significant constituent of this all^mhracing Hinduism was Krish- 
tinism, which seems to liavc originated and spread among the tribes of 
Western and Central India, like the Vrishnis, the Satvatas, the Abhiras, 
and the Yadavas. It* principal teacher was Krishna, who was associated 
with the abovB-inemicincd tribes as either their temporal or their spiritual 
leader, and was In course of time, transformed into a tribal god. That this 
tribal god and the religious movcnicni inspired by him were originally 
not eoim tcnanccd by the Vcdic rcltgioR is suggested by the episode at 
ihe Govardhana mountain (/farijyijiwj/a, 7^“73)» desenhes the an- 

lagonism to and subsequent sublugauon by Krishna of the chief Vcdic 
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gtxJ Indm. Tliii is clearly symbolic of the growing predomioance of the 
pnpukf religion over the hienuie Brahmanic religion^ But the religion of 
Krishn;! typifies the paradoxical characteristic of Hinduism mentioned 
namely, that it was a fundamenial departure from Brahmanism 
which nonetheless remained within the bounds of loyaky to the Veda, 
The GiTd^ fociiM piin of the great epic of India, the Great Ptterti (or 
of the Driccrtdaijii BkaTi^ta {h^tahdhharaia)* which has gathered 
a veritable encyclopedia around the epic story of ihe rivalry between the 
iviiuravas^ led by Duryodhana^ and iihcir cousins the Pandavas^ kd by 
Yudhishihira, Both honses v.~erc descended from Ktjfu and ultimately 
from the famous Vcdic tribe of the Bharatas which gave India her 
name Bhurai. Tlic struggle culminated in the great war won by the 
Pacuhvas and their allies with tfic help of Krishna, Chiefly due in its 
numemus and elevsued psaages on the subjecu of wisdom, duty, and 
liberation from mundane existence, the epic, which probably uFulerwcni 
its last major revision c, fourth century a.p. in the Gupta period, became 
sacred to Liter Hindus as pan of the Smriti scripiuret. 

When in the course of the growth of the MahdhAdratu, ihc bardic his- 
Torical poem relating to the Kuru-Bharatas was being transformed into 
an early form ol the cpic^ two principal processes had Ijccn in opemdon, 
namely I the bardic cnlargemeiit of the original balLLiJ<yck relating to 
the Kuru-Kbarand the Krishnaitc redaction of the bardic material. 
The Gita must indeed hasT served as the corncrsconc of this Rrishnaite 
supersinjcture. Though the Gitd mainly epitomizes the teachings of 
Krlshnai after It had been included in the eync it also was subjected, like 
(he rest of the epic, to the flnai process of Brahmanic rtvisionp 
The religion of Krishna differed from the Upantshads^ as %%t|[ as from 
Buddhism and lainism^ first and foremost in its teaching about the goal 
of human life. Tiie tJpanisbads generally put forth the view that, since 
this phenomenal wc^rld and human existence are in some sense unreah 
man should renounce this worldly lire and aim at realizing the essential 
identity of his soul with the Universal Sell, svliich is the one and only 
ab!6t>ltitc reality. The Uponishadk attitude toward life and society is fun¬ 
damentally iiidividuatisLic^ The Gita, on the other hand, teaches that man 
has a duty to promote io^amAgrahn^ or the stability^ solidarity, grid prog* 
ress of society* Society can function properly only on the principle of the 
*Tlie flbbfc*iawd title of iht ^fms&t-ad 
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ethical imsrde|,«n(icnce nf its variou* constituents. As an essentisi con* 
stitucjit of society 1 therefore, man must have an airtive awarenrM, of his 
social obljRatiotis. The soa-dhsfnd (lit, ones own dharma, set of duiici) 
or the specific social ohligaiions of dUfcfcni types of men ar^ according to 
the Cf/J, best embodied in the doctrine o£ the four classes. The Cfni, how- 
cfler, emphasises ilw metaphysical significance of that scheme, according 
to which all ebsses are equal and csseniial, while it insists mainly on 
man’s actis-c recognition of ti>i-dherm# or his own specific social obliga* 
lions. 

The second fundamental point on which the Cifu differs from Upani* 
shadic thought foliow's logically from the first. The Upanishadic ideal of 
spiritual emancipation through knowledge involves the acceptance of the 
unreal character of the phennmmal world. Through his actions, con* 
sciousty or iinconstiouslyf man becomes invotved in the tentacles of this 
fictitious world and is thus rcnWTcd farther and farther &om his goal. A 
complete abnegation of action, therefore, came to be regarded almost as a 
ftne non of 4 true sectier's spiritual quest. The ideal of social integrity 
(iai^arangruAir) through entoined by the GjiJ, on the other 

hand, implies an active way of life. ITie Crrd, mdeedp most often speaks 
in terms of yoga (application to ivorit or sdf-disciplinc) rather than 
of muLsha (release or iiberation}, Tlie teacher of the Gili has discussed, 
at great length, the why anJ the how of the yoga of action (karma' 
yoga). The activism inculcated by the GjjJ is, however, not nf the enm- 
mon variety. It is tinged—perliaps under the influence of Upanishadic 
and Buddhist thought—with an element nf renundjiioo. ft argues that 
action, as such, U not detrimental to one's attainment of his spiritual goal. 
It is only one's attachment to the fruits of action that keeps one eternally 
involved in the cyde of birth and death. The Giro, therefore, teaches the 
art of “acting and yet not acting," ije., acting without hecomkig personally 
involved in the act! or. 

Whereas Vedic ritual practices were exclusive in charaaer, Krislina 
sponsors a way of spiritual life in which all can participate. It is the yoga 
of devotion (bhakii yoga). In canirut to ritual sacrifice the Giia offers a 
concept of sacrifice embracing all actions done in fulfillment of one's 
svit-dkarma and without attachment to their fniitt, ITiis way of devo¬ 
tion presupposes the recognition of a personal god—in the present con¬ 
test, of course, Krishna himself—who is regarded a* bcang responsible for 
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the creatjoru prcservaiioo, and destruction of the tjni^Trsc, The <levotcc 
serves that God like a loyal servani, always craving some kind of personal 
oammimiojj with Him. Tlic criterion of iruc wfirjhifij acor^rding to the 
doctrine of devcticm^ is not die richness or profuseness of the materials 
used for wonhlp nor the tturobef and variety of religious ohser%Mnccs in¬ 
volved in It rather ihe earnestnc&s, the faiihp and ihc sense of com¬ 
plete surrender to the Divine on the pan of the devt^tee (bliakm)* Such a 
devotee—whatever his age* sex, learning, nnti social status—compels G<jd 
to become his friend, guJdcK and philosopher. Ttie way of dcvoiioti thus 
more simple^ mtjre direct, iind more effective than any other religious 
practice. To this traciving of devotiuOi^ hcxvevcr^ Knshna makes one sig- 
niheant addition. He iiuists tliat a true praciittoner of the yoga uf [ictton 
(karmayogin) alsr* become a true devotee^ for^ by following his own duty 
the karmayogin is doing ihe will of God and parriciputing 
in the divine projects 

Krishnaism cannot boast of any tndependeiii phituLSophtcal system nf its 
own* The great virtue of the Cjxj is ibai, instead of dilating upon the 
points of difference among the various systems of thougfit and practice, 
it emphasises the points of agreement aiTKmg thetit and thereby brings 
about a philosophical and rcliginus iviuhesls. VVe have already suggested 
iliat the Cl fa underwent a kind of Brahmamc reorientadDn. One of the 
more signihcant results of tbi^ reorientation, as far a^ the personality of 
Krishna is concerned, was ihai this tribal gr>d, ^v]lo was essendally non- 
Vcdic Ln origin and w^hosc character had already become syncretic, came 
lo be regarded as an avatar (incarnation) of the Vedk god Vishnu, and as 
idmtJcal with the Upanishadic Brahman. 

Due no doubt to this synthetic character, study of the Ghd 

has given rise lo a variety uf problems pertaining Iwtb lu its form and 
its cuntenr. It is^ for instance, asked whether ihe lexc of the Gird, as w'c 
have it today^ actually represents its "orjgmal" icxt. Then there is ihc 
question coiiccraing the rcladon between the Gir^I and the 
Can the elaborate teaching emboiiicd in the Cifd have been imparted by 
Krishna to Arjuna just when ibe great battle of Kurukshetra was nn the 
point of commencing? Funher, can the various teachings of Krishna 
be said to have bceu presented So the present text of the Gha in a logical 
sequence? Wnuld la rcarrangemeni nf the text ikh yield belter results in 
ihis respect ? Coming to the teachings of the Gifd^ some schobrs aver that 
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its miij) meiaphysial fcnindjlioris have been derivctJ from the Sankhy:} 
system, the Vediimie (maiiistic) tcndcncici being supcrimpnscd on iheni 
only in J super fid jI maimer, while other schbliirs arc of the opinion that 
it is just the other way amuiwl Arguments arc again atiduced in support 
of the two opfxising views that the Gita in its onginal form was a philo' 
sophical ircatiic only kier adrjpted by Krishnaism, and, on ihe other hand, 
th,it basically it embodied the kshatriya code of conduct as sponsored by 
Knshna, the philosophical specuLitions having found their wiiy in it only 
itieidcntjlly. There is also the problem contcming the norm of ethical 
conduct, ITic views expressed on the subject by the Gita itself do not ap¬ 
pear to be quite consistent. At some places (5,14; *^* 59 ) h U said diat it 
is man's inherent nature {suabhatfa or prakriii) which delcrmiiies fits ae- 
tioas. while elsewhere (tt.33; tShi) man U described as funciionitig only 
as an instrument of the Divine Will, It is further suggested (a,? 5 ) that one 
should act in such a manner tlm he is not dicrchy subjected to public 
disgrace. The teacher of the CM also points (16,24) ^ script lire as the 
authority for determining what should be done and what should not be 
done, and concludes by saying (18^3) that, rcficcijiig fully «n the doctrine 
declared by him, one should act js one chooses. These arc only some typ¬ 
ical problems of the many which are often discussed in conncciioii sviili 
the work. The CM need not he approached as if tt were a systematic 
trealise, in which the princiisal subject is treated with scientific or logical 
rigor. Being included in die popular epic, the GM also inherited epic 
characteristics of style and presentation. Ntrerthclcss. this original com¬ 
pendium of Krishtiaite religion, philosophy, aod ethics has been presented 
in the epic on a very dramatic background and in such a manner that 
there should be no ambiguity so far as its principal teachings arc con¬ 
cerned. 

You Hatft To Fi^ht 

When the armiM of the Kaurin*» and the PIndavas woe arrayed on the baitk- 
field of Kurukshetra, waiting for the signal to commence ihe fight, the Pandasa 
hero, Arjona. seeing that rehuTcs and friends were ranged against each other, 
was suddenly overcome by deep spiritual dcspomlcBcy, It would be sinful, he 
felt, to kill his imn kindred for the sake of kingdom. Therefore;, not as a coward, 
but as a morally couscicnlioiu and Jeiifitivc person, he lay down bis boss' and 
deebred to his friend and charioteer, Krishna, that lie isould nut tight- Krishna 
then attempted to eonvince Aruuia that be would be committing a sin if he 
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frilled to perfom hit own duty (jra-d.^iir#rTd) as; a ivarrior^ As for hb 

over taking 1 he \iwi of dthoMi. ihlf arose from a dclmlon which Krbhfia proceeds 

lo dbpi^l in the ftillDwing passage: 

[From Crfi^xii-37J 

The Blessed Lord said: 

You griesT for those who should not he mourned p and yet you speak words 
of wisdom f The learned Jo not grieve tor the dead or for the living. 

Never, indeed, was there a time when T was hotp nor svhen you were not, 
nor these lords of men. Never* too, will there be a timcj herrafter, 
when we shall not he. 

As in this body, there are for the embodied one f i.e-* the soul] childhoodp 
youthp and old ag^ even so there is the raking on of anorher body* The 
wise sage is not perplexed thereby. 

Goniacts of the sense-organs, O aon of Kunth give rise to cold and heat» 
and pleasure and pain. They come and gOp and are noi permanmu Bear 
with them, O Bharata. 

That man, whom these [sense-contacts] do not d^oufalc, O chief of men* 
tn whom pleasure and pain are alike* who is wisc^he becomes eligible 
for immortality. 

For the nonexistent (asat) there is tk» comirig into existence? nor is there 
passing into nnnexistence for the existent (sat). The ultimate natiire 
of these two is perceived by the seers of truth.^ 

Kjiow chat to be mdcstructibir by which all thU is pervaded. Of this im¬ 
perishable one, no one can briiig about dcstruciion. 

These bodies of the eternal eznbextied one, w'hii is indestructible and in¬ 
comprehensible, are said to have an end. Tliercfore hght, O Bharata. 

He wh(i regards him [i^ the soul] as a slayer^ and he whii regards him 
as slain—both of them do ntH know the truth; fcr this one neither sbys 
nor is stain p 

He is not bom, nor does he die at any lime; nor* having once come to be 
urlli he again come not to be. He b unborn, eternal, permanent^ and 
primeval; hr is nni slain when the body is slain. 

Whoever knows him to be indesirucuble and eternak unborn and im¬ 
mutable—how and whom can such a man, O son of Pritba, cause to be 
sbin or slay 
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]tm ^ a tnnnt Unving ciff old garmcnis^ puts €^n other, new ones, even 
to does the embodied nnr, buvmg cast oA old bodies, take on otheft new 
ones. 

Weapons di> not cleave himt fire does not bum btoi; nor does water 
drench him, nor the wind dry him up. 

He is nncleavabJe, he is unhurnabic, he is undrcnchable, as also unchyable. 
Ek k eternal, all-pervading^ stable, immovable, e^dsdng from time im' 
memorial 

Ht is ^id to be unmnnifest, unthinkable, and unchangeable. Therefore, 
knowing him as sucK you should not grieve [ for him]. 

And even if you regard him as Uckig perpetually born and as perpetually 
dying, even then, O long-armed one^ you shciuld not grieve for him. 

For, to one who is bcKrn death U certain and certain is birth to one who 
has died. Therefore in connection with a thing ihar is inevitable you 
shrmid not grieve^ 

lirnmuiifcst in their beginnings arc beings^ inanifciL in the middle stage, 
O Bhurata, and unmauifest, aigain;,^ in their ends+ For whai then should 
iherc beany lunieanition? 

Scimtone perceives him as d marvel; similarly, another tipcaks of him as 41 
marvel; another, Sigum, hears of him as a marvel; and, even after hear¬ 
ing of him, no one knows him. 

The tmlxjdicd one wi rhin die iK>dy of everyone^ O BliiraUi is ever un- 
sbyablc. Therefore, you should not grieve for any being. 

Funher, having regard to your own dharma [dutyj you should nut falter. 
For a kshatriyu there does not exist another greater good than war 
enjoined by dUarma. 

Blessed are the kshatriyai* O son of Pritha, who get such a war, which 
being, as it werCj the open gate to heuven, cotnes to ihem o£ its own 
accord. 

But if you do fii5t fight this baak winch is enjoined by dharma, then you 
will have given up your own dluirma as well as glory, and you w ill incur 
sin* 

Moreover, all beings will recoimi your eternal jnCamy. And for one who 
h:i& been hntiofcd. infamy is wwsc than death. 

The greji ar warriors ivill think of you as one who has rtfmincd from 
battle through fear^ having been once grcaily respected by them, you 
will then he reduced to pettiness. 
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Those who ate not favorably iactitied toward you will speak many unm- 
lentblc wordi> slmidering your nuglit, Whatj Indeed, can be cfiore paui' 
ful than thxii? 

Either, bemg slain, you will attain hcavcnj or being victorbus, you will 
cn}oy [ij, rule] the earth. Theiefore arise, O son of Runt!, intern on 
battle. 

IVAy Karnja-Yoga? 

In the pnxediiig powage. Krishna hat addressed himself spcctfieally to the cisc 
oE Arjuiui. Now he inidares a more or less genera! discussion of the ihcory and 
piraetke of the yoga of action, arguing against the view that rcnimcLsimii entails 
only phs-sical rcntwieiaiion of all aciiviiy, or that such a renundation, by ttself, 
is condttcis'e to the attainment o£ one's spiniuaL goaL 
I From BAagjptiJ Gita, 3,4-24 J 

Not by nonperfomintice of actions tk>e& a mtin attain freedom from nctinn; 

nor by mere renutichtlbn of aciioni does he nltaiii his spiriiunt grial> 

For no one, Indeed, con remain, for even a single mtimciit, unengaged in 
activity, since everyone, being powerless, is nude to act by the dispost- 
dons (gunas) of matter (prokrlti) -^ 

Whoever having restrained bus organs of aciion still continues to brood 
over the objects of scnscs-hc, the deluded one. is called a hypocrite. 

Hut he who, having amt rolled the sense-organs by inears of the mind, 
O Arjuna, follows without attachment the path of ,utioii by means 
of the organs of action—he excels. 

Do you do your allotted work, for action is supenor to nonaction. Even 
the normal functioning of your body cannot be accomplished through 
a«btile$sness. 

Except for the action done for sacrifice,® all men are under the bondage 
of ACttOD, Therefore, O son of Kund, do you undertake aciiun for 
that purpose, becoming free from all attacluncnu 
Having, in ancient times, created men abng with saerillcc,* Prappaii 

’Cl nofic T#i 

'Thii k, fioffle m ttoe ipitil aa-ificc £la« ikK cnUrtglc ihc dm irt in ixme- 

* tu ihii ABil iha ktt Krip^hm dewiclMp* laatbcr arpjiltrdl in hvta oS thr 

ytjga lCHiin> twmdVK TVfrjr iT^n to rtt^oil^ hh tolc in the ^heiTw nf v^armic 
kluLi m\ Jui to ici Itifieiidnkfif. U lib hiU E£i ita ia, ihe cciEmiH will be 

Luinni muM Tbk il the IfU^k thsufy tjui^ tirjbmiuiELfD. 
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said: “By means of this [wcrificc| do you bring forth- May this prove 
to be the yiclder of milk in the form of your desired ends, 

“D<» you foster the gods by means of ikis and let those gods fostci you; 
[thus I fostering cadi oiher, both of you will attain to the aupreme good, 

“For die gods, fostered by sJcriftce, will grant you the enjoyments which 
you desire. Whoever enjoys die enjoyments granted by them without 
giving to them in return—he is, verily, a thief." 

The good people who eat what » left after the sacrifice * are released from 
all sins. On the other hand, those sinful ones who oxik only for ihctn- 
selves—they, verily, eat their own sin. 

From food crc,itures come into licing; from rain ensues the production of 
food; from sacrifice results rain; sacrifice has its origin from aeden 
(karma).* 

Know action to originaie from tlit Brahman and die Brahman to origi¬ 
nate from the Imperishable- Thciefore, tlic Brahman, which permeates 
all is ever established In sacrifice. 

Whoever, in this world, does not help in the tocating cif the wheel thus 
set in motion^hc is of sinful life, he indulges in mere pleasures of sense, 
and he, O son of Pritha, lives in vain. 

But the man whose delight is in the Self alone, who is content with the 
Self, who is satisfied only wldun the Self—for him there exists nodiiog 
that needs to be dune. 

He, verily, has in this world uo purpose to be served by action dime nor 
any purpose whatsoever to be served by action abnegated. Similarly, he 
does not depend ou any bcinp for having Hit purpose served. 

Therefore, without attachment, always do the work drat has to be done, 
for a man doing hit work without aEiachmcnt attains lo the highest goal. 

For, verily, by means of work have Jaiiaka and others attained perfecdoo. 
You should also do your work witJt a view to the solidarity of sodety 

Whatever a great man docs, the very same the common man does. What¬ 
ever uonn of conduct he sets up, that the people follow. 

Thctc is not for me, O stm of Pritha, in the dicoe worlds, anything that 

' That n, iImk whaie fim itid Jnremort eanort tt (h« promotna ootliuc onJrf wAkll 

tacfifkx: uutitai, Afhl Oof tay sdJiiij uiiercsL 

bs indoiA, rfie for« wllidi tcti iUld in owe™ ihr taunk 

—unr i-f^g ^—jjift—(dadr-HcmUir^f—tfrtkiD- 
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haa 10 be done nor anything unobiained to be obtained; and yet ! con- 
tiitue to be engaged in aicUon. 

For if ever I did nni remain engaged tn action 110 wearied, O son of Priilii, 
men would in every way follow in toy track. 

These worktj would fall into min if I did not do my work. 1 would then 
be the cjeaior of cham and would destroy these jTeoplc. 

The Technique of K^rma-Yoga 

The Cita essentially embodies a code of conduct After having theorciically 
estaWished that, in order to fulfill one’s social cshligatiotij, one has inevitably 
to Jo one's appoimed work, the CM now lays down the practical eouise by 
following whii one can, even while engaging oneself in work, remain ynin- 
volved in its eonsequenecs. The GM thereby meets the most common objection 
to the vi>ay of work- It is, indeed, this pracdcal aspect of the yoga of action 
(karma-yoga) which has been dilated upon in the major part of the poem. 

[From BAagavad CM. 3.25-35 1 4 « 3 ’'^i 

The Btesed Lord said: 

lost as the unwise act being attached to their action, even so should the 
wise act, O bharata, but without attachment, and only with a view' to 
promoting the solidarity of society. 

One should not crctic any conRia in die minds of the ignorant who are 
attached w action. On the contrary the wise man, himself atdng in ac¬ 
cordance with the technique of the yoga of action, should induce them 
willingly to undcnafce alt [prescribed] actions. 

Actions of every kind are actually done by the disposition-s of nutter 
[prakritij; ^ and, still, a person whore mind U deluded by the ego 
thinks: "I am the doer [of those actions]." 

But he, O Mighty-armed One, wJio knows the truth of the distinctness of 
the soul from the dispositions of maltci and from the actions [resulting 
therefrom], does not become attached [to the results of actians], realiz¬ 
ing that the dispositions operate upon the dispositions. 

Those who arc deluded by the dispositions of matter bccoine attached to 
the disposition and the actions [resulting from them]. One who knnw's 
the whole truth shnuld nor make such dulbrds, who do nut know the 
whole truth, falter [by himself renouncing all action]. 

' Cf. none aj. 
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Renouncing tnio Me M ttainns, with j-atir miml llxed; on the Sclf^ and 
becoming free from dciire and all sense of "my-ncss,” do you fightt 
from your spiritual fever. 

Time mefiT wlio, full of birh and withoui malice, always follow this. 

My teaching—they are, verily* freed from the bandage of actions, 
Those, Oft the other band, whrx treating My teaching with supercilious- 
tiesi, do not fylluw lt“know thcjn^ who arc utterly cDnioundetl in 
wisdom and are senseless, to be completely k/st. 

Even the man of knowledge acts in accordance with his ovvn innate na¬ 
ture, Ikings have to follow the diciaies of their innaic naitirc. What can 
repression avail? 

The juraction .md aversion of 4 scnsc^rgan in respea of the objects of 
chat seiise-urgan are jnheTcndy dctcrmintcL One shtuild tun come under 
their sway for they arc his way layers. 

Better is one's own dharma fcLiis duties] which one may be siblc to fulRlI 
but imperfectly^ than the dharma of others which is mote eaitly jctom- 
plished. Better is death in the fulfUlmciit of delc s own dharma. To adept 
the dharma ot ochers is perilous. . . . 

The fourfold cbn sysictn created hy Me in accordance with the vary¬ 
ing dispositions and the actions {resulting therefromThough 1 am its 
creator* know Me^ w hq am immuiablc^ to be a non doer/ 

Actions do not cling to Me, for I have no yearning br their fruit. He who 
knuivs Me thus [and himself acts in that spirit] is not bound hy actions. 
So knowing was action done ev^n by men of old who sought liberatlufi. 
Therefore do the same action [Lc., your class duties] which was done 
by the aftdcfits in ancienL times. 

What action? What is jjaacdon?—as to this even the wise sages arc 

*\n miiU. lltFei pnoponilwfti hivff hecr^ ^rth: TK^ icftaflae ihs fuur cluh». 

whkK «£iiuri«i ihc pniromMlt kuual ididiiitlr in Uic mmt m^- 

nef^ it creuErd Thcfitbvc i\\ men, r«mierkaj{ itkaatdrcs la ibc Dvtii\a wilkp 

UiDiikl fttlfill fhof rcipft.tive duiki m. wrth ilut tchEni?^ i| ThJi 

Kbemc u dni|(n«l GoU ta HXoniafKt wHh xhc WS'ies |^[vp«niijfEirT ?ad capKitia tif 
ailtefrrri: *cti si Jt ii Imt Atlknsf. tied Creafed iht intu-d^ iyitCfH #1 i (wn 

Ed llu 31 ^-dA^m^. He luil tCh net in llle fullklKmcm tlui bat He SCtcd 

ifl S pef/relh’ tfitiiREfTtiXcH ind Htmttaciitfd maRnfr. Tboirfort, era m t^EE? cd Hr 

reiitajiKil fm fnim lunilijcr w JilifiXL Jn EEthrf dinnji^ki He u u £u thr 

^Anw^iiciieo or Hb were Me i^t * He htti thiu tkniiia- 

^nai^ d&cuy cf |}k hoehfibliw ^ U that, ^ul td Ehne tbicr 

prk^p«4ifiD4U. m ihe prnem ahatett, li a tne but one wtikb Kriilma fk^iticuluiy 

i-mph-L riTe . 
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confciundcd. 1 wtU expound acitun to vou, knowing which you will be 
nitrated from cviL 

One has to realize what is action: similarly, one has w realize whai is 
wrong action; arid one has also to realize what is inaction. Inscrutable, 
indeed, U the way ol action. 

He who secs inaction in action and anion in inaction, he is discerning 
among men, expert in the technique of karma-yogii, the doer of the entire 
aainn jenjoinctl by his dli:irma|. 

He wherae undcriakingi are alt tlcvoid uE motivating desires and purposes 
and whose actions arc consumed by the fire of knowledge^hun the wise 
call a man of learning. 

Renouncing all attachment in the Emits of .ictions. ever content, inde- 
pendem such a pc'"*'" engaged in action, does not do any¬ 

thing whatever."* 

This cniuept h.« been set forth for you according to Sankhya.” Listen 
now to this one according to Yoga, being endowed with which mental 
attitude. O son tif Priiha, you will cast away tile Iwiidagc of actions.^® 
Hcrctn there is no loss of any effort, nor docs there exist any impediment. 

Even a liltic practice of this dhflrma saves one from great fear. 

In this [technique}, one's mind is feed on action alone fnoi its frutts|; 
11 is single-aimed, O loy |U, scion] of the Kurus, while the thoughts of 
thuic whose minds ate not feed on action alone are many branched and 
endless. 

This Ibwcry speech, which the litidisceming proebim. who arc fondly 
attached to die Vedic [ritualistic] doctrine and who, O son of Pritha, 
assert that there is nudtmg else, whose minds are full n£ desires and 
who are inicm on heaven—a speech which yields nothing but birth 
after birth as the fruit of action and whkh byi down various spcclTlizcd 
rites for the attainment of enjoyment and supremacy—by that speech 
of the ritualists the minds of those w'ho arc attached to enjoyment and 
supremacy are carried aw*ay, and their minds, which should be feed 
exclusively on action, ate not established in concentration. 

The Vedas have the operation of the three constituent properties of matter 

■ Tlut ih ihM dejwcitiinjf cm iny iUKhment w iTcnnn lo acikkcu 
“ At iiw ik erf tcmcff ttdl 

tiitiicr li^Ktbn. "You Hare To Fitfht.” 

^Sinktiyi insl Vtiga here tep^meni rbtf ihwcliciil Ap[Wiaieh iiuJ the firai- 

lical itjirpriJdck t£j p^fiaJem., 
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the phenomenal world) ai their subject in utter; transcend, O 
Arfiina. ihe o^«:rulion nf the three ennsdtuent prnpenies- FteozFme free 
from dualiiies,^ ever abiding in pure essence inJifIcrcisi to 

aequisition and presetvaiion+ possesi^d of the Self. 

As much pnrpose ihcnc is in a pind tn a fdace which flooded with water 
everywhere, so mueb |iurpo*e there is in all the Vedas for a brahman 
who possesses true knovvIedgCn 

.\ction alone is your conccrni never ai all its fruits* Let not the fruiis of 
action be your mntist, nor let yourself be attached to iaaetbn* 

Steadfast in Yoga, cng^ige y4>ursclf in actbji&, Dhananpya, abandoning 
aiLtchmcjit and becoming even-minded lu ^^uccess and failtine. Such 
even-mi ntkdiicss is called yoga. 

Far irtferbr is mere action Uj action done according to the technique of 
karniLi yoga, O Dhanunjaya. Seek refuge in the [right| fnental auitude. 
Wretched arc those who are motivated by the fruits of action* One who 
□os according to the lechnique of komta-yoga casts off, in dsis world, chc 
consequences of Ixnli his good and his bad nets. Therefore take to 
this yoga* Yoga is skill in actions. 

TAe Dociriar of Di't^oiiori 

The Hfiugai'vd (Tlw. like moit of the lesfts fcUdng in popular Hinduism, 
rcccoiimends devoliofj (hhakli) the cfikaeintis form of religion, De-^ 
vtidofi^ ai drscrihed in the protippiMei the rccpguhi<^ ^ ^ pcjscmjl Gcd„ 
who U otmilpteseni, ominseient, and unuiiportcnt^ and who confers His grace 
on the dcvuiec^howevcr lowly he may be—when lie surrenders himself unre^ 
urvedly to Him. 

[Erotn BAiigiivad ^4—14) 

0013 AMD Tlia CHEATIOS' 

The Blessed Lord said: 

By Me is al! This world pervaded ihmugh My naivritanEft-sf form. .All be¬ 
ings abide in Ma bui L do not abide in ihem. -* 

And yet the beings do ruii abide in Me; behold My supreme yoga. Sus- 
tainer of beings, hut not abiding in beifsgs, Ls My Self^ the bringer into 
being of all beings, 

“Thr E«cr^ ef fipjxsHtts, such ai plnturE uni^ pain, 3n3ch4Twar ^ elC. 

“The dhiineivin brtwtea tlw- intaTiHUw Gisti and the uiiaimHictiLil fkMihttil ii em- 
pluilziCft LD thil utui [hr laaCl 
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Juat as the mighiy air, always moving evcryivhen:. abides in the sky, even 
so fb all beings abitk in Me.'® Understand this well! 

All beings, O son of Kunll, pass mco My material nalurc [prakrhi, primal 
matter] at tlie close of the svorld cyde; and at the beginning of the next 
world cyde 1 again bring them forth. 

Having recourse to My own material nature, 1 bring forth, again and 
again, this entire multitude of beings, which is helpless under iht con- 
tml of matter. 

Tlicsc aicts do not, hovvever, bind Me, O Dhanonjaya. for 1 remain as if 
uncunccmcd, unattached to these acts. 

With Me as the overseer docs primal matter give hirdt to this world— 
movable and immovable; .ind by reason of this, O son of Kunti. does 
the world keep revubing in its cuursc. 

The deluded despise Me, the great lord of beings, who have assumed a 
human body, not rcaliaing My higher existence. 

They of vain hopes, of vaio actions, of vaiu knowledge, and devoid of 
tvisdom prtake of the dduding nature of Eends and deinons. 

The gre;ii-souled ones, on the other hand, O »n of Priilia, partaking of 
the divine nature, worship Me with undiscracted mind, knowing Me 
41 the immutable source of all beings. 

Ever glorifying Me, always striving in My service, and stead!asi in vow-s. 
bowing down to me w'iih devotion, they worship Me with constam 
application. 

Divine Manifcttiitions 

Though God is univenally immaneni. His presence is to be realized through 
his moat striking manifesuiions, that is to say, through whsteiner is endowed, 
in a Special way, with glory, majesty, and vigor. 

[From B^agapad C2(b. 10,20-04, 4 *>' 4^5 •'• 3 - 4 * * 4 “> 7 < -b 3 i- 34 ! 

9 . 3 J- 34 ; 18.66-49] 

I am, O Godalccshn [iat, Arjunal, the Self ahitling in the beam of all 
beings; I .im the beginning, the middle, and also the end of bongs. 

Of the Adityai 1 am Vishnu; of the tunirnaries, the radiant sun; 1 am 
Mariehi of the Maruts; of the stars t am the moun. 

" ITle bt'inijp in Gim} ihc amt fcmt ifhI Co the Mimr cXTcttt u iif ibldes in the 

Mtiliiiijc. LLFiiTeoid ipace. Thai u tp hjt^ tMH iH affm liic iiiiinuliyc 

3c!£r 4^ GwL 
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Of iht Vedas I am the Sdma the gods I am Indrai of the sense- 

organs 1 am the mmd: of living beio^ I am rhe senticnccn 

Of the Rudras I 3ja3 Shankara |Shii^a j; Kubem T am of the Yakshas one! 
Rakshasas^ of the Vosus I am Agni; Mcru 1 am oi peaked mountains. 

Of the ofEdating priests, know me, O son isf Pritha. to be the chief— 
Buhaspati^ of ihe army commanders I am Skonila; of watef reservoirs 
1 am the occam . . , 

There is no end to My divine manifesudons* O Tornieiitaf of the Frje, 
Here, bovvevcfj has been proclaimed by Me the citctit of My divine 
glory only through a few illusttaiJcjns, 

’^^^lichcvc^■ entity is endowed with glory and with ma|csty^ and is, verily, 
fidl of vigtir—each such cndcy do you know to have originated horn 
a fraciion of My splendot. 

Or rather, ivhat need is there, O Arjufui* for this detailed knowledge nn 
your pan? Tliis entire world do I support and abide in with only a 
single fraetbn of Myself, 

COn^S OMNIJORM 

Arjuna said: 

As You have declared Yauf Self to bc;, O Supreme Larch ^ven so it is. ! 
desire tft see Your supreme fomrii O Supreme Person. 

If You think that it ^ti be seen by me* O Lord, then reveaJ to me Your 
immutable Self, O master ol yoga« . . i 

The Blessed Lord said: 

Rut you cannot see Me yust with this your own human eye. Here I give 
you the divine eye. Behold My supreme )x>g 3 ^ * * » 

Then he, Dhananjaya, overcome with amazement, hh hair standing on 
end, bowed down Ixb head and, with folded hands, said tu the God. 

Arjuna said: 

I sec aU the giods in Your body, O God, as also the van'cnis hosts of beings, 
the Lord Brahma enthmned on a loiuS'Seal and all the seers and divine 
serpents. 

[ $ee You possessing numberless arms, bcilies, mouths, and ey«i infinite m 
form on all sides^ Neither Your cncL tior Your middle, nor yet Your 
beginning do I lee, O Lord of the universe, O Ofttnifotmed. 

Wearing the crown and bearing the mace and the dkcu£, a mass of splen¬ 
dor radiating on all sides, I see you- 4 iard to gaze at—aU around me. 
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po»c 3 £ing the raciianct of a bb/jng fire ^nd sun, irict>mpfchensible.r . * * 

Tli«e l>wu of gods here cnier into You jnc! some,, in [right, extol You 
with folded huiuls. And bAods of the great seers and tlie (jcriecced oncSj 
crying praise You wkK manifold hymns ai praise* , * * 

And here all these soni of Dhritarashtrg [iJ., the KaumvasJ together 
with the hiJits of kingSp and also Bhishnut, Drona. and Karna, al^mg 
with the chief warriors on our side loo, are rushing forward and enter- 
ing into Your fearful mouths w'hich have fonnidahic tusks. Same, 
caught between the teeth^ arc seen with their heads pulverized. , * * 

Tell roe who You aic—You of fonnidable form. Salutation unto YuUp O 
Foremost among the confer Your grace on me. 1 desire to know 
you lully^ the primal one, for 1 do not comprehend Your working. 

The Blessed Lord said: 

Time am tp bringing aboiu the dcsiruction of the svorld^ gmw'n mature, 
now engaged in drawing in the worlds within Mysclfn^^ Even without 
you will they all cease to be—these warriors who art arrayed in the 
apposing armies. 

Therefore arise and win gksry; conquering the foes enjoy a pro$pcTou3 
kingdom. By Me* verily, aft they even already sbirt; become a mere 
instrument,. O Savyas3chin, and sby Drorta. Bhishma, jayadrathiL 
Kama, and likewise other warrbri, wlw- have been already slain 
by Me. Feel not distressed. Figh^ you shall conquer your enemies in 
battle. 

ooif a™ Jilt ue^tjtee 

Those pcrsf>ns who, meditating on Jde withmit any thought of another 
god. worship Me—to them, \vho constantly apply themselves [to that 
worship], I bring attainment (of what they do not have] and preserva¬ 
tion [n£ what they have attained]. 

Even the devotees of other divLnideip who worship them,^ being endowed 
wkh faith—they, too* O son of Kunti, [atcuaily] worship Me alonc» 
though not according m the prescribed rites. 

For I am the enpyer, ai also the lord of all sacrifices* But those peopk do 
net comprehend Me in My true nature and hence they falL 

Worshipers of the gods go to the gods; worshipers of the manes go to 
“Thli piisaipe FFV^jf pMffgest Ihit Tnne u the altifnatf priAciph unKtcd^in^ itic 

tiwfld. inil H luLi fifjt- hoai biitbcr iJcvpIo^^ nsrtlpb^-ikailf. piubibly. (be 

r4:Tfcrt(i« w Tnnt mrAm limptjr PeaUi- Qf\ GiVa 10.^0, jj. J4 fw/jnf. 
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the manes; those who sacrifice to the spirits gt> U> the spirits; and those 
who worship Me, come to Me. 

A leaf, a flower, a fruit, or water, whoever oiTers to Me with devotion— 
—that Kime, prolTcred in tJcvoiioii by one whose soul is pore, I accept. 

Whatever you do. whatever you eat, whatever you oITtr in sacrifice, what¬ 
ever you give away, whatever penance you practice—that, O son of 
Kunti, do you dedicate to Me. 

Thus will you be freed from the pood or evil fruits which mmtituie the 
bondage of actions. With your mind fimrily way of rcniuicia- 

lion {of fruits], you will, hecominB free, come to Me,” 

Even-minded am I to alt beings; iioiu- is hatcM nor dear to Me Those, 
however, who worship Me with devution, they abide in Me, and I also 
in them. 

Even if a person of «tr«mcijf vile conduct worshljK Me being devoted to 
none else, he is to Ik reckoned as rigblcous, for he has engaged himself 
in naion in the right spirit. 

Quickly does lie become of righteous soul and obtain eternal peace. O son 
of Kuntt, know for certain that My dcvtJtce perishes not. 

For those, O son of Priih.i, who take refuge in Me, even though they be 
lowly born, women, vaishyas, as also jhudras—even they attain tu the 
highest 

Hsjw much TtiotCj then.^ pirnu briLhinaivs, as also devout royal sages? Hav¬ 
ing ct*mc %o this impcrmatitfnt. blissicss world ivrjrthip Mcr. 

On Me fijt your mind: become My devotee, My wonhi|Kr; render homage 
unto Me! Thus having attached yourself to Me, with Me as your goal, 
yuu shall come to Me, » t - 

Abandoning all [otherj religious practices (dhanna), betake yourself 
unto Me .xlnnc as shelter. I shall deliver you frotn aU sins whatsoe'iCi, he 
not grkv«dk 

\*cvcr is this to be $prtkcn by y<m (o who does nm Irad a life of auster¬ 
ity^ who is not a devoteCi aitd wht* is not fo hcarj uf lo one who 

neats Me with supercifiuusrtess. 

He. on the other haiul. who proebinu thw supreme secret amung My dc^ 
voices, showing the highest devotion lu Mcp shall withoui dcfubt come 
straight unto Me* 

” In Chii iJia tthr fhe ciKtfdlilWba ili TW> pfincipal Iclciil4ijri, nitnidjr* 

anti the vJ imtHD- 
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There b none among men who does dearer service to Me than he; not 
shall there be another dearer to Me ihati he in the world 

Philosophical Symhesit 

The Bhiiggvitti Glia does not endorse otiy one system of philosophy among 
those (iirreni in its time, bwt miher atins ai achieving a synthesis of the nwsi 
piomincnt among them, the Sankhya yoga, and ihc Vedanta, llwugh one 
cannot speak of any consistent metapliysiat viewpoiiu underlying the CUi't 
teaching, the author tends toward a kind of iheistic Sankhya which embrauxs 
the spirir matter dualism of the Sankhya. the ukimaie mtniLsm of the Vedinta, 
and the ill-powerfu! God of devotional retigion, realised through the disci* 
ptined activity and meditation of the yoga. 

[From Bhagouittl dia. 13.19-23; 15.16-19; 5.4, 5] 

Primal mutter [prakriti] and spirit [punuka]—know them both to be 
bcginningless.^* The mtKiificaticms and the coiistitucru proptnies 
know them as originated from primal matter. 

Primal matter is said tu be the cause in respect to the creatorship of the 
cause and efTect [ relation in the phenomenal world]. Tlic spirit is said to 
be the muse in respect of being the experkneer 0/ pleasure and pain. 
For the spirit abiding in primal matter experiences the constituent proper- 
lies Iwrn of primal matrer. Its attachment TO the constituent propenies 
is the cause of its births in good m evil wombs. 

.\.nd the Supreme Spirit in this body is called the Witness, the Permitter, 
the Supporter, tilt EKpcrlcncer, the Great Lord, as also the Supreme 

Self™ 

He who dius kiHJWi the spirit and primal matio: logether with the con- 

” *1^ 5iat3i}a, *ft iwo ilPliimsdy smil jsKlct»*^iiiIcnt(y existing 

fij-i™! (praknti) iml ipsrw (fHiniiba)* Tlie ipiril » 'cntirtll tur infj|>2h!e 

mtulificHwEi whils Ttrimnl liut opuble nudiricjEinEL In tht 

unUlfidiHfli Toirn <jf c^rlnwt martTf, m ihrct c<initntjrnt projwrtm MPnri>\ pHiiry 

(i9tivii>. jwMkin iUrWu Mtt m a ittae til ^nipuu<L TLu scale pt 

equipoise u Jlitudwrf 14 tilt i«u(r erf ihi fit prinuLt mJIfer ihc ipiril. pfimat 

mimr rkfn brjsuu (it be Tirmcblkd. uc^cling m i BxftJ plans irm tbt nunl^^J phcthin^riul 
flfnTkl, Jtm tiricHU cf ihc ijbcnmwml wfifld. akingrtliagl;^, uc dluIc up 

«innCiti«: t5l pinpcfti« cuFribangil ift liitTcrefiT 

>*‘‘^^1 tbr ^mhiniElicifu ot ibf ikrf^« fomlKuent pffspcftiti wJikh outikEirntr 

ibc ikiuncjineryii W-orKfi 

* The wartfst frf (lie Su^lfcnK SifirJl 4 Jlii niicilcc Jin 4 thr tndivMuiJ tpiik nf 
KHlI k unkni^wfV ta urifflnal ^flkhyi!* Tt rcflicictt tht mncriitk Vedlfita coDupt af the 
hi^hm Htihmin "*he Supr^ne Seli*" . in (bn icjntiii *nJ iJm* 

i lufki id ivatfe™ between Ved^ll iCiJ Siolshyi duiikm. Firf ibit Su- 

ptomc Spifil n ideutEtiGd Wifb the All-eni (krulinaL cL ""the fr«t nuthfhargy oj 
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stitucnl pmpenicieven, ihoiigh he engages liimsdf m sciion in 
any way, he h not born agaiUn - . . 

My womb is the Great brahman;^ in it 1 deposit ihc seed. Therefrom 
Detiirs ihc origi nation of aU lacings, O Bharaia. 

Whatever forms arc prodmzeJ in all wombs. O son of Kunii—of them tlir 
Great Brahman is the primal womb and 1 am the father implatning the 
seed. 

PuniVi passiPHt and darkijess—these constituent properties born of primal 
matter hind down the Lmmtnabk embodied one [i.c-, the HJidj within 
the hjdy, O mighty-armed.®^ 

Of these, purity^ on account of its taimkssness. produces Ughr and health. 
Thnmgh attachment to happiness and thrtjugh flttaclimein to knewh 
edge it binds one down. O sinless one. 

Know passion to be of the namre of emotion^ the source of longing and 
.iitachment. It binds down die embodied one, O son of Kuntt through 
attachment to action. 

But know darkness to be l>om nf ignorance and as eamitig tnfnttiatioEi to 
all embodied ones. It binds one down, O Bharata^ through negligence, 
indolence, and sleep. . , . 

There arc two spirits in this world:^ the mutable and the immutalde; the 

“TFut ^ 4r7ic Whu lIlE Tfue niituiT ipiru aiwi rnaiEcr and (ircKrvn ihc Wuc 

(wliiTc trf the snirit. lumdy. 4 Dwatialb mJatPcl Ufm hy nut tlkwinc; il iw 

Ivh^ pn.* iti tW vtfKJuii rtiodi-fica'UnJit of priniisl maticfi. 

^Thu rinr04]i;i4l U m^iJc Up af twn t«hnic»i irrm^ Ctml One 

_ U tmni wliilt the wJkt— the Srj#Piirr3—k okert foini iht 

Vetlinci. tft S3rtkhy^. ihc tioJ rvcilult of prjmiTdbl rmntt 41 "‘the Crcil One" 

whkh b *ht iniirce ol m\\ fiulhef e’^ultiliDa; wluJe in Vnianta ihc hraliman b (Jw Liltim^ 
eweftee dfxl caw* of ihc wcnlJ. Thu cnlHV (ihc Otcii HrahrrtfffV). whkh rdc^ bene 

ti> primordial maner, i* ptfittlftl usef hy krnKna, wbu Wiua it with Me (bb "irorj^-dn 
■HilcEirpt il ■ ityn^tho-b bctwetsl' th«mi a nd bctti ichoatl rtf ■phtlvwjihy- 

*S4attirr indtldia rwjt iPrJ> the: oriEtiuL wurld ihs M}. bu( JitMi whal we Wauld c«|| 
ihf miiM, The b«« U TccrnkJ Afc flctivt. like ill <?f metier, EhiI unconKioai, cnuickriiJniai 
bcini Ihc fundiirFbcntai tlifKwriHk of iht ipbii. Tbt ifant b Jelmkii by the rr^ 

Cii the rnmi liitr> Hkmdriiii itwlf with the body namx3 eonipIcM. All of PWCf i* in^dc up 
the tllfpc dnpaniiiOBi (^ninaij. The wpfiJ JTwrs* liter#! l]r fftrjni ^nrand^“ ai the ^itlHi 
of i rrtpe, but it afio Oime Kt tneap "quithiy/' thouBh the jQunAi luJ kith etemie ecu! 
ptyeboJr^l iljniikiiKe. ihr Uttef «« |irfti™Lnjn& U1 the Tti? crojulatbon ' djipowr^ 

□Dn” ii more iujjLgHUve p| tbbi wniiryt^Mll. Thr three din^rwianfli m*nU=ii ihemiel^ ifl 
bbfhot or difOCiLQie luoilty ihe miiuJ* U * tbe intcHect (^nu/dAij, Ji ihrre ^UOli*’ 
mental tcoilcncia irf driw. wliwh are fifewni tn ill o| ua ui tar km* pfepnrtkiHU. Ewn 
wibri) “fturlt^.'^ the dmr (dwajm! kunwLedjte ^nd libcfickiri. pr«kniinBlci, it biada the 
»uf to the trafld tyf imacsr and iherefun: to karma mu| rebirth ^ but niier ihe icvtiltcrt rcielta-i 
the knnwleil)^, Ihr iltitf fflr knuwLKlijc and lihrfdtktii, ajul a /oitwri tlve *nhei 

dufHHitiotu^ fluw widtoUl purpote, wither away, rbe toul. Oedi fnom iptdam 

aeciioju |u the pbrnomena! wofldp to eni-n^ li* rtwtt itHffiiiiAlile bljia. 
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miiiable f ijs*. matter} comprises all beingsj whai remains unchanged h 
calkd the immuLibIc [the spirit or soul]. 

But other than these two h the Highest Spirit {uUnma-puru^iih 
the Supreme Self, who, the Eternal Lord (ihara), permeating the three 
worlds, sustains them-^' 

Since ! surpass the muiabJe and am higher even than ihc immiitable, 
thcrelorc. 1 am eelcbraicd as the Highest Spirit {ptfru^a-utUTna) among 
^Kopic and in scripture [lit, in the Veda |* 

Whoever, undcludctl, thin knows me to be the Highest Spirit, he is the 
knower of all and wtrt^ships me widi his whole being, O Bharsiia. , * , 
Ft»U not the wise, declare ihai Sankhya and Yoga are difTcrent; 3 person 
who rtsorU to one of these correctly^ ubtains the fruit of both. 

Tl« position obrainctl hy blknvers of Sankhya is aLo obtained by the fol- 
losvcrs of Yoga. He who sees thi« Sankhya ^nd Yoga are one; lie truly 
sees. 


TAe Ucai Mm 

The GUa mentions in diJfcrenE contexts the characterHtio of the man who can 
be regarded as perfect according to Krishnaum. He Is refenred to variously MS 
of steadfast wisdom, yogin* devotee* etc. in the characteriialiim of the Ideal Man 
die principal teachings of the Gxia arc also reflected.^ 

[From Gii , 2.55-59: 12,13-19] 

When one renounced all die dcsiTo whjch have ariKn in the mind, O son 
of Pritha, and when he hitmclf h conicnt wiihin his own Self^ then is 
he called a man of steadfast wisdom^ 

He whose minii is unp^citurbed ifi the midst of sorrows and who enter- 
tiiini no desires amid plcasuresj he from whom piasion, fear, and anger 
liave fled away—he is called a sage of steadfast intelkct 
He who lech no ottochmcDt toward anything^ who, having encountered 
the various gtjod or evil things, neither rejuioes nor loathes—his wisdom 
is s|eadfiiS[. 

When one dfawi la, on every side, the senscorgans from the objccK of 
sense os a tormise draws in its limbs from every side—then his wisdom 
betimes steadfast. 

The ohiaxs of seitse turn away from the embodied one [the sotdj who 


* CL Jiort Jfl- 
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ceases to feed on them, hu\ itie tiasiue for them ^ti|l persists. Even this 
UAte, in his case, lurns away after the Supreme is seen, , *, 

Yoga, is fiol for erne who eats in cxeew nor for one wlio alu^geiher 

abstains trom food. It is^ Q Ariunii, nor for one who U accustomed to 
excessive sleep nor, indeed, £of one who always keeps awake.^ 

For one svho is disciplined in eating and recreatiurt, wiio engages himself 
ill actions m a. disdptined m:imierp^ wht) projierly regubtci his sleep 
and wakefulness—for him yoga proves to be the tlesfroyer of sojtow. 
When one^s properly controlled mind becomes steadfast wirhin the Self 
alone and w hen one becomes free froin all desires, then he is said to have 
accomplished yoga. 

“Just as a bmp in a wiodleAS place flickers not*'—this is the simile iradi- 
tionally used in rcspcci of a yogm wlioac mind is properly controlled 
and who practices the yoga of ihc Self. 

Wherein the rnind^ restrained by the practice of yogap is at rest; and 
wherem he, seeing the Self through the Self, finds contcnimcm withm 
his own Self; 

whcfcin he finds that supreme bliw, w^bicb ii perceived by the iiUcllect 
alone and which is beyond the ken of the sensc*cirgans; wherein, being 
steadfast, he does not swerve from reality; 
having oblained which, he docs not considci any other gain to be greater 
thdn lit being ste^idfast in w^hkh, he U not shaken by even a heavy 
sorrow; 

that SLitr, one should know .is the one called yogS“thc disconnection 
from union w-iih iorrciw. This yoga, iliould be practiced with resolute- 
nesa and with undepressed mind^ « . . 

He who does not edtenain haired msvard any being, wlio Is fncfidly and 
ever com passionate, free from aJi sense ot "^my-ness^"^ free Erom egoism, 
cvcrt-tempcred in pain and ple^isurc, forbearing; 
he who is O'er contenti the yogin^ possessing Klf-controh of unshakable 
resolve; who has dedicated to Me his mind and intellect—he, ,My de¬ 
votee, is dear to Me. 

■Thi: pnmoribu a wary nf life winch rtit "k k the ifanmtm nan. \f 

gcftcfajlv hrlicini ih4i nimie ciutefc {ihvikil ifliil mcftul Tlu» 

kuici of yTojEi wii chvkmfly k^inncl ihc mzh ihc wjinnnEQ hud^ Tht CUJ, therefor^, heft 
k-inJ uf njf [Pif_ UlC mnw l cIVQld^ fr^llirc uf wllkh Jj 

le nt pen LcilcH- 
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He from whom ihc world shrinks noi and who does ncrt shrink from die 
world; and who is free from cLiUon, impetuosity* fear, and perturbaqon 
—he too is dear lo Me. 

He wlio has oo ejspcnauons whn U pure, dcxtcroiiSt uneonterned, and un- 
tioubtcd; who lenounees all acts^'—he, My devotee, is dear to Me. 

Hc who ncirhei exults nor hates, neither grieves nor yearns* ivho 
nnunees good and evU; who h full of dcvoiion—he h dear to Me. 

He who bdiavTS alike to foe and friend* who, hkcwLsc is even-poiwd Ip 
honor or dishonor: who is even-tempered in cold and heat, happiness 
and sorrow; svho is free from attaeluiicnti 
whn regards praise and censure wiLh M|ijanimity; win? ii silent, ctjntent 
w^iih anything whatever* who has tin fixed abode, whit U vteadfasi. 
in mind, who is tall of devotion-Hihac man is dear to Me* 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

The Upamshadic: doctrine enneeming tlie identity of the individual self 
(atman) with the Abstklute BrahmaJir which represented the culminaiion 
of philosophic thought in the Vedas* also served as the point cl departure 
for hlindu philosophical speculation in Laicr times. Tlic term Vedanta, 
ac sve have seen, means "end of the Veda” (tliat is, the Upaniahadi)* and 
c^me to he applied to those Liter texts svhicb, accepting the scriptural 
aiitliority of the Upanishads, auempted uo formuLite more systemfitically 
its teaching concernmg the nature of Brahman. The BmAm& or Vajirfia 
SMitrai, from which readings arc given below, arc ascribed to VySsa or 
Badarapna. Other thinkers who ex^Kiimdcd the doctrines of the Vedanta 
and arc referred to by Vyiisa in the course of these discussions include 
tuch names as laimini, Ashmarathya* Audulomi, and Klshakritsna. 

Closely related tir the Vedanta was another school devoted to the hymns 
and formulae found in theSamhita portinn of the Veda, wiih which dib 
fere lit deities were to be propitiated and merit thereby acciunulurcd for 
the anairung of heavenly enjoyment. These mcritofious acts enjoined by 
the former port of the Veda constitute dliarmo, and die nature of diifi 

" Namely, f^iiaging tmi tnuiilVHU; on iKr tnjju luch *ct3L 

** A fiici jibtJe u iTie lymbul pf ont'i Jixidiinciit Ip tht cuptricacck ot thii $iI:k;i»m71gIUI 
ftrirld 
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dhamiLi ns tnught by the Veda m ir^ niualistic prtion (K<arr?nti Kiftda) 15 
expounded in 3 syswai pf ihoufihs called Mimdmsa (**inquiry”) b>‘ the 
J.iirnini, It is nlsu referred ta as Ptltrifu (cnrlier) hfimdmsd; while the 
Vcdd^iii is, in thii rcspccu referred tn as Utiara (bier) Accord¬ 

ing to ihe earlier interpreters of the Vedb tcichings, these iw» scht^ils 
were taken together and it was considered proper to study first tlie Purva 
Mirnam^a and then the Uttara Bui Shankara Acharj-a (Shari' 

kara the Teacher, c^) the greaiest exponent of Advaita,* sbutved 
that the philosophy of the Brahman and hi pursuit have mithing to do 
with acts; acts can, according to him, serve only at a disciplinary accessory, 
aiding menial purification. 

Apart from this, the Purva Mimunvsa gave a whole system of exegetkal 
principles empinyed in the inierpretation of the Vcdjc lexlt^ which arc of 
use Lit the sphere of civil and religious hw also. 

AlstN closely related to ihe Ve^idifta is the syslcm of thought called 
Sdn\hyti. which fibres Si> imprjftnntly in the Cifd, Sdn^Aya means rca^ 
Soning, Traces of the development of SfVEikhyo thought are met vtnth in the 
Samhiia and Upaukhads, and in Buddhism. The s;ige who supposedly 
first pmpoundcJ this schixA was Kapib, a name already met in one of 
the mfirc important later Upanishuds, According to Kapiki, there are twn 
cniitLcs, spirit and matter, purusha and prakriti: the plicjiymenal s^-urld 
that we sce^ the I icings and their acijvitics, arc all the manifold manifc^ta- 
tin ns of matter. Matter b nnusetitient and h cnustituicd of three di£|iti>ti- 
twang called giiriff‘—purity (sattvti)^ passion (m/iar)^ and dftrkness 
(r^rradr). is light, revealing, and happy: b active, passionate, 

restless^ and sorrowful; tamos is heavy, stupid, and obscuring^ When ihcit 
three constlEuenu arc in a stale of equilibrium, matter is statici but when 
the equilibrium is disturlicd iind one or the other constituent gains the 
upper liind. matter starts evolving juto cosmic inicllect, «g^>iryt the subtle 
ckmenu, and so on. llie came of this disturbaoM of equilibrium is the 
proximity of the spirit. The spirit alone is intelligent, and its imelligeacc 
is reflected in the evoluies of maticr, namely^ iulellcct^ ego^ mind+ and 
senses (tutcUect and ego have both a cosmic and an individual fuuctxon). 
The spirit^ whose association with matter is responsible for cvoluticm, 
experience, and misery^ being by nature a mere spectator not acuially 
involved in the doings of matter* real knowledge consists of the rcoli^a- 

^Lit “dqd<£ 111]illy,“ the mrmiftiC icliflof ri|‘ VedinU. *Lit 
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tion of iht distinctness of the spirit from matter and recognition gf all 
niund;)nc activities as due to die iiiter;iUy of the materiiil disposiuuiis.. By 
such isobtion, one frees oneself from miitcrlal bondage and the constc[ueiit 
aiiilerings. I'Ke Vci/if/ird Su£ras refute the Sankhya in maiiy places by 
pointing out that insemient matter cannot explain creatipn and tkat a 
scniicin Supreme Being abne can be the source of this universe. 

Closely reiated to tlic Sankhya is the school of Yoga, the aphorisms nf 
which are ascribed to Sage ParimjaJi. The Yoga is presup|H>scd by the 
Upanishads and Buddhism. Tliis school accepts the philosophical doc¬ 
trines of die Sankhya, ivith one irnporxam diHcrence in thin it accepts a 
God (Ishvara) as the Supreme Omniscient ever-existing Teacher, For 
the rciL the Ybga sets forth a system for egntnoUing the mind and body 
through physical and ethical disciplines,, and for helping that one-pointed 
concentration by which the aspirant could see the spirit cstsblishcd in 
its mtctligencc and isolated oamphidy from the m^d^ficatbnl and con* 
Eiiminations of matter. The Yoga U thus of practical Vidue. 

Two uther systems of thought also arose which used logic to a large 
cxienti the Vaisheshika and Nyiyiti both rcaiistic and plurdisik in their 
tenets. The Vaisheshika dcvehipcd a view of die physical universe through 
its atomic theory according to which objecis were consiiiutcd of atoms 
the ultimaiely analyzablc units+ and as each was distinct by vir¬ 
tue of its own ultimate pniticular quality called tfilein, the schnuj Carrie to 
be known as Vaiicfjiia, The philosophy of the Vaisheshika is acceptable 
m die Nyaya, whitb spedalized in the methodnbgy of thoughr and rea¬ 
soning. The Nyaya^ accepted Gnd only as an efficient cause, the archilect 
of the ufiivcrw, and used the teleological argumcni lo prove Hh existence* 
Tlie followers of boih these schools were thdsts and wtjrshipcd Sbivq as 
the Supreme God. 

The above were the six schools of philosophy devebped by the onho- 
doK, as against the hetemdox ih inkers. AH of these orthodox schools 
accepted the Vkdus as authoritative. Opposed to Lbem were the purely 
maierialist thmiefs called CarvdJi^as or Lo/(dyatUi for whom there was no 
Self nr entity beyond the material body and iix needa* as also the schooU 
of Buddhism and jainism which repudbted Vedic audiority* 

One of the chief chatacieristks of the Indian systems of thought h that 
they postulate at the ^-ery outset the criteria or sources of vaUd knowl¬ 
edge (pr^iindnas) which each of them proposes to use and rtly tipnn. Of 
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the sources ol viilid kiwwledgc. it is only the matcri^ilistic school which 
accepts direct sense perception {pr^iyal^sa) as the sole source of knowh 
edge* The rest accept a number of sources of knovi lcLlge, tivo, three, four, 
and so on. The chief nf these sources of knnvvJcJj^c are the dire^ct yKt- 
cepiion already mentioned, inference analogy 

and vrrbaJ testimony the last of xvhich includes the ^vords of a 

reliable pciscn and ihc scriptural utterances. Just 35 each schocJ sets 
fcrth the sources gf knowledge acceptable to it, it enumerates also die 
categories of knovvable objecu (pramryaj) accepted by it. 

Among these schoolSp uie is made to a varying degree of logic and in¬ 
ference on the one hand and scrijTtural authority on the other, Tlie two 
Mimamsas assign the primary place to scripture* and according to the 
Vedanta* reasoning occupies only [he secondary place, being resorted in 
onlv to interpret anil Tcinforcc revelation. Merc inference is like groping 
in the dark, says the grnmmaripn sind poet Rliarcrihari* In the logical 
school of Nyaya also* where even Cod is proved on logical grounds* I he 
authority of the Veda as the word of God is accepted. To the Indian 
thinker, philnsc^phy is no mere intellectual game but a darshana or vi¬ 
sion of Truth revealed by a icer and an experience realized and relived 
by the aspirant, Conscqucnilyr each schciol sets forth its own ctUKcplinn 
of the goal aimed ai by the inquiry. All arc agreed that the goal of the 
philosophical quest is libcrariuii from die misery of going from birth in 
death ;rnd death to hinh. and the attainment of cverlaiiiiig Bliss. In some 
cases, the everlasting bliss is simply tdlcase (mukti or moksha) from the 
tranimigrauory cycle (samsaraj or the sulTermg causexi by the material 
enslavement of tlic spirit; the Sankhya-^Ynga sclioob envisage their liber- 
aiion thus; in Nynya also^ ir is nf the same type* thi^ugh here, as in Yoga^ 
God^a grace is sought as a help. In the thcistic scbiK^iU, of which an ex¬ 
ample is given below*, the jumnium honum is conceived in terms of 
different rehilionshipa to a personal God, In monistic Advaita, the final 
state which the aspiram strives for is the realisation of the miity <if his 
Sell w'iih Brahman. 

Ai Indian phitoiuiphy aims at cspcricncing ihe Truth* all the schools 
include disciplines {sdiUdnui}, praeikal means fur ihe atiainmmt of the 
spiritual goal. The Ynga* mentinned already, is the chief idiUanti accepted 
by ibe orthodox as wdl as hetcfodox schools. Devotion to God. fulHlI- 
ment nf obligatory anti ordained duties* ethical behavior—all these are 
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likewise part o( the n^cans employed* As all the schools ha^'c such a prac¬ 
tical side, all of tliem einphasizc the oced and impurtaQce of a spiritual 
preceptor or leacher^d gTdru+ 

In ihdr inquiry into the nature of reality, the schools adopi dilTereiii 
theories o( causatiou, and in epistemology, they have similarly different 
theories of tmih and error. There arc three main theories of causa- 
don—origination (dramMu), tramfrimiatkjn and apparent 

ctansitguraiton (rJt'or/j), Tlie logical Nyaya school holds the firsl view^ 
the effects being, according to thetiu created from oui of several causes; 
here the effect was previously nonexment in any one cause (asatl^aryn- 
tfiita). The Sankhya school adopts the accand view where the cfTect 
exists already in the cause and is merely brought out in a different form 
Oil the third theory h which the idcatistic school of 
Advaita adopis, the efica b only an apparent manifesmtion on the basis 
of the cause wbicli is ihcreby transhguned. In accordbuice wiiii die lirAl 
view, illimrpied by the example of the ^lOticr making a pot out of cby, 
God creates the universe as an agent. In the second case, w^hich resembles 
milk curdling into u differen: forrup the cniire phcnomcrul world repre¬ 
sents but manifold evolutions of the same tmiacr. The third view is ex^ 
eniphRcd by a rope mistaken for a snake, or water seen in a mirage; in 
tlic Same manner, the entire phenomenal universe is but an ^ppe^iranee 
projected by the basic reality called the trahmaa. h will be seen that from 
ihe firw tlioury to the second and from the second to ilic third, there is 
a progressive reduction of difference and mcfcasc in ideiitiry between 
cause and effect. 

In the same manlier, when there arises a wrong cognition* different 
schools explain the nature of error in different ways- This curiAidera- 
uon 11 essential to uiidcFstanding the conception of the universe and 
experience in the different schools. Considei the example of a piece 
of nacre shining as silver to an onlooker who rushes to take ti, but i$ 
disappointed on denser cxjiminatinnH Here, according to the Nyaya. what 
ts one thing shines as something cbe; thi$^ls afiyashd-lf^hyiu or misappre¬ 
hension, According to one sub-school of Purva Mimamsa, cnoriciius cog¬ 
nition U a ease of itonappreJicnsion of something that b, one 

sees nacre^ not as nacrc^ but as just "'this idiiect in from''; the strong 
memory oI silver expenencciJ by him previously forces itself now to the 
fore and wdrimui bdng able xq distinguish bcLwecti actual cognition and 
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a jrtcoUcttjcn, nuhc:^ to the knowledge that k is silver. Among the 
Vedaniic schools, that of Raman up thinks tiiaf in all such eApertcnces^ 
there ij nothing invalid^ and in reality, certain sUver-clefncnts hihetc l 13 
nacre iw a comicqiicdce nt which such 0 cognition arises. This is an edecilc 
view of In S!iankara*s theory of the appearance of 

one thing on the substintiim of anoEhcr and the supcriinjk>siiioii of some’ 
thing unreal on a basic reality, the case of seeing silver in nacre, with 
w*hich the whede phenoiricnal world and experience are compared, h 
simply an apparent real It y whose naiurc cannni be determined one way 
or the other as eidicr mil or unreal. It has a reality for the dura- 

tiun of the erTunecBiu pcfcepMooi svhen one rushes 10 pick il up liS siivcf> 
hut is iJrimj/e/y unreal, being snblaicd on the rise of the corfcct pcrcrp^ 
tion of ns being only nacre. 

Of these schools of plulasophy* c.icli played its noiabJe part for a time 
and liecame superseded latef, leavitig only some diitinctive suiwidiury as¬ 
pect of it as its coatribuiJnn. The Sankhya was once die mosi widely and 
influeiuiiilly expounded sebooh against which c'l'en Buddhism had to 
contend. Tlic very name Sinkhya became synonymous with knowicdgc* 
Moreover, despite same earlier tendencies to ward athetsm, after the addb 
dan of a Cod in a mt^rc substantiiil iminncr than In Yogaf the Sankhya 
became absorlied by the Puranas. At the same lime, the rise of Vcdania 
mnde it su|>crlluoui, its diXtrine of prinvordnil tnaiicr being paralleled 
by the X^dantic nesdcncc {amdyM) or dlnijuft (maya) and its concepunn 
of unnETcctect spirit or purmha by the Vcdnntic atman or Brahman (ihe 
only diiTerence being that in Sankhya, ipjrti (pnrusha) was nut one bui 
many). In its cfJiuxfA of the three diaposidons (gunaAj* the Sankhya bc^ 
quearhed a vital idea which vva» useful in all schools of diought and fields 
ot activity for evaluating things and grading them as good, middling, and 
bad. TItc cognate system of Yoga, however, was likewise adopted by all 
sthnoU and today has spread even beyond die cnnEiies of India. Tlic w^ord 
yoga has come to mean spiriiual or reJigious path in general. 

For a long umc the logical school of Nylya performed a great service 
in deiending, against die attacks of Buddhistic atheists and nihiLsti, the 
doctrines of the existence of G-nJ, the reality of the w<srlih die cuntimuty 
of experience, and the substaniiulity of wholes as distinct fmm p.uts. 
Liiter, when Vedanta took over the task of criiiciKing Buddhist mcla- 
physics* the Nyiya with its rcahim and pluralism, directed its criLictsm 
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itgalrm Advaific idealism and moinism. As a school of philosophy die 
Nyaya was unable to maintain a srparnie esistcocc* but its mtihocbU^gy 
in logical iinalysiMn ddfinition. infcreocc. senicneci word and mean¬ 
ing, etc.—came to be uuhzcd by all sclioois of philosophy in their own 
dialectic- The Mlmamsi** for its part, had served tn restore the auihoriiy 
of the Veda when ft was assoikd by the Buddhists; and Kiimarila, one of 
its outSTLanding expe^nents in the seventh century, was rcsj-ionsiblc for dc- 
fending and strcngdicning Hindu teachings against Buddhism. With the 
rise of Vedanta and the progressive decline of the belief In sacrifidal rites 
And the path of acts. Mimamsa became more and moie a thonreticil 
schobsiic discipline; its writcra being, in oonviclion, Vedantins of one 
schor^l of anoiher. 

It is ihc remaining schoc^l, the Vedanta, that became, from ihc time of 
SbonkaraH the prevailing philosophy of India- The readings which follow 
arc repmentative of the monisiic or nonduatistsc (Aiitfuita) school of 
V=^cdantj as expounded hy Shankara in his commenniry m ihe Veiidnta 
SdfrfO. Later interpreEatioiis of the Fedanftf SfariM were those of the 
Ramanuia scHekiI of qualified nondualism (Vitif^ddi^aim) and of Madhva 
Aebarya (Madhva the TeachcTp 119^-1^78) wkicli mculcated a more the- 
istic and pluralistic {Dvaiia) interpretation of VedantSL 

The exact nature of rhe relation betsveen the Supreme Being and the in- 
divitlnal soul is die central problem in these systems. Alre^tdy in the VeddnM 
(i^JtHu), the sages, Ashmarathya, Audulonii and Koshnkriisriit^ 
are seen to have held different views on this qucstifin. The first held that 
ihe individual souls, even as sparks issuing forth from a fire, were 
neither different from the Brahman nor non-diflcrent from 1 l Tlie sec¬ 
ond held that the individual $oub ait differem from the Supreme, but 
w'ith the dropping of their embodied limitaiion, they become niie with 
the Supreme. According to the fhird, ii is the- Supreme Si>ul that exists alsti 
iit the individual soul. The early intcrprciers of the Vtddjita Stliriu be¬ 
fore Shankara nvostly adopted the first view of diflercnize-rum-identity 
(hhtJa-abh^da), holding the evolutionary theory o£ the origin of things 
from the Brahman* and in the period immediately following Shankara 
also, this view was main tamed by writers like Bhaskara (aoi. and 

Yadnvaprakasha c.iioo)* SbankarSp as also his grand-preceptor 

Gaudapadj, followed the third view* of Koshakntsnai and expujunded 

*ThE Pnrrx 
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the identity of the two, of the individtial soul as a stale of the Supreme, 
In RjmaDula'i (d, aa. 1137) interpretation, the semient pud the non- 
scjiticnt universe consdcuie the body of the Supreme Being, whkii is 
thus ,1 personality endowed with attributes and is identified with the God 
Vishnn. While the sentient and nonsedtient (i.c,, souls and maitcr) are 
thus characteristic of the one Brahman and cannot ejeist independently 
of Him, there is notielhetcss an inherent distinction between them. Tt is 
in this sense that Ramanuja's nondiulism ii “qualified," Ramanuja’s 
understanding of the Vedanta Sutras differs from Sh.mkara’s nondualism 
in that Brahman is for Ramanujia not Intelligence itself, as Shankara 
maintains, but is a Supreme Being whose chief attribulc is jntclligcnoe. 
This biter conception of the Supreme Being as the cause of the universe 
and as possessing various attributes gives the Ramanuja school of Ve¬ 
danta a thcistic charjcicr. It has tended to stress devotion (bhakii) rather 
than knowledge as tlie chief means of salvation. In fact, however, this 
devotion to Vishnu—the thcistjc Brahman—is seen to derive from knowl¬ 
edge, and to fcprcscjit only a more direct path to salvation. Unbelief 
rather than ignorance is regarded as the fundamental obstacle to thU 
goal. 

Madhva was a realist and pluralist to whom the world was real, 
the souls were many and different, the Supreme God was Vishnu 
and the individual souls. His servants. Besides Shankara. Ramanuja, and 
Madhva, there wcieniher South Indbn exponents of the Vedanta Su/rai 
who explained this telatiomhip between the Supreme and tiic individ¬ 
ual self in slightly different terms and who established in North India 
sects which are still svidely fnllowcd there. Nimbarka. for mstanoei 
adopted the old standpoint of differEnce,cnffl-idcntityj and Valbbha 
Achlrya (aji. c.1500) adopted Shankani's view with greater stress on the 
personal God and His grace. In Bengal Vaishnavism, founded by 
Ghaitanya (b. Am. 1485), Babdeva {eighteenth century) mterpreted the 
rebcion between God and the individual soul as an inscrutahlc differetice- 
eom-identiiy. All these schools were markedly theistic and practiced fer¬ 
vent devoiton to God in the form of Krishna, die Lover Supreme. 
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iSHVARAKRlSHNA 
The Sdiifi/tya Kdrikas 

Tliis espOMtkin of the Sdnkhya is taken from ihe best'kno'WTi compendium o) 
that school daun^ perhaps from the tourih ecnitiry A-D- The original u in 
pithy v«se (kaiikas) and to give an easy ftmv to the English version, the text 
is rendered in some places in an expanded manner, 

[From Tshvirakrishna, Surfii^yS K^n^Sf. i-jj, + 4 ~ 45 i 55 “^ 1 

Owing to man being assailed by the three kinds of misery,^ there arises 
the desire itt him to know the men ns for the removal of Such misery. 
Such an inquiry into the cause of the rtnioval of misery is not rendered 
useless Jxesuse there arc known and ready remedies, for such remedies 
are neither invariably nor completely effective. Like those worldly rcmc- 
dies are ihcM* that one knosvs from the scriptures [namely, the per¬ 
formance of Vedic sacrifices to attain the inyous status of heaven|; for 
that scriptural remedy is impure as sacrifices involve injury [to aniid.ils1, 
and its fruits are both perishable * and liable to be excelled by other kinds 
of pUasurc.^ Therefore a remedy which is the opposite of these [the 
jeeii oner of the world and the heard one of the scriptures] it more bene¬ 
ficial; and that remedy is to be had by knowledge, the discrimination of 
the manifest material creation, its unmanifest cause [the object[, and the 
presiding xntietit spirit [the subject|, 

Primordial Matter is not an effect [modificationJ; the intellect, etc^ 
seven in number, are both cause and clfcci; there are sixteen categories 
which are only effects; tile spirit is neither caure nor clfect.^ 

The categofics of knowledge arc known from means of correct knowU 
edge and in Mnkhya, three sources of valid knowledge are accepted; 
perception, inference, and valid testimony; all other means of oorrcci 

^Mennkl Ar\A fellow mmah and Dntiirei iml iJut 

by iirttohpbcric a^adltkinL, q^inti jnd htflvcJilT bciTiKi. 

^Thc hca^erJy tutui a ppvcmnS by ihc duraihm <4 the frmii tatrifictei icul 4t 

tin of lie sacrillM cnjoi-iDg heavenEj^ lUtui rcvrlti ullhiv etntenfit 

\ Kc/Hbch is II a, casi6MST pJTiiduie a mill whicit it incaUuinR^ * tUif iram which 

ihcT? it DO law. 

''SiKti a frul[ aJniiiti nF noc dflinji a racrificF lEtiflina ^ ht^hvr bcakcrD 

«■ A Hiifl hdijja dural»fUli TiryiDg iinrfpt> we pamtlA ij<E uufkujj jcti ^ipcralm^ 

Ulhk* iJk liwk oF ip«tfK ayw ODiJ-rf?rt:T Td□r^nlsihip^. 

* TbcK ihc twfticy-fkife ifi SanScliy*, 
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knowledge are metuded in ilicse three. Perceptirtn is the determioadon 
of objects by their cofiiacc with the respective seiiies pcicdving them. In¬ 
ference is of three kinds, and it results from the knowledge of a character¬ 
istic feature and of an (Abject invariably aceompaniet! by that feature.® 
Valid testimony is what one hears from a reliable authority. Perception 
provides knowledge of sensible objects. Of things beyond the senses, 
knowledge is had ihrougli inference based on analogy; * and those that 
are completely heyand the senses atid cannot be established even through 
thill process of inference are ascertained through valid icsiiraony, A thing 
may not be perceived beouse of too great distanre, of too much proximity, 
injury to the setiscs. inattention of mind, smallness or subtlety, an in- 
cervening object, suppresskm by aimilier, or merging in a slmilaj thing. 

Primordial matter is not perceived because it is mo subtle, iwl b«ause 
it dnes not exist; for it is known from its products [the phenomenal 
world]. And those producu are mtellcet. etc.; producii born of primordial 
matter arc, in their characteristics, partly like it and partly unlike it.' 

The clTcct already exist* in the ciusc for the folkiwing reasons; w^t 
is nonexistent cannot be produced; for producing a ihing, a specific 
material cause is resorted to; everything is not produced by everything; a 
spreific in.iicrial cause capable of producing a ipccific product alone pro¬ 
duces that elTca; there is such a thing as a particular cause for a particular 


The evolved |i,e., the product] ha* the following characteristics: it has 
been caused, it is nonetema!, nonpervasivc, attended by aiovcmcnc, mani¬ 
fold, resting on another, an attribute of i« »me in which it finally 
merges, cndowwl with iJarts, and depending on another for its existence. 
The noncvolvcd fie,, the cause, primordi,il maiEer| is the opposite of all 
this, liut the evolved and the untvolved [primcirdhil matter J have these 
common properties: rhey are composed of three disposiibtis [gimasl; 


■Such 1 feature i». far imaKC. which ittocrpaiiir* mrttObU. 

Tiuu. fajm the jptie^JDCc inwllc tw a iWHIOiam, ihr f»t far Ihe «v;unlam 

» inicrmt. The Uick example a iiTr«“iiherrJ iaferencf ■*: 1) W ^ ^ 

iTioumuiii b ..c* fac; a) bci;am« it hw inwke: j) cverflhiw UwJ h*| 

*4., 1 kitchen, hat far; sJ apfitfmaH: the niuitalaiil O tuth a tfanei Sl 
thcrefarr the inwtuliiii » fat , 

*Fm eauniilr. wti*« we infer, from ibe itjtfcrail pcnit"" ^ 
ihc imtloin <J * ptrwm »efl tliflefeJU Fben nwiiiK lu hit Enovemeeit. 

'That ii, an take, a Pew fmni bw « the turie lime tvnea iJw fcitirte. oi lit 

Tg ihcTC II 9 dlricKllOC“rIfW ■ fcwflW-K'ft tilihC 
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they ate nnndiicrimliutmg and nonscnitent; they art obieci; they are 
common; and thcLr nature is to evolve. The spirit U opposed in Jti quali¬ 
ties both to one and to the other, 

llic three dispositions: they are of the form oi pleasure, pain, and de¬ 
jection; their purposei are illumination, activation, and checking; they 
function hy prevailing over one aiwiiher» resorting to one another, en¬ 
gendering one another, and acting in cooperation with one another,* 
They are purity fsattva], passion [rajas], and darkness (lamasj. Purity is 
light, revealing and desirable; passion is siintubting and active; dark¬ 
ness is dense and obscuring; their harmonious functioning is directed by 
unity of purpose, as in the case of 3 lamp [in which the ingrcdicjus, fire, 
oil, and wick, conjointly function for the one purpose of producing 
liglitj.- 

The properties like absence of discrimifuitory knowledge can he proved 
to exist in the evolved by reason of the latter being composed of the 
three dispositions and by the absence of this threefold composition of its 
opposite, namely the spirit. The existence of an unevoUed primary cause 
U proved by the fact that the elTcei has the same proiiertles as the cause. 

The uncwlved exists as the primordial cause because the diverse 
cvdluTCi are all ailcnded by limitations, because common features sub¬ 
sist through all of them [arguing inheritance from a common cause], 
because the evolved has come into being as ihc result of the potentiality of 
a cause, because die distinctnni of cause and elTeci apply to the entire 
world without exception. 

The unevolved acu [evolves] through it* three dispoaitinns [purity, 
etc.] and through them conjoindy, changing like water according to the 
Uillercnce pertaining to each of those dispositions. 

As all aggregates imply one iliffcrejit from themselves whom they sub¬ 
serve, as that for whirm they are intended sbouhi differ from their im-n 
nature, namely, being composed of three dis[!ositions, etc., at such ob- 
jeeti should have one is their presiding authority,, a* objects imply an 

’AM ratUMt U ^^mpOtKsJ c\i llinc thfM Tticy iifE Cm)! U* be uAkfcffhxid «■ 

ftt TuruTt, bus are ihc three m wrlufh fmtthre t» They 

4re nimtEr All tiiinir itrc but ihe prodilcu oi the OLffercnl kindi uf 

of ihe inttrplur ipn^mmjcSi njt o* ihnc rhrw fiinln. 

m nupurt 411 j indiifiilujjiy ] 3 uutuaJ ol muUiill}- d^irw-tive prupeftia. iJmh: 
uw^^ate fuf the ukr i^f a eutTimDri eib^ea; evm *0 the ihl» vi ttaturr, wb<Ac 
moji QbiCKt til illaw thfujug!! ^yieiitrnci: luii>kvtcdj{E aiul 

Itlupille CTrtUuipukrJl. 
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cnjf^iyer, and as there is seen through cvoluiion a sirivmg for liberation, 
there exist* the ipirk. The plurality of spirits is proven because of the 
specified nature of birth, death, and faculties in rcsjim of each person, 
because of the absence of jimulurtecms activity on the part of all, and 
Ifecause of the divcreiiy of the nature of the throe dispositions in diScr^ 
cm beings. By the same reason of dilTcrences from the unevolved 
[primordial matterJ which i* comjiosed of the three dispositions, the 
spirit is proved to be only a spectator, distinct and unaffected, endowed 
with cognition but free of agency. 

Hence, as a rcsuli of union w'itb the spirit, the evolved though non- 
sentient, yet appears to be sendenti and on its part, the spirit, too, though 
the dispositions of matter alone act. appears to oa hut is really indifferent. 
It is for the sake of enlightenment of the spirit and the eventual with¬ 
drawal from primordial matter [U^ lilwratioti of the spirit from matter] 
that the two come together, even as die lame and the blind ’* ocunc to¬ 
gether for mutual benefit; creation proceeds from this union. 

From primtifdial matter proceeds intellect; from it ego; from that the 
group of sixteen [the five subtle elements governing sound, touch, form, 
titste, and smell, the five senses of knowledge, the five of action, and the 
mind which is the internal senre presiding over the other ten senses]; 
from the five [subtle elemental among those sixteen, the five gross ele¬ 
ments [ether, air, fire, water, and earth], 

Tlie intellect is of the form of determination; its sulilimc [purity- 
dominated] forms are virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and mastery, the op¬ 
posites of there jdarkness-duminaied vice, ignoraDCc, passion, and power- 
jessness J represent its forms in delusion. 

Ego is of the form of idemification; from it proceed twofold eresiuon, 
the group of eleven [sensei] and the five subtle ekments. From that state 
of ego called paiJ(rta [i^e., dominated by purity] proceed the eleven purity- 
dominated evolutes [the facultiesj; from the state called HiiiiJi [domi- 
naitd by darkness, lit. the origin of gross natural elements], the five sul> 
tie elctueiU*. which arc dominated by darkness; and from the state called 
tttijiifct [dominated by passion] both of there [the faculties as well as the 
subtle elements] proceed.'^ 

" The biuid CAP cnry the Isciw Aod the tsme ilirorr the tenlicat tpiril t> Ixiflc 

h If nl liiiifitif ioA occive m bliad an il ii ot 

^ Tbc ^atr u tMdivt. cifiyi ihr 

ciJlEij fcailC^ m maic cacEi of tbnc iilif fif TBl u er ivc of thexf -ffvcilaileffc Iff 
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The senses of knowledge arc eye, rjose^ longye, and skin; ihose of 
acUpn arc voice,, huiids^ fcci^ and the orgjns of CKcreuon :iiid j^cnerJtion. 
The mind is of boih forms [of knowledge and ac:riDn |£ it is of the form 
of rcflccdon and it is called a sense beoiise of its similarity tq the senses. 
The variety of orgnns is due to ihc modificaiiona of the constituents,, and 
so js the varicry of objects i^omprchcndedl by rhe senses. The tuneiion of 
the five organs of knowledge in respect of iorm, etc. [their respective 
libjetis] is of the form of indctcfiriiiiatc perception; nf the fis'e organs nf 
action, speech^ taking, movingt discharge^ nnd enjoymciii form the func¬ 
tion. What has been set forth above forms the charactensiic and distinc¬ 
tive function of each of these three [die semes of knowledge, those of 
acii<»n, and of the mindj; the five vital breaths comtitute theif conjoint 
function. 

]d respect of a perceptible obfcct the functioning of the tour |in[ctlecr, 
ego, mind, iind one of the senses] is known to be sometimeir simultmteoiis, 
sometimes. graduaJ.’^ In respect of the unseen the o|Kraticm of the djrce 
[internjil instruments of knowledge: inicllcct, ego, and niindj is based 
on a prior sense perception. The external and mtern^tl insErumeru$ of 
know'ledge function in their respective capacity la cuordinaEion; the 
jTifitivc of their activity is aniy to suliservc the purpD^ie of the spirit; [be¬ 
sides diisj there is naught else that promulgates the acrivity of the in- 
stroments. These iostrumenL^ [intelJccr, etc-] are of dwEecn kinds; [five 
4irgaiu of knowledge; five of action; and inicllecT, ego, and mindj; they 
gather^ hold together, and reveal [thetr objects |; their resuks arc tenfold 
[the five sense-perceprions and five activitiesJ, gathered, assimilated^ and 
revealed. The inner organ is threefold fintellect, ego. and mindj; the 
externa! organs are ten [the five nf knowledge and the five of .loioii] 
and they form the object of the former triad; the external ones are con¬ 
fined to the present time, the internal organs comprehend all the three 
phases of time [present, past, and future], , , , 

The subtk elements are not of any specific character; from these five, 
the five gross ctemencs of matter proceed and these gross ekments have 
specified characters^ pcaccfliJi* vioIciiL, and ddimant [according to the 
relative preponderance of any of the three gtmasjH. These three specified 

cbe dcvcti £mlrtn [be Hvt fulailc efcfFUfutf, til? 44ioclitM vf tiir i^Hcidfilc el 

^ luuiic Tniddlc itilc ii tcv tbe bcuriii ol IxAt iiai^ 

I'iEai !bmtlu mtt tbcn^ tlut JuUiln Id'it. discbarfr cXc:>cU^ ct£. 

^Oriiliut m cxKt of dcMibl at dw tM« tf&laciM and icHitulicm nivu rd^cution. 
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forms have ag^un ^ threefold numiiestalion [in living beings]; the subtle 
body/* the groii body tiorn of porciiis, together with the grois dements; 
the subtle ona cndtire |shmugh trLiosmigration], die gross ones are 
pcrbsluibtc. The former cnlled ibe tinga Ls of unknown atniquitVp not 
subject to any d>siruclLciD, is enduring^ and comprises inieUecc« egot 
niindn and the five subtle dements; it ii not yet cajole of cxpcrknee 
[bcintt without a gross bodyjp. but overlaid: with the imprcaskitii of aces^ 
tt migrates fioiti birth to birth. Just as there cannot he a picture without 
a subsiratum <^r 4 ihatlow without objects like the ;M>st^ even S4\ the 
instnifficnts of eKperience cannot rjsisi wilhoul the subtle Isody [composed 
of the subtle elements]. According to the exigencies of the cjuscs vir¬ 
tue, vice, etc.—and the resultant higher or lower births, the subtle body 
(^liagu) p romp led by tlic purpose of the spirit (viz, its liberation) makes its 
appearance like an actor in diffsreRt guises, thanks tn the capacity ot ihc 
primary cause (prarlti) to manifest diverse Eornis. . » « 

By virtue one progresses toward higher forms of eirtbodicd existence; 
by vice, one gora down toward lower forms; by knowledge fiberalion is 
gained and by its opposite bondage; by nonattachmem to mundane ob¬ 
jects, one reaches the state of merging in primordial matter; *** from de¬ 
sire im^>clled by passion further transmigration rcstilts; utiimpcdcd move¬ 
ment is gamed ihmtjgh the atiainmeni of mastery and from its opposite^ 
the opiiosiic of free movement- - , . 

In thb transmigratory journey* the sent lent spirit experiences the 
misery due to old age and death rill such rime as the subtle body also 
falls away; hcnce^ in the very nature of existence, everything is misery* 

Thus this activity caused by primordial malteir starting with intellect 
and ending with gross elements is for the release of each individual spirit; 
ii is really for the spirit, though it appears to be for itself. )usi as insentient 
milk flow's out for the purpose of the growth n£ the calt even so il the ac¬ 
tivity of primordial matter mtciided for the release of Ute spirits Jnsi as 

“T>IU U ihc fivin in whyi enmk uid ui tmm cnt V(tPd d buth to incrihet. 

* The lublle boJv is oiled ie h oriitUAlly "merged" inln 

pTrtUtKiJid tniHEcr. 

**Tllu ^ -up tntr which erne pf-oCwdE W finil releve -w W liffther 

There iie ttvF« Liiul* d bottkae dm to three ktmU d mi^ukcD nminn: 
eoiuideriiin the petiicrin^pce o( leu of -peril it bcillj; epimsh' MienlilyiOgr the 

■wilb u&e <d ilw iiiininicntF d kooiwledpci inrl phtaklfig |iriFrt* 40 lriJ niatfa Ci> b« rise 
4 pirit TIesIc cTMdijCJcd !□ tcU rnniifiiip be lovolvwl tp tKidics- piiHiujced hy rise effertti 
the orhcT twi pcciJuce t iuc« d mffjper in pftnwfdai muttci. 
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iQ rid ftiKself of a longing, one intiulgts in activiiic^ in ihr world, even 
m discs primordial matter aci for frcoiig the spirit [from iu own cst- 
penencej. Just ,13 a danseusc dbpbys her art to the public and rcurcs, 
even H) docs primordial matter unfold itself before the spirit and then 
retire. She [matter], the helpful lady, endckwcd with all the diS(sosiiiPtt3, 
selRessly carries oui. by manifold means, the purpcisc of the spirit which, 
in reality, plays no helpful pan m this activity, not bemg made of the 
three dispositinrus.” Mtlhiiiks, there is nothing more tender than pri¬ 
mordial matter, dial poor thing whicli, once k h;w come within ihc sight 
of the spirits never agnin appears bcfcpre him. 

Therefore, surely, no spirit is Isound, none is released, none irans- 
migrates; primordial matiicr, taking dillercnt forms, transmigrates, binds 
herself and releases herself. Ry her own seven forms [virtue and vice, 
Ignorance, detachment and attachmcni, mastery and the Lick qf itj* mat¬ 
ter binds herself; and for the purpose of the spirit, she herself, with ooc 
qf her formi, namely knowledgCp causes rtleoic, 

•'I am net hfcc this/' "This is not minc,'^ ^'This is not. mywlf"—liy re¬ 
peated cognizance of this truth, pure knowledgtp fret from aU error □nd 
of the form of the discrimination of the spirit from matter^ arisci. 
Whereby die spirit^ remaining unaffected like a spectator, merely boks 
on at primordial matter, who has^ nn the cessation of her purpj^scp^^ 
ceased to cs-olve and has turned away from her sevenfold modification.*^ 
The one [spirit| is indifferent, bccauise he has seen through matter; 
the other [primordial mancr| has ceased to lx active, because she has been 
seen through; even though their union continues for a time^ there is no 
evolution. When virtue, etc.* have ceased to be operative as cause, as a 
result of the rise of perfect knowledge, tlie spirit cuatinues to be in an 
embodied state as a result of the impresriuiis [caused by previniu karma], 
even as a potter's wheeL^^ When the body falls [dics]^ and primordial 

^Thc TCTK II m ■ pMik f«a with dattittt dcpicElna the afliviry d 

priifiolOi^l EPuiTter (prakriti, t tMiiiniac nt^uji) Si lEmil ni a hriplul biiUK^wiSc Am] ihr 
|iari ol the ■f>u:a a msKuline a.i tfant rjt ibc nilc, tiuibiancL 

*Tbe^ <ri| the «jpsHi and hii cvcnEudl rclelK. 

^Tbe djghth, bcjj^ic (jt^rEni, bur « fcdc<iwn <sl ihe aii4 

ihr iLiu^ 413J H«if tom a£ lhal djicrinimalieji which c£ipistttijec+ feSc-4u[ ihc 
iMtwr itvfcu vutuc, ii«K which ccifWtjTtLEi jfcioJ iriiJ bad, irt meeixkKficil » 

the. iurtm wtikh maUet ti^iw ikuiU. 

^ Even tluufh ihc p<» tiM been pfwttwol an<l ihr peSWf baa ccucd to rfiU« the whrd, 
ihe whel vcf ciiniinEicii in HfSviftJiir>nii nwmp ti* tbt pru* nvjjn^niutfi ^ HmilarEy. whrii [kt- 
teCl kn^twlcil^ hsj hcEit ;rEuJucci3. nfr liwc tmh cVulutiea oi ErLiEiin ca kti rtii Mhik aiMin 
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inaiwr having fulfilled her role has retired, the spirit attains release 
which is both certun and complete. 

This secret doctrifie intended for the release of the spirit was decLvcd 
by the Supreme S^igc [Kapib]; here arc analysed the cidatence, origin, 
and merger of beings^ 


SHANKARA 

Commentary on the VedMta Sutras 

If Vedinta is the dominanl plii!oM>phy of India today, the credit is due almwc 
entirely to the gcniui ef Shankara. Shaokarah eaprowd aim was to promote 
the Truth revealed in the Upaiuihads. which he regarded as the liigheit mes* 
sage of the V«b. He wrote conimentarici; to several Upanishads and lo the 
besides the present one on the Vtitanic Sutrai, and he tried to show that 
all these w^orks expressed nne and the same lyiietn, s.c.« the system of pure 
monbrn (Advaita). 

The bask prineiplcf d Shankara's philosophy derive from (his concept 
of a1»olutt nanduality. All pluraJity is seen as unreal and as sitpertmpm^ 
upon the absolute unqualified Brahman wEicb is one w’lihoiit a second. 
l“hc false noiimt of plurality and causality ariM fiom delusion or iiiayS 
which though withour beginning may be clitninated through knowkdgr, 
Siiihlarly, (he Individual soul, which appears different from other ioid% and 
also from Brahman if in fact nothing bui the one unitary Brahman. Since 
igiiofanrti lief iL the reat of the seeming duality, knowledge ilnnt li re. 
garded as the means to liberation. ReUgioui actions have only a secondary 
function in that they may direct die mind m knowledge. bu( in diemselves 
can ne\er bring about iJhcmTfon. Devotion, ton. pbys a rok. though sut^ 
ordinate. For while Brahman Is absolute existence, inicliigtnec, and blist^ 
it may be regarded as poirefsing auspkioui anributes ckiraticrisdc of a 
pcrsonaliied god (t/Fiira). CoiiDcmplation of %hh more limited ooncqttlon 
of Brahman purifits the mind and prepares it for the higher knowledge 
of the unqualified Brahman. Much of SfomkaraT dialectic is based on dm 
dual standard of absolute and tcUiivc—or higher and lowTr—knowledge. 
Thar knowledge which leads to liberation h not mere rcasoningp hui involves 
the inti-ospcctivc reahzaiion of ihe ahsoluie unity of the individual soul and 
Brahman. 

The Aphontmi ire the BraAman or ore ihe Upaniteds {Brahma or Vedania 

lake fJsre- Liui ihme fm^ifidlkiiu thaf tud ilrejd? \*gvn mtw rare Oicir cm™ ina il^y 
da u ii loAjE ttut bod;^ liftsi; (jb tjif £all of iliJi i»dy> the ipirii u renspletdjf reliaKd. 
Thii ^ppliei to the Vi^iliniic Ehomy ctf kftnwletl^ awt rcIcMc itKC The *titc ift i^hidi one 

|i FPili jghicftpd Dtid -rer fhc Vcilantd fstls /rf. 
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SiiJrss) flf EadjirSyam U an ancknc cadiHution into a siitgie unified *y»tctn 
o[ ihc thought ot the Upanishads, whose kernel may gu back ievera] centuries 
before Christ, fti Shankara's time it nws olready coftsidtteil an aulbotiiative 
interpretation of the UpanUh.tds. The manner iti which Shanksra expounds 
his philo»j)hy, in the form of a eomm«iiary an ihis test, is highly illustrative 
of his genual mclhod, which » basci! on the raiiniial inierpretaiion ot revealed 
truth. In the introduction to his commentary. Shankira deinooMrates the essen¬ 
tial duality between the subject (Seif Of soul) and the ofejeti (tnaiKr). The 
portioR exiracled here forms Shankarus comnieniary (bhishya) on the first 
(our aphorisms (sinrss) which are generally taken as a concise introduction lo 
and epitome of his cistetisii-e cornmcritary on the whole of the VedanM Suir^f. 

[From Shatikara, Brshrmsmtra Bhaiya^ 

tNTROUtrenON on '*sUftiii*«^rno>!'' 

When it is woll underslood tliai ‘'ob’pert" and "suhiect" comprehended 
as "you" and “I" and opposed in nature like darkness and light, cannot 
be of each other's naiufe, much less could the properties o( the two be of 
each rtthcri naturci tlieicforc svHco Oiw sujscrimposes on die "subjccr 
comprehended as ’1" and oonsi-sting of intelligence, the "object" cum- 
prcKended as "You’' and its propenics, and superimposes the "subject" 
which is the reverse thereof and its properties on die “object." this super- 
imposition, it stuiicU to reason to believe, » a thing to be dcniKi, 

StilL superimposing the n.iturt and attributes of one thing on those of 
another and without discriminating from each other the two totally dis¬ 
tinct tbinp, namely, the "object” and the "subject," there is this natural 
usage in the w^rld, "/ am thh" and “This h minr" which Is due to a 
subbiive notion and represents a confusion of the true and the false. 

One may ask. what is this thing called ''superimposiibn'*? Wc s.iy, it 
ii the "appearance" in something of Some other thing previously experi¬ 
enced Slid consists of a lecollection.* Some call it the siipcrimpositicm of 
the attributes of one thing on another; some say that where a thing is 
superimposed on anodicr, it is the illusion due to the noiipcfeeptiun of 
their ditferciKc; still others hold that where there is a superimpusition, it 
is the fancying in a thing of a property contrary to its nature. Iti any 
it does not cca« to have the character of one thing appearing to 

cuni^lt. yao tf\^ Tu^n La LdhIciC; whdk cAfFUr upon X in Nf;^ York 
aoccrtt hkn |nhn, ^ \l**t mll> nm in whum y^u HpkIiBct ch^ [ikcD«£frnf Jbhn 

wh^Km piwHuily the jliuh *4 lLii]ni4^\ likcftnt iQ X b jjuirf lubbicvl whtn 

yKM tiojne clxAtr iiut tty. "t am i/otiy . - hat ii wpcrimposcJ cn X. 
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possess nnmhw's property. And so is our otpcrieiKc in ike w.'orld: nacre 
chines Eke stlvtrj, and ooe ifot>iii:n+ M if \i had! St second+ 

But !iou' does the $upenm|KKEtion of "^'ohjed^ and its prDjwrtie* on 
the inner Self, which k flot rhe ^objccC come about? On a thiii;^ before 
oneseff one siiperiiiijiosrs umther thing, but you say* the inner Self, which 
fails outside the scope of what b compTchcndcd is y<iu+ is newer an 
’'object." 'Hie reply is! This inner SdE not 3 nonotijcct at oil timesi. for 
it is the oh}ect of the nouon 'T anti there is the knciwtedgc of inner 
Self by immetliaic iniuitioii-^ There b tin such rule that a supcrimj>Ds.itron 
has lo be made only Iti an object tliniit erciais In front of onc| for even in 
an ifBperceivable thing like the ethers boys superimpose a surface* dirtp 
etc. Thus it Is not cantradiciDry to spot of supetimposition on the umcr 
Self of things which are lum-SelE 

The superimpositiijii so charactenzeclt the learned coniLder to lx 
nescience* aud ihc detemunation of the real nature of a thin^r hy dis 
crimiiiaiirig lhat which is superimposed on it* they say is knowledge. 
When this is so^ that on which a thing h supcrimp;«icd is not affected in 
the slightest degree by ciiher the defect or the merit of the supcrimpoised 
thing. And it it due to this su^xrimposition over nuc thing of another 
ill respect nf the Self and the non Self—which ia lermcd nescience—that 
all worldly transacttons^ of the means of knowledge and the objects 
thereof, take place, and [under the same circumstance] again* do .ill dx 
seripturei, w'iih thek injunctions, prolubirions* and means of tiberaunn 
operate. 

But how do you say that sources of valid knnwdcdgc tike percepiion and 
the Bcripiurcs falJ within the purview of that whiiih is conditioned by 
nescieiice? 1 shall reply: One devoid of the sense of "I and Mine in the 
body* senses^ etc,* be a cogni^r and cannot resori to a mtins of 

engnition; for without resorting to the senses, there coil lie no aciivity of 
^xrceputm. etc.; and without a basb (the body] the activity of the senses 
is not possiblet and none ever Acts without a body on which the sense of 
the Self has not been superimjwwcd, Nnr could the Self, the uiutuachccL 
be a cognizer, when none of these (body* wuscs* etc.) exist; and ivitlKiut a 
cogmzcr* the means of cngnitian do not operate. Hence it is under whai 

* Ai 31 ooP^lkiKirKil! ScU il u -ii cibitrt ^ cnjijfrttMsn* tff 4nd il tfa# biiMM-ndi-- 

lufieJ Self, il u kiiuwB by immpdtiair LUtuii^c kituwlftljcEi lA IdilcJ use., ii the Scff 
dieli Cfinktiu <.f jnj <JpC* tlepcod 4U>thia£ outride fra itft. JoidwLHiF, 

i$ il by cxMmal' ikn j vubfccl^ia^ II riCUiEiL 
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b coftdkioned by ncsdcDoe that all tneart) of knowledge, perccpiion, eic^ 
9i also the scriptures^ come. . . . 

In respect of activities rekiiing to scrtpiurjl teaebings, although an in' 
lellJgent perstm does not becume eligible lu enter uptm diem unless he 
knows the Self as having a rcbiton to the other world, still that truth 
Self, which is to be known from the t;p;iniihads, which transcends 
tlic physical needs like hunger and the distiiicdom like brahman, kshat- 
riya, etc, and which is not subject to transmigtaiion, Is not to be included 
in the eligibility [tor scriptural acuvicies], because that Self is nf no use 
and it opposed to this kind of eligibility * Operating as it does ttcforc rhe 
rise oE the knowledge of that kind of Self, the scripture docs come tinder 
things conditioned by nescience. Thus scripluml injunction* like “A 
brahitniii shall perform the sacrifice" operate, consequent on the superitn- 
posiiion on the Self of particularittes like class, stage, age, and condition. 

Wc said that superimpoiitioti is the seeing of a thing in something 
which is not that; thus, w'hcn son, wife, etc, are all right or nut, one 
considers one's own Self as all right or not, one superimposes c«cmal 
attributes on the Self; even so dues one superimpose on the Self the attri¬ 
butes of the My whcti one considers that “1 am cuipuleni, 1 am lean, I 
am fair, 1 stand, I gn, I jump": siiniliirly auribuics uE the tentes when 
one uys, “1 ntn dumb, onc-cyed, impulent. deaf, blind"; and in the same 
manner the pio|xniei of the irtternai or gaits, tg., desire, volitiim, cogita¬ 
tion, and resolution. Even so, man superimposes ilie [conditioned] Self 
presented in the cognition of " 1 " on the inner Self which is the witness of 
ail the activities of the internal organ; and that inner Self, the very 
opposite and the witness of ail. on the Inner org-.in. 

Thus without beginning or end, existing in the very nature of things, 
this supcrimposition which is of the form of a knowledge that is subject 
to subbtkjn and is responsible fur the agency and experience of man, is 
something which the whole world knows. It is for casting away this super- 
tmposimn which is the cause of [allj evil ,ind for gaining the knowledge 
of the oneness of the Self that all tire Upanishads are begun. And how this 
is the purport of ail ilie Upanishads, wc dull show in this system of 
thought called the iiivestigatiun into the Self that presiilcs over the body 
A/rwdrn/d]. 

^Thal rci3 Sdi ^h\ch nmlhfjf hDf k bcyirtThl ihe ngLilin i.\f * 

rciujc lu y£Cjye from a ttLki iqui Jdt iCsf du. aftiivilV iCEEriui«I It'.sr dCCaiuing »uiifa d 

ctcMfer 
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Of this system of thought fa!so] called tlie VcJmfa Mimnmsd [the crs- 
qiiiry into the purjiort of the V^cdajiLi+ Le-, ihc Up^tnbhads], which it is 
my desire to cJtpbiii, ttiis is the first aphorism: 


THEN" nreHEPOHE tut IJESIRE TO KNOW tUt fifi-illMAS 

In the catiiincnidTy lo this aphoriim Shankiira defeoil* his position agjiinst ihe 
rclEtttd systtm ealLctJ Pyn'a f'^Fifsc Inquiry”) in which the nature 

oi ordained duiy (dh^rrtm) jmd ordained aciion or ritiial f bintia) arc invesd. 
gated, Shankara tievoEti much oi his attenufui lo the refutation of otlier syi^ 
imn of ihtiughL both orthcxIoK and heterodox. In the passages quoted he tries 
to refute the ctaitns of the Pun^ Mimamsakas that theirs was the only valid 
Interpretation of the Vedas. Both schools of Mimlmsakas ("scnplural cxc’ 
getes") grew in response to ihc challenge of other systems of rhought, chieHy 
Buddhism. Since ibe Veda was infallihlc it tf fortian had to be coiuistentt 
lo produce such a con^isteai system based an the Vedic scriptures was the aim 
of boEh scbooli. According to the Purs a MTmimsa the sole purpose of scripture 
was TQ sei forth ortlairtcd duty, wlfich was otherwise unknowable-, this wsu 
done in sdiptunil passages stating injunctions or piohibiliont. S^ince no Vedic 
passage could be licking in purpose^ all other passages were viewed as anka^ 
helpful otpliiiatioas, prawes^ Of ctmdccnnation in connection: wbh some 
injunetton or prohibition, Shankara critkires the Purva Mlniainsi for holding 
that die mtmiing of the Veda consku only of prescripcidns for action, whereas 
the Upanishads deal not w ith action hut with knowledge (of the Brahman), 

When it i$ acetfued that the ^theti” (in the aphorism] hns the- meaning 
of ‘^after*' |somethmg]i fust as the inquiry into dharma [duty! ptrrup- 
prases invariiLbly the itudy of the Vedas w'hich has just gone before thar in¬ 
quiry^ so also, in the caw of this inquiry into the Brahman, we mast state 
what It k that has necessarily preceded it. Thnt it U after the study of the 
Vediis is somciiiing common to both the inquiries^ i.c, that into dharma 
and Lhnt into the Brahman, but is there not a difference here that the 
inquiry into the Brahman follows the knowledge of dhamiaF No; it is 
possible that one may have a desire to know the Brahrunn if one had read 
the Upanishads, c^en though one had not inquired into whac dharma 
In scriptural tons like the one on the fUudering of the heart fin sacri¬ 
ficing an pinimalj, ihcre is a fixed sequence of things, sequenoe being in¬ 
tended thent [by the word ''chen""]; sequence that way is not meant here; 
lor bctw^cen the inquiry into dhurma and the Brahman, there is po author^ 
ity XD sbovv' that one is complementary to the otlicr or that a person quali¬ 
fied in the former [dharma| bcoomes eligible for die biter [ Brahman 




Funhcr betwcirn the iwo thcjT is dificrmar in respect of fruit ,ns well as 
die object ot the inqiijjy^ the knovv ledge of dhantia has the fruii of pros¬ 
perity and it U dependent on observance of the respective duties: on the 
other handj the knowledge of the Brahman has the fruit of ever biting 
bliss and is noi dependent on any other activity. Also dharrna whkh is 
desired to be known is a thing yet to come into being, as it is dependent 
on the person doing St; but the UrahmiO desired to be known here U a 
thing which exists olrcady^ because it is eternal and not dc|>etiden! on 
the activity of a person. There is also dilTcrtocc between the two in regard 
to the nJactation of their resfiecuvc sacred injunctLoo: The sacred injunc- 
tioR^ which ddiiics dharrit^ enlightens ^ person even as it engages him 
in the activity iniended by it; on the other hiinck the text reluting to the 
Brahman^ only enlightens a person; as knowledge h the direct result of 
ihe tcjEtt the person is not cnioined id an activity of knowing; just as an 
obicci is known when there is the contact of the sense organ anil the ob¬ 
ject* even so ts it here. 

Tlwrtforc something must be set forth fas the preceding tonsideratioa] 
in close succession to which the inquiry into the Braliman is tatight. 1 shall 
set it forth: the sense of discriminatton as to things permanent and evanes¬ 
cent * nonattachmcni to obfccts of enjoyment licfc or in the hereafter* the 
accumulaltcin of accessories like quietude .ind self-controK*^ and a desire to 
be liberated. Whcii these arc present^ whether before an inquiry into 
dharma or after it is possible for one to inquire intn the Brahman and 
know it* nai when they are abscEii. Therefore* by the word ‘'then," it is 
taught th.iS this desire to know the Brahnian follows immediately after the 
full acquisuinn of the spiritual accessories set fonh above. . . , 

Now rhat Brahman may be well kno^^n or unknown; if it is well 
kaown^ tliere is no need to desire to know it: if on the other hand, ir it 
unkm^wD* ii could never fat* desired to l>e known. Tlie answer to this 
objection is as folbsv^: The BmhmjJi exists* eternal, pure* culightcncdt 
free by nature^ omniscientt and attended by aU posver^ When the nvord 
"'Braliman" is explained eiymobgically* it being eternal pure and so on, 
are all undentood, for these .ire in conformity with the meaning of the 
root Afh [tn^in which Brahman is derived j. The Brahm.in's existence h 

* For ""Ht who dnifn hc^viro ilull til ths ucriikc'' and u on. 

^Fuf cwnplc. 'The BTsttmwt b ta be Ildowh" iloA ic ail 

* Oth^ itv retkvmcEit htyoi lorbcsraafE, caaioJ CDiucfUraiiaa, aw.’l' fa j ih i 
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well knowOk because it is ihc Self of all; evcTyone rcdl^ the csiMence of 
the Sclfp fat mne says. 1 am oot"; if the existence of ihc Self is not well 
kitovvjt^ the whole world of beings wouM kiiv^c the nuiion '7 do not exist* 
And the Self is the Brahman. 

It may be contended that if the Brahman is well known in the w^orld as 
ihc ScIE it lias already been kiuiwrip and again it becomes sjornciJiin^ 
which need not be inquired iino+ li l\ not like tliatr for [w^liile it5 existence 
in general is acceptediherc arc diifetenccs of npinion ahoui its particular 
nature. Ordioary people and the maicrialists arc of the view that the Self 
is just the body quaUhed by inlclUgencc; others think that it is the iiuclU- 
gent setisc-organs themselves that arc the Self^ still others, that it is the 
mind; some hold tt as just ihc Recriog consetousness oE the mutnent; some 
others as the yoid;^ ceruin others say that there is some entity, which 
i$ different from the body, cm., and which transmigrates, docs and en¬ 
joys; ^ some consider him as the enjo'yer ^nd noi the doer; * some that 
there Si, as different from the above eniiiVn the Lord who is umnisetent and 
umnipoientJ*^ According to still others, it is the inner S:lf of the cniny-crJ* 
Thus, resorting to reasonings and texts and tlie sembLanecs thereof, there 
arc many who hold divergent views. Hence one who accepts some view 
without examining it might be prevented from attaining the idiimatc 
good, and mjgbt also come to grief. Tlicrcforc, by way of set ting forth 
the inquiry into the Brphmanp here U hegtm the discussion of ihe mean¬ 
ing of the texts of ihc Upanishad^^ aided by such rariocination as is in 
conformity to Scripiure and having for its fruit the Supreme Beaiitude. 

It has beem said that ihe Brahman is to be inquired into; on the ques¬ 
tion ns to the diaracterbtics of that Brahman, the blessed author of the 
aphorisms says: 

WHIiXCE IS 111* OattilN - . » op THIS 

* » . of this universe made distinct through names and forms, having 
many agents and enjoyers, serving as the ground of the fruits of activities 
attended by specific places,, times, and causes, and whose nature and design 
cannot be conceived even in one's mind—that omniscicniT omnipotent 
cause wherefrom the origin* tnaimenance, and dcstructiOTi of such a uni- 

*The BujdahiaU. "Tlbc ichod. *~nn= SiDkliys 

it «wiilnjl W ihc Yajfj idkQi;4 where, tKfi^ihc ififtiTndiaJ tlioT: 

° the Vedlntinu ttt wiwn t|je pteiml toi iod m 




verst pr^Kced h the Bnihmiin; such is the fuU mc^niug thm is u> be 
u»dcrstofxl. . - . 

]t U not possible if> discard I be Lord, charactcrjitcd at alx>vc, :ind sup¬ 
pose anything eke. primordial matter devoid oi intelligence,^" 
nonexistence^ or 4 persf^n subject to the tmosmigratorj cvclc as the cause 
of The origin, etc., of the universe chiirJCieriMd above,'* Noi- can Ie pro¬ 
ceed from the very nature of things, [or we rec[uirc here [for pToduction 
of a thing) a specific place, time, and cause. 

T\ih itstJf k taken ^ those phik^scjpbcrs whtj speak of the Lord as the 
cause of tilt universe, a$ an inference capable <jf demo nitrating ihe esist- 
eiicc, etc** of a Lord, different from the m^nsmigraiing iiulividuak. And 
hcrcp uxi* in tlic present aphonsm, "whence, eic*^" is it not tlic same idea 
that is propiundcdr It b noi scip fur the apborbms string mgcUicr the 
flowers of the statements in the \"cdaatJ | Upanbhadsj; it is the Upan- 
bliadic statements that are cited in the form of aphorisms and examined. 
It i$ by die examinatiun of die meaning of the scriptural tests and deter¬ 
mining it exactly lbj.it Brithman-reali^don b achieved, not by inference 
and other sources ol knowledge. The V'cdantk texts which speak of the 
cause of the origin, etc** of the world being there, mference, which would 
strengthcit the understanding uf ihelr meaning and would be in confomi^ 
ity with the Vedantic test, is not precluded from being one of the sources 
of knowledgej tor ratiocination is acccjiied by scripture itself as an aid. 
Thm ilie Scripture says: "'I'hat Self is to be Listened asid thought over'“ 
nnd shows In the text as an inidligcni man i^ho hrw been well in¬ 
formed would reach the Gandharsi co-untry,*' even so herc^ he who liai a 
teacher knows*'that the Scripture tabes die aid of human intellect. As 

■^Tbii 11 Uk thewn^ Iritne^ Mly Liter- 

it ih^ vntw tbc Vtiibciihik] v^mL rcfijEfll more tatly laur- 

“ ffion apWiim fiadir ^nwafJ, lJ34n* ijfkpMtinff ^irwi ai^ tailed ind refuted. 

^TciU, JphufiifTTi. trrKa. et^ wa€ LULJjJly Ldcniiilcd by ctfia£ ih? bctjuiaiiig wmxj in 
WerfdPr 

WEitl h meant by ibnL the HCond Hpbutiim b hot lo be token jij lup^tyinjE 

ibe internKf tm pfsve Cpc*d, or ii imiiTyj!i|i tbil inidtntc n main mplux^ i>I; emu knmvb 
o# Owli tJol mil be w taf IntWtem (fjtflkiwrrf oi tbe Ny^yi but ccrtojoljf 

Cui itm^tnu uf Vedama tm wbum tbx »ctL|^Lffa1 tf^tc^ni^rnT tbaut t 3 od fornu ihc ^uniry 
Kwrcc of kftowli^lge. TW aphiwMO* «e jwiniirily m EMllcctun cJ Uatoniasii (mm tbe *crilH 
tujT: wkcEi uyinjt thil Sbankan profa uIEd tmefe :iEie>^ iIie n^Ulinc whirdi thr 

w^inj id/Tii han, 

” A^anyti[S VfigtriiiMii, 

^ 6.14*^ In thsi teal ihr mduincEi a Icaebrr for poi-Dl' 

tfij ibt wi^ iktk Uv q^iriiuiJ {path h rnK^tnwii. ukil ib« dliute^ikm b ^ in inidbcfat 
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Ear as the inquiry intn the ISrLihman is concernedr scripiujre, etc., arc not 
the wk source of kfifiwlcdgc as in ^hc ease of die iuquirv' inio dharniai 
scripture, etc,, and direct experknee, cic^ according m die occasion, arc 
sources of kncj^vli^gc; for ihe knowiciigc of the Brahm.in has for it* ot> 
lect siimcthing which alrciidy exists and ctamplctcs itself in its dircci expe¬ 
rience. In a thing which is be Jane, there is no need for experience, and 
Scripture etc« may alone be tlie source of knf>vvlcdi^c, for die thing to Ik 
done depciidb. for its very coming into beings tsn the person | who [irg^wso 
to do it J. An net, whcdicr mundane or orddned by scnpiure, may be dc™. 
may not be done at AU or may he done b a diffcfciit manne r; bkewisc, 
with rcfcruice to the scripture-ordained acts^ the texti say: "One takes tlie 
4o<fjsm cup in the Jtiratra rltuar' and also [ elsewhereJ: "One doei nw 
take die ioJuJin cup in the also; "One offers oblations after 

sunrise*" and [elsewhere] "One offers oblations before sunrise" Injunc^ 
tions and pmUibiiicjas icm> have tneaning in diis sphere, as also cptioail 
rules and cxccpEions, But a thing as such docs not admit of akcriiative 
propnsitioiis like "^Ii is rhus’’ and "It is tsoi fhus^" "It k” and “It is not ; 
ahcritativc sujJjiosiiij&iis depend im the human mindi but knowledge of the 
truth of a thing is not dependent on the human mind: on wlmt then does 
that dependr U is solely dependent oo the thing itself. In rcspeci of a 
piikir I he knowledge of its true nalurc esmnot take the £orm^ "This is 
either the pillar or a man or something else"; "This is a man or someihiiig 
else" is suppositious knowledge; "Tliis is really a pilbr^* b correct knowl¬ 
edge, because the question depends on the nature of the diing. In this 
mamLefp the validity of knowledge in respect of tibjects which arc already 
in existence depends on the things ihcmidves. 

Thus the knowledge of the Brahman too b dcpcnilent on the thing, 
bceaiise the knowledge refers to a thing already in existence. The obiec- 
tion may lie raised ihjt, in so far as the Hrolimau is an object already in 
cibtence^ it can be surely compiehcnded by other niean!i of knowledge 
and the discussion on the Vcdlnric icsts betomes futile; this objection can¬ 
not hold because the Brukman i& not withtii the provenance of the senses, 
the invarjahle rclatinn bctw'cen it and its effect b not apprehensihk in iti 
case; by nature, senses have for their ofajeci things of the wortd, mil die 
Brahman, It b only when die Brahman can be the ubjca of scnsc-pcf- 


tniLiy wha w^ti e^i rrii^li e^ Gandblra tno niji ItEmwinf l^c WAy. tits men xad 

wiiii the bdp n| ihra Lnfi:>nnM4ii|i ami autcuan^ fa£ha hu dloioiaivuu 
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cepiion thai one can apprehend ih^i th^rc Lt an effect which b Trbxcd ici 
the Brahman [iw cause];, when the c^ect alone is ;tpprehcndcd [by the 
iciis«], it U noi: iiossibic m decide if it k rckted lf> die Briihnian or to 
fennelhing else; therefore the present nphoriam menuoning origin. clc*+ 
is not for sentng forth 3 tbeistic sylbgimi. But then what is ii for? ft is Ut 
draw aitejfiiion to a Vediintic te^L. What is the Vednntic test that is in- 
tended tfj he indicated in thii aphorism r li is the text which hegins tviili 
the words ^'Bhrtgu^ sen of Vamna, approached his bthcr Vamna with the 
request. *0 Blessed one. teach me the Brahman/and states: "That from 
which all th^rsc beings arc born^ that hy wdikh those born subsist and that 
inijo which those dying enter,, that do yam; try lo know; that is the Brah' 
Of this Brahman [so charatteri;tcd | the tesi which clinches its na¬ 
ture is the follovinng: '"From bliss it is that these bdogs arc born; by bliss 
are iIhwc l-jorn sustained and into bliss do those dead enter."®* Other tcjrts 
of thb kind, which speak of Us being hy ftaturc eternal puiCt enlightened, 
and frcc» and of its Iseing omniscient, and of the form of die Self and the 
cause, are be ched. 

By showing ihc Brahman as the catiw of the universe it kts been sug¬ 
gested that the Brahman is omniscient' now to feinforce that omnisciencre 
the author of the aphorisms says: 

AS tr LS TIIE SOUiCI OP TJIE SCSIPTURt 

Of ihc extensive ictipture [Shlstra] comprising the Rig Vtda, etc., rein¬ 
forced and eLibnrated by many branches of teaming, llUiminitig every* 
thing even as a bmp, and fike unto cine omniscient, the source flit, 
womb] IS the Br.ihnian. Of a scripture of this type, of the nature of the 
Rjg and the like, endowed with ihe quality of omniscience^ the 

Origin cannot be from anything other than the omniscient one. Whatever 
icadiing iiOL. for purposes of ebborate exposition, come fordi from uta 
eminent |>crsonagr, as the science of grammar from Panini, etc., ilniiigh 
h is comprehensive uf dial branch of knciwledge, it Is well ujidcr^tood in 
the world that JCS ei|Kmcnc [c.g., Panini] posscsnscs knowledge tar more 
than what ls in his wwk; k therefore gr>cs without saymg that tinsur^ 
passed onmlsclence and omnipotence is to be found in that Supreme Be¬ 
ing from whom, as the source, issued forth, as tf in s^kite and without any 
clTort, like the breathing of a person, this scripture in diverse rcctitsiuns, 
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«llcd Ri^ crc., which is the repository of nil krtowledge nnd U rey 

sprinsiblc fur the disrintiion^ irtio gods. nnimaJs* hriranns, stages 

of life, etc/; ihh is borne out by tcfipiiiral texts like: "This that is called 
Rig Veda [and so on| ij the breathings out oi this Crcni 
Or the scripture curtsisiing of Rig Vetla, cic^ is the source, i-C^ the au- 
Lhoritative means of knowing this nraiimnn in its real formj whai is 
me^nt h that it b from the auihoritative sotirce of scripture that the Brah¬ 
ma ji, the cause of the origin, etc. of the universe h tnownr* "Hie scriiv 
tural text coiiccriKd was cited under the previous aphorism: “'That from 
wliirh these tiungs have their birth, etc.** Wliercfore then the present 
aphorism, when the Brahnian being hnnwabk from the scripturaJ source 
lias already been shown hy the prevuius aphorism which cites scripiiJra] 
texts of tliift classF The reply is: In the previous aphorism the scripture 
Ins nut been expressly stated and one might doubt that by that apborismH 
*\vhcticct etc^” a syllogistic proof of tlvc Brahman has been set forth; to 
remove such a doubts ihU aphorism came in^ "^Vs it lias the scrip- 

Lure as its source." 

Blit how is it Siiid [a Purva Mlfmmsafca might contend] that the Brah¬ 
man b known from scripture? It has been slwwn by the statement: '"As 
the scripture has actiuii as its purpose such texts a$ do not have thitt pur- 
|>ort are useless/'^ that the scripture refers to ritual action; therefore ihe 
Upannhads are useic^ as they Jo not have nction as thcLr purpoitt or as 
revealing the jigcnt> the deity, ctc^ they ate stihservicnt let the tests which 
enjoin riitiat action: or they arc for enjoining scjme other ictivily like 
mediioiion. It is not possible that tile Veda sets forth the nature of a 
thing already well cstahlished^* for a thing well cstahlished bcctirdcs dse 
object of direct pcttepttuti and other sources of knowledge; and even if 
such a thing is set forth, there is no human objective served by it, as there 
is nurhing there to be avoided or desired. For tills very reason, texts tike 
"He wepC’ lest they should become meaningless, have been said to have 
meaning as recommendatory eulogies,^ according to the statement ^‘By 

^Tkiii ia mti ^dJitboiLiJ imapreLiEKiB ci the tdOic ttpbimm whkl] rnnForcrt wlul 
Shiinkiila 4uid bir iindtcr the pr^^Kmi ipKonun dui the KTip^mr? n tbv lonrcc nl 

knijwted^ about lf>c BrahnuR, lod UihtetlCr Pt l^EnuRjt » aniy HcoladalT- 
^Thtt b ffmn the opb^irtinni of the rurij K^inumi^ 

*Tlit innpwe <4 4 Vedk kit b lo rraJ tthsil \m not be«i Immi 
icafea Cif 

* Thh Enm* i s*<4k lot of ibc dai» edlktl wbicl tfn iniujiclje# w 
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rcrd^n uf syntactic unity with tlic iiiiunctivc texts, they mighi be for prais^ 
ing ihc itijuJiLiJuns.”^ Of llic Vcdic text* called mantras, c,g-> “Thee for 
ntiurishment,""the imitnaic .issoeLitinn with the fkiwl has twen shotvtip 
ss they speak pf an aa and iu acec^st^^ries; no V’cdic icxi is seen anywhere 
nnr can it Ik justified withDut some relation to die enjoining of an act. 
Such enjflining of an act is not jKissible in ttsfieci of tite nature of a thing 
which is well esiablishcck for injunction has for its object an action. 
Therefore, by reason of revealing the nature of ihc agent, the deity^ etc., 
required for die rirudJ^ the Upaiiishacls arc cofnpicmentary U> the texts 
enjoining diiial ^rti. [£, however. ihJs standprnnt is not 4ccepte4j, out of 
the fear thkir the Upanishads represent a different context altogether^ stiU, 
the Upnishads may be held lO have ihdr purport in an activity like the 
meditatinn set forth in tiicir own texts, Tliertiforc the Hrahnun 11 not Hi 
be krifjwn from thr scriptural sottroe* In the face of that t^bjectinn it is 
said: 

THAT, HOWISTR. K SO EECAL'SC Of TEXTUAL tlAfthlUSY 

The word ''htjwcvcr"' is for warding off the prima facir view. That 
Brahman, umnisdenu omnipnicnt* and cause of ific birth, existence, and 
dissolution of the universe tf known (mm the scripture as represented by 
the Upanishads. How? “^IJecaiise of textual luitnony.'' In all the Upani- 
shads die texts arc in agreement in pn^poiiiidiog> as tlicir ttiairi purptin, 
Lhi$ ideii. Fur example^ “Dear one I this thing Existence alone was ar the 
beginning";®* ““ITic one wiihoui a JcconJ"; ^ ^Thc Self, this one only* 
existed at first”-^ "This Brail man, devoid uf anything before or after, 
inside or ouldde";®^ “This Self, the Brahman, the alUx^tcficncing 
onc^:^ “At fim tliejc was only this Brahman, the immortal I one/'** 
When h is decisively known that the purport of ihc words in these itxis 
U the nature of the Brahman, and when unity is seen, to jjiLiginc a dif¬ 
ferent purpofi Ls impfopef* as ihancby one will liavc to give up w^hat 15 
expressly itated and imagine spmcihing not stated. Nor could it be con¬ 
cluded that their purport is m set forth the nattire of the agent, deity, etc.; 

fumlcinni in iigipivntie by wniaai maam, £Wirpnk>i:ic 3 l ^^RiuivSfKr, 1 ItguTidAty tEkuiwckin^ 
tnd s* Tht Brlbman^ ftoi nf xhc V«la bu uicli Tht. {irntar niiiii|flc 'lit wh^'* 
11 troCKi ihc tifibnimiHi of Uit tame ttudu. 

•‘'tltif ti itfirthTr ^luafiini friina tbt Purtj 

^Uitd tfl i runiCuUf xX mi mUc oI lik^ ucrllkn. UfvmiaJ. 

i.i.t, ■ flrA*/ Jtaaynii^i Vpi**ttind, a.slig." 

^ 3 _ 5 -i i. 
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for tlicfc arc war* like *^l^cri wbsm should h see smd wiih what?,"'" 
which refute action^ ^^enc, and fruit. 

Because r.hc Brahmaji t$ a thing alread]^ wdl estiiblishcdj. it cannot be 
hcM to be the tjbjcct of perception hy senses^ etc.; for the truth that the 
Brabmim h the Self. set brth in the text "That thou an.'" cannot be 
known witbemt the scripture. As regards the obicoioii iliai since there is 
nothing hefc lo be as'oided or desired^ thete is no uk in teaching it» it is 
no drasvbackt it ts from the rcaBjLation chat the Sc!f is iJic Brahman* 
devoid of things to be avoided or dcsfrcci thai all miseries are ended and 
the aspiration of man is achieved^ [| the mention of deity, etc., me^im the 
meditations expressed in the texts themselves, there U really no o>ntr.idic- 
tion: thereby, die Brahman cannot become complementary to a test cit- 
loining a mediialion; for^ because tlic iSrahjiun is one nnd devtsid of 
things to be avoided or desired, it stands to rcasc/n that It overcomes the 
notion of all duality of action, agent, etc. Once thrown out by the knoivh 
edge of oneness 111 I he Brahman, the dualistic notion cannot have that 
resurgence whereby one could that the Brahman is sobservitct to 
the meditative injunction. Although, in other patts of live scrijittireT texts 
may not he authoritaiivc vvitliout some ndaiion ui live injunction enjoin¬ 
ing actions y*=*^ ^ ^ posaibk to rqiudiatc the authoritativencss ol that 
part of the scripture concerning the knowledge of the Self* hir this knoivl- 
edge is seen to lead to its fruit [Sdf realisation], "llte Authtiritaiivcness 
of scripture is not to lie deduced by inference for which there is a need 
to look for an analogtcut instance experienced elsewhere. Therefore it is 
estahiishcil that the Bralunau h autlioritauvcly known from scripture. 


THE WAY OF DEVOTION 

Tlic characterisdc feature of medieval Hinduism is the great upsurge and 
spread of devutioPLil nmvements. However itucuM: was activity in the 
dfim^tin of metaphysics* the worship of a personal Gud* in one form or 
another^ became the dominant trend and uiBuenccd even tlic sdiooh of 

" Brhmi Vftmituii. s^. i j, * 6 

*Thb ti IPI rt^lv In |Ji£ «b:cctkur id ftiTtlari 

*^Tb2i. b. * ^vUu^iifED tLUfiii the fniklful niS'i m n> Ifiiu-D^VE 

which preiiifbbt tfiion. The; Nvi^J ccbwl cfni^lor^ ihc itie rncJsell 

in j I ^ ILufipiu hi Ow ut tonpfui'e- 
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philosophy in the direction of theism. Unqinrstionably the mo^i impumnt 
Uttrarj' SJiJurces ot thii nijovcmenl were the two epics, the Ramayitnu and 
the which cAshfinecl in the hearts of the |.x 50 |j]r ix divine 

personality adored as the fountainhead of all beiiuty and jjoodneH and itfc 
the rcpcksitory of infinite octltcnccs. Following; ihe cpict, the Puranas, 
which dealt wnEh the millions that die Ijord fulRlIcd in lie world by tun¬ 
ing upon Himself many incarnatimiSp had a wide appeal among the 
masses. Like the cpic^ the Purana^ hy presenting to us the origin and 
cosmography of the world, [he process of time* the rise and (nit of king- 
donu, and the cnnflicis of good nud evil forcest reminds us that mundane 
possessi mt arc qshcmcml, ihai the Almighty alone b worth aspiring for. 
The Furatias^ in fact, became the bibles of popular Hinduism. They ex¬ 
patiated on the glories and exploits of different fonrti oi divinity, set forth 
in exiensD die types of worship, and described the sacred shrines in differ¬ 
ent hnly pl^s lo which pilgriinagcs were made by the devom* These 
Pur anas were rccounied to brge popiakr audiences, who also thronged in 
temples which kings had dedS cured to the various gods and wlicft tSie 
same stories could be seen depicted in attractive sculpture and painung. 
When music, ebnee, and drama were added to the regular tbily service 
of these deities, the temples not only pToved great ccnicrs of attracdon for 
the p®jp!c:, but also came to pby a role secofid only to the kings as parroiu 
of all the arts. As practices accessory lo devotion, die nlTservance fif vnw^i 
and austerities and pilgrimages to holy waters (rirfAd/) for baths 

were Also approved and encouraged in the Puranas. The devclopnicnt of 
dis[>aSEion and cktachmem {^mragya)^ sacrifijce of possessions 
abstinence and moderalJmi, and the cultivation nl tmnquillity and fcLire- 
mciiE were like wist recommended. 

The eighteen main Puranas* the eighteen minor Puranaa^ and the many 
Samhitis and other Puriina-Ukc compilations all dealt widi the suhfects 
lel forth above. Among tliem* the Parana of the LerJ {BAagai^tj Ptirdriii^ 
c. eighth or mnth century a.u.) gjinedr by its eKtrLurdiiiary popularity, a 
place rivaled onty by that of the epic Rdnidyarfa. This Purana deals with 
die meornatiniu dial the Lord repeatedly takes to restcirc the babiice nf 
values m the world, by putting down evil and reviving vinue. The book 
is notewonhy for its own umque way of dealing with die story^ of the 
Lord in His incarnation as Krishna and the cesuuic type of devnlinn exenv 
plified hy the cowherd lasses (gopir) for the Lord, Then? is the Supreme 
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the Bmhmaiv, d£ which the Pewda] Gmi is ^ form a^sumec! freely 
fior blessing the universe. That one omniidcni^ nmiiipr^tcmt GutJ, Iran- 
sccndcjit as well as immynccit, lakes for the further benefit of humadity 
manifold fonris ajid incamutirnis ihrt^ugh His mystic potency (maya). In 
these forms, He engages Himself in aciion in the world without being 
comamidated by the stain of action and its fruit, which would otherwise 
produce bondage and transmigratifm. In this fole the Lord—Jiving in the 
world and yel out of it, acting at His own instance, sclftessly and regard- 
less of fruit—Is ihc exemplar of the path of irue and noble aaiofl, karma+ 
yoga, and to yll who want to serve the wuflci He. ihe 

Yogirt and expert doer is the modeJ, EmuJatidg Hiirii 

walking Id Hb focrtsteps, uking refuge under Him, abandoning die sense 
rpf oneidf as ihc agent, havuig faith tn His gr^cc and cumpasiiim rattier 
ihnn in onc^sowii capacity, confessing shortcomings and praying to 
Him. aeJoring Him. repeatinj^ His name, wearing emblems to ideniily 
oneself as iKbnging lo Plim, singing or writing of Him, worshiping Him 
in an image at one s Iwinrte nr in a icmpk communing with fclbw wor¬ 
shipers^ seeing Hi^ immanence in aU beings and therefore vciieraiing all 
humanity—all these are ways of practicing dcvoibn m Him and thereby 
rcaltSLlng Him. 

Each of these fundamental ideas of the cult of devotion tended to be 
developed into a systematic dociriiic and 5chi3»ci! of its nwm. Thu* "sur- 
rcnderiiig oneself lo God'' was tile ihcme of sebpoU which advocaicd nne 
kind of surrender nr another. Sth too, iviih the doctrine of the Lord's 
grace. Among the ShtTvaishnavaA ^ ol the Souths ihcie are two ivell-known 
docirincs, one of which iniisis that the Lc*idh grace must be met w'iih an 
d^Ii^rt on oncY own part as ivdl wdiile the other cofiiends that man need 
ilo hfi more ihstii place himself meekly and coniplctdy in the hands of 
God, wlin w^ill protect the stipplkant. Tlie reciting of the Lord's flame, 
like surrender to Him. became of great importance; throughout the nation 
men women ccoicd to adopt fanciful proper names and every one was 
named after a god or goddess^ 50 ihai whatever name was uttered, one 
might indirectly be calling upon Gnd. One counted Grsd's name on a 
rosar)' or sang a hymn cemuining a string of the Lord's names and epi- 
thets. A body of ideas and writings grew up on the clEcacy of reciting 
God $ njntc and on hr>w Ui dn it. 

^ irirmtHMt'w. ikvom ijf V^lmu iKrr Skrt C£ri> ii 
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Each (chooi ut dcwtiofi had k# own sacked formxda or mantra, embodj^^ 
ing the mun tignihcani of the name* of the dehy. Fur cs^implc, the tclc-^ 
braied fivc-sylhbled manlni of the worshipcfs of Shivii mm: Om Namah 
Swuya, meaning Obeisance to Shiva," Simibrly the eight-syllabled 

mantra of the worshipers of Vishnu-Narayanii ts: Om Nama N^ayartay^, 
**0m, Obeisance to Narnyana/' The iiiiiiaiion into this mantra amJ ht red- 
ladon was had at die hiinds of one s spiritual teacher (guru), who ]n all 
schools was esteemed as nc5(i or e<]iial to God, 

These Vafinas ways in which God was worshiped came to be codified 
into the school of dewthim d\c Bhakti Mirniinisa (Inquiry Into Bhaku)i 
which apart from the Tna)or thcistic sysicms of philosophy^ had its own 
sutrai (aphoristic lestsl, expositions, and subsidiary literature. There ate 
two leis of aphorisms on devotinn Siltrai) ascribed to Sag^ 

Shandilya and Nanida, which define wjiat devotion is, emphasize its im¬ 
portance and superiority, and ebssify its forms. To ilhisiraic tite nature of 
man's approach io GikI and the degree or in tensity' of his devotkm, various 
aualngte? were made with tlic rdattonship betsveen friendservant arid 
masterj son and fathcft etc. The most ecstatic form of devoiitm was con¬ 
sidered to be that which resembled the yearning of separated lovers for 
each wher, iust a* the cowherd bsses yearned for Krislma- 

The three deities upon which the ^»rindpal devntiojjal rnnvemcnts 
cenicred were Vishnu, Shiva^ and Shakti or Devi the Goddess, Eiicli of 
these WTiS worshiped under various aspect!, the two most ^xjpttlar incarna- 
tiom of V^ishnu being Rama and ECriahna. The mneept oJ the Mother 
Goddess Shakii carried with it a host nf minor goddesses and female 
deittes;^ worshiped ^tcoording 10 esoicrii; practices sei forth in tcsxs called 
Ttfiftrof, Among the more prumlneot subsidiary sects were the worship 
of the Stin^ Ganeshat the elephant beaded god; jnd Kumara-Karttikeya* 
the wjr-god. Even such powers as the planets [graha) were propitiated. 
Among minor devoiJonal movements there were also some which cen' 
tcred around cclcbmied teachers and j^aints. 

Among theisrie schucib of philosophy there were monistic and dualistic 
schook of Shaivismt chiefly m Kashmir and South India. The Nyaya 
system wa!^ oti its rctigttpus side, affUiated vrith diilcrcnt sccLs of Shaivites- 
Ttie Vedanta offered a variety of Interpretations of the rcl.ttfnn between 
the Supreme Soul and the individual soul as deve 1 y|>ecl by Bhaskara,~ 

"He cjjTK immnSijtdy dtccT SHanksn tind lidd An klcnciiy'ewif'diircrcciice in rcip«t d 
ihe rd:itKii berwTcrn itie Supruw SmiI aiul ike indbidud -umi. 
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Rwwaauji (d* 1137), Shrikantha. Madhva (1159-1278). Valbbha (1479^ 
1531), Nimbarka, anti ihc feiHowtrs of CbaiLinya (b- 1485). The followers 
of Ramanuja looked uptm ihe suiih a* consUtuiing the body (wa) ol the 
Lord who was ibe Supreme SuuL Madhva coitceivcd of GtxJ .mJ 

man ai toLilly dutinct and as Master and servant. The etmeetnion of de¬ 
liverance (niiikii, moksha) ot stilvatioti also differed. In most of these 
religious schools, emancipation was lo be enjoyed in a siihlime und utuque 
World or hcavert, in which ease the substance of deliverance w-as rlcEiml 
js gaining a place in the Lord's world and precious proximity 

to Him (sdmipyv). Accoiding to two othcf views, devotees who had 
achieved the realization rtf Cod aiuiitted the same form its their God 
(fdfupya} or became in some way absorbed in Him (wy-rr/ya). 

Even the marditic philosophy of Shiirikara and his folbwcrs liad v pbee 
for devotion to the personal Godt whose grace was considered necessary 
to that spiritual awakening of knowledge of the SeJf which led lo 
cmanapitjoii- Some of the most iippcaling devotional hymns are atTrib- 
uted to Sliatikant .ind his ffillcnvcrs, TfadiUon also informs us of the le- 
organization of icmpk worship at many cciUcrs by Slunkam. The dis¬ 
tinctive feature of Shankara's teaching concerning devotion is th.it tlie 
various funos and n-tmes arc seen as re presenting but one principle of 
divinity, whereas in the other schr>oIi one [lartjctilar futm -md aaiite, Shiva 
or Vishnu, alnije is the God tn be worshiped. A devotee of Shatikara s 
school may find that a particular form of divinity af^icaU to him mrist. 
but he will be quite catholic in his veneration or worslupof other deities; 
ill the latter case, however, the approach is dcfiiuiely sectarian. 

There was thus no school of thought which failed to attach a very 
high value to devotion. Advocate* of devotion insisted that wniboiii it fill 
austerities, rituals, virtues, learning, or any other :ispcct of spiritual en¬ 
deavor would be meaningless and ineffective. It was devotion that gave 
one real status, not birth. .Among devatces there w*ai wr caste, iu> dlstiitc- 
tiun of high or bw, except ihni those who lacked devotion were con¬ 
sidered the lowliest. Such a view naturally gave God's grace, called forth 
by inie and intense devotims, an overriding jtower over the fate that be¬ 
set one .vs a result of one's own actinns. 

The literature and school of thought styled Agitma and Tanira m.ay 
best be appreciated wlten liiken together with die llicratupe and scliool of 
devotion. Tlie word Agama, ritiginally applied to the Veda, meatis siriclly 
a tradition of knowledge or practice handed down from teachers tn pupils; 
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later ciinic lo mean a school of texu aod practices of devotion to 

diiTereni dcicic5^ which was outside the sirici scope of ihe Vedic teachings* 
A large body of texts, which their adherents believed as much re vailed 
teripiuncs as the Veda, grew^ up under Aganm, rebiiiig to the worship of 
diffcTcnt deities, chiefly Shiva, Vishnu, and Devi or Shakti. Ail schools of 
Shaivism and Vaishnavism freely draw upon the authority of the Agamas 
to rciiiforce their interpretation of VcJajiti, The Agama expaiiates on the 
pliilosophical pjositiun, the greumeu of the particular divinity upheld^ and 
the modes and speciheauons of the worship of that deny. Accordingly they 
comprise the sections jnana, yt^ga, kriya, and charyl (philosophy,, the 
otatcric teachings, the worship of images tti temples, and religious coci' 
duct and practices). 

The Tantras arc of a Ute nature, but revel more In esoieric teachings. 
Apart from the teaching of mystic formulas, miiniras, which ^rc commtpJi 
It* the AgamaJ aiid other thei^stic schfjolsj, they have develnped a complex 
mystic symbolism of letters, and employ* along with images, mystic db- 
grams Of chans called yamms or caJ(rai* 

THE TEACHERS 
NARADA 

Aphorisms on DayolIoTt 

[From Sutras^ l-ll, 25-70, 72-84] 

Now theiu we sh^U expound dcvotkuin Devotarm consuls of supreme low 
for Go<L It aliio consists of immortality.^ On obtaining that, man has 
achieved cvcrydilng, lie becomes immortaL he Is completely satisfied. 
Having got it, he desirts nothing else, he grieves not* he hutes noEhiug, 
lie delights nm in anyihtng else, he xtrivet for nothings having realised 
which, man becomes 2s if intoxicated, and benumbed; he dcltghu in his 
own mlniisic bliis. 

D.:ttition is uni like urdiunry passi’^n, as it is the suppressi-in of all 
tnher preuctu|iati-m* This sus^pressStin of ptenecupstione Is tbc giving up 
of the activities of the world as %vJl as diose [nam Jy^ the rituals] or¬ 
dained by the Vcdis. 

Devution is complcie and est^lualve absorption in God and indifference 

•Of, ii wpTfVfll^j like junhiiAb. Thu it the desahEe ot 
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to things opposed to Hitn- Completeness or ntclush'cncss of devotion TO 
Him means the abomloning of anything ebe or anyWy else as one’s 
prop and support. And indilTcrcticc to things opjsosed TO Him means 
the doing and observance of only those things in the world Or the Vedas 
which are conducive to devotion towards Him. 

One may observe the scriptural ordinances after one’s faith in God 
has been firmly establtshcdt for otherwise the devotee may be deemed 
TO have fallen off from the siantktrd of ordained conduct. Similarly, 
worldly activities, like taking food, should be kept up by the devtnec only 
TO the extern needed for keeping his body. 

1 shall set forth the charactcrUiics of devotion according to different 
views: Sage Vyisa says that devotion is the continwius desire one has TO 
perform the woiihip, etc., of God, Sage Garga opines that such a desire 
to listen to the stories, ctc.» of God is dcvoiiim. Sage Shindilya holds that 
all such desires Jfor tvorslup, thiening to the Lords story, etc.] should 
ix without detriment to one’s delight in the Self. But Niirada [iiCt the 
present author] describes devotion as dedication of all acts to Cod and 
ihe intcjjse anguish when one slip* ftonii his absorption in God: there 
iiavc been examples of such devotion, as in the ease of the cowherd lasses 
of the Brindavan." . . . 

Devoti:ui is superior to action, knowledge, or yogic contcmplatitni; 
for devotion is itself its fruit, and Cod loves the meek and dislikes those 
who arc pmud [of their attainments 

Some say that knowledge alone is the means of acquiring devotlaa to 
Cod, but odicrs opine that knowledge and devotion arc iMCrdcpendcut. 
According TO Narada (the writer], dcvniional love is itKlf its cud. Wean 
see this in cases like one’s knowledge of a palace or a feast; certainly by 
one's knowledge of a psilace one docs not gain the satisfaction that he is a 
king nr by one’s kiiowtcdgc of a feast one’s hunger is not appeared. Tlierc' 
fore those desiring saivaifon should take to dcvaliDH alone. 

Now, ilie means ol acquiring devoiian are set forth by teachers; i) 
renunciation of sense pleasures and mundane assocuttutis; 2f ceaseless 
achiralion of the Lord; 3) even svheo one is with others, engaging one¬ 
self in the listening to and the singing of the glory of the Lord; 4) chiefly 
die gmoe of the great souls or a portidc of divine grace itself. 

*The pqwhml vULdgr ull iht fewnle* cJ llw YiinijJii whm Kilihfia liii thilJ- 
JuqcI- 
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The of iht gjxni sdul$ (TnohUtmaiiJ b hard it* acquire, hard 

to he had com]>letclyp but is always fruitful For gaining even that asso¬ 
ciation, one r«|uircs God's blessing: tor between G*kI and His men 
there b iifp difference* So try to acquire tltc ajmpany of the holy souh; 
strive for that^ 

Andi by alt nieans^ shun evil company; for that Js responsible for pas¬ 
sion, wrath, delusion, loss of the thought of liie Lord* the loss of knuvvl- 
nJgei in fact all kinds of loss; these evil traits swell up Lke an ocean by 
reason of bad company* 

Who crosses over the illusion of phenomenal CKistence? He who gives 
up evil assodatioup who waits ufson the high-souled onci+ \vhx> becomes 
freed of the ego; he who resort; to a secluded spot* uproots ivorldly 
brindage, transcends rhe three dispositions and stops worrying himself 
about acquiring something or SLifcguardiitg something acquired; he whri 
abandcins die frtiii tjf actions, renounces all action, and tltereby transcends 
ihc pairs of joy and sorrow;, gain and loss^ and so on; he who lays aside 
even scriptures and cultivate solely uninterrupted love (or God. He 
saves himseli and bcootnes also die savior of the world, 

Efevtitinn ii something indcjcribiihk; it is like the taste that a dumb 
man enjoys. But it U oecasiofially revealed w^hcii there is somcliody dc^ 
scrvmg of it.] t is ab^ilutc.. not vitiated by desire for anything, multiplying 
every minure of its existence, and is unttuerrupicd: it is a highly sublime 
Eerrm of eK|>erlence. One wht^ has it looks at it orilyi listens to it olonc^ and 
tliinks uf nothing else. 

Ekvotinii may also be qualified in these ways, by reason of the iliirc 
dixpr>sitinni, os of purity, of poisbu, and of darkness, or by reavm of the 
condition of the devotee* namely^ one in distress, one whfp is curious to 
know* and one svho has an objea in view* Of these three varieties^ the 
preceding ones arc superior hi the succeeding ones. 

Compared to other paths^ devotion is cassesi, U stands in ncetl of no 
external proof and it is its uwn proof; for it h of the very form of Lran- 
qniliity and supreme bliss. 

The devotee should hast no anxiety if the world slips away from him: 
Cor hits he not surrcjiderod libnselb the world, and the fcnptures to the 
Lordr However, even when one b esiablisbcd in devotion, one should 
not voluntarily give up normal activkics, but he should certainly give 
up the fruits of his actions and Jearu Imw to give diem up. 
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The devotee *houlJ not listen to ^ccuunis of wumen's beauty, riches, 
and what iinbchcvcrs say; should cast away pride and vanity. Offering 
up ail his activities to God, lie should shnw his desire of anger or pride 
only in acuviiies on His behalf. 

Transcending tlic tripartite distinction of love, lover, and object of love, 
one should develop that love which cunsists of coiiitiiuous service and is 
like die yearning of a beloved for her li>ver. Those whn are exclusive 
lovers are the chief clewnces: with choked voices anti Kreammg eyes, they 
commune among tlicmscivcs; they ore the souls who sanctity our homes 
and the world; they make holy spots holy, suictify acts, and fender scrip’ 
lures sacred. For they are full of God. . .. 

Arnong such devotees there is no distinction of birth, learning, appear¬ 
ance, pedigree, wealth, or professfon; for they belong to Cod- 

A devfirce should not ji^ei involved in discussion about God; ffir rea¬ 
soning cuts in anyway and there is no iinaliiy about it. Texts which speak 
of devotion slvould he honored .ind the acts (aught therein followed. 
.Anxious to gain a titne free frotn the preoccupation of pleasure or pain, 
desire or gain, one should not w*asic even a split second. One sluiuld 
r>|i>serve nonviolence, truth, purity, compassion, faith, and other virtues. 

Ever and with all liejirt, devotees should, without any other ihoughu 
tvorship only the Lord. When He is sung of. He hastens to present Him¬ 
self and bestow on devfjiees His experience. Devtiiiiiti to God is true 
for aQ times and is superior to everything else; u is superior. 

Devoiitm. which ii really one, yet takes eleven forms: attachment to 
the greatncs of the Lord's qualities, to His furm: being engrossed in 
His worship, and His thought; attachment to Him as a servant^ as a 
friend, as a child or as tow.ud :t child, and as a beloved; surrendering 
oneself unto Him; seeing Idim cverysvlicrc; and inubility to bear the 
sep,iration from Him. 

So do they declare in one voice, without fear of what pniple say, the 
tciidicrs of the path of devotion, Kumara, Vyasa, Shuka, Shaiidilyu, 
Garga. Vishnu. Kaundinya, Shesha, Uddhava, -Aruiii, Bali, Haiiuman. 
Vibhtsliana, ,ind oihcfs. He who has faith in this wholesome teaching that 
Narad.i has given gains devotion and gains thai most beloved object 
jGod); indeed he gams that De.ire$t Thing, 
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KAPILA 

TAc Purana of ihc 

Thi: PijrJiTd of the Lord, <JnJiiiati?iJ to the dilfcTetiti incarnations of the I#ord 
inctudiiig that r± Kriihnai ha* probably served to inspire and wndy the devo- 
tionjl movcfrtcaili more lluui any other dngk te^tL Htre^ in one ol the cailtcr 
bookiiH Sage KapJa reaches the path of dcvoiJcin to hts toother DivahOti. Sage 
Kapjja h identified lu one of tht toanife^titlDos of the Lord and a? the prortnil- 
gaior of the SJnkhya philosophy. The accoimi of iht Sankhya In PuraniE liter¬ 
ature is always thebtk and the Purana of ihr Lord compktely integriaces it 
with the path oc deiolion. The ipcairiicoi of the doetriiie also u remarks bte 
for the way in which the wime Pufana criticizes the abcrraiions and empty 
forms and rites width jnay unfortunately parade m devtstion iwicad of being 
the ii-ue realization of ibe presence of ihc Lard every where. 

[From BhU^at^ata Purdna, 3^97^34; 6.5.14; ii.3,i&-3at 

THI PATH OF Mvcmos' (Bhalctt yoga) 

I The Lord, Sage Kapibi tells His ntoiher Devnhuti:] 

Blessed bdvl The path of de^tribn is eoneeived in various ways ac¬ 
cording Lo difTsrcflt jspproathes| for by rca^n of nature, qiuiUiLeSj and 
approach^ the minds of men differ^ 

That devtjiee* who* in a harmful manner, with vanity and intilcrarice, 
goes about ustcnLaiirjiiidy^ making dlsiinctlijns bctwf:cn one being and 
anrjthcr, and practices devotion» is of the lowest type, impelled by ig- 
ooronced 

Contcmplatirig material enjoyment, fame, or riches, he who-« sdU 
making distincxiom, worships Me in images, etc., ts of tht midiiling type, 
ImpcUtd by desire/ 

He who adores Me wuth a view to put an end to all actions [gofxl or bad} 
of oflfering up all his actions to Me, the Supreme Being, or w^orslilps Me 
because L must be worshiped,* he is of ihc superior type, chough he has 
yet the Sense ciE difference. . * * 

The characteristic of pure devotion to the Supreme Being h that it has 
00 motive and Is incessant. . « . 

That devotion is described as absolute by which one transcends the 

imnjffitiTuin uf tbr d "dATkiKM,'^ 

*'nir FTH,Bifc>fitciOH H?f "jjimuSL'" “Tflfc liuiukuauoin cjf "pujity,” 
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thtet dispositions (piirityT passion* nnJ darknc^] and ttndcn himself fii 
to become one with Me. . * , 

J aiTi aiways present in all beings as their sou! and yet. ignoring Me. 
mortal man cojidncts the moekery of icnagc-worslup. He who ignores 
Me resident in all beings as the Soul and Master^ andn in his ignnrnnce, 
takes to Images^ verily pours oblations on ash |i^., worships in vainj* The 
mind of that man who hates Me abiding in another's Ixxly* who, in his 
pride, sees invidious distinctions and ia injinically dispe^d to all beings, 
never attains iran<]uillity. tltcssed bdyl when the worshiper h one who 
insults living beings;* t □m not salislicd with his tvorshtp in My image, 
llfiwevcr tdaborate the ritn and manifold the matcrLiIs of his worship, 
D ling one s appnifued duty* one should ad3re Me, the Master* in Images 
and the like* only so long as one is not able to rcalj7X in onea own Kean 
Me wluj am csLablished in every being. That man of invidious percepdoti 
who draws the line berween hlmieli and another, him Death pursues 
with his dangerous featn 

Therefore, with charity and honor and with friendship toward al! and 
a ti::miliilerentiating uutlook, one d'lould tvorship Mr, the Sjut of all be¬ 
ings, iis enshrined in all beings. . , , 

Honoring them, one should mentally bow to all the beings, realizing 
that the Lore! the Mastci has entered them with an aspect of Hb own 
bring. |3 29'7‘34j 

U&VOTtON TO cot* THE GRE^ITEST i^SPlsTloN 

The removal of sinful aec* by expiatory rites which are also acts is not 
finals * expiatury acts ore for the unliiiciligcnt; knowledge is cxpistian. 
VVTicn one keeps eating only wholcsr^mc hradt diseases do nni assail him; 
thcrcfcFre one svho observes the disciplines giadnatty qualifies himself for 
the supreme welfare^ ^ » . But some, dependent solely on God, cast away 
all sin completely, even as the sun sxveeps ^way the fng, solely through 
dcvou:rn to God. If one ii avenc ta the Dird, na amoiuit ol <!:xpiaiiui] will 
purify him. [6Hr*it^i8J 

* Aa jEf sUu camn whh it the of iaf»i expudwi fot m loflac h br 

Kftothtr an, Usdl a.pialarr ao » ttatle Efl fiirtllEr bpm Hrtj *0 00 md iqftftitumi itierefeur 
■ri E^iiilKai of Afumhitr nftJcr nr pIak ^ Riut aiuI iJur n faiigtil beffi jm 

10 iju Lora AE|J U*e CteitJLl ol Hii zume wilb dcvotHfi. 
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THE TjOHO^S name 

Tlic Te^aizhcrs consiiicr the uttcr^cc of the Lord's name destructive 
of sin compldely* even when the xtucrajiic is due io the nJimc being as- 
sociated wiih something ctsc, or is done jocularly, or as a icsull of in- 
volujiUuy sounds or in derision.^ 

pJiKt JtINm op P^VOTION 

Listening to the Lord's glory, singing nf Him, thinking of Him* serv¬ 
ing Hls icet. performing His worship, scitunng Him, serving Him» friend¬ 
ship with Him, declaring oneself as His | surrendering oneself to Hnnl ^ 
—if man could offer yiitn the Ij^rd devmion of these nine kinds, that in¬ 
deed I would consider as the greatest lesson one has learned^ l 7 - 5 '^J 

Tin pojjics OF niF. devotee ‘ 

One should therefore re&oET to a teacher, desiring to know what con- 
sdrutes the supreme welfare* * * * Taking the teacher as the deity> one 
should learn from him the practices characteristic of the Ijords devotees, 
*, , First tleiochmcnt from all undesirable associations, then association 
with the good souU, comiMSsion* iriendJinesi, and due huniility toward 
ill beings, purity, pcnanccp forbearance, tileucc, study of sacred wTitiiigs, 
straightforwardness, continence, nonviolence* equanimity, seeing onc^s 
own Self and die Lord everywheff, seekitsg Hilhude, trecdtim from home, 
wearing clean recluse robes, sitirlying nncsclf willi whatever comes to 
□ue, faith in the scripiufts of devotion and refraining [mm censure of 
those of ocher schools, subjugation of mind, speech, and action, iruthful- 

ii ihf tlotiriivc jjtnemLfcr tu on the papuLix 3cvc|- h^a 2 I higher 

terdi II H inii^ted llml ihc’ r^olul rtf il itui hH the nknitci; nniW ^ 

Uulhiii titc tult of ihv UmiJ'i pfiufy and mlk^ ihc upiuiipfeicmcc fjf ihr Lord, 

*C!Hn|iIrtc mriTmlit iht LxmtI^ ®iM«! 4 ix n ihc car-cJiiLi] demine ^ 

tht ^ Smtih Indian SitflTaidmivism: acoinluiftly diD tioiuijjiif* 

Ci/J, m wfifch lilt UjfJ ic\h up ill dyihn^ tjkr refnjir mitler 

thati t thill dctiMT vxMi inm all nm^" *4 the Hactiio? mw\ th? 

zhki wreJ kkrtnuli iA xbc icbwpl, whitll Kn.i lw« (fcjfih mtd; j) 1 icclt u the fttf 

«| ?jjrrf}»cw- of iHe *d t^ewtunc^ j| OtKiuDie Ift Nir^irAPi, l**>nl nf the 

Gp^jlWl cf FiJilUlU' f pra/tni^yr; ItArAyjmJVtl 

BitmeA^. The OosWcm Imm; wb*iffi tW LidcJ cuiiiii4 be *qiiratk.-ii axpi ihc inedmor be- 
Elwcciir ihr mA the LahiI 

^Thc MicitlrinE ^dccTerinfi ntt tskeii Irnm ibe ele^'CJuh bce4t 4^ ihe e/ lAf r*ord; 

eI|£ KnimJ jhjI tl^t iNiri ^IkUuiW fotm ihe p 4 trt lul cbc lv^uhiri|;» sA Lexd KnUiFti Ut Hit 
bat friraij, devtrfee um! tfcScJli^va. ranpi: trf ibe in the ackelkuit giyen 

hc(c to th*l nl tbc ^^nlrntf V«uKnm .^rnai icvl 
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ness, quietude, tcsEraiiit, listening in Accounts nf the lord's advents, 
exploits, and qualities, singing of the Lord, Ciintemplation of the Lord of 
wonderful exploits^ engaging wi acts nidy for His sakc:, dedicanng unto 
ihe Lord evcryihing—the rites one does, gifts;^ penance,, snered recital, 
fighteniu conduct and whatever is dear to one like one's wife^ son, house, 
and emc^s own life—cultivating friendship with thnsc who consider the 
Lord as their soul and master, service lo the Lord and to the world and 
especially to tile grat and good souls, sharing in the company of fellow 
dcvotcQ the sanctifying glory of the Lard, sharing ivdlh diem onc^s de¬ 
light, sadsfaction and vimtes of restraint, remembering oneself and re¬ 
minding fellow-worshipers of the Lord who sweeps away all sinj bear¬ 
ing a body thrilled w-iih dcwiion and ecstatic experience of the Lord, 
nnw^ in tears W'irh some thonghi of the Lord^ rwnv Eaughiug, now rejoic¬ 
ing, now' speaking out» now dancings singing, now imitating the 
Lord*s acts^ atid now Itecoming quiet with the blissful experience of 
the Supreme—such art the Lord's demees, who behave like pers^^ns 
not of thU svorld, 

THE MLTliUD OP W'OHSrtlfiS^C COO IS HlS SYMBOL 

[Tlie Ijnd tays;] My worship is of three kinds, Vcdic, TaIlmc^ and 
mixed, * , » In an image, on ground, in hre, in the sun, in the watei^^ in 
one*s own hcair, or in a brahman, one should w'iih suitable tnaierbbt 
with bve^ and without deception, worship Me, the Master^ 

First at da writ slmtild have his bath^ after washing his terth, etc- 

* . . then do die wrirship of the samlAyi*' and other duties ordained bj' 
the Veda; and with the rites and mantras prescribed in the Veda, one 
should conduct My worship, taking the resolve* properly; it is indeed My 
worship ibaC sanciUies the cdxscrvaticc cf other duties.^® 

God s images ate nf eight kinds: of stoiie, wood, metal, plaster, paiming. 

*The aiir^Ay^ Vt thlTT tjf ll]£ djjTi lUEiTH, Oixm, lod %u[iKt. whcti i 

Ewkt-born h to wuohi{i C4>rf/rj^ the 4«iiy ai-er KJ«r ca^fffr Jwrf ihe isnrmlMtor 

nrf intTllrtL 

"Tha ii wliiiE li Called un^aipii of iJle Uft<rr^ct oi the rcMtoticin of tht mnd ihal i, 
4 4iut v, will pcrlufjiT iiich umI A rilt -an tcFifthHii acI and wteb ■ ilntr M 

■Kho- obket 4-f i}c<tf?iliiUHfi it* lucb irnef i puipou or to niek md flcrb i 

KTiptural initinctKifl^ 

“Aftef the ifirH nlablniiffliefiT uf *Jif Cumplrtu ilicHtic. ciustknmH Vedic na^ icquirnl ■ 
thdilk H^KEitiilinEi: the pednmiaflCt «if MasJhyi. ol in UiOm ttl iiunc^ ioJTff:S 

hritiiiuLHi, ncf^biru *ir*^ bir that u(. ami ju dniaiiiiJMui to, the Siajirmic 

jjul lo ihi* dTcft a Uataneal wtj csCftfoiJl iil»k Jl ihc bc^ilViknjl « eftif of the iCL 
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mini!, and ptoziuui gem. Tlic image in which My spiril JavcILi Li 
of two kintli, the fixed ami die mi^vliij^; in worihip wirh a fixed imiigc, 
there is to be no periodk calling forth oi the divine presence in it and 
the bringing to an end of inch divine presence; widi a moving image; 
ihese may be done; and in a ^jnhoUc irmige on the gnjiind loeh ifivoca- 
tiMi and cidling of! of die divine presence have to be done. « *. 

Widi(jut any deceit, the devotee should conduct My %vorship with wclb 
known mate rials that arc available and with love in his heart 

When 1 am worshiped in an icotu bathing Me and decorating Me are 
welcome; when 1 am wofshiped on ground, the method ot worship is 
to invoke there with the appropriate mantras the divine presenec of ilsc 
respective deities; wlien worshiped in fire, worship takes the form of the 
obladons wnth ghee. When I am to be worshiped in the suiv adora¬ 
tion by pmstmdoPf offeriag of water wnih rruimras, muttering of prayer^ 
etc« arc best; when worshiped in the svaters, the olfeiing of w^aicf ivith 
mantras is to be done; for even some water offered to Me with iovc by 
a devotee pleases Me most; even elaborate offerings, santlal, incense, flow¬ 
ers^ light, food, etc., made by one who is devoid of devounn, do not satisfy 
Me. 

IVQSXHIP tN AN iMACl 

Having purified oneself aiid having gathered die matenals of worship, 
the devotee should sit on his seat of sacred grass;, taeing east or 

nofth and cnitdijct the worship with the image in frc^itt of hiin. He shiuiltl 
then utter the incanimifins with appropriate gcittira [mudras| which 
render his different limbs and bands duly cliargcd with spiritnai power; 
he should then invoke with mantras and proper gestures My presence in 
the image. 

He should keep in fmm a vessel of ^ncufied water and with that waier 
sprinkle dirke die image, the materials of worship* himsclh and the ves^ 
scls. 

Then the devotee ihoulth tn his nw^n body piiriiied by the control ol 
breaih and the awakening of fire filumhcring ,nt the b^isic plexus, 
contemplate in the lotus of his heart My subtle form, the 
form which the men of rcaltzaLion meditate upon a* abiding on the 
fringes of When the devotee s whole being has lieccituc pervaded 

^ Oj?¥ « 13 liir Kfcniftil n< 3H llic myiik ■pdU (ttiucjau> Hinduism; it U 

umptHAl frf five niiti. An U, M- ilw «nil tJw rtimfuiVK iwada}: t»G>Tj;iid ihf 
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by My form, which u ihc inucf Soul of all beings. iHe devotee sbalL hav¬ 
ing become completely immersed in MyicU, make My pfesence ovcrfkiw 
into the image, etc., established in front of him, and ilien, with all the 
paraphernaLa, conduct My worship. 

He must first olfo Me seatj My teat is made of nine clcmenu, virtue, 
knowledge, dispssion, and nwstcry is the four feet and the opjKisitcs of 
these as the enclosed pbtik on which I sit; the other pans of My seat 
arc the ihrM sheets sptad over the sittmg plank, ihwc thre® representing 
the three dispositions [purity, etc.j of which My own mystic patency 
[imyn) is composed; there arc also to be established nn the sent My nine 
powers [sliaktij; “ and at the center of the seat an cighi-peuillcd lotus, 
shining with iu pericarp and filaments; and luiving prepared My seal 
thus, the dtrvTJtee should, by the Vedic and Tantric meilMids and for the 
attainment of the two fruits of welfare here and in the hereafter, make 
to Me the different tilTcritigs of ivnrship. . . . 

When offering Me the Uth with fragmnt ivaier, the Vcilic mantras 
beginning with Siipw^nsf^ofTna.** the f’wrsira and the Saitia 

Veda chants like Rdjana " shnuld be recited. 

With clmhcs, s,-}LTcd thread, tcw'Hs, garlands, and fragrant paste. My 
devotee should deairate My form suitably and with love. With faith. My 
worshiper sbcmld tfien olTcr Me water to wash. sandaL fljwcr, imhmken 
rice,”* iacense. light, and food uf diflcrcnt kinds; also piicntions tike 
anointing, nussage, shnwiiig of mirror, etc, and cnieriamments like 
song and dance; these special attcJilians and cnterijinments may be done 
on festive days and even daily. 

EUtmnN'AL AlKm.%TO 3 N 

One should engage himself in tinging of Me, praising Me. tlandag 
with My themes, imitating My exploits and acts, narrating My stories 
or listening to them. 

leBlni (J tbr fihli ilwcHt tin: lasrd. N* irofstup m • AUIeTuI imJfC » eood wfirtoul lucb 

TTLCfiiiil iiE tLc Lnntr 

”All ihnc iltwJi iivc tfle kkgnrfkalKr 10 ihc grsw finuli mitrriit* 0^ 

worahip tre bridlj rtlisrd ^ ip 4ttJ luHy m ihc wiiwfltirt. Tla nlfte 

|>UW04 I»f tkik ek a 4 ih*. PLiriCrir cxjjuiiof], miiix Ubhfn« Id- 

diAlEOrtl, ifyiJi, mitten, inti gncc. 

“ i 1 

■ Bcsumin* witk llic WPfJi, bjtq. ' TTiw MkiLciruin cd haw the Vudif 

hymm wm m tlltf lifi-cJuti^Ot 

" tJubrcrVxn m jfTS Sfl U oiiClcfei3 m i penon ^ *» 4ii duk^cioui ut diumg Ifsovi' 

iicj. nuTTkajetr. wunJiifi, blc^jiajS. 
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With manifold hymos of praise of Me, raken from ihc Parinuf or fmm 
the kKal Ungu^grs (Prakritsthe devotee should praise aud pray to Me 
tlifit 1 bless him and prostrate hiimeif oumplctely Ixfore Me. With his 
head and hands at My feet., he should ptayp. ‘^My Jord^ from the clutches 
of dcadi [ix*i the cycle of birth and deaths ^ve me who have litken 
refuge under You." . - , 

Whenever uiid wherever one feels like wi>rshiping Me in images, ete, 
one should do so; I Lim, Iwwevcr, present in oneself and in all beings; 
for 1 am the Soul of everything. 

Thus worshiping me with Vedic and Taniric metliods, erne am ini 
through Me the desired welfare here and in the hcreafier, 

PUfiLtC WORSHIP 

Having consecrated an image oi Me one should build a llrm temple 
for Me. and iK:aiiiiful flower gardens around br conducting daily wor- 
ship and festivals^ For the maintenance of My worship, etc., in special sea¬ 
sons as well as every daVi one should bestow fleliis, bajcaars,. townships, 
and villages,^* and thereby attain to My own lurdship, [11^7.7-51] 

lokJchArya 

TAc TriaJ of Categories 

The Tr/iarf of Categoriei (Tafterntraya) of Lokachirya (ihirtecnth etntnry) 
belongs to the literature of South Indian ShrivaiEbnavism 01 Vkhishtadvaila 
(t.e. the fiondualism of the qualiJied Suprerrii;!touncled by Ramanuja. 
ShrTvaishnainsm is the most typical ihcistic syslcni of thought^ whose Ideology 
Inspired new devodiu^al movements all over nonh tndia*The followed here 
IS a Sanskrii verssun of the onginai work writtcfi m a nii?ted Sanskrii-Taniii 
style* hxquently employed by the South Indian Shi^vaishnava teachers. 

I From I^kacharya^ Timvatroya, pp. ftat f.J 

THE EOBJJ 

The Lord is exclusively endowed with a nature that is nppc^Gcd tf> all 
evLL tinlimucd^ and of the form of knowdcdge-bliss; is adorned with 

QE- the catildfd. the bdtfvir, TThu lUinlfttn ibc »nt£^miEkn cif 

the leaned aod ihc populiir wad rraditunt 

“Thii Ivulk the ki»iTi|rfioJn Xnd gfalib uFKjftheJ 4ml |;ry^fii|iinJ tbielDtlbni 
tcj^fecil Dcp^rlincflil rdii« 10 the frHotiiilLkkDi temples ind the crh1a<ivmcnb UhiJe Up 

ihctn £or divuir ^efricL 
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^mpaciouA qualifies, knowledge, powers etc.; He is the autitor of the ere- 
anon, maimenance, and annihilaHon, of the emire universe; is resoned 
CO b\^ ihc four kinds of prasons |s|>odfied in die text of the G/iJ]! namely* 
one in difCkulty, one rru^king a iehoLifly inquiry, one dcjirous of ma¬ 
teria] gain, and one dcsimiui oi wisdom; is the bestovver nf the four kinds 
of fruits eonsisiing of virtue, inatcrid gain, pleasure, and £piritual libcni- 
dofi; is pQssciwd of a unique persanality and is the cxjiuiorr uf the three 
gtKtdcsscs called Lakshmi, Bhumi, and Ntla^ ^ 

“His auspicious qualities, kiiDwIedgCr power, etc/“these are eternaL, 
unbounded numberless, natural, uiivkiatcdt there is nothing to com¬ 
pare them with nor to esed them; of these the objects of His qualities 
like adection [such as accessihilitVt softness, etc,) arc His devotees; every¬ 
body forms the object of His qualities of knowledge, power^ etc, which 
arc at tbc basis of His other qualities; of the Lord's knowledge, the ob¬ 
ject is those in ignorance; of jwwcr* the ivcak; of forgiveness, those who 
ha^-e sinned; of compassion, those in iriisery; of adeefinn, those wlm 
have sttoricomings; of superior conduct^ ihc inferior ones; of straight¬ 
forwardness, the crooked ones; of friendliness^ those whn art of bad 
heart; of softness, those who are afraid of separatbn fmm Him; of ac- 
otssibiliiy^ those who ycitra tn see Him, And 50 on. 

Thus, because He is endowed with all tiiispictous qualities* the Lord, 
when He Secs the sufferings of crtheri excLurnSv '"Alas!" and show® His 
compassbn^ thinks always, wiihuiit aq exception, of their good; wjthnui 
either pure selfishness or h sc(& hness rniiigkd with akruismt He exists 
cxdttslvdy for others* sake even as mcionlighi, southern breeze* sandal, 
and cool water; seci not in those who resan 10 Him their inferionty to 
Hinisetf in respect of birth, knowledge and conduct; becomes Himself 
the savior wlicn people find ihcmselvcs as wdl as others as of no avaii; 
pcriorais impossibic miracles like the bringing back of Sage SandTplnTs 
sr>n [drowned in the sara j ^ and the like; fulJiIb their desires; even creates 
for them [for His devoteesj previously nonexistent pCisiticns like tliai of 
the Pole-star;* extends to them also Himself and all that is His, on the 
prindpk that what is ones own is enjoyed by oneself; * on the fulfill¬ 
ment of His tkvotecj' pur|xrtes^ He feels ,is if He Himsdf had accom- 

*Thk b a UiiJT ham the the teKt AdiEi <tnv mist? iiMiJEtce Mho ^hidi ii left 

Out in ihif mnjIauEkn, 

'THm llle Uf*l Enaint tnd fut to lh£ link Dhruvj. 

^Thii ilv M ttt Ehcpeifl Mit part <3S. thr bafd'* body, wJut » Hii n ibcu-i ali-3^ 
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pU&hcd a purpose cpf His own; without a tliuu^ht of even, a single good 
He has done. He thinks onir of tlie particle of a good act that the dcmce 
might do\ He Hirmelf becomes liic objtcl of luch coiutant lieieetatbn to 
the devotee ihnt one is tnadr to forget immemarbity ingrained tastes; 
like a father seeing with his eyes the mistakes of his wife and sons. He 
goes on Without minding at heart the mistakes of His dcv'otecs; even when 
die goddess Lakshmi [hi^ ajnsori| points oui flaws in a devotcen He op¬ 
poses Her and firmly stands by the devtnec and protectt him; like a lover 
courting even the untidy things of his beloved, He indeed accepts even 
the flaws of His devorees as something pleasing to Him: He U abso¬ 
lutely straight toward them in iliuught^ word, and actiaii; when they arc 
separated. He troubles Himself so that thcji misery might end; places 
Himself freely ac their service, even rendering Himself so easy as to be 
bound and beaten by them; and just as the mother cow% in her affecti-rn 
for her just-delivered caJt scares w^ith its horns and htwjfs even those 
who come to give feed to the calf, so rhe Lend wards of! even Mmhcf 
Lakshmi and the eternally enlightened teachers and Himself gt>cs on 
displaying liis own alTection tow^ard His devotee^ . , , 

His '*[jersrniaUly"' h, in fcFrm and quaJitie:^, »jmctliing which He has 
taken according to His own tfcsire; it is eternal and uniform; it is supra^ 
mundane; just as a jew^cl cup will ihoiv iiaxisparcntly the gold placed 
tn it, even so, it dfics not., unlike die human liody W'hieh shruuds the inner 
Setf, hide the divine nature which is iif rite form of kno%v!edgi\ but re¬ 
veals it; it is of die form of limidrss cffulgaicc; it is a reservoir of a 
multitlide u£ aiispicjous quallticSi gracefulness and iht Ikbc; it is to be 
cantcmpbttd by yngiui^ w enfapturing the ciuire tmi verse that one 
develops distaste for every qdicf kind of mundane enjoyment; it is cn^ 
joyed by the cverdibcmtcd souls; like a pool of Intuscs blooming forth 
as die rays of the rising Sun strike them, it removei every kind of heat 
in one; it Js the root of endless incarnatl.tns; it is die protector of lU and 
resort of all; it shines adomtd with arms and oriufnerits. 

THE LOim's FORM 

The Lord's form is five-fold: the transcendent one [pdcuj, the mauifes- 
latbns the tneamndons [ the inimancnt spirit Inn- 

r(7r3'tfn?m|, and the images 

By '^tronsccndcnt"' is meant that it k beyond dme and U in the further 
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heaven of iinljoLintlcd bliss where ihe cternaliy free wmb revel in Hb 
prcscjicc. By ""manifcsiatioii" is meani His mking fhc forms 
Pruifyamm. anil AfiirutlJAjj Euf pLirpjses of creation, n^intecbtiicei and 
dcstruetioiii for protcciinjg tbe sutili in iriinsmigratiOA aini iQ the 
devotees^ In the tfanscewdent form, all the six qu^ilitics, knowledge^ 
strengths lordship, hcroism> power, and efIot|!cnce, are ftill; in each of 
the three mniiifcsijiitPEiSp two of the sU quaiities become [ruiniicjit, , * * 
The '^litcaniatiQiu'' are m.ijufn[th but chjeily of two distinet kindsp the 
main and subsidiary. . . , Of the incarnatjpns, the caiEse is His desire; 
the pur|xise^ the protection of the gE>cd. the destruction of the had and 
the rej 5 tofatioiv of righteonsneH, "Imnntncrtce"^ is to enter into and ountrol; 
it is alsti ihe remaining of die La^rd with all sentient selves during all 
their crates like ihctr sojourns tluough heaven and hdh even as a com- 
pan ton who is uu.ible to leave them; it is also the residence of the Lord 
ill tile lotus of one's heart, so that one might meditate upon Him in an 
auspipous form and He UpOt like one's kith and kin, safeguard one. The 
incarnation in "images'' is the abiding of the Lord in temples and Itomes 
in materiab of mcn^s cltoicc [metah stone, ctc.Ji it is different from the 
ses^cral majiife^talions, Rama, Krishna^ etc* as Uiesc images are tmi cir- 
CLimscrilxrd by the place, time, and associates connected originally wiili 
those manifestJtitins; and all their activiues are under the control of thpr 
priests whose short comings the Lord overbesks. Inducing the religious 
aiiitudc I which any amount of mere spiritual reading dues not protluce], 
attiactiug the aisspjcious feelings of the devotee's hcan* being the resort 
of the whatc world. enioyabiUty—^1I these qualities are found to the 
tna^iinuim in the incarnation in imaget. Rcyersing Lhe relationship of 
subordinate and Master ami appearing to be innDccni of knowledge, 
power and worship because of the overpowering influence of His un- 
bo ujided compassion* He bestows on His devotee whatever the latter cx- 
[tcos. 

HYMNS IN SANSKRIT 

Tile vast hymnal liirrature in Sanskrit not only gists expression to a wide 
range of devotional ideas ami varied phases of the devotional life, hm alwj 
embodies icACts of the folkiwtrs of ihc path of devmion, ihe Lord's forms, 
mcarnatioiis, qualities com^xiasion, and efficacy of devotion^ the potency of 
the Lord^fi name, surrender and deditadon to the Lord, etc» 
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{Fjcoiti RulasherkK^n, Mul^undarniif^] 

The L^rd Naraymlp [Vishnu | is all-citarious m the absence of devotion 
to whose lotus feet the r^itul of the Vedai b^dmc£ a cry in the wildemcsdi^ 
die daily pujtcritjcs only i means to reduce one's ctirpulcnce, all puhUc 
benefaciiDns bin oblations on ash, und baths in holy waters like the bath 
of the elephant.*^ 

[From Skagat'aM Ftirfina, 7-9^1 oj 

Even a bw-oste man is superior to a brahman whrj is endowed with the 
twdvc occcllences but who i* averse to the lotus fcci of the Lord; if the 
former has dcdicaicd his nund^ speech, desire, and objects* and his life 
itself to the Lord^ he ^nctificH his whule race, not so the latter wlio is stuck 
up in I 111 own ennmiaus pride, 

[From Erokma Furam, ch, 49] 

What i$ the use of pediyrec, conduct, Icamingt nay even the life of those 
who have no devutinn toward the Lord, the creatt?r of the Uni verse f 

[From EAMgaifit$it Pfifaija. CL 11,15] 

O Lord wild arc the roo^ pn^per object of desiret Leavmg Voui E ilesire 
not htdvcn nr the stants of the creaton Inrdship over this or the nether 
world, not even miraculous yogic atrainments or release from rebirth! 

fFrom Chaitanya^ 

Wcaith, men, women, poes)—none of thesci O Lord of the universe, do 
[ desire; in every birth of mine, may tliere be unmotivated dci^ion to 
You, the Lord^ 

TAr Laril*i Ificarnaiions 

[From Bhagai^tj Parana, 11 *4^13J 

May fhiu Supreme X^rd who, devoid of name, brnn* or end^ yet took, 
for blessing those who adored His feet* nami^ and forms through incar* 
naiions and be gracious unto me. 

' Ad tr^lu.iit'A bdlh k peuverby u & fulije Jia, ^ iJk tttjihjDT* *1 wnti 11 b jfrEi wT 
id wnter* tikcf ind ltkr<n^ tht din td ihc itrrrt ^|| m‘c! iu h£nJ>'* 

*C 3 imna\^ ilb. the Uiutukt uf thr ItHtfil idumt ni tcmnl dnafiaq m l^ruhiu, 

did rn3l wrae cxtcniEvtIy* Tlit fHtad 0^ c^Uiboy hsfv u dbe M 

im tvtA SanUfd hymiH, 
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Tkt Lord's Nonte 

[ From Parana, ch^ Si.96-99] 

The «in ihai has accrued to me through the desire for others* women and 
pCKsscssioiiA and crtachcry 10 odicrs^ ihfough reviling others Ut their great 
agony and traducing the great ones, the sin ^lommiited by me in chUd- 
hood, boyhoodk yonthk and old age, and in another birth^—may all that 
sin disappear as 0 result of the reotal of the Lord's [ Vishnu's | [lames, 
Nariyana, Govinda, Hari^ and Krishna, even as a cup of salt in waten 

[From Shndhara Venkatesha,* Hymtt e/ %^ijtry Versei Ofl L&r^s Naffle 

O Name of iJic Lordf Lei there be the Vedas by hundreds^ and by hun¬ 
dreds the piles of Piii^nai and Agamas: are these capable of giving the 
thought of the X-Ord wiihoui You: On the other hand. You who remove 
all weariness completely without any effort, can bestow that thought 
of the Lord without the aid of any of dn^se. 

The Lories Compassion 

[From Nilakandia Dikshita/ Antindaidgam^ta^s] 

If you hasT the compssion tcwrirds me that I should hc Savedt Save me; 
why weigh my good and bad acts? You who are powerful enough to 
make and unmake the universe, to abide by the laws of one's karma! ^ 
Who will be taken In by this deception? 

[From Siitra] 

If J hiid not been created, there would be no question, O Lord, of Your 
being compassionate; if diseases had not been created, the discovery of 
medicine would be futile, 

^ iAini cidE limed in Tsuinurc DuiErkt, $oul^ Indm, Aild one oi tLmc rc^ 

ipoiulblc fiir ipnM nf thr cdl aS f^eiting the Lofd * wJttt aoA thr nnjrtEve w^ngfepa- 
EhiiulI 4dd prebo {hhaflmr). 

* l^jd 4fid demote fi< titt Mcrtbef GodJm al M-i^huraj, Sovih tiult^ ievsHcrfitt* entturr. 
•Thfft h llle COaSkt bct¥r«Ji lllc Sphne of iHc LdtcI'i merej ^lad the I»w id 

karma; to Uk karma doOtil^, hu lit lkc i-yifeHpjt come^umt om 

the im by him, lor ha Ixcn dem^ trill h^vc iti eITcCO But in thf Lnfil tu alude 
bj? the enune <vS kuma^ wJiidi 11 aflrf ail i4ibtc£t in Hii wrjy, or wdl He Imni Hi* wim- 
putuun intA ijpitf4Uiia Mre f devotee? If rlcpefitli 00 the iaieiuily oT oik\ drvudnP to 
brm^ forth iBb of the Lord. 
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Scmttg lAe L^rd 

fFrum Nargfimha Patina, eh* ii] 

Thai [abiicl it a tanj^e tvhich praiwt ihc Lord, that {alone] it a mind 
winch is pivcn up tt> You, O Lordl thuse alone arc praisetvortliy arms 
which do Yaur woriliip. 

[Fcam Shall kin, Su&r&AmanyjiMuitliiga, 26] 

The Lord’s form before the eyes. His glory in the cars, His sanctifying 
story alwuys in my nmudi. His work on my hanclt and His service on my 

bodj^—may ail the aspects of my Ltejog be absnrlicd in God SuAraA- 

* 

[Fram Shankara, Sauntliiryatafiarit ay] 

Whatever I speak is the muttering of Your prayer; all an is the symbol 
of Your worship; all my movemcm is going round You in veneration; 
eating, etc, is oJfcring obljtioDi to Y'ou; if 1 lie down it is prostration to 
You; all my enjoymentJ are in a spirit of dedication to Yon; O Gqddessi 
whatever 1 do may it be a tynotiytn of Vour worship, 

IFrem Shankara. 5] 

The body is Banarai; knowledge is ihc ettpansive Ganges, the mother of 
the throe worltU, Aoiving here; this devotion, this Liiih is the Caya;^ 
the mediUlion on die feet nf one’s spiritual teathcr is Prayaga; * Lord 
is the inner Seif, the witness of the minds of alt and tran¬ 
scending die three states (of wakeEulncss,dream, and sleepj; if everything 
abides in my own body, what other shrine is there besides diat^ 

[ Verje unered at the end of every ritual dnil religious aci.J 
Whatever I do tvidi my body, word, mind, senses, intellect, soul, or by 
the course of nature, all that I dedicate to the Supreme Lord NSravam. 

[From UtpalaJeva of Kashmir, Sieoftotrivali] 

Enjoying within myself die delectation of devotion and ciosing my 

'Kum^ i 3 r HSmikepp mu of ShjTi, 

fiEnKilil Mcr«d ipcit in AmXuleii WJtFi the BtuMiji. 

*AlUhah«d[. pUc^ pklj^tmaAff at ^ mnaiififtcc td liu; OinHa *nd Yimuim Ri^ with 
Ae fidadiU ritfi SarMrad- 
^Thfr MtfFc ol Shiv* tJH ihc lorTpW ar ViiiaiCFu 

“Tit k)i«l d kaiJimiz stuivbm a 1 ihtutk-tjiiin mantKhr iEk«Ql wJijch icitwpDnicit 

tit TAntlic iiVxilcifOn ^nil nnlhoHi tf Ode of iu tbirf cxpotlciiu 1. VlpslsilcTS (t 

jpo-djo). Tht tiiTMU itt Jftan ha ic,iuMii| tipfojijijf In, 
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eyes in ihai bliss, may f icmain saying, ''Obeisance to Myself, the Lord 
Shiva"' and aduring even blades of grass! 

This in brief is the deliiiitbn of happiness and mciscry as far as Z am 
concerned; lisccp to lu O Lord! Union ivith you is all biippiiiesSf the 
separation from my Lt^rd is all misery^ 

To me, filled is'itli your devudon^ Jet there be adversityr mav I not have 
even a juctesslon of happy events, if they arc to turn me away from yonr 
devotion. 

In that seeking of Lord Shiva, all miseries become bappiness^ poison 
l>econm ncetuft and this life itseJf becomes- liberation. 

Laying All Bardem oa Me L^rd attd SurreudenFig ro His Gr^f^rc 

[ From Pa^farSfra^ bymnl 

What is iicfidiciiil to jiil% that You Yotirsdf order for me, O Lnfdl I am 
Yoiirs, C) Ciod of gods] I have no capacity to do Your worship or praise; 
1 am solely looking forward m Your compassion; bless me please. 

[From Shankara^ iiviibhtt^nga^ l6] 

t am poor^ wretched, broken, stricken with anguish and soritjWp c3fhatisted, 
and rent into pieces; O Lord* You are the inner um\ of all beings and 
Yon do nut know my distressi O Lord, protect me, 

fFrom Vedlnu Deshika,^® j 

O Lord of the Goddess ot prosperity 1 YoUk by Yourself, must protect me 
who am solely dc|>endejit on You; \i You lake the luitimivc [to save), 
wherefore my exertions? And if You do not take the iniibtive* of what 
use even then ate my edomP 

[Frcim Vadiraja,** AVjiiflrririj } 

I know not my good, I know' noi what is noi m my good: ! om powerless 

“TItefe itt tWD iruliliom tsf ViihEm ih« ina tlit Ptf^urgjr^, liir 

fcirnitr bat t!ic Isila muzc wkle|;ir^i:li 

anauOc hcopiIi wuh "ViutZih^*' oc nmre potHiiu «Ju>oJ ScHllb lirediBiTi 
Sititvjifcbiiiijraiu) wbitk UuH ^ tfa3,E irPELtl cia d(» WiiOiiMit pfrlcftOinjl L4 |iut bulb 

any cifiTft ijt hii *iwn, rdliE? htl ftnf k^rO blimdif jT»dy iPlI III iwri^r 

Uw LutEl'i fTxe^ Tiw ^»th£t «IIrI the bukk Umi hHp* Ciiw wba 

hdp Oicnifcfveiu 

^ A wtbrr iht Vidiiihi^mla (qnatibnl mindtutiiml 

idiioa4 hi: wnxe in &inOtrk 

^Thc n^Eoi^laxot bdtwrec« <5^*4 itsi tbc iSciifitHCi accniibiyi StirtTaukoivi chct^iloey. 
V&ilbiis ( l iaii-tTai h eeMurii u i. tr^e.hei ctl! the ilualirfir -iiid pbiraliitH kihiMJ ^ ibn^ 
airtni bjp m Spi*iJ^ UuU^ In Iht imniK^rtjncui *4 the VscEiliMj ^icCorditi^ Ta ilia 

lebLiul, 14 lilt dbcisni f iihr, lbs f i ntrt &l cuic nilnu os ibc jchuibr ol ATi^nkirj 
[t4pl Riniiiruia bf^ 
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ciih«r EO do or W rdrain from doing; jujt as a puppet dances, even so, I 
ckUi purely ai tJir directkin Lord Hari. 

[Ficini VAdiflja^ | 

O Lord Haril tk<i an animal faJlen into the well know how to lift it¬ 
self by its own clToit? Tlimwing about its feet and bellowing £fcu|tJciiilyT 
it can only txdle pity, O LordI 

I From Yaimtoi^ 

I am not one fiitnly csuLblislied in the observance of duiies; ! have not 
known what the Self is; nor have 1 any (kvfitiun to Your loEUS feetj 
destitute of cvcrir'thiDg, with no other way Dpcn+ O yon proicaor of 
refugees! 1 have taken refuge ai Your fecti 

Tliere is not tnic despised act in the world which T have not done a 
thousand times; O Lord! ai this Knur when my sin is hearing Us conse¬ 
quences, 1 am crying before you, without any other way, 

O Lord I Whatever 1 havc^ whatever I am—a U. that is only Yours; rather, 
knowing full well that aU this, of course, belongs to You* what shall E 
offer You? 

fFtoin Ramanuja*” Suran^gMgadyj^] 

Giving up all other ordained c»t}servanccs; abandonuig all my desires 
inclusive of ^Ivatkm, O Lordl 1 look refuge under Your feet that meas¬ 
ured the whole universe. 

You alone ate my mother, my faihcr^ my kinsman^ my teacher^ my 
learning, my wealth; O God of godsl Ynu are my everything. 

THE SONGS OF THE SAINTS OF MEDIEVAL 
HINDUISM 

Just as Buddliism hiid gone abriut consolidating itself in the frontier re^ 
gions and countries neighlxiring India—Ceylon in the soutlv Burma in the 
cast, Tibet and Central Alia in liut north and northwest—even so within 

^^YdHtuna merje, Alirjniijr, ccniijr!i'|. South InJia: one *f tJif 

ioufhlEfi ut Sliriviiiilmjfiirn in iil^ $4tvtJi. SVilfwcjrrhy ^nmng hh Safnkni trulim d 
thf of /A/ ^ which triei Ecp ^lahluJi ih^ mith^jr. 

irr td ihc Aj^jirTU rcKlE ot the Vedu. 

'^Tbu iTfal SJLrtv4M3iiui j tachef a\ S^>uth liulu md ItoiiiiJer id ih«r Vrihiihlj^lvaita 
wii^-duBlufn/ tclviipl dJfd in 1 13>7'+ m hjih EnictpertiiMm r4 Vc 4 An( 4 . 

lii£ Imd h ibr rifitkal ind fliUcrLd Eaibc a£ the tiniircru!. but \U b *llftcrmt fcim ihr 
Mmkni: ajul jurnK^Uem ClcDt»n^ iuiib 4 re manyn nine, |]iei‘ arr not ivitlt 

Iftm, bnl ewu^jUUe Un. iKidy nnJ ak drpcmJcnt Hvsl. 
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iddia. It had gained a stronghold in areas where F^r^ihmanical traditions 
were weakest, llins the missionaries oi Budclhi^m and Jainism estab¬ 
lished themselves in South India. Later^ the leader* of the Brahmanieal 
w^ay found that the masses in these areai could he won over only by 
going to them and speaking to thou in their own bnguage. Accordingly, 
the truths of the Ujtiinishads, the conelusions of the philiisophical systems, 
the kisic beliefs and practices of Hinduism—till these wete brought to the 
people in their own language, often in a homely style* cnlivenetl with 
fxictry, wii, and s.'itire, through songs by men of spiritual rcaMotion* the 
saints. Thus arose all over the country popular religious jmetry and song. 

In each region a «lwxil or succcsiion of teachers appeared who vveni 
about making the whole countryside fcsou4jd with their songs. These 
saints from djUereni prts of the country subscribed to different schools 
of philosophy, but there was n commfjn approach and meihod in dicir 
work among the people. Most of them were followers rd the path of devo¬ 
tion (bhakti) to a personal God* and Therefore their lives were marked 
either by continued pilgrimagc-i to famous temples and sacred places, 
(which helped alio tlicir work of propagation), or by intense worship m a 
particular place or of a specific form of God to which they 

were most ^attached. 

A circumstance which cipniribuled greatly to their popularity and the 
success of their movemcfit among the masses is that iliese saiJils did ticrt 
come only from the highest-horn and best-educated of societyi 

hut from cvei^* stratum of society down to the untouchables. Thus em¬ 
phasis ivas laid on character and tincerity^ not on high birih or learning. 

This popular religious movement began in South India in the Tamil- 
speaking aie^ where sainis arose fram the time of the PoUnva rulers of 
Kanchl (c toiirdi to ninth ectuunes a.d*)* In reebiming the kings and 
the people tor HinduiAnr* they wem about singing their psalms to deities 
enshrined at different temples. From the Tamil country ihU movement 
of saint-singers gf phtbsophical and rdigious songs in regional bnguages 
spread to the Kannada-speaking area, whence the spark was ignited tn 
Mahnnshtra; then the Hindi-speaking areas took ii up and the whole of 
North India was aJbme with this resurgent and fervent faith. This popu¬ 
lar presentation of the teaching of the Upanishads, the philosophical 
schools, and the Ptirinic lore+ coincided with the linguistic phenomenon 
of the groi.vth of the nco-lndo-Aryan languages of the North and the 
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flowering forth of the literatum in Qie Dravidian family of languages 
in the Sotnh. 

Tlicsc songs comprised not merely srray philosophitalt fcligLous^ ethical, 
and didactic pteces, but often musical versions of whole texts from the 
Saoskrk epics and Punkas. Ntnv, under the inspiration of Vilmiki and 
his Ratfiayana in the original San$krit, the Rdmdyi^na caitie to be rettskl or 
sung in the local language, that of Kamban in Tanul and of TuksTdils 
in Hindi. In recent limcs^ there lias been no greater votary of Rama than 
Mahatmi Gandhi^ who imbibed this fervor for Rama anti his kingdnm 
from the of TulasTdas^ as well as houi the souhsUrring songs 

wriucij in Gujarati and Hindi. Yet aot only the Rumdyimd, hu: the 
Upanishads, the Crfi^ and liir Puraiias also had their effect. Indeed the 
literary renaissance of the nco-ItidO'Aryan and E>ravidian bnguages 
came ;ibnut through the impregnation of the ideas and themes of cbtsicid 
Sanskrit literature, crigioid pfoduction in which now was weakened as 
a result of iJie tipsyrge of creative cflon in the vemaeiJar, At the same 
Umc^ popular songs, which beenmr a dual heritage of the rcitgtuysly 
devout and the musically unindcd, served as forerunners also of a musical 
renaimnee. In thern a new form of musical composition look shape* and 
a repertoire was provided not <mly for concerts hut also for congregational 
wtjrship or service in temples, h is these songs that one might have heard 
in Gandhi's prayer moctmgst it is these, toth. that one hears agrtm and 
again on ilw All-India Radb. in vunaus bcahhes where people met, 
sang, and went intu ckvoikmal ecstasies, halls were cicacd called Ma/an 
mtiffis ot rtdm ghiirs. From the dim past when sages (rishis) in the forest 
hermitages (ishtamas) put forth their Upanishads, to these ;i;poscIes of 
popular spiritual culture., the saint-Tmisidans and ilieir Majan halls, which 
still conuniic in force all over I he country even in tAodern diics like New 
Delhi* ISombay* Coleytia, and Madra*—the basic unity and nch flow of 
this spiritual heritage is dearly seen, 

The readings which follow ore selections from I he psalms and songs 
of these saint-musicians of India, representing not only the gcographEcal 
and linguistic regions of India, but also the chronological movement from 
the seventh century to the bqjionings of the mtictcenth,^ 

*■ WliQC rhcff arc jk> fprti^ printisd wuren ^wca l>r?r dir ua.u g| 'the wfigr wbjcli folluw^ 
thej^ ar? VI be uddmiflud lu ukfii fa^irn parubir vfinvii CDliectivtH til AvuiljJik 

'm ckIi of tbr 
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T/VMIL-NAD^ 

The Tnmil s^ims appearwJ in tbf great clays tif the Fallavas wJien art and 
lilcraturc hlu^somed forth and Hitidu culture: spread from the South across 
iht SC4S into the East Indies, The saints sang of Shiva and Vishnu in the 
teenptes which were then coming into prominence; the hymns on Shiva 
arc called Demr^^m and those on Vishnu, Dit^yu Fr^^fiSndhum^ both nnmes 
kUidcrUning ihdr sacred character. Revered liy the Tamils as the Titmii 
VfdHf they embody the teachings of the Upanishnds, and arc sung to dif- 
fcreni melodic modes. The jiiscdptloin in temptes provide tor eii<low- 
mcriis uj ninlntai.il ihdr redcils as pniT of die temple-service. The saints 
whff adored Shiva arc colled Ndyanarf, and those who sang of Vishnu, 
the conmbupons of these two groups of saints form the bedrock 
of Tamil culittrc and still form the mosi appealing pari of Tamil lit¬ 
erature, Tile period frum the seventh ccxitury to the ninth century covers 
the ages of the more impnrtiint ones among thep:^ others followed and 
kept [he tradition m fuil vogue throughout the subsequcni ccntuncs^ 

tirunAvukkarashu 

Tirunavukk^r^Hu sevemh century ^h)h "'Master of Speech'^ of Ajv 

par, w^s reconverted to Shalviim from [atnhm by hh sisier TikEuivatl, ami In 
Him reconverted the PaJiaVa Kmgj Mohendra VarimiL 

We are nor subject to any? we arc not afraid of de^lth; we will not suffer 
in hcljj we live in no illusion; we feel efciicd; we know no ilb; we bend 
tjj mine; it is ail one iLappiucis for usi there is no sorrow, for tve luive 
become servants^ ^ tmk[tendcju Lord, and have beeofne 

one at the bcaudful flowcr-sceewrn feet of rhai Lard. 

fNANASA^fBANDHA 

luanasambandha (seventh cemury) vanquished the [ains at Nfatburai ^ and 
reeDnvened ihe Pandyan king to Shaivism, 

* Sid, ndda In Tiunil meatu mui! EfY’. 

‘lUthuf^. the WrtJOfi cHy cj fbr TaimJ couHtTr* the ineient Flihr^n apltiil anti 

fabbJ Kat vA TajuJ IcaminfiL 
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The Lord's Names 

Tht Lords names arc mcdidne^s; dicy urc sacred mantras; they arc the 
way to salvation in the other worlds they arc all the other good things, 
loci; thmugh them ^lY ^laitc miseries ^ destroyed; meditate only upon 
those names ot the Lard,. 

The Lord h Et/cryihing 

Thoit an flaw^ Thou an merit* O Lord of Kud^l Alavail * Thou an kiih 
ami kku Thoit art M^tcr. Tlinu art the Ught that shines without a break, 
ThrJU art the iiuier meaning of all the sacred tacts Icimcd. Material gaini 
emotional graLiheation j kama |» all these that man seeks art Thyself. What 
can I utter m praise heiorc Thee? 

mAnikkavachakar 

Manikkavichakat (*'the Ruhy-vforded Sauii/' eighth ccnttify)p a minister of 
the PaiulyntT coufi ai Maihorai fought Boddhkrtt and revived Shaivism. Hu 
songs are surcharged with mtJeh feeling. The OfHecticn of hit dcvotjoiial poems 
is i:alled cotnpcndiDuily the Sacred Utferanert- 
(Fmtn TiraettiiaJ(am, gol 

I am false, my heart is false* my love is false: bm L this sinner* can ivin 
Thee if 1 weep before Thee, O Lord, Thou who art sweet like honey, nee- 
tar, and the luJce of sugar-canel Pkasc bless me so that 1 mighi reach 
Thee. 

From hb poem on union with the Lord, called the Punarctri-ff^paitu, which is 
rypkal of dr*'OiiooaI ecstasy am] the symbolkm of 'MjvLne nupiwU.'* 

hteliing io the miad* tittw standing* ntjw sitting* now lying and now 
getting up, now bughlng and now ivteping, now bowing and now 
praising, now dancing in all sorts of w^ays, gainidg the visEon of the Form 
[of the Lord] sluiung like the rosy sky, with my hairs standing on end— 
when will I stand unfied with* and cnicrcd into* dun exquisite Gem uf 
mine [the Lord] I 

SUNDARAMURTi 

Stmdaramurti (ninth century J was the rnnjt human isdc of the Shalva Nays- 
nits. 

*Ma.nkia Milhural 
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( O Lordtj Wiihotil Jinv ntbcr Aifachincm. I chcfiitcd withm my mind 
only Thiftc holy feet; J have been Iwrn with Thy grace and 1 have ai- 
tiuned tlte state whereby I will have no rebirth* O Benevolent Lord at 
Kodumudip^ worihi|Kd and btided by the learned! Even if I forgci yuu, 
let my longue go on muttering your mantra Nowij^ Shay a* 

POtHAl, BNUTAM. AND PEY 

Pcih;4i uf Kjnrhi|Ti]riim, hhuLtm ai MahlbaElpuranL, and Pey of ?vfybporc„ 
^bd^as, were the first three Ahrar^. Oft d rainy nighip at Tirukkovifiir, aU 
three were taking :$helier together in a smalE room winch was all fbrk; tht 
Lord also pressed into th^t small tpace» and lo hod out wEio ihc ncvvTcimcr 
wasj each of the three saiucs lit a bmp. WJiai the bujip was that each Ik u told 
by thciii in their verio, 

Poihai: With earth as the lamp, with the swelling sea as the ghce:^ with 
the burning lun ns the itame, 1 have seen the Lord. * . * 

Bhutam: With kwe as the lamp, ardeni yearning as the ghee, and Ehe 
mind melting in jOy as the wick, I lit the light of knowledge. . + , 

Pey; Lighting tn my henrr the bnght bmp of kn{>w{edgCr E sought and 
captured Him; sofilv the Lord of Miracles too entered my heart and 
stayed iliere whlmut leaving it, * , , 

nhmmalvAr 

Nfammitvar was the most impomni i^rtd prolific of the AJvar psalmists. 

TAc Lorif Lorrr 

This is B mood of devodon in which the devotee places hiTfiscll in ihc posi^ 
lion of the bcto^Td and yearns for ilic Lord as the Lover. The mood U found 
already in die Vedic hymns; it is quite cofiiruon La de^otiunal btcraiure and 
the outpounogs of the mystics; in music, there is a whole body of Hings. chiefiy 
in dAtice, which adore the Lord in this manner, 
j From TirttpJymohM ] 

* A ShivA ihriELit lb TsiniJ cirttinoT. 

■ TTiii b iy;iksl ni ihe den-ftfierV cnfltjiktr with the btfd nod the cult ^ 

vbfit^r ihc ijuol bj ihc lOAwJnE Itciftal rut Hi* itunr. ,W.m“ meSBi^ 

la •snd ''ni«>iirUjili1cd" PtUBira i^ri-A| il k c^TraClt^ Iwin tb 

VciU itii k heW lo M4Jci^r bs Shwifito tiftl i*ke liir eiprewiftB i^iuttaA4ttfdya v j 

pcHOdiil fumr. 
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Tci«sinj; about icsilc:^lyj wiih a mind ihni ha$ meltcdH ringing again and 
£ig:im and shedding tailing upon You as Narasimha ^ and seeking 
You every wUcrCj this beaudful maid" is languishing. 

TAc God ii/hA Form and Be^yotid Form 
|Fram Ttmp^moa^ 

He is not o male. He is noi a female. He is not a nexitcr; He is not to be 
seen; He neither Is nor is not; when He is sought. He will take the form 
in which He is suuglu, and again He will nut come in such a form^ It is 
indeed difficult to describe the nature of the Lord. 

PERiYALVAE OR VISHNUCHITTA 

|Frwn TrVw^ijyffloe/;, 

O }x ills. tormenTing me lor longl listen^ I tell you now, this body of mine 
has become the holy shrine of the great Lfjrd. the Cowherd Krishna; 
kniiw (hat, o ye ilia that oppress mcl 1 tell you one more word, you liave 
no longer atiy hold here; know thal and go a way I This b not fhe old 
towii, it has now been taken over as a pmteaed plaecp 

TiRUMANGAiMANNAR 

Tmjniangaimnnnart an Alvar and chief of a divuton of the Cob cqurm-Vp was 
op|7o>ed to Buddhum, of which there was a famous center in bis neighborhood^ 
ai Nagapaiiina on the leacKisi of Tmjorci. 

The Lord's Name Ndraynifia 

is the most \encraicd oi eUI the names of ViEhiiu as the Supreme 
Cod; the sacred fomiuLi fmantra) in which the devotees of Viihnu are 
initiated and which the?' go on repeanng is '"iVdfflo A^^ray*ijra5ytf"—'Obeisance 
to Lord Narayana." 

The following is a wiilely recited verae and puts mnmely all that the L4irdb 
ojunc and faith in li mom U> the Hindu dcvoiec. 

I From Pmaltrum&fi, 1.1.9) 

The name Ndrsy&nti will bless otic with high birth and afBucucc; it will 
obliterate all the sufferings of the devotees; it will eitdnw' one with the 

' S^MsrmhA. fbficmaflt ttuifi: incxiii iibii i-bjl ittjaf fta iinti u£ Vjjilusu jji the Lufd 

ipftcarpi 11 hii 1 l-twn. 

*Tlu| it, ibe hein oJ tbr dev^rtse. 
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heavenly state and the service of the Lord; it will bring stitixs^ and aU 
good things; it wiJI perform for one more beneficial acts than one's own 
mother; that word 1 have found* the name NdrUyana. 

KARNATAKA 

In this region, corresponding rmighly to the state of Mysore^ KannslEla, a 
Ora vidian language^ is spoken. 

basavarAia 

Ba^varaia (twelfth eeitiitry)!. a high «ate offkiol, raunded the Vfr^ihalva 
movenjent, a sect of wors^iipcrs of Shivau His sententious sayings are for the 
moat pjrc addressed lo bis deity K^daia SaAgamtihi/am (a form of Shiva^. 

The lamb brought Iti tlw: slaughterhouse cats the leaf garknei with which 
It uk decorated. . . « The fre^ caught in the moudi of ihe snake desires 
to swallow the fly Flying near its mouth. So is nur life. The man oni- 
demned to die drinks milk and ghee. . * * 

He ^vho knows only the Gild is niU wise; nor Is he who knows only the 
sacred th^ks. He only ts wise who trusts in God^ i 

When they see a serpent carved in none* they ptmr milk on Tt; if a real 
serpent comes, they say* 'TCHk kiU,^ To the servant of God, who could 
cat if served, they say* '^Go away, go away'"; but to the image of God 
which cannot cat^ they offer dishes cif food. 

To speak truth is to be in heaven* to speak iminjih is to continue in 
the UTjrld of mortals. Cleanliness Js beaven, iinclca nil ness is helL 
Sweet words arc equal tn ail prayers. Sweet words are equal to all pen¬ 
ances, Good behavior is what pleases God* * . * Kindness b the root of 
all righteousness^ 

Those \vht> have riches build temples for Tlice; what shall I biidd? I 
am poor. My legs are the pilbrs; this body of mine h ilie icmpk* 

PURANDARADASA 

Pur-iDdaradasa the ioremost and the most proltfic of the Haii- 

dasas (“ServanU of Vishnu") ® a sea of saint-composers in Karnsuka, ii 

^Ttid= HikHrlijas Elnwn ttfsm aI] £Iu 3». octe oT dicfn, bciii^ m sliep- 

henS. 
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deenird to have laid the fouoilotioru of the □l^]dc^^ phase of the South ZodLan 
musk syUfJn known u Karrutak muik* Hit sanijs ate retnarkibk for thdr 
literary mcri^ devcAiimal fcrvojp Atixl moraJ and philosophkal tcachiitgSv 

(Song: Si^m£iC^-eii*Ji€riiy [UdMraffmragyii)i Melody: NManinta^riyi) 

This aiificriiy is really for the take of the finmachp this aujterity devoid of 
devotion to the Lord—this rising in early dawn, and tdling people, with 
a shivering frames of having bathed b the rivetj^^ all the time having a 
mind fillctl with jcakmsy and anger; this display of a large number of 
images, like a shop of bronze ware and conducting ^vQ^sh^p with bright 
lights^ lo impose oti others^ . » « 

AM acts done without the abandonment of the sense of without 
communtun wjth the holy souls, without belief that cvcryihing goes on 
only at the jnsunce of the Lord, and witliout the visskui in silence of the 
Lord, are merely austerities practiced fur livelihood. 

MAHARASHTRA 

jnAnadeva or jnAneshvara 

]jianadeva {1275-1396} w^s the foiremoir Maharashtrian saint and founder of 
the Marathi language and Mteraturep His mosz fimous work b a Marathi mciri- 
caL paraphrase of the Bhagatv^f dm called the fMrtcivan^ 

(From ly.iT^-iftoaJ 

Let the Lord of the Unis'crse be pleased with this sacred literary activity 
of mine, and being pleased^ let Him bestotv on me this grace: May the 
wicked leave their crookedness and cultivate increasing kive for the good. 
Lee universal friendship rdgn iimotig aU beings. Let the darkness of evil 
disappear. Let the sun of true rchgiua rise tn the world. Let dj beings 
obtain their desire. . . . May all beings be endowed with aU happiness 
and offer ceaseless devotion to the Primeval Being, * * - 

tukarAm 

Tukirim (1598-1649) was the most popular iJiudra sami of Mahar^htxa. 

*li}ilun mujkr bdcus^ lo ibe fFtclipdic or modal firmpiVk noc 14 Kinnanik 
N4Uf!ll«rl«» HicJutik mudei (xiga), boMfi 4 * t pPi^trcSuul d| nol*\ h4te been rrpjlKd', 
each with iti dntinet SnfllctiC cUiOt, 

^ A imrifkaiirtn nieu 
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1 my death with my own eyes. Incomparably gbrious wbs the occa¬ 
sion, The whole universe was filled w*ith joy, 1 became everyihmg and 
enjoyed everything. 1 had hithertu clujig to only one pbcc, being pcoi up 
in egoism [in this b<Kiyl. By my dtJjverani^e from it, 1 am enjoying a 
harvest of bliss. Death and hirrh aic now ito more, I am free from tlic 
liiiteness of '^me” and '‘mine." God has given me a place to live aJid I am 
procblming Him to die [whole] worlds 


GUJAJUT 

MiRABAI 

Mirab^ (b, tf^o) was an tinfonunair Rajput prtnceii who, widowed in miitir 
danc life, became, in spiritual life, the bride of ihe Lord whom she adored in 
the farm of Kj'ishna. Her songs, rhapsodies of Krishna-love, have always bcea 
popular, even today. 

My oidy consort i\ GiridlLir finpal/* umie cist—nunc else indeed in the 
whole world which I hnvc seen through and through, ] has^ forsaken my 
brothers, friends, and rcbtions, one and and sitting on^mg saintly 
souls, hove hjst regard for worldly fame or bjnutp My he;ict swells at the 
siglti of godly (arsons and shrinks at the sight of the worldly. 1 have 
indeed reared the creeper of Godly Love with the water of my tears. 
Churning the curdt, I have c5ctractcd the essence; ghee, and have thrown 
away the whey. The ting sent me a cup of poison^ even that 1 have drujilc 
with pleasure! The news is now publk, cverytjne now kmws tkit Mm 
is deeply attached by love to God; it docs not mailer tiowj what was fated 
has bappencdl 


KASHMIR 

LALLA 

Lalla (fourteenth ceiilurv) was a Skflivile mystic^ Her verses 
are even today icnmcniely popular in Kashmir. 

erf Kmhni, ihe f«m« riHfprnnK to hh oplwt in Tiftftyg a fmMluin, 
liUcr Ui hA rob ^ fiMkIenL 
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Lallfif went out far in fscarch of Shi^ the omniprcseni Lord* alicr 
wanderings U Latli, found Him at last wSdiin my own sdt abiding in His 
own hetne. 

Tenoj^le and inruge^ ihc rw^o that you have fadilnned, arc no better than 
stfiQc; the Lord iS Lnrtniea^uriiblc and consists of intelligence; what is 
needed to realize Him is uiiihed concentration q( breath and mind. 

Let them blame me or praise me or adore me with flowers; I become 
ncitlier joyous tiat depressed, renting in myself and drunk in the nectar of 
the knowledge of the pure Lord. 

With die help of the giirdeners called Mind and Love, plucking die 
flower era lied Steady Coniempbtioiu offering the waiter of the fl.HKl of the 
Selfs own bliss, worship the Lord with the sacred formula of silence! 


B.VN/VKAS (HINDI) 

KABIR 

fUhtr {i4^D-z5i!{)p a low caste w^ver m Banarts, was in many respects 
the pioDeer oi Hindi devotional verse, using the vernacular to populaH2e 
religious themes drawn [rom both Hindu and Muslim tradinoiu. Though 
hh fundarnenul concepts arc chiefly Hindu, Mustin] uiflucncc is reflected; in 
his lioldiag lo a strict dieism, opposition lo aU forms oE idoCaEry and Teiection 
of casie. God for Kabfr is usually called Ram (Skl« Rama)i and u frequently 
regaukd as the divine Gum or Teacher^ The mystical concepdons and the 
phraseology itself of KabTfs >Tises reflect strong Sufi InHuenons iuxraposed to 
traditjoiul Hindu doctrines. His poetry is otten imgrammatical and borrows 
freely from boih Sooskrit and Periian vocabularies yet it is dimrt and force¬ 
ful. Kumerous couplets didaede o^ykigs are atirihuted to Ivabir and 
cofistitute much of the folk^wxsdom of the average Hindu. During his life- 
umt KahTr organized n rehgiDus nidrr cf nbonks and uiuu, who furnished 
tcacbcrs and leadeis of the comtnuiiity and otherwise propagated fik teach¬ 
ings. The selections which folDow Wert translated by the modem poet Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore^ for whom Kabir stood as one of the most appealing and 
Tnipiring symbols oE loHii3*s religious heritage. 

[From Tagore, Songj of K&bir, pp. 4>-4^f 55 - 57 * luS-9, jii] 

O servant where dost thou seek Me? 

IjoI I am beside thee. 

I am neither in tempk nor in mosque: I am neither In Kaaba nor in 
KailasK:*^ 


^ Abwlr qI SLkva. 
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Neither :im I in iiies and eertmdfiics, aor in Yoga and renuncjadon. 

It thou an a true ^eckcjTt diou diali at nnee sco Nfc: thou sbalt mm Me in 
3 moment o£ time. 

Kabirsay^^ "O S^dhu! God is the breath of all breath*"* | p, 45] 

h i« needless to ask of a saint the cistc to which he belongs; 

For the priestp the warriorp the tradesman, and all the thirty'Slit am^ 
alike arc seeking for G<kL 

It is hut folly to ask whai the caste of a sami may be; 

The barber has soiight God, die washerwoman, and the carpenter— 

E ven Raidas svaa a seeker after Grid- 

The Rishi Swapacha w;is 3 tanner by caste, 

Hindus and Mo.'ilcms alike have achieved that End, where remains no 
mark of distinction. (pp. 45-46] 

Tell Me, 0 Sw^nn, your anctem tale. 

From what land do ymi cotne^ O Swan? to what shore will you fly? 

Where wottld you take your rcsi^ O Swan* and what do you seek? 

Even this mtiraing^ O Sw^nou awake* arise^ follow me I 

There js a kitd where no doubt nor sorrow have rule: where the terror 
of Death is no more. 

Tlierc the woods of spring are a^ibom* and the fragrant scent Is 1” 
is borne on the windt 

Tlterc the bee of the heart w deeply immersed, and desires nn oihef 
ioy. (pp. 55-56] 

O I.ord TncrcafCt who will serve Thee? 

Every votary ofTers Wi worship tn the God of his own oeaiion: each day 
he receives service^ 

None seek Him, the Perfect; Brahma, the Indivisible Lord* 

They believe in ten Avatars; bin no Avacif can be the Infinite Spirit^ for 
he suffers the results nf hi* deeds: 

The Supreme One must be ochcf than thisp 

Tlic Yogk iheSanny 5 #h ihc Ajcetics, arc disputing one wkh aianther: 

Kablr says^ *^0 brother! he who has seen the i^dtance of |nve> be is 
uv«i” [pf. 50-57] 

O brother! when i was forgeifuli my true Guru showed me the Way, 

Then I left off all rhes and ceremonieSp I bathed no more in the holy 
wearer: 
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Then I karned that it I who was mad, utid the whole world 
beside me was sane; ind 1 hud disturbed, these wise people. 

Fram that dme forth I knew nu mure luiw to roll iti [he dust in obeisance: 

T do not riiij; the icmpte bell: 

t dn hot set the idi)l on Its throne: 

[ do Hoi worship die Imu^c with flowers. 

It is noi the austerhics that mortify the flesh which arc pleasing to the 
Lordt 

When you leave off yopr dothes and kill your saxses^ you Jo not please 
the Lord: 

The man who is kind and who pmaises righteousness, who remains 
passive amidst the alTairs o( the worlds who coosiders all trtaturcs on 
earth as his own self. 

He attains the Immonal Bcingt the true God U ever with him* 

Kabir says: "He attains ihc iruc Name whose words are pure, and who is 
free from pride and conceit'’ fpp. lo^] 

Lf God be within the mosque, then to whom does this world belong? 

If Rilm be within the image which you find upon your pilgrimage, then 
who is there to know whai happens without? 

Hari h in the East: Allah is in the West. Ltiok within yonr heart, for 
(here you will find both Karim and Riim; 

All the men and women of the world are His living forms. 

KabTr is the child of All^ and of R^m: He L$ my Guru, He is my Plr.^‘ 

[p, in] 


sOrdAs 

SOrdas (siKicenih century V was the blind poet-singer o£ Agra. 

I have danced my full now, O Gopall With passion and fury at my pet- 
dcoai,^^ with lust fur physical pleasure as my necklace* whh drlusloa 
jingling as my anklets, with words of abuse as poetry* with mind full of 
false ideas as the big drum, with my movemeut in the company of the 
unholy as the steppings, with avarice aJ the earthen piidier making sound 
inside, beefing lime in various way*, I have danced efusugh. I have worn 
illusion as my girdle^ 1 have put on mafcrial craving os the mark on my 


Sufi uint Q€ tfiiKher- 


The iJna.Ccnr cttiploycd Ja ifi-j-t cif ihir iIjliikuie. 
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forehead; I have denw^nstrated cndlcii moveEneim of tny wariLS. without 
regard to time o: place; O do remove alJ thii noii^nsc of tniiic, O Son of 
Nartda! 


TULASiD/iS 

Tulasidls (1532-7623) was ibe auchor of iKc great biblt of the Hjodi^fpsikinf 
people^t the Hindi Ri^mUyanu called Sacred of the Dc^ds of R^ma. 

fTAere /Ae Lord Du^dls 

[From R^moaimotnunain, ^Xlaupai 130] 

O K^iil Thim dwcUrti in ihc hcaixs of those who have no lust, angpr^ 
infatuation) pridc^ ddmion^ avaricet escitcmcnlp afFcction or hatred, hy- 
poenjy, vanitVp deedtfuintss; those who are dear co all, benevolent to all 
equable in joy and sorrow^ praise and blame, who speak the fmibful and 
the pleasant and art endowed with diEcriminatioji, who, while awake or 
asleep^ have taken shelter under Thee and indeed have no other resort hut 
Thyself; in their minds, O Rama, dost Thou dwelL Those who consider 
other men's women asmnthcrs and others^ wealdi as nwrc poisonous than 
pcisnn« iHdsc who rejuirc to sec others (luurish and ore acutely pained to see 
them alTEictrd, those to whom Thou art dearer than life^ in didr minds is 
Thy blessed abode. 

I From yimyapattri^i. No. rt6| 

O Madlinval Such it your myitk power of illusion [mayaj; however 
much one may strive^ one ck» not oveixome it unless and uittil You btci$ 
widt ^'emr grace. . » » Knowledge^ devotion, manifold spjriiuuj means— 
all these arc nf omrse true* none of these is £abe; but TuloiT says in fiiU 
confidence that the grace «f the Lord alone can dispel that Ulusinn. 
[From Vimyopomik,^, No. laoj 

Many are the means of crossing over the ocean nf transmigration w^hteb 
the pure words of the Vedas speak of. But Tubsi says: '*Reiil happiness of 
heart cannot be attained witbour up die ideas of *r and ^mine.'' 

^ NaemIi li fMjwkcfiJ fewter of KiufibA. 
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ASSAM AND BENGAL 

SHANKARADEVA 

The spfc^id af %’iii^hniivj dcvQtionAl inerttmcul in Assam wa^ primarity 
ilkic to thii saints Shiinliaradc^a (i44<)-i5f?S) ccwnpaied ilcvoti^Tial narjaiive 
pwnns, dratfus, jnd «wigs £of praycn 4iid singlni^^ fei^umled 

nim gAart^ halh iqr congrcgatUjruI prayer. ;iEid mooastk atahliilimEiiw 

where devij^tiuMal ciiuik+ dani:e, ancj dram;i were mai-fi twined. He waa u lore- 
rnriner nf Ghjiitinya of JlciTj^al, The selceriDu quoted below is m 
3. ^ng wicb rd-Jaki to be takcTT up by the eotigTeg^non. 

Save me O Riraai O fj^rmlesi and fauUlc^ Hiwil have cumpasiajon on 
Thy devotee and fulliil iiis desire^ I bow to Thee, U Mi¬ 

dha va.*^ Thou an the giver of Law tn die L.iw makerTliuu art the 
Way^ the Mind- Tfiuu all the Author of the Worlds Tlic^u art the Over- 
loul anil die -sole Lord uf tile wnrid, and notliing the adi£t$ besides Tiice. 

Thnu ait the eaiue and efira [nf the wtirld of iKingJ^ the UJiiver^ nf 
the viatic and the moving, even as an ear urnuinezit is iiisepatiiiilt f/nio 
the gold of wbieh it is made. Thun art die animals and die birds, the gods 
and the danmns^ (he ttm and die shrubs. Only the igiionaEii taketh Thee 
as dificrent [from the Un Averse ], 

Being under the spel! of Thy mfiyii, none knows that Thou art the Sotih 
Thrm oxt at the heart of all bcbigs. Bliud to tJiis ijuth. they go to seek 
Thee ouiaide. Thou an the w>le Truth; all else U illiiaury. The wise know 
this and meditate on Thee within tJicir hearts. 

I crave not for happiness, nor am ! in need of salvaiion. Let there be 
naught but devoiioii ai Thy feet. Let my uiootb recite Tliy name, let my 
cars listen tn Thy lalc; Ici Thy Unm feet ihiiie in my lican:^ Let mn the 
oum|jany of Thy devotees ever fatukc me; this is the kindness 1 beg at 
Thy feet. 

rAmaprasAd 

Itamapnisid (17*3-1775) wyv froni BeiipL 

O my mind! I uU you. worslitp m whatever fashion you desire, 

repeating day and flighl die maniifa given to you by the icadicr.™ 

** R3nti. umi iuJiw at V^iilmu m Kit difarfrur I^Pfnik 

“ HtahmJI. nf rhe HieuIli irmiw, CrcdiiWk ^ Tlrt MeuFh^t. 

*Ail tdwKili Elv^hO dtvtiiup*, tty IMUCe 4 %t 3 ih iJir inqiwlaiiet trt 
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Whtii you He dowrit think you are doing nlwisance t» Her; in sleep 
mcditoic on the Mrrther; when youeLii, think y<ju lire t^fTersng abbtiniis tn 
the Mother; whalever you hear with your rar is all the mantraA of the 
MclJicr; each one of the Etry letters rsf tlie alphabet fepresent Her alone; 
Rama[JTaiiatl declares in joy that liir Modter pcfvada everytlting; when 
you move about in the diy^ eundder liul you are dreumambubting the 
Mother 

A FI AtioityFFioti^ B/mian Song 

IStfWijrij wjya hhufa i7rji7d| 

O Mind! Gtvmg up uttacKincni to the world, adore the name of 
Krtshiia. Kepeat the name uf Krishna jnd you will discover an invalu¬ 
able treasure. Craving for worldly cibjccts and all the deception caused by 
mays will vanidi. l\ you thifsi for beauty^ your ihirsi will be satislicd 
in an ioEtantp for you wiJI see with your eyes that unblemished gem, the 
Unbounded Supreme Being' yoUr vision of iKauty will lie merged in lliai 
All-Beautiful in winch all nature arDund is immersed. If the lotus leei of 
that Lord but touch yoLL your heart will be filled wiih wonderful nehes. 


ANDHRA {TELUGU) 

tyAgaraia 

Tyagarija (1707-1^47), the greatest South Indian eomposcr, was 2 tnemljcr 
of a Tclugu family living iti Tamil eduntry. The maiof pan of the songs heard 
in South Indian coneeits are hit cotnpwllions. He ;tdoreiJ Gntl in llic form of 
RSmit, ihe incarnation of Vishnu nfitl (he hero of Vilintkt'i Sanskrit epic. He 
believed ill the full cfheacy of repealing the L^nJ^s name. Hii songs arc note¬ 
worthy ncM only fflf his devOEhmal fervor and ethical md spiritual prejehings, 
but also for proclaim log the role of music an easier fplrkuLd path than even 
yngic praetket Ou the other liand. the culttvaUon of mere musk wuhout 
devotion to the Lord would not katl one to the proper goaJ. 

(Song: S rifffl-rtfga^#TA tfejjjii) 

O Mind! devotion wsaciai«?d with the ambrosia of tlie notes and melodies 
of music is verily paradise and salvhitinn. ^ - - 


itie EUTu or u^tirr wlio u iq ^cneraie»j 11 ihr rtnbodkm^ ot di^iiiity and fmm wtwm 
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To kriDW and rcalis:^ the naiurt of originating from ihe twk 

plexus [ mji/fff/Axfrd/] ^ is itself bliss and salvatioii. Likewnse the knowledge 
of the various resonant centers of die body from vvhieh emaoaie the seven 
gbriom notes of mu«c. 

Thructgh phibsopincal knowledge one attains salvation only gTadually 
after several births^ but he who has knowledge of melodies along with 
natural dcvoiiun to God becomes a Hberated soul here and now. 

*^A£^rcIinjr Hk cfHxerk ihrrc 4fe (f> the bed)' vl m-4n lix tbc 

liMic G3 ihe lisd; iht ikh^^ikk^-^pirttufll c&Er|cyi su ai IpOuuJ^ pa&i Inun liac 

wiicfc irt p^cKiii ui ibcir luUitu form, Kt the vnn wEi(fte 
rm?fv hufe manifn t j 


PART FOUR 

ISLAM IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


C.570-^^2 

71 1*715 

962 

9SS 

999-IW6 

1421 

ICkfO 

1151 

tiS 6 


Ufc and mission of Muhammad ihc Prophet. 

of Sind by the Ar^by undtf Muhammad ibn QSybm 
Foundation of Tui^kiah principal] ly ol Ghaznln. 

Captuic of Kabul by Sabuktigm of Gl^j;tilii. 

Mahmud of Gha^Tn niidy tiuha^ 

FoutidaiLort of GhaToavid pririciplity ai Lahore. 

Batde of Dandanqan. Ghaznavidi ki^ hulk of empire to Sal^uqs- 
Burning of Ghaxnto by ^ahln-Su^- Rue of prijiei|Mliiy of Ghof. 
Ghofid^ capture Lahore. End of Ghaznivid principaUty^ 

Ghorid defeat of Prithivi Rip I^clbi bococnes. Ghorid headquar¬ 
ters in India. 


Delhi Stihunalc 


1:111^123^ 

lahfj-saSy 

1296-1316 

1306-1310 

13^5-1151 

Ii5t-ij88 

(451-1526 

1469 

1504 


Reign of lUutmish^ firn toundct^sultan of Delhi. 

Reign of Biilliank conwhdalor of T>clhi $uhanate. 

Reign of Ala yl-dm Khalju fm penal phase of Delhi sultanate. 
Conquest of South India by Dclhi> Foundation of ^dependent 
Bahmant sultanate in the r>eccan. 

Sultan Muhfltninnd ibn Tughluqi ptron of hmoruin and poUiieaJ 
theorist Baml. 

Reign of Delhi sultan^ Firilz Sluah Tughluq. End of imperial 
phase of Delhi suUanate. 

iTmurV iRVftHon of lndi;i and sack nf Ddki. Rise of mdtpcfidaii 
''proviticiar Mmslim pHndpalititi. Pfobahlc biith of Kablr. 
LjoJi suitiinait of DeLLiL 
Birth ci Gum Nanak^ founder of SikhUm. 

Biebur Dcrupies Kabul, 


Mughal Empire 

1526 First IbutUe of Fanipot. Moghuls ilLipliuze f^jodls as rulers of Delhi 

acid Agrsv 

1540 Mughal ruler. Humlyun, ex|xlEed from fmlia by Sher Shah Sur. 

^555 Humayuti recover! I^hL 

1556 Accfisiion of Akbat. 

1569-15196 Mughal conquest of Chitoft Gujarat* Bengal Kashmir. 


igSi 

i6oS“t6i7 

1651 

IJOJ 

m 9 

f757 


Promiilg4ttof) of Din-j-Ilahn Akbar^s '^Divfne Faith/' 
Chiiitff of iflcorporaikui granicd to the Eit^il Indii Companjf. 
Rdgn u( Jakinglr^ 

Reign of Shah Ijhiiri* 

FuundactDii of Fu$i Tudia Compdo/is lacfory M Hygli. 

War of Succession b{^tv^'co1 Dara Shik^ and Aiiriing:^Tbt 
Blnli of Shah Wati-Ullih. Dcaih cf Aurang^ibH 
Sack ol Delhi hy Nadir Shah. 

Battle of Bbsicy’. 


INTRODUCTION 


,\flcr tbc Ghorid Turkish m the end oi the twtlfch ccnxMry n jj. 

Iiidii] was, tdoDlo^tc-«2lk« ihe home of a pIuraE It is disputaUle 

whether ihc Choc ids atid their successors rcvolutiofti^'d Ute forms ul 
either the politic:)! i>t ihe ceonmtiic Hfe iif the ciitititry^ it caa Ik 
convincingly ihat they only sttbstituied one set of luJm for another with* 
oui fuiidamcnully changing the traditional functions of goverimieiit or 
tt^c traditiotLil rdidojis of rulers aJiJ ruled—that in administration, w'hilc 
ill true! udtig a new structure ai the ccnip-, Detliip they vverc coiiserviitive ai 
the periphery, in the tillagej and that in cccmoniic life they merely iO' 
tReduced a new grdiup of revenue rcccis'crs without changing the w^ays in 
which the people of India earned a living, WTiat is indispucabk b tltiu, 
under the protection of their military powers they inimduccd inia du; 
heart of India a neWp and in the event, unassiniilahlc interprciauon ot the 
meaiung and end o( life—^ihc Muslini- 

With the manory of the [partition of India *xhng the religious frnniia 
hetween Muslim and non-iluiUru siill fRsbj it is diflictilt to contemplate 
the place of Muslim civilization in India in calm histnncal perspective. 
In ilic atmosphere generated by the events of 1947^ it is easy either to 
regard Pakistan as a nectsiary good—as being wmthow ^'in die w'omb 
of tjmc"' as «K?n as Muslim politieiil eontml iwer Hindustan had been 
csuibiished in the twelfth century—and ihercfnjrc to magnify the dilTcr- 
cnces between Muslim anil non-Muslim cultures in India; or to regard 
her as an unnecessary' evil made posisibJr only by the pulirical maneuvering 
of mcxleni :im«—and rhcTtforc tn die diiTercnces bet^veen these 

cultures,. 

The standpoint taken here is that the tre.UiiieDl of Muilims bv Hindus 
as merely anodier raatet the iiucrpenctraiinti of Hindu cusoijmary law 
among Muslims in the villages; die creation of a Hindu ,\tuslim ruling 
ebss by the Mughal emperors with a sysicm of funk in the imperial serv¬ 
ice and common interest In polo, elephant fighting, and common taodcs 
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of dress; the devebpmem of a lingua franco Urdti, combining Hindi 
grammar wiih a largely Arabic and Fenian yfxrabulary; the study of 
Hindu tbonghi by Muslims like al'BLruiu or Abu1 Fasti; the composidon 
of histories in Persian by Hindus; ihc synerctht religions of Ksibir and 
Guru Ninak—all of these notwithstanding—neither cdnoiLcd Musliim 
nor educated Hindus accepted culttiraj eocxisicncc as a natural prelude to 
cultural aiaimilation. Thus long before British rule and long before mod¬ 
ern political nmions of Muslim nationhood, the conicnstis of the Miulim 
community Tn Indiii had rejected the eckcttdsm of Akhar and Darii 
Shiktih for the purified Islamic teachings of Shiukh Ahmad of Sirfimd 
and Shah Wall-UJIih, Cultural apartheid was the dominant idsl In medi¬ 
eval Mtislim India, in default of euJtumi victory. 

We are not called upcjd here to atialy^sc the political etmsequences of 
this fact in the modern history of India. spU less to suggest whai those eon- 
icqiiences ought to have lieen. We may better understajid, hnwever, 
why Islam as an "ideology" remained unaisimilated in medieval India* 
white yet enjoying peaceful coexistence for long periods with non-Muslim, 
principally Hindu, cuknre, if we examine briefly its religious and his¬ 
torical background. 


CHAPTER XIV 



THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
MEDIEVAL ISLAM 


Iilain in Iniiirt. else where, was g civjH^tlon founded lijwn rdigEOif, 
th 4 r is, upon “the recugtiiilu>n on the part of man of aoroc higher uusccji 
power as having control of his de&iiny, ^nd as bung onrhfcd to dbcdicncc, 
reverence, and ivorship’^ (m the words of the Oxford Dictionary )- The 
reason for manV citistcnce on earth, the purpose of lib daily lile, wai tuh- 
tnission (ijldni) to and w^irshJp of the One God, the Omnipotjeni, Human 
sDcicty was withotn value save that with which Allah had endowed k 
as muifs proving groiuicl for eietnDLl salvation. The life on earth was sig- 
fiificaru—but only because Allah had given it signiricaiicc. The ^surld was 
not an illusion, it was for man a dread reality^ portcndlfag everbsting bliss 
or everlasting damnation. Man^s catistcnce on earth was noi an evil lo be 
avoided but an oppommity for service lo God. 

Tluis the values of this world are for MusUtm noc of its own rreadunp 
Man does not c?tisl cncTcJy to serve his own satiflfaiaions according to his 
owTi manner of conceiving Lhemi The end of man is not therefore his own 
pcrfectioiu his own scif'realizatjnii on canh. His bcLefs, his way of lilcr 
arc ordained for hiin by Allith wlm is hb sovereign. A Muslim Is always 
on active service for his Lt^rd. No Muslim of whose thinking we have any 
record ID medieval India forgets that he inhabits a world governed by 
Allah; as a good subject he ne%'er forgets to write in the name cd Alliihp 
nori however distani horn religion his suhjen may appear in oui eyes^ 
to begin with praises to his Lord. He knows that the proper study of roar^ 
kind Js not man but God. 
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ISLAM AS REVEALED IN THE 
QUR^AN AND THE SUNN A 

As the means <jf tli;it study Allriti has provided* in so far as He has 
dremed tt littmg, a rcsTalcci B<.Kjk^ tjic Qur^ln, sent down in Arabic 
tliruugli the Angel Gsibricl io His rnefesenger the Pmphes Muhammad 
os'er a perH>d of more than twenty years from ahnui (no, the originaJ 
being in heav'cn as a '\vclhguardcd tablet" (Quran Bui even ilte 

Pn^phet did: nm receive the whole of ihii tablet. The records of Muhant- 
Triad's inspired ittierancci found m[ merely in the memnries of men^ bu! 
accxirding to later inidiiion written on shoulder blades^ palm and 

stones, were collected after his death and under the third caliph^ ^Uthman 
(6k(4'-^i55)i Eortned inio an ''authorised version” of one hundred and 
ftiuricen sum or cEiapters. Wheitevcr paths Muslim thought might take in 
the eentunes after the recensEon of the Qur'an^ Muslims found m the 
Qur"5n the very word of God, authority for those paths. The Qur'in has 
remained for all ages the inspiration of the tcUgious life of Isbm. 

But because the Qiir’ati was the Word of God and the Prophet Muhum' 
mad the hsr of the prophets, at his death Divine Guidance for die com^ 
muJiity of belicii'eirs came m an end, W^herc were the faithfii! to find 
authoriLativc diredions amid all the vicissitudes of life? As the .\raU cou^ 
quered Vast territories and strange p^ipubtions vvilh highly developed 
rdigions of thdf own, so ihe need Eor guidance increased. The Qur'an 
was indeed the final authority, but witbr^ut mterpretation its meaning 
mSghi elude the bdlevei. It was perluips natural ihaE^ with so many men 
alive with personal memories of the words and aointts of Muhammad, 
Muslims should seek for a model of what they should l>ciicve and do in 
the lEscoUfve aiu] in tlie deeds of him whom God Imd chosen to be the 
bearer of Hii Message. By the rime of the Muslim onnquest of North India 
the principal scnircc of Muslim belief and pr.icticcj other than the Qur'an. 
Eiad become the Sunna, nr usage of the Prophet as reported in the Hadiili, 
the corpus of conoiucal tradiuon about Muftammnd. The impTCSsion made 
by the personality of the Prnphel u|ion his coiiTcmporarics and the respect 
pjjd by the Arabs to the customs (Suiinii) of thcTr fnrefaihers provided 
the impcLiis to turn tradiuon into the second source of auihority. 

The earliest ailleciitins uf Hadtth were made pr^A^ly iit early Um- 
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times hy the p\om for thdr own edlficatinn jud by Lawyers and 
judges who had to idminiucr the Atitb cviMlucits, At thm time they did 
not have an ovctTtdiiig authority, second only la that of die Quran. But 
tlierc W 4 fi a strung feeling among the biilifiil tlial, after the Qurlm belief 
should rest tipoa the authority of the Prophet and of his Companioot and 
£q| lowers, sfj diat any individual or sect wishing to justsfy its interpretation 
of Islam naturally ap]5calcd to a Hadlth. Hcticc \i was not long before men 
l>eg:in to manuhiLture tradttions and put them ijiio circulatiim. Hjdidi 
became a report of what the Prophet, hit QjmpariSons and followers 
would have said or done if they had been ohliged to do so. Tlie pious did 
uot tir Qrst feel any great uneasiness at these forgeries. They dnubtkss 
ilir^ughi that since tJicir eoJitcni was good and true, die Prophet would 
certainty have acted or spoken ihus, Tlie Hadith became a fnierwosm 
of the religious histoD' Muslim commniiity during its formative 

years. 

The elevation of the Prophefs Sunna as embodied in the Hadiih to 
a l^iiioit of authority equal to that of the Qur^in* and die ree^aminatbn 
of the actual practice ot the Muslim community in the light of a thor¬ 
ough rcccMisidcratioti ut die original religious meaning of the Prophet^s 
missbi!) wail in the fcairn of furispnidcncep the work nf al-bhifi'i 
feu). Unlike his ptedecessons who wert prepared tt} accept the “living 
tradition" of the oommunUy as a basis of bw> irrespeenve of whether 
that traditioci could be attributed lo the prophet himself* at-Shafil per¬ 
suaded his fellow MusUmi to accept that only traditirins from the Prophel 
himself should have the force of law and that the mtuJd of behavior of 
the Muslim r]Oiitniunity should be the mode! behavior o| Muhammad, 
UndGubtcdly this at first Increased the tendency to invent Apostolic 
tniditiotL, hut in the longer mn it had the effect of subjectiug the acuial 
practice of the mmrnunity to scrutiny in the light of ilie religious in¬ 
sights of al-ShSfiTs dby^ and of systematizing the Law and the methods 
ijf diicovcritig the l-tw. The raising of Aposmlic u-adiriiiD to a religious 
sintus aJmust equal Ui that nf the Qur'an was in effea a reconversion of 
the Muslim community tn liLm at the end of the second and die begin¬ 
ning of the third century Hijra. 

Thiss^inctiificauon of Hadiih and the Sutiiia in the province ot iurispru- 
drnee hastened tlie appearance of coUectkim of Hiidith w'hich satisfied 
the new pnntiples of ciiticism. The tiarrators of H:idith were retiifired 
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to citE iheu authoriiies going hack lo tht original narraror—usually a 
Companion of Hv PH»plict, anfJ then ihe biographic* uf the natratori 
were compiled in order to asemain whether the narrators of the Haditb 
wcjt prrmj /sf?e in a position to transmit the Hadlth; whether, for exam¬ 
ple, one had died twforc the next had been born, or whether they had ever 
met. 

In the third century after Hijra apiKorcd the first critical collections 
of Hatllih, the Geifitine CaUtettont (iaAM) oompLlcd by ahBukhaii (d. 
870), principally for legal purposes, and Muslim (d* 885), principally 
for theological purposes. These have a canonical 3iiilu>riiy in Islam second 
only to that of the Qur'an. Thus, three centuries before the Turkish enn- 
qurat of North India “standard" compendia of Muslim tradition had been 
aillecied, which, with the Qur an, provided the authoritative sources of 
Muslim tw^lieL 

For tKt onh^doK (Sunni) Musiim these author!intive sources of l>c 1 icf 
niid prsoicc were not the spiriiunl monopoly of a divinely appr>mtcd 
pneslhoocL AJiyone in ttc community could devote himself to the study 
;tnd development oi the TdigitHUi seienecs which c^me to be liased upon 
the study of the Qur'an anti I lie Sunna of the Prophet as emWied in 
the anoniral collections of Hudirb. The Caliph or head of rhe Muslim 
cnrnjiiiiniiy had twi spiriitial powersj each believer equal in bis fighi 
10 siudy how GckI must be obeyed (aUhough os will be seen in the section 
on the Sharra he must be bound by dte consensus of the community 
before him). This was not so for uuoitbfido^i Isbm. 

LTNOKTIIODOK ISLAM 

The most rmporLoni schism in Muslim civilization is that caused by the 
Shta—the party of 'Ali. 

After the droib of Muliximmad, a secrinn of the faithful insisted ihai 
'Allf cousin and son-in-bw of the Prophci. wa.ii the rightful heir to tltc 
headship of the Mushm community* The majority did nor agrw* and 
when *A\i iieciurte caliph* the Umayyads resisted Iiim by force of arms. 
*Ali bit Syria and Egypt* and in 66i w“hcn he svas murdered, Mu'awiya, 
an Umayyad, was proclaimed caliph in Jcrnsalem. son, Hasan, sold 

Ills rigbis to Mu'iiwiya and died a few years later* the Shfa asserting thar 
be hud iKxn powoaed by Mu'awiya. His younger brother^. Husai!!* who 
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had lived qukdy 4 i Medina during Mu'lwiya'j reign, rebelled against 
YazJd, MiVawiya’s son. At Karbala Huaaiiris band of two hundred was 
surrounded by su^jerinr Eorccs and, as it refuted surrender, was anni- 
hibccd. The tcntli of Muharramt the day ol Hasain's death, is the cul- 
tninaiion of ten days* bmenutiom among the SKfa. “Airs party 
to be fitushed. hut it becanie a focus for ail the disco ruents of the ume- 
Althi>ugh Arab in origin, the ShFa gained support Limong the clients 
die non Arabs svho had acccpteil Jdam ami yet were not ex¬ 
empt from taxes and soasl disabilities imposed on non -Muslims^ 

liefcat in poliucs .spurred eliiboration of specific ShTa docinnes* First, 
the ''martyr *s" death of Husain led to die intrrxluiition 4 if a passion mo- 
live; the tragedy of the death of Husain pves the way u> Paradise for the 
Shra. Second the ShTa devclo|Kd the doctrine of the imam, an infallible 
being partaking of the divine attributes sciU by God to gnide the faithful 
in every age* St>mc ShVa regard the Imam as an incofiiatiun ot die Gad- 
head itself, but they are not typical. I^he Imam ia sinless (unlike Muham¬ 
mad) and infaltible, posstr^ing a sccrci knowledge—^the Divine Light — 
handed dtiwh from God to Muhammad and thence to "All and his de¬ 
scendants. He is the final ttUerprtter of the watd nf God in the Qur'ln. 
He IS appointed by and responsible lo <Jfxi| nnt by and to the community 
of the faithful. His jviwers arc much nearer those rif a pipe than arc 
those of the Sunni caliph^^ 

The Shra split iiun many seo^ the largest was tluit of the *^Tivdvcra'‘ 
who recognized twelve Imams in ihc line fmm Fiiima and 'Altp end¬ 
ing with Muhammad abMalidi wlio disappared from the world in SBo 
and is believed to be preserved against die day uf bis secoud coining 
to fcsiore juslice and riglitcouirtcss. For the Twclvcri iht Imam remains 
mortah but a divine light is inherciti in lum. 

One o£ the most impmtnm teas oi the Shfa is that of the *'Sevcncrs*' 
(or Ismaili)* so-called beat use they recognized as IrnTtm the son of lamTil 
iho Ja'fuf, tile sixth Imam, and not his brodicf jMum ol-Kazitm Clo^ly 
connected with the Jamalli were the Qarmatian^ who believed tbai MU’ 
liammad ibti lung'll was the laJt Imlm who would reappear on the last 
day. 

In beliefs the number seven had magte impomnci:. In their 

gnostic Nco-Pbtonic philosophy, there were seven emanations of the 
world inicIlDCt-^God, the universal mind, the universal send, primeval 
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jiiatter, spJtT, tiiTKi and the wnrid dF c:irth and man. Thev forget! a ehain 
of mariifet.iiinn5 nf die wnrld intellcirt EKgiiining with Adam and p:tssing 
ihrough Muhammad to the Imrimt. MuliAmrruid was nnj, in urthodaxy^ 
the «at oi the Prophets. They laugh; phat ihc laws of ihe Sharfa were noi 
intended for those with es^j-Leric knowledge and its prohdiiiicms were but 
mere oUegDrics. The Qur'an llfielf had an inner meanings known only to 
miiiates. 

Tlic Ism3lli and the Qsmiatbns appealed primarily to the poor and 
Juwly, ID prajtanis and anisiins. The Qiirmatians pra^ntieed pommunity 
of proiNsnVj and ai^tording lo their enemies, of wivts also. They urgjni/jcd 
workers and artisans into guilds. They considered it legiiimaTc to shed 
the blood of the orthfxlox. !n 899 they founded an independent state sti 
al-Ahsa on ihe ivestem slKjres of the Persian tiulf and Jaujiched raids on 
neighboring Syria and Iraq. In g^n ihey captured ^^ecca and carried off 
ihc tibek Stonc^ThcQarmzitons pasved on their dncirines to ihc FSiimids 
of Egypt anti to the Assassins of Alatnuc and Syria, who terrorized the 
Muslim world by raids and assa.ssiiiatkins from thcLr mountain fortreiseii: 
umil stamped out by the Mfmgot Hulagu in ta56. 

The Isma'ilp and the Qarmatiana owed thor strength to the social div 
content of bter 'Abb^ld times. The disparity between rich and poor, ant! 
the deehnr in pt^iperity iif the empire at the end tff the ninth ccntLiry, 
made many humble people enemies of Sunni bbm. The bttcr appeared 
to condone the social ilis of the time. On the eve of the Muslim conquest 
of India it was customary to sugmaiizc enemies ai Qarmatjans or BalintSv 
so great was the abhorrence they aroused among tho$e who supported 
the existing nrdefi 

It mmt be emphasized, however^ that the majority of the Slifa viewed 
the ZsmiTii and the Qatinatlaiis ivith an abrm equal to that oi the Sunnis 
or nrdiodox Muslims^ for titey cennpromEsed iIk unity of God and dis¬ 
regarded the bnaliiy of MLihammad's prophethood. The maioriiy of iht 
ShT^a, die Twelvers, accept the Five Pillars of blam (ritual purificoiion* 
prayer, aims, bsring, and jijlgriinagc) and though tJiey dt> noi accept the 
principle of mtiAmsus, their bw if based on the Sunna of the Prophet, 
Their principles occasionally diverge from those of the four Stinni schools 
—c,g^ tcmptirar)' luamagc is allosvcd; marriage with j ChnsUzm or Jew¬ 
ish woman is riut. Dogmatically the uiuhority of the Imam tends to tiver- 
shadow that of the Qur'an and the Sunna. 
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AJihtiugH the Shfd were inBiiriiniil nt The Mughul GDUut in the sistcenth 
add m'entccniti ceniurio iincj enjoyed .idhmnts amon^ ihc rulcM of tlic 
Deccan Mtislim kingdoms which appeared in tht fourteenth and hftccnih 
ccuturicSt dicir coutrihuiion to medieval Muslim thought in India has nor 
been c«>nsidi:red stiilieicntly distinctive Ld it* toe ill and polidcil ovenonci 
to be induded in the readings. FurthermofeT liltbough the hma'iti mid iht 
Qarmaliaiu infiltrated inio Indian they wtirc suppressed by Muslim 
ernments under Sunni influence and have hkh, so far as bus been asccr- 
niined, left to postexity any direct evidence of their ihuugin in India. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

IsLim came to South A:iia first ai a rctigH>np jnd tlicn as a political force. 
The peripheral Arab oonipic-st of Sind (beginning Aja. 711) preceded 
h) Muslim seEtlcmciits on the western ^alxiard ns were the Ghaanavid 
invasions (begimtiing .i.b. loou) preceded by small coDiiies nf Muslims in 
the sour her 11 Punjab* 

The ttniimg and nature of Muslim conquests in North India wa& of 
decisive significUinec in ddfuimg die character of Muslim thought in India. 
The caTty Arab idvuaionv oi Sind under Midiammad tba Qasini 
curred less thnu a hiiudrcd years after the dcatli uf die Proplwt MuhiUn- 
mad, Islam* m 71 tt was sull a religion composid uf a few hksk assertions 
about the tmeitcsi uf GekI, the mission of the Pmphet, the terrors of the 
Last Judgmem* die iiecd i<* jierform the five daily ritual prayers^ lo go uti 
the pilgrimage (Aajf) id Mecca and to give aims to the poor* 

The Arabs were stiU sitting as pupils at the feet of the peoples they hrii! 
subdued, learning the arts of civilizptiDn. Tlic study of Arab grammar, it 
b true, had hegiui under nl Duvall 1 al-Kh^lU:, aud the Persian Slhawith. 
TradsE ionists' such as al-Hasan ^l-Basrii Ibn Zuhii^ and Ibn SharihS al- 
Siu'bi were putting into circubaon the rehgiqiujy authontativc repons 
of the sayings and doings of tlic Prophet nr his C-ompanions. Thinkers 
like Waail ihn *At3 wert raising theuh^Ecal issues of cUvirie; and liuman 
urdination, while seas like the Khatiji and the Shfa were qumreUng 
over the government of the faithful. Even so, Isbm was still forging thiK* 

"Tbjt Ui IP wrn}]iIitU£Mji And Liutcrpfiajilkifl vi tbf ifuj^ilmni 

banded down fi'tjfn the E'/diihet. 
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intcllcaikil iwca:ponS“thc xicncc of tnidJjion+ iftcolo^y^ fiirisprurfcncCt 
and hiitory—which would enable U to meet nrgiiincnt something 

more tlum conviciion. Isbm i.v3i still rcccpUvc to the impress ot those 
dvilieatiojis of Bj^zaniium and Pcfsia which the Arabs had conquered. 
Withm wide limiis, Muslims iverc free to seek nftcr and do God s will in 
their ow n ways. There was no estahltshed orthodoxy; there was no author¬ 
ity seeking eo cnEorce cue. 

The centm fol lowing I he .\rab ronquest of Sind %vas therefore one in 
which Hindu culture could encoEintcf the Arabs in the hope of giving 
more than it was forced to receive. For example, the scicnlihe stutly of 
astmnomy in Islam cj^immenced under the influence of an IiKliaii work, 
the SUi^hiinfa, which h.'id been brought to Baghd.id al)oui 771 and trans- 
laicd. The Hindu numeriLal system eillercd the Muslim wr^rld about the 
same time. Latcr^ in the ninth century^ India contributed the decimal sys^ 
tern to Arab mathematics. 

The backgrnund to die Gharid Turkish conquest of India which com¬ 
menced in 1175 and blnssomcd into the SulLinatc of Delhi under Uiinmish 
fun-12316) was vastly didcrent. The Ghorid invasiinns were begun in 
finance the im^wial arnbitions ol a small mountain prificipallcy in Af- 
ghanistan^ were cuntinued jli a profitable outd^xir oceupadun for Turkish 
adventurers, and ended in providing a home for Muslim refugees hom the 
Mongol caiastmphe of the third d.ecade of the thirteenth century, 

Uy the iccond half of the niiiLh century, the 'Ahhliid Caliphate had sur> 
rendered diectivc authority first to Persian and then to Turkish military 
adv-emurers. wim tccnjiied their chief military supp<irt from cofivcrtLxl, 
purchased^ and immigrant Tiirkisli nomads from the steppes ,ind moun- 
uims beyond the Oxus anti the Jaxartes. The ptd it ical headquarters of the 
Eastern world moved to Nishapur, Saniarqarui HukharLi, and Ghaznin. 
The * Abbas wl Gihph at Baghdad surviverl only to legtiimize with r«>bes 
of hoiHir and mandates of appuintment wbcievcr hud the power to com;:Kd 
him In do so. 

Now' it ivas unlikely thjt ilic Glsonds and the mnrlcy host of hardy 
horsemen who folluW’cd dicm—Afghans, Turkic rrsugli mountsineers, 
newly coiU'crtcd nnrtinds—would 1 hem selves be the bearers of ^ Muslim 
culture remarkabk for dejdi^ variety^ or suhtkty. Thty^ came to Hindu- 
sian as rasdcrsi to remain as rulers. They came as stsldicrs of fortune; they 
found fortune and stayed to organize Lt_ ]e wviuld not, therefore, have be^ti 
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lurprking if Miulbi) iHciug 1 >t m India had been scillburn of iuch prenu. 
But although the Ghorid Turks and Afghans themselves were nidc and 
uncouth, they became nevcriheless the guardians ot a proud aud rich 
emigre ctvilization. 

For in *3^, the Mpngol deluge burst upon the MuAltm world; Bukhara, 
Samarqandi Gurganh Balkh. Marv, and Ghaxnm were in turn destroyed. 
Many scholars of the eastern Muslim world were killed and librarics 
burned. In 125B, HuBgu* a grajidson of Chrngis KKin^ sacked Baghdad 
and slew the ^Abljilsid Caliph* Al-Musta^aiiru Although by the end of the 
century tile grandson of Hulagu^ Cha^ati Kh^n, had bccntno a devout 
Muslim and HCilagu^s success(>rs (called the Il-Khins) had surrounded 
themselves with Muslim savauls such as al-Juwaini ai'id Ri^shld ud-dm, 
Islam w^as in eclipse for over half a century in Traiisoxunia, Persia^ and 
Iraq, But apart from a campaign on the left bank of the Indus by Chingis 
Khann and forays against Lahore and Multan, India escaped Mongol visim- 
tiuiL The former servants of the Ghorid sultans were left quietly, and 
(incidentally) by no mililary merii of their ow'n, to establish a sukauaic 
ac Delhi, 

From the work of the eontcraporary Indo-Muslim liistorianp Minha^ 
us-Siraj himself an immigrant, and of dje later histnrian Zia ud- 

din Bamh ii is evident that the sultanate of Delhi offered a refuge fc^r 
scholarly fugitives from the MongolSn in the thirteenth cemury India be¬ 
came a cultural colony of the Mushin world at a time when the center of 
that w^urld was in enemy handa. It is not surprising^ ihercforct that the 
strong conservative trends in Islam at the beginning uf the thirteenth cen- 
mry were, in Indio, strengthened. To reestablish tics with the old, rather 
than lo embrace the ncw+ was a reasonable desire in men who had barely 
esaipcd with their lives and whnnow found ihemsclxeis precariously situ¬ 
ated m an armed camp in North India, open io attack from the Mongols 
in the nerchwest and from Hindus all around them. 

These immigrant Muslim scholars w-erc now* the bearers of a dvilization 
as ivell as of a faith. Under ihc early *Abb^sids^ Muslims had not only 
assimibted the traditions of pre-lslamk Persia and the heritage of das- 
si cal Greece, but also, in response to their religious necds^ had transmuted 
chose tontribuikins into a uniqtie cultural whole greater than any of its 
individual pans. 

In religion the science of Hadiih piDVidcd Muslims with a means of 
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Eomiubtirig aiiJ defending true belief and pious practicr. Muslim 
juiirfinidenec (fiqh) had appeared as an Imposing corpus of le;gal princL- 
pics regulating the perstuiaJ, cnnuncfcial, property, and sexual tetadoiis 
of Muslim to Muslim .md of Muslim tr> non Muslim. The four artbotlox 
ichools tif jurisprudeocc, the Hanafue founded by Abu Hualfa (d, 7^17). 
ihc Malikiie founded by Malik ihn Atm (0715-795)* ^hc ShSfi'ite bunded 
by Muhammad ihn Idris al-Shafi'i (76:^810). and the Hiinbahie bunded 
by Ahiniid ibn Hanbal fd, 855)1 represent one of the greatest achievements 
of Islam anti one which gave .Muslim civilization in India great corporate 
strength. Migrant of immigrant Muslims from outside India were often 
appointed i/Jr/if (religious judges) by the sultans in India, thus pmitiotiiig 
Idatnic knowledge there. 

In iheology or the sdcncc of the unity of God) and philosophy, 

(slam had cither come 10 icrms with (or had imposed temw upon) Greek 
phitosriphy and now at the end of the twelfth century, in the ihcolt^ of 
al-.\sh'art (873^35) and in the philosophy of .ilTlhazali (d. tiii)^ 
could rest awhile in an iniellcciual caravansary sufficiently fortified against 
assault. Tlie challenge of the Mu'iar.ilitcs, who liad aiteniptcd to inierprel 
Tslam in terms of Greek metaphysics—making God and the Quran con¬ 
form to human ideas of justice and icasou in effect—had been m« by al- 
Ash'arT of Baghdad and al ACiluriill of Sotnarqand (d. 1^44), who had 
mfiHjd the weapons of Circelt dialectic to the defdt cd the \Cli taxilius in 
the aMcrlJoq of God's unlunitcd sovoncigmy and the defense of the Qur an 
and the Hadith. 

By the end of the twelfth century, mysticism too had been domeaticated 
in the Isbmic world. Potentially a disruptive force cnipha.dxing a dircer 
personal rdaiionship between the individual and his God and lending to 
ignore, if nut ro dcnigraic. the rules of conduct and the crcdal brmula- 
tions of the orthodox, Sufism (Muslim mysticism) had been made re¬ 
spectable by ol-Ghazali. Seeking not academic know-ledge hut immediate 
experience of God, he managed to buttress the structure of tbcobgical 
ideas ivlth vivid personal religious experience, it was important for Islam 
in India that Sufism had found acenmmoebtion in oiihodox Islam by 
the time lif the Muslim conqucit—fnr tint only did the community thereby 
prcscD! 3 united front against the infidd, but also Sufi modes of thought 
and worship made an appeal to Hindus so strong that many were con¬ 
verted to Islam. It was only after three centuries, in Mughal times, that 
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onhcdo 3 c bis-ycrs and the:obg?ai)>^ grew fearful kat tbc Snfis should stray 
outside the Muslim foUi and, by going too fai to meet kitidrcd Hindu 
spirits, prepare iht internal subversion of Islam in India, 

Muslim liiswfifigraphy had ubo dc%‘cltJ|Jcd as a disunetivc 

cultural furm by the time the Ghond Turks in’^^aded India, Prc-lsbmic 
Arab oral tradiiions^ tribal genealogy, the tradiiions of the old Persian 
the rdigious dem.iitd for authentic bioi^raphies of the 
Prtiphct and the early ciliphi, the Pernan Laiie for edifying anecdotes 
and the Turkish rulers' desire for fame, had all Ex>ncrjbuted to the rise of 
hLstnrical writing eminendy hued to remind Muslims in India of their 
great heritage. The Ghorid invasioii followed the viciory of Persian us 
the literary tatiguage of the eastern Muslcrn warid and, with that victory, 
the revival of Persian modes of thought in politics and poetry, ethics, and 
belles-lettres. This was encouraged by the Turkish sultans and their prtti- 
dpal cificers who found Persian caster to learn llian AnJiic. Persian poetry 
and prose wjjb its content of epic royal deeds, its fahlo and moral anec¬ 
dotes, m education b polite manners and in the arts of politic govern¬ 
ment* gave the society of Turkish soldiers of fortune its title deeds in 
dvj|i^tir>n. 

Thus the Muslim conrjucst of India occurred at a period when hlamic 
civilisation had crysiallisced in a form which, on looking hack, one can 
see it was to retain until the nineteenth and twrnticih centuries. The 
scope fur change in tesfumsc tu the ehaltciiges of the Indian envimnment 
was less than it had been at the time of the Arab invasion of Sind—indeed 
the Arabs had already made the m*^iof Muslim conccssiuti to India, the 
admission 4 /^ fu^iQ of the Hindus to the status of simmis (tolerated and 
proTCftcd unbelies'en). 

h is remarkable that once Isbm wn^ enscc»nced in India, no importafit 
effort Was made forcibly 10 evict it. For thi^. the poUttcul and social ehar- 
acier of the Muslim conquest wai largely responsible. The Ghorid^, and 
in the sistleenth century the Mughah, invaded India with organist! pit>- 
fesflipiul armies; they did not invade India as a folk in search of a tiomc^ 
or as nomads in search of posture. Neither Turk nor Mughal deprived the 
Hindu cultivator of his holding or settled iit closed cc>k>niea no the lands 
of the dis^vi«e»cid, Fksfh substituted one group of fcvcitur rrcrivers and 
military chiefs for another, changing the men at the lop of the social pyra¬ 
mid wirhoiu dislodging the pyramid itself. 
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The Turks and tht MugKals sought paramountcy rather than empire 
If] India, suMraimy rather than govcriimcnt, supcriiucndencc rather than 
oonirol- Neither the Delhi sultanate nor the Mughal empire interfered 
greatly with the daily life or the religious generality of their subiecu. 
Except for acts in the heat of battle; vtolence did not normally characterize 
the relations of Muslim and Hindu, For the rnttst part ilte mass of Hindus 
remained indifferent to their new rulers, rather than bitterly amagoiiistic 
toward them ami their foreign faith, 

THE COMING OF ISLAM TO INDIA 

Despite the Muslim conquest of the Hindus, even at the heighi of the 
Delhi sultanate anti tlic Mughal empire the Muslims remained a minority. 
Hindu chiefs enjoyed local power under Muslim suzeralfiiy and Hindu 
clerks staffed all but the tliiecUng and executive posts in the administm- 
don. In the last resort, it is true, military and political power over the 
greater pan of Hindustan rested with Muslims, yet, as with all pnliiical 
power, iw continued exercise depended on the tadl observajice of certain 
condiuons, none the less real for being unspccifiL-d and unspoken. For 
the Muslims in India these were first, refraining from iresiKijsing beyond 
the traditifin.'tl frontiers of political activity in India, ije., revenue collfciion 
and troop raising, to interfere actively in the beliefs and customs and bwi 
of subject ccunmuniues; and second, to preserve the cultural and rcliginus 
identity of the ruling group so that ii would instinctively cohere to defend 
its privileged [loUtieaJ position against non^Muslims. It is this second con¬ 
dition with which the present section is concerned. 

Before the Ghorid conquests in India, al'Ghazall, as will be seen, had 
largely stilled the theological warfare of the schools and obliged the mys¬ 
tics first to go on the pilgrimage to Mecca, In depriving Greek philosophy 
of its hold over the educated and by confining scholastic theology to a rok 
strictly defensive of tradition, he had turned Muslims again toward the 
study of the Qur'Sn and the Suima as the ‘'quickening word" for personal 
and social religitius life. Islam entered India at a time when its kamed 
men {‘nhimd), mainly traditionists and canon lawyers ratlter than tbcolO' 
gians, were engaged in just that practical clabomiion of the daily witness 
of a Muslim to bis beliefs which favors the solidarity of the community. 
Politics, too, enhanced the iiiAuence of the ulania. Hie Turks who 
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conquered North India at ihc End of the twelfth eeniLiry A,n. were military 
adventurers j;Iad of supjioTT fmm the rchgioua eiassea. The Ghorid sultans 
fcco^jnized the legal sovereignty of the Caliph of Baghdad but in practice 
acted as cailphs in their own dominioiis, appointing religious judges 
(qliik) and cjiion jurists (muftis) to the principal towns nJid enforcing 
their decisions. The qidh, muftis, and the ubmil who taught in mosque 
schools and colleges;, advocated obedknee to the sultan and the powers 
that be. Although the stilians might disregard the Sharfa when their own 
ptdidcal position and personal luibits were in quesiion, the prestige and 
authority of the state stood behind the nIamS in their education of the 
Muslim population at targe. If the stare did not actively impose an 
orilitjdD)cy iisdh it permitted others to da so. It appears that the sultans 
of Dcllu generally iippointed orthodox Sunni ulam^ of ihc Hanafitc 
school of jurisprudence to ortsce and to teaching posts. 

There Were ocaiions too when the government actively suppressed un- 
OfEhodoxy. Extreme Shfa itccs—the hma^Hl and Qirmiuians—had first 
appeared in Hindustan in upper Sind and established a principality with 
a capital at Multan. Mahmud of Ghaznm had defeated nod dispersed 
them in IQ05 and from J:d 09 to 1010, but ihey contiiuied underground 
anivity in India thereafter. In the reigns of Ututmish^ Raziya^ *AIS nd-din 
Khaljl, and Flrnz Shah Tnghluq in the thineenth and fouitcenih cen- 
luries, their adherents were slaughtered and impnsoned by the govern- 
mcni. The hml^ili and Qarmatian denial of the Jegitiitvacy of ihc sultan- 
ate^ their egalitarian urges and tlicir secret guild organizations cauicd the 
Delhi government as much alarm as their rejcciion of the orthodox cal¬ 
iphate, icbooU of bw, and theology scintblizcd the Sunni ulama. The 
rcblions between the Delhi .sultanate and the ulama were genciuUy, 
therefore^ clo&e ;ind harmonioua, with im^xirtant conKquencn For the 
DU[w\'ird unity and ihc siahility uf the Muslim community. 

Tile chief ideological thr^t to the retigious integrity of Islam in India 
was mure subitt and jnsidiutis ilian that uffered l>y the Shfa and the 
QarmatiaJis, because it came from within the orttmdox fold, from Lhose 
whose lives of devotion and gentleness were often compelling ajgumeiits 
for their teadiings^iaincly the mystics. The real religious tension in 
Indian Islam W'as between the Sunni ulama and the Suiis. ]i was a tension 
between twin heirs of alGhazairs heritage. The twelfth century aJi. saw 
the organization of the great mystic orders (stkih) outside India and 
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even before the Ghorid conquest was cumpkic in Khw^k Mu^fn 

ud>dln Chishij of SisLnn hid settled in Ajmir introducing the ChishtJ 
order tn Indut. Wtiiiin the Jicat two eeiii lines tike great Sufi ordeiK hnd 
spread their network a£ ^rcticiiu^* over mo!;t nf Nnrdi [ndiit. These 
retreats were a powerful force both within and beyond the Endian 
Muslim cnmniuiiity. The Suhs apfscLilcd tn all cbsscs of Muslims^ par^ 
uculurly those Jess rducaLeii] in ihe traflitictnal sciences. Moreover^ they 
exhibited a way of life and thought altraritve to Hindus in its dcvoiion, 
pietji\ asceiitistii, toknincc^ and^ durang the sukunaic |>eriod at least, 
iji iti independence of the rtdmg power, Tliey were the if ue missiofLuics 
(if Lliun vU 4 faith in Lidia. 

Ncvcrihclcss. the SuBs were under con^ant ariycal surveiHiincc by the 
ulama lest they sarxender IsLirn jn the nime of blarn. The fears and 
suspickiiu of the onhodojc were struiigcst after die Mughal conquest, 
wiicn ALbar and later Darii Shikoh sccinnj to be ciicouragiTig Cff at 
least loicfating un-Isiamk ideas and practices. The orrhndoK feared in 
^uEsm its pnthdstLC prcdileetioru. its tokradon of saint worship, and its 
tacit encouragement of the neglea of the study and practice of ihc Shaif a. 
They feared too the substitution td '“rclren^' for rn«is(jue as the center nf 
the life ijnd worship itf the cummuiuty* Such icndencic* did iH>t need 
or imply Hindu inlluencc^—they existed in l^Lim hefore the conquest of 
India—but unless resisted they cr>uld have rneant cultural alrsorpdon hir 
UEam in India, As it wat, ihe ubm^ m tbdr educatinnaJ wi^rk among 
“New Muslims"" needed lo riin fasr n> stand sidl. (Thus, for example, 
within living memory Muslbrns in Kashmir liave worshiped at Buddliisi 
shrines^ Muslim cultivators in western India have offered vows to 
Hindu j^ods at harvest dnie+ and Muslim tvnmen in the casten> Punjab 
have adcriHced to Sit^b^ the gndrfcss of smallpox), The orthodox ub m.l 
did not want nnneecssary hoi^tages held out to '"Hiiidu superttiibn ” 

But at the ideological JcvcL the Lensjen between the ubmit and the 
mystics must not be exaggerated into a parting of the bend bciwecn 
them. They were not enemies but nvalsi partnerts in the mutual enjoy¬ 
ment of al-GhaziiUs legacy, w bitter liiigants quiirreling nver its cbvi¬ 
sion, fkith were travding tnw,ud God, one by die onbodDx path (Skufa) 
and the other by the mysiic Way (tarTqa}^ hom a common starting points 
Tlic mystics reirkained Muslim my sues and the orthodox who combated 
their more dangerous ideas sverc often mystics themselves (eg,. Shaikh 
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Ahmad of Sirhind), Acid even if it inmelimes Ap{med, a-f in Akhar's 
and Dafu Sitikoh"^ cLiy* diut orthixbj^y and mystidim Imd re^rhed the 

limits of mutunl t(Jlc^aucc^ the iBstinct of the Muslim community for 
tiniaon. if not unity^ in the hice of unbelievers asserted Itself in die per¬ 
son uf Shah WaE-UJI^ (iTaa-iTtia) to pfcvcni optn schism and Jiercsy 
hunting. 

The rc;iding3 ihai follow lllusrmie the different anicuktions of one 
fuiulj men tally reii^tous and “nthenvorldly^ sy stern of thou|^ht and svsicm 
of Jaw. Firsts wc present tlac citposilion of Isljm in fiidia by the *ulam;lp 
which took two main fortn^. One was the re|^htion of tJie mand;}te$ of 
the SharFa and of the prindplcs of Muslim ^tirisprudciitc as set down 
ill lextbuiiks which were accepted as auihoritauve by die amsensus of 
die Muslim community^ "ITlc nthcr was die cscpo'iitinn and defense of 
Muslim beliefs and outward nbscnrsinccs, for the bcnehi of converts on 
the one lund and to the discredit of the mystics' extravag;iiiocs on the 
odier. The latter motive, however, did not become promlrtcnL until the 
fifteenth and sixteenth eenturis. 

Of these two forms of expositkin^ kgat iind dLeolugiGik it was [he 
former which, as avc have scen^ incz^asingly engaged the attention of the 
ulanul at die dme of inirodiaiiioa to liidia^ and which probaLily 

contributed ninsi to the e$tablishmeni of the Aiualim community there. 
Nevertheless^ implicit jn this whede structure were certaui basic ^{uslim 
teachiugs about the mLurc of God and Divine Vbtirship. Muslim thoughL 
m India eannot be understtirHl ivithout 4 brief appteeiaduiii of the fea¬ 
tures, methods and cnursc of Muslim theolDgy. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSLIM FAITH 

The Prophet himself was no theologian and the Qur'Sn was no theo¬ 
logical treatise. Thus the followers of the Prophet were left to reduce 
the concepiions u£ the Qur^ ui a system, Tlicy were ftuced m du *0 
partly by polideal quarreU in which upponenu clmraeleriased each other 
as heretics and iiifldds^ and partly by the impact of tHhcf creeds or sys¬ 
tems of dioiight, tujtably Qirisuanity and Greek philosophy, which 
challenged the conviciions uf pious Mtisliim and provoked them to de- 
tenil their faith by argument. 
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The Qur’aruc conccpi of Allah is stated most simply In the farmulii, 
•^Thcre is no God save AllSh/' He is the One, the Living, [he Exalted, die 
Comprehensive; the Posvcrfiji, the Self'Suihcing, the Absolute Originator, 
the Eternal die Mighty, the Dominant^ the Haughty, the Greats die 
Laudable^ the Gloriou&x the Generous^ the Strongs ^hc Firm, the Rnower* 
die Subilc^ the AwarCt the Wise^ the Hearer, the Seer. He is also the Crea- 
tur* the Shai^tp the Giver of Lite, and the Giver uf Death, the Assembler 
of All at the Lost, I he Strengiheocr^ ihe Guardian, the King, the Govemor, 
the Lord uf Kingship, the Previjilcr, and the Tyrant. He is ihe Exaltei, 
due Abaser* tlie Houofer, and dse Advancer, hi relatkm to mankind Allah 
IS the CampossJumite Compassionalnr,, the Forgiver, ihe Pardoner, the 
CIcmcDt^ the Kind^ and the Ltmng. He is the Giver, the Provider^ iitid ihe 
Answerer of Prayer* God's power is iiifiRite; so is His kuowhdgc. Al¬ 
though transcendent and without a peer. He is nearer to man than Ins 
jugubiT vein- .Although not bound by imman ideas of justice, He hates 
injusiice and uppression^ Man's relation to Allah is one of utter suhinis- 
sion Jiid dependence. The Qur'an deals in antinomies, as if to emphasise 
the lemcrily of human efforts to comprehend the nature and purposes 
of Allah. TTius in the one text God is kind, loving, and patient; in an> 
Other* He saysi *1 created not the jinn and miinkind save that they 
should worship me.'" Again* "Whom Allah guideth aright* he allows 
himself in be guided aright; whom He leads astray, they arc the losers*'^ 
in confrontation with "The tnuh ii from your L^rd. Let him then who 
will believej and let him bev who wdl he, an unbehevert" illustrates that 
the Qur'an b ou the issue of divine or human ordination a mine ut texts 
for bier thcobgians, raiher than a icXT itself, llie precise rcbiion of 
Allah TO His Creation, of Hb Word m HimsclL of His .Atiribuiej lo His 
Essence, of Divine Command and human responsibility became questions 
to tmuble succeeding gcncraiions of Muslims. With the aid ot qurM^ations 
frtrm iht Qur^au ii wai possible to as5cn„ with equal force* ettber the 
absolute transcendence over, or the complete immanence of ^^Ulah in, 
His Creation.. The first doctrine in genera] was developed by scholastic 
tlict^logiatis, I lie second by some extreme Sufis, 

[minediaLEty after the death of Muharnmaci however^ the Muslim com¬ 
munity in Mecca and Medina suhsertbed m an expression of faith m ihc 
one Giisd, His Prophet, His Book, His AngeJs. and ihe Last Day* and to 
fulTili ihe duties of pilgrimage to Mecca, alms givings and fasdng. Bm 
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dispiiics iintong the followers of die Prophci together with the Arab oon- 
quest of Syrijp Persu, iiiid Egy|>i wrought a chiingc^ Wbrui "All tub' 
miued hts cbim to the <aliphaie lo arbitration after the biittk of Siflin 
(657), some of his a<lheicnts came out agitinst him claiming bis artion 
was uniawful. They (the KMrIjites) went on to iiiteri that they alone 
ivere true Muslims and that any other scKulkd Muslims must Iw killed 
on sight. This raised the question of whai made a Muslim. The propa¬ 
ganda on behalf of the descendants of 'Ali also forced clearer and more 
cLLborate Jefinizlrjns of [sJam+ S<^mc said ihc Angel Gai^rieJ Jwd made 
a mistake and brought to Muhammad the revcbtion ijiiended for *AlT; 
others argued that there were two Gods; one the Irrtam (leader^ ruler) 
in heaven, the other the Imam (“AM or Ins descendants) on earth* The 
Murji'is arose wh<i would postpone all such questions w the Last Day. 

The contact between Oiristians and Muslims in Syria led tn an 
cfiloresccnce of nciv concepts about C€>d. his relation m man and to 
the Qur'aju Most MusJim* believed at first ihat God w^as the absolute 
governor oE the world* Christian ideas tended to emphasize human tc- 
sponsibility and under their influence some Muslims^ the QadarlSj. af' 
t'lrmed the freedom of man i will. Chrisdan doctrines of the Logo/ 
pri>bably prowked the Muslim doctrine that the Qur'an was eternal and 
untreated. Li svas the word of God^ Gtid without a Word was im 
ihinkahte, therefore the Qur an was coeval with God^ ijc^ eremal and 
uncreated^ His oilier attributes, being Hts^ were equally eternal and un¬ 
created. These ideas, with parallels in Cbristjan cnticcpw of die Trinity, 
could destroy his Oneness and LFnity* the fundamcnLil dogma of Eslam* 
Another danger was Greek phibsopby with it* exaltation of human rca- 
sun and its notions ot substance and attrihutfs. Using reason^ Muslim 
thinkers treated the problem of the nature of AiDh in such a w^:iy as to 
make Him devoid of positive attribuies. For example, in the Qur^an. AlkSh 
W'as the knower; ihcretDro, He must have the quality^ knowledge." But 
nf svhat was HLs knowdedge, oE something within Himself or without? 
Jf the first, there was a duality in Himself; if the latter^ then His knowb 
edge depended on something nutside Himself and was not absolute^ 
tlierefure He Himscli, the possessor of this quality^ wmj not absolute. 

In ibis pDientially tkmgertius situation, three main schoolj g| thculngicaJ 
thought appeared in Islam, The firstp the ^'people of iradiiion;' fnlbwed 
theological ptoofs which they had heard were derived from the Qur'in^ 
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the Sunii4 of ihe Proplwu wd the ctjQsensus of the Muilim commu- 
oily* For them rea^ci niim not be employed either to criticlic or lo 
develop doemoe; smtement^ of belief mxi&x be accepted literaJly, "ividi- 
out enquiring liDW." If, for example, iit the Oitr'iTn, ii is suted ikiAi Got! 
is sell led on Hii ihfonc f Qur'an 10.5), that smw roern musi be believed kii 
it stands without Asking how He sits* nr Avhether He i'm like a nv:in* 

The s«nnd school of thought wiis rational in method, and it* chief 
members were the Mukazilitcs, whose intcFitinn was to formulate hbni 
in philosophical icnns acccpuble 10 educated jton-Arabs. They fotuided 
Muslim schnbsticism. Frankly using reaKin lo arriw at their thet^logical 
posiuon. they nevcrihcless rrasocicd from ihc text of the Qur'In. Thus ii 
is \vrong to describe them as rationalists in an eighteenth-century sense. 

The Mu'tDJiilim were conermed u> vitidtcatc Allah's unitVn His juitiec^ 
and His ypintualiiy. They denied tliai Allah could be said tu have any 
esseniial or eternal quahTics. He could be described as Lord^ Possessor, 
the Merciful, and so [onh, but not in the sense that lordship, ownership* 
and mercy were attributes added tii tlic Divine Being; rather they were 
atmbutes identical with His essence* TIk Mu'iaziliie doctfine of tlic 
Qur'an was also intended to preserve the unity of AUaK. If the Qur'an 
was eternal and uncreated it must be oDoihcr God, they argued, for it was 
not Godt war oihcf than God, nicrefurc li was created. Tlic Mu*tazi- 
Utes also upheld the essential justice of Adah, conceiving Him. under the 
influence of Greek ideas, as Infinite Jusdte. All that God dr^ci is aimed 
at wliai is licsl for His creation. He dors not desire evil and docs not 
ordain ii. All man $ acfions. both good and eviL resuh from majfs fire 
will Man will be rew^arded for his good deeds and punished for his bad. 
Then, die Mu’UziIkes denied all anthropomorphic notions of Giod^ cX' 
plaining awoiy those texts In the Qur'in which sjjeak of God's hands, eyes, 
face^ and thronet and of His being upheld in Par.idi« by Iwlievcrs. llicy 
held that since He was i^^^Ilite^ He could not be in one place for that 
would entail His being fliiitc. God was spirit. Their opponents said that 
the Mu'la^liica mluccd Allah to a vague unity of negatives* This con¬ 
trasted with the vivid^ perionat Allah uf the Qur'an and w^as com¬ 
pletely unsatisfying to the vast majority of simple believers. The mddness 
of the Mu'iazililci in rrjectirtg doorinci of absolute predestination con¬ 
trasted with the liardncM of ibeir doctrines of puntshmeni in hell for rbc 
choice of evil-doing. Moreover^ when their doctrines were made the of- 
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ficia] orthf?cloiy under the QaJiph aUNLi^mOn (813-833)^ they trc*iud 
dicir opponents with gfe:it intolcr+incc and even tjrutaliry^ 

The ihird school of ihoughK was thai whiiJi evemuallyp hy the end af 
the twdfth century^, became the orthocbTc^ the Ash'anic, so-called 
after its founder^ al-AiJi^ari In n the use ni reason ia Muslim 

theology was acccjitcdp only now in defci3$ic* not in defijneep of the simple 
formulations of the Qur'nnn Applying the methtxls of Greek dialmic, the 
^Vsh'arjies defeated the Mu'tazilites on their own ground. Bricily, their 
theology was as folbw's. God is eternal, ivithout beginning and without 
end and without a likeness. He knows by knowledge, lives by life* wiUi 
by w'ill* sees by sight, and speaks by His word. These attributes ace cter- 
nab inhere in His essences are not He and not other than He, yet they do 
not detract £iom the unity of Hts essence. Hie Qur'an U the speech of 
Allah vviiiteu in hooks presei’V^d in memories^ recited by K^ngues^ re¬ 
vealed to Muhammad. The speech of God is incre^ite but the speech of 
Moses or other Prophets which Grxl quotes in the Qur'an is created. Man's 
pronuuneingi wriimgp or recjting the Qur^an is createdi whereat the 
QurMn itself is uncreated. 

Aitnh created creatures free from anbclicf and from belief. Then he 
gsive them cummandmcnis and tome di^lievcd. Their denial was caused 
by /Vliah^s abandoning them. Allah did not compel any of His crea¬ 
tures to be infields or faithful. Fault and unbetid are acts of men. All 
the acts of mafi arc truly his ow^n acquisition, but Allah creates ihcm 
and they are caused by HLs wull and His knowledge. His decision and 
Hfcs decree. As for anthropermorphiam, God hat facq, luinds, and souh 
these belong to His qualities but it is not Irgiiimatc to inquire hoW'. 

Ill so far iifl any tbealogy was written in medieval Muslim India— 
and only commentarks appear to be citant—it was largely Asb'aritt in 
tone and cantejit. 

This is an appropnalt place to add something bricfiy on philosophy in 
Ishnu although there appears to have been no philosophical speculadun 
in medieval Indian Islam. (Indeed, as will be evident from the attracts 
from Barni thirrc was sometimes actiS'C hostihty to philosophy among 
Indian Muslims.) Translation of some of the works of Plato and ArbtoUc 
inlu Arabic stimulated speculation. Uuder the inGucncc of Nco-Platonism 
and Aristotle and against the Uteral word of the Quf'iifi, plukisophert 
bkc Ibn Sina taught that the world was eteriiak dm God knew only 
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ujiiv-critaij {cL the PhinnJc forms) und uci pariicLilarSp and thar There 
was QO re&lirrecrjDn of the body- They asserfcd Uiai k it impossible for 
the amummed order of thtng^k iiaTural Iaw» iq lx violatexL 

Hence philosophy was analhema To the orthodoK aisd phibs^jphcfs were 
often persecuted. AJ-GhazalT expressed rhe disTascc of the orthodox in his 
iffcohmare o/ P/iiioJopAers nt-Falasifa)^ m which he showed 

lhai reason could be used m destroy reason and that the phiiosaphers 
could not prove the idcai which hUiJrr ctuidcmned. This bor^k prowjked 
die retort which marked the climax of philosophy in the Mustim worJd, 
The Incoherence of incoherence {Ta/idfni al-Ta/tdftit) by Ibn Rushd 
(Avermci)^ in which he disputes al Chazilirs at^timenu seriatim. 

InTerestinjj, froin a modem standpoint, is Jbn Kushd"$ dDcninc of na¬ 
ture- For Ibn Rtiiihd the world is eternal* for everything comes into being 
out of somediing else. Becoming is the reaUralion of potentiality, there h 
a cansal connection between phenomena, and it is possible to frirmuLate 
universal conccpis which will express that nature of things^ c.g. that fire 
burns wood because that is its nature. It is impossible here to develop 
Ihit RushdV points in deiaiL bur his practical defeat by ahGhaz^it m;iy be 
important in expkinUig the failure of natural science in Islam to progress 
beyond a ocrcain pomi* Fur the onhiKlox, fire bums wood because (Sod 
creates inflammabiliiy m the vv<icn 1 when it comes into contact with the 
fire. Nature is not an order, k ia a succession of individual Divine <fc- 
creesK Space is a ^ries of untnuclung atoms nnd time a succession of 
touching momerns^ All change and action in the world U produced by 
God deciding to maintain or destroy these atoms. For example, God cre- 
4tc3 in man^s mind the will to write; ox die same moment He givtA him 
the power to write and brings about the a|>parcnt muniun of the handp 
of the pctu and the appearance of the writing on the paper. No one of 
these is the cause of the other, God has brought about, by ncation and 
annibiktinn of atoms» the requisite combinaliojis to produce these ap- 
pearanecs. Hence there b no idea of natural law. The universe is sustained 
by pcrpeiuaJ Divine intervcnuofi—in a sen«, by a perpetual miracle. 

THE LEGACY OF AL-GHAZ.^L! 

It was ai-Ghaz^t], however, who truncated philosophiring in Islam 
and who won an ascendancy in the Muilini world which ranks him as 
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perhaps the gre^iest single forte in Isbm after the Prophet himswdf. AU 
GhaziJlJ (it>5i^iiii) had been brotight up m w atmosphere of Sufi 
myscic[sm» but turned, before the age of twenty, to the study of theology 
and furisprudcntCn Joining the service of the Seljuq wa^dr Nizam uh 
Mulk, he was appointed to tfie Nizamiya Madrassi ^ in Baghdad and was 
soon retognLzed as the greaicsi tx>nicmporaj-y authority on iheobgy aud 
law, Jlui hr found no spiritual satuftiction in cither. Reason merely 
destroyed ncnsodi it proved nothing. Al^ha^ali lost his faith and in his 
despair he could no longer teach. Finally he turned to Sufism and in 
mystical cornmunioji w'ldi God bund peace and certainty* He abandoned 
his agnosticism In terror of the Divine Wrath and returned to belief in 
prophecy and the last judgment. After two years in Syria (1095-1097) 
in complete seclusion^ followed by nine years in retreat^ during w'hich he 
w^fotc his great work, the 0 / Rclipons Stten^i^s {IkyiT 'Ulum 

ul-Din)i in 1106 he relumed ui^der pressure Frum the Selpq sultan to 
ieaehi[ig at Nlshapur. But he did not stay long in public life, returning 
to Tlis where before his death in 11 ii he had charge of a madrasa (fnosque 
sclkx>l) and a Sufi hospice. 

Al-Chazairs Rrw>u/o/ r^r Reiigio^ii Sd^nce^ h "a comprehensive state¬ 
ment of dogmatic moral ascetic and illummativc theology/' He depcyscd 
jurisprudence ajid tliCw^logy irom the position they Itad held within Islam, 
ttcizhirtg that the idtellixt sh<mld only be used to destroy trust in itsclf- 
Ptiilosophy could not reach in the ultimate reality^ Al-Ghaz^li did nm* 
however, reject dialectic; rather svas he prcpaicdj like ai',Ash*aji^ 10 use 
it in defense of tradltioiial dogmas. For lum the ultimate source oF alt 
knowledge was rcvclarion from Goch which reason may tlujddaic but 
cannot challenge* Hence he dcvested himself to the study of tradiiion* 
After al-GhazalE the chief funeuon of schuLstic thccjk^gy was defensive— 
to sujipon; ^nd ex|ilain the ckMZtrines of the Qur'iln and the SunOa—h<mcc 
iri liidtii particularly the .dsscnce of any original lUcoUigicil works and 
the cocLceinrauon on Qur'ank commentary and the study of the hadftb^ 

Al-Gha^iili recalled Muslims to obedience and devotion to God in thrir 
daily lives. A faqih, or canon bwycr, second only to the founders of the 
four nrtlu>dox scliools of jurisprudence and a momEsi without peer m 
Isbm, he preseuLs in his Rrtfii^al of thf Scictfites the whole duly 

of maji tow'afds Gttd and hts fellows tvjch the thoroughneH uf the onho- 

^ A ti-pp^iyi dichixtt in the Ab^ 
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dDX schools of juJi^prudeiice, aad with the dcvotioji of the myslic for 
^hoctn the praaice of dmy w iht cleansing of tluc tpcctacki ihmugh 
which ihc disciple cnichr* 3 gLitipiic of God. Al-Chazal! restored hotincss 
to the Holy Law and Lhv to holiness. 

The creed which al-GhazSl! set bnh in his Rctfwai of the Religiom 
Sdeneef was fundatr^ully that accepted by the Sunni tilami in tndb 
and established as orthodox teaching. It is not possible to pni^nL that 
creed fully here, or to discuss its implicadoru against the background of 
theologlcai eontjoversy which had raged up to hit time. Nevcrthelet^, 
the following represent perhaps the most essential doctfincs at they were 
presented to the mass of the biihM and the newly convened in India; 

1. God is One^ mthout partners. 

2. He if utterly tniiLscejidcirLtp possessing no form and escaping all dehni- 

tioii, 

3. He is the Almight)^ Creator, 

He knows and ordains everything that is, 

5^ God is all-powerful and in whatever he ordauHj he canooi be nnjust 
(that ts, [luman concepts of justice and injustice coortot be applied to 
him). 

6* l^ht Qur an is eiefnaln 

7^ Obedience to God b binding upon man beenuse He 30 decreed it 
through hb propl>c[s. 

B- Belief in the Prnpbci^s Oivinc misstno is obligatory upon 3IL 

9. Belief in die Day of Judgment h nbUgomry as revealed by die 
Prophet, 

10. Helief in the excellence of the Prophei*s Companions and the first 
four Caliphs b required by autheniic tradition. 

MUSLIM ORTHODOXY l.N INDIA 

It does not seem that any iheobgical originaXiiy was shown by Indian 
Muslims in the medieval period; they sought merely to provide cdu- 
catkin in the principles of Esbm. Dialectic, die study of die Qur'ln 
and oE die Sunna, and die reiteration of the ways qf wimessing out¬ 
wardly to Islam, were three of ihe chief ways in which the ubm3 in 
dia pcrforiBed this, their most important and fiiost engrossing task, Cj^m- 
menLirics ujKin commentaries upon commentaries were the typical rc’ 
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Ugioui literature of the Time cither than the mystical The readijigs given 
arc Oat inteiukJ to illuitratc the ctitifC taiige of even a single work of 
ihis ebss—an impossible task Avithin the present eampass—but ratlicr 
to suggest tile llivor of the whole. For each work qtioEed a number of 
others rjf its kind exists. 

Pltr/y: T/ie K^y ro 

'rhti work on the goodly Nfuslijn life was compiled noi long afeer from 
various conijneniafles on the Qur^Sn as well u Efom s K^L'ivat of 

{htr ReHgtous SciCTtccf. "Hie author, Mohammad iMtipr WajTb Adib (dates un¬ 
known) Was a discipV ol the Suii shaikh Nisif ud-din of Delhi^ Tlte 

absence of tension between Sunni onh-odoK^ and Siifistn in ihc fyUJicciith cen- 
tm- b shown hy the fact that the author quotes from the Fnaaid ttlFuwad 
and the K/tair iff.Wa/fl/;>—recofdi ol ihe converiaiirmi of Sufi saintiH 

The l<Uy M PirrsdM Treats oF the merll of repeating the formula, "There b 
no god btn Godt"' reading the Qur'an^ kgil prayer, ablution^ [a3ting, alms¬ 
giving, honesty, shuider, gwxl manners, and superetogatory prayers. In reading 
the app^ffiotly limple leachingi. cif TAf fo Pamdu^t we should keep in 
mind ih^ audience-^lodian-bom Muslims^ perhaps not long cotiverred 

—Co which they are addressed. 

[FretTi Adib, tii-fiaan^ folios ^b^io, ijb, tn^b* aoh^aiaj 

PRAtsiM coo 

It is related that the Prophet uld that w^hfKver says every thy at day¬ 
break in the name of God the Merciful nod the Compassionate, There h 
no gtid but Gfjd and Muhammad h His Propher*"^ him G jd Mott High 
AViU honor with seven favors. Firsts He will open his spirit to Islam; sec¬ 
ond, He will sofwn the bitterness af death; thiril He will illuminate 
his grave? fourth. He will shuw Munkar and KakTr* his besT aspects; 
fifth. He will give the list of his deeds with His right hand; sixth, He wull 
lilt the babtwx of hU accotint in his favor; and seventh. He will pass 
him over the eternal bridge which spsiu the fire of hell into Paradise Uke 
a flash of lightnbg- [folio ^b] 

0K ft£ASlLMa^iKO COD 

It h repotted that a man came tn the Prophet and said, “O Prophet of 
<iod, the obligadons of Islam arc many* Advise me a little of whai I 

^ TTw tnpiit* MiuiLai uul H»l<& fMmlrwd ibc WmI, if atissaojy, immaliEifc tlkcni in 
ihcu tbmbi. 
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^bould do, in the tetter and in the spirii/' The Prophet said, "Keep ymr 
lips moisi by repeating GodV name." [folios gb-ioj 

OS' THE i-XrFr t .T= N cE Of THE OUR AN 

In the illinnmaiing commentary [of Fakkr uddln al-R 52 :rr] it is set 
down that the scrvaitt of GckI should make the Qur'an his guide and his 
pnotectloii. On the Day of Judgment die Qur'an will precede him and 
lead him tmvard Paradise. Whfievtr does no-t diligently stay clo^c to the 
Qur'iln hut lags behind, the angel will come forth and striking him on 
his side will carry him off to hell. . . . 

It is reprjTted in tradition that onc^s rank In Paradise depends upon 
the cxieni of one's recitation of the Quran. They say that everyone who 
know's how to rend a snaall amount of die Quran will cn]qy a high 
position in Paradise and ihcy say that the more one know5 how in read it* 
the higher one's status in Paradise. Utba ibn *Amr says that he heard die 
Prophet sayt ''WhocA'cr reads the Qui'an in secret is the same kind of 
person who gives alms iti secret, and whoever reads the Qur'an openly 
is like him who gives alms openly/' The Prophet said that on the night of 
his ascenr m heaven he was shown the sins of his people. He did not sec 
any greater tin than that of him wlii> did not know and did not read 
the Qur^, [folio i3ljj 

ON TtiE T-MCFI.l.FVCE OF SAtlNO, ''iK THE NAME OF COH 
the SIERCIFL^ THE COWFASSIONAtt” 

It is reported in the that Khwijia imam Muhammad 

Tai)yaf reported that on the morning of the Day of Resurrection, the 
people aw^aiiing judgment will be deserving punishment. Tire angeU will 
be hauling than up for punLdimcni. They will lay to young and old; 
"Come fnrth, you who were our followers in the world." Again they will 
say Eo the old weak ones: '"You arc the weak. It may be that God will 
have mercy on your wcakucss^'^ Then they will go to the very edge of 
hcIL When they wy; "In the name of the merciful and compassionate 
Cod/’^ the fivc-^hund red-year-long fire of hell will avoid I hem. The Lord 
of Hell will address the fire: "Why do you mi take 1'hc fire 

will reply: can I take those who repeat ihc name of rhe Creator 

and rcmcmbcf Him ai the Merciful and Compiissbnaicr" God's sviice 
will reach them, saying: ''They are My servants and die hte is also My 
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servant. He who tionor* My name, hh nime too I have held in higher 
esteem " On the hlcssinp of saying: "'In the name of the mcrdfiil and 
eompassionaie God," God said: have freed everyone in the name of 

God, the Mcrdful ^d the Compssionate." Therein are nlneicen Irtterj 
and the (lames of hell arc nineteen also. Every believer who repeals dim 
rubric, to hini God will give refuge from the nineLecn flames of hdJ_ 
[folio 14b] 

OK Tfft OF S4T1KC ONB's ?KkY^BS 

The Priiphet was siiring dotvn with his Compaqiofis around him w^ith 
Abu Bakr Siddfq |Cdiph afwr Mtihammad‘s death} sitting ai hss fight 
hand, A young man came in; die Prophet gave insirucuons that he should 
sii nearer 10 Hm than Ahti Bakr, The Companions began in think this 
young man was a man of the highest disunetion. xAfter the ynung man 
had left they quesiioncd the Prophet about it; Muhammad lofiked iow,ird 
Abu Bakr and said: chief of the Companions* do not: be uneasy 

that t bade that young man to sit higher up than youj" AbD Bakr said: 

Prophet of Codp what was ihcre to say? 1 obeyed your command 
quite willingly.'^ The Prophet Siiidj "O, Abii Bakr, be in know^n unto you 
that this )*oung man has scni me a harvest of such quantity as no one 
else has done*" Ahu Bakr said, ^'lJut+ O Prophet of God, thii youtig mans 
only occupation is that of being j-our disciple/* The Prop her said^ "He ii 
busy widi his own affairs,, but every' day he says hb prayers once dur¬ 
ing the day and once at night. ] give liim a high place in our assembly 
because he says his prayers^.'' [folios iob-iia j 

TAcohgy: The Perfeciion of FaUh 

The next readings t^mplify the lue o( reason and tradition in medieval Indiati 
Ulam 10 justify orthodox doctrintJ ol GchI'i transcendence and of His power 
over cfcaiioriH They are taken from an exposluon of Sunni doctrine called 
The 0/ Faitk by 'Abd ul Haqq al DiWawi al BiikMri, who was bam 

in Delhi in 1551 and died there in 1642. He was one of the tnoM famous Sunni 
writers in Mughal Indb, winning the favor of the Emperor JahiingTr. After 
performing the pUgrimage m Mecca about ^d studying in the HijiXt he 
returned to i«tch lor half a century in Delhi. 

"Abd ubHaqq was a prolilk writer^ coinpoiing hiographies of ihe Pfophei. 
of Indian Muslim saints, commentaries m the Tfajliiioiis cif the Prophet, as well 
as a short history of India, flu main contriEmtion to rslafii in India was the 
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populariz^tlion of ihc ^Xiidy of Haditit nt time wHcn Suimi hhnn was under 
the cloud rulKiJ by Akbar and the cictrcme my^tkal doetriner^ of lht\ ’^ArabL 

The Pcrfcaif^n o{ faith $bows the duileciic used in oribodo)[ ihcology in 
support of docirirics whoic ulliirtalc Iki^Is k divine revelation. 

I From ^AIkI ul-Baqq aJ Dihlawh TaJ(mU folios tj-isf 

Ttfi ATTUiteimiS or COJJ 

In the ereaticm and the prtiper ordering of the world Will nor 

come right except svith tjnc creator and one governor, . ^ , Tite Nouriiher 
of fhe World is alive, is wise and priwerfuh and a free agent. Wiiatcver 
He dfics is by His own intcni itnJ choice and mn under cotnpuliion and 
fteccisity. Without these aitribures such st strange and W'Dndertijl world 
quite ccrminly svould not appear or be conceivable. Such a world is nor 
possible from a dead, igunranu powerless, or utifrec agent. These attri- 
bulcs [of life^ wiidom, power and freedom ] appear in creaictl things. If they 
arc not in GncL from whence do they appear? He is n speaker oJ speech, 
fl hearer of hearing, amd a seer of seeing, because 10 be dumb^ deaf, and 
blind is m be dehcLcnt and deficiencies are not proper to God. TIk Holy 
Qur^ 3 n is eloquent as to that. It is impossible to comprehend the reality 
of these attributes, indeed of the totality of divine attributes hy analfjgy 
and renson* Hut Cod has created a likeness of those in the esscjicv of 
humankind, which he has inter penetrated in sume wjy or other with 
His own attributes. But in truth, the attributes of man da not survive as 
Cod^s a.ttributts survive, -Tjod^s eternal attributes remain/^ 

The attributes of God arc eternal .ind are of ec|ual diiiaunn with His 
essence. 

Whatever He possesses-^pcrfcction and ttility—is constant 111 eternity; 
because the location of accidents created ii does eioi become elernah 
Except in a bcjdy there is ncidier hmiLition. couse, nor time; the crC’ 
ator of the world is nm body and stibstance- That is to say. He is nut a 
bcKly and an aitribuie* that is to say. with the bodily qualLties which the 
body has, like blackness and wbiteoesa. He is not fyrme.l iti that Idr 
has btxhly shape and He is not e^^mp^mndeJ so that H; ti joined together 
repeatedly^ He is not nnmhcrcd so that it is passible to count Him He 
U not limited so thut He has a limit and He is not in a directiortp that is 
to say. He is not at^ove or bebw, bclofe or after, Icfi or right* He is not in 
a place and nm in a moment, hccausc all these are attributes of ilie world 
and [he Nuunsticr of the World ts not subject to wwldlv attributes 
and His purposes are not subject to tunc. Time dues nni include or 
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circumscribe Him. Hit existence is not dependent upon dme. For in 
tlut condition when there vras not timc+ there wns Now ulso there is 
time ^nd He ckJeu, Therefore, He is not in timcn l^rolios ab-^b] 

nm TRANraKPtSCE Oi cou 

Whatever exists, exeq^t God's essence and iiitributes, is crerttedp that 
is to say, it comes into existence tmm rioncsistertcc and is not eterruL 
As proof, tl^c tradition of the Prophet* "There vvnis God :tnd iherc was 
nothing besides Him," As p™f too, the wnrld changes and is a place of 
many vicissitudes; Whates^er is of this dc^ription is not eternal, and 
whaicver is ccernal docs not change. We know that there is one teaJ 
mode of existence—that of Cod's essence and attributes and there is no 
way for change in that mode. . , , And ^VJniighty God b capable of ex¬ 
tinguishing the world. After existence it passes away. As the Word 
of G(;d says; ’^Everything perishes except the mode [Him]." Thus the 
angels, paradise. hdJ, and such like things to whose lastingncss & tradi^ 
tkin has icatified, also arc perishable. * * * Althopgb God can annihible 
In the twinkling of an eye, tbjsc who do not die wLU know that God 
is the creator of the ^vnrtd w-ho has bronghi it into existence from non¬ 
existence because, since the W'orld is not ctenul, the meaning of creation 
is tlini it was not and then it was. Whatever was of ihat order must have 
had a crcainr ro bring it from nonexisTence into existence because if it was 
cre.itcd ffum Itself it must always have been. Since it did not always es- 
isiir it w'aa not created by itself but by jinoiher. Hie NourLshcr of the 
World must be eternal. If He were not eternal He would be created. He 
wtmld be of the w(irld+ not the self-cxistent Nourishcr of the World* 
That is to say that the world s existence is by reason o£ its own e^noc 
and net by rcasnn of something other than itself. iJut the world needs 
Aimcthing other than itself and wiiatever needs something other than 
itself is not ht for lordship. The meaning of Cixl's own words is future^ 
that is. He Him^cE is coming into existence Himself Certaifily it must 
be that iIk end of the chain of cxisirnces is in one eueitcc which is from 
itself. Otherwise ix will continue in the same way endlessly and this is 
aut reasonable* [folios aa-abj 

FilEB WTLL 

The next reading atiempix to resolve the ethical pmbleitj posetJ by tlied<KirinE 
of divine omTiipDtcncc. It should be noted that ".\bd ol-Dihlllwj op- 
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10 iKc Shaffa for final illummatifiin, Tbil is lypiral of his approach to tJie- 
dogkii issues Jfid e\idcn£c d the strong bold of tlw Holy Law upon the 
ncUgioui imagination of Mu^lirus. 

First it is nctcfiS-iry to undcrstnml iht m^^nning of compulsion and 
choicer so that the cs*cfice of this prtJileni may become clear. Man's 
actions art of two kinds. One, when he conceives something, anil, if dial 
diing is desired by und is agreeable to his nature, a great desire and pas^ 
sian for it wclk up from within him, and he follows that paKion and 
moves after lU Or if the thing is contrary -md repugnant 10 him, dislike 
and abhorrence for h wells up within him and he shuns it. His rebtluii 
to the action and to siopping the actiem before the appearance of the 
desire and the loathing were on a par. It was possible that he might act 
or not act, whether at the stage of conception when the power to act was 
ncar^ or before conceLving ihc idea when he was farther from actiriig. TJiis 
motion of man is called an option.il motion and the aciiun svhkh results 
ftoni diiit motion is called an optional actiori. The fitltcr kind of action 
h when there is no conception^ arousing of desire and wish, hut motion 
occurs and then desire, [ike the trembling of a leaf* This motion b called 
compulsory and obligatory. If die meaning of desire ind intention (as 
dbiina fmm choice) b as stated^ 11 may be <ibycctcdt ''Who says that 
man is not discerning and is not pcrspicacinns? The creation of mao oc¬ 
curred by choice^ and such is the composition of his nature. Who says 
tLtt all human motions and actions are compulsory? To say this b to 
deny virtue. No intelligent person will agree to this.*' 

But there are difficulties in rbi^ conclusion. For, if| after comprehension 
and cDnversaace with the eternal knowledge, intentions^ decree, and 
ordination uf God, it b contrived that ii is not (really) man who 
brings actions into existence^ that canclusion wdU be reached because it 
is realized that if God knew from all eternity that a particular jaion must 
be performed by a particular individual that action must therefore be 
iO performed, whether without that individual's choice^ as in com¬ 
pulsory motion^ or with his ehoke. If the action wa^ o^ntonal (in form), 
die individual did not (really) have choke either Ln his decision or in his 
action. Fuithcrmore, although ihe iiulividiial may have had choice in 
hb action, yet he did not have any choice io iis first beginnings. 

For example, when an eye opens and does not seCp there is no image 
before it. [f after seeing and observing visible objects^ they are desired^ 
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a roiwiog of jT^ission and desire is (pompulsn-ry and the txintnet of motion 
toward them is jbo obligatory* llitrcafier. although this atiion occurs 
through the humiin being’s choice, j-ct In fact this choke is cibligatc^ry 
and ctjmfitilsary upon liim. OlstigLttiun and necessity arc contrary to the 
reality of choice. Man has choke but he has not choice in his choice; or to 
put it another way^ he has choice in appearance, but in fact he is acting 
tinder compulsion. . * , Imam Ja'hir Sldu|, who is a master lA the pcopk 
of the SuE way and a chief of die people of Truthp says that there is no 
compuEsion or frcedoim* But be lays down that the truth is to be found 
between compulsion and freedom. The Jabarites arc those who say that 
fundamcnfally mail has no choke and his motions are like those of inani- 
ninte nature. The Qadariya are those W’ho say that man han choke and 
that man Is independent in his iransactions. His actkiis are his own creii- 
lions. [rrtLtm faTar says that both these two schoob ol thought arc false 
and gu to r^Lremes. The true scht^I of thought t$ to he fuiutd between 
them but reason ts at a loss and confounded in the oomprcliension of this 
middle way; in truth thk confitsion is found among people of a disputa' 
tioui and contending sort who wish to found articles of faith upon reason^ 
and who will not acknowledge anything as true and believe in it unless it 
pleases their reason and faJJi w^ithm their understanding. But for bcLcvers^ 
the short proof of this ts w'hat \i put forward In the Holy Law and the 
Qur^an+ in whkh it is written on this problem lhai Goii ha^ both poxver 
and will and* notwithstanding thai^ He charges obedience and dis^ibcdi- 
ence to His servants. And He says, Cod nefrer commits injustice but men 
have infUcted injusuce upon ihemselvcsK "God w.is not one to wrong iliem 
but they did wrong themselves.” 

In this verse He csiabUihes two things. He has Imputed creation to Him 
self and action to men. Therefore we must of necessity believe ^hai both 
arc true and must be bcheved-^at creation is from God and aciion from 
man. Although we do not reach to the end of this problem and as the 
prt:Hif of the Holy La'iv and what is eoramanded and forbidden is itself a 
consequence of choice, then it is neecssafy to believe that. The problem of 
divine power and ordination and the prtjblcm of man's choice become 
km>irvn to us by the iradi lions of the right path [Sharra], Since bt>ih are 
known from the SharVa, what is ihe cuniruversy and the dispuiing about ? 
One must believe in both. In this matter faith In the middle way is necet' 
sary„ Jn truth, deep thought into this problem is among the indications of 
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idleness and ignmnnee liefiiuse no Action Atid nci iruth ia effected by contro¬ 
versy nbout iL One has to stet. The real [ruth of the maiier h that which 
ts with GocL [loLioa r3™i5J 

Prop^gi^nda: TAc Indian Proof 

The Indian Proofs, svntten during [he reign of Jahlngir by one \hu "Umar Mih’ 
fab:^ avowedly aims at combating "'crtcpsng Hindiii^im*^ among Mudiinl living 
in villages far from ihe strongholds of Mus'bn cuhute. the towns and fortress 
o£ the Canges Jumna River area, lx is wriiicn in the form of a i!ia 1 nL|ue li^tw^cen 
a jharfili or speeies of u-bing bird who Aik% qinjition* on coamology and re¬ 
ligion and a paiTOt who gives ihe Muslim answ'crs. Tlie dialogue U preceded 
by a mythical account of its origin. A young and nccomplislrcd Mushsit falb in 
love with the daughter of a Mahratta rap and gives her the two talking birds 
whom he has made word perfea in dieoLogica] discussion. The ni|a"s daughter 
bccomCi a Muslim through hstcnlng lo the two birds and has tlseir conversa¬ 
tion recorded in letters ai goldi The golden test p.vss*s into the treasury of the 
Rai (prince) of Gujrat, Rai Karan^ who has it intcrpieted to him by a young 
brahman secretly converted to Islami On hearing the dialogue Rai Kurafi also 
becomes a Muslicn. It is |H>ssshk thai the mythological forru of ihe work is A 
leiponw to the Hindu environment. 

The Indt^n Proaj shows clearly that ihe orthodo?t and tlic myrrics in fodb 
were of the same faith, collaboratciri Li' uni prtnci^ in the work of Muflim 
eduction. The parrot fT-equently quofes i Sufi work, the ll^dy 0/ Eiermfy 
{Monad ui-A^d), written about by Najm udnilTn Dayah of Qiisariyah. 
Ntofcov^^ in the neaduig given below on the creation of the world, the indtan 
Proaj expresses the doctrine of the Light of Muhammad, or iJ:ic (!jdstciice prior 
to crealion of the soul of Muhammad in the form of fighi^ from which Cod 
makes ail thiojj? ciaanatc when He decides that the universe shall l^. This 
doctrine klealLzing Muhammad Li found among Sunnis. Shtas* and mystics 
after ihe uiiiib century AJ>, and does not nccessadly imfiair ihe Orthodox as- 
sertioD of God's uJiitv and transcendence. Its presence in the indtari Proof, 
however, underlines the unwisdom of forting a cleavage lietween ubini and 
mystics upon medieval Indfao Islam. 

[From Jbn ’Omar Mikrabii HnjisU ut-Htnd, folios rih-i51] 

Th^r thardl( iiid: Please be kind emuigh w explain the manner erf the com¬ 
ing into being oi all crc^iiion and of everything w'hich exists—mankind, 
the angeli, finn.s, devils, atiirnab like wild bca^s, hireH vegetation like 
trees and pbnts, the sr^ul and the lower tell of man and iSinimah, die earth, 
mountains^ seas, dry bind and w^atcr^ fire, wand^ the shies, the w'orld and 
the consldlatioJis. the iigns ut the zodiac, the mansions and the empyrean, 
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die dimne fjf God. ihc ixildel. the pcfv hesven, hdl the dwelling place m 
time ind spec of M these. Thrmigh your gcncmua in^tfuaion it should 
become clear and known 10 everyone without dnobr or obscurity wliai is 
the rdlity of each, in a way avIijcK e.'cpLiiiis its creation and reassures the 
heart and mind. And atsn, wlicn you explain, do ii $0 that donbis 
disiippcar. reality is disiinj^uishabk fmm ermr and truth frum falsehofjiL 

The parrot ansivcred; Know that the of Ewntiy (Murtdd nl- 

gives an cxplanatjon of the beginning of created eKistcnccs in this 
world and in hc-j>‘en w^hich has become die mixtc of existent things. If 
God wi!k this explanation will be repeated. Now listen w4th your mind 
jod from your heart to this other espbnotioii. Tlicrc is a difference bc- 
iwcen hurnan souh and the pure soul of Mtihamnind tin: Prophet, As the 
prophets have said, he was the first thing God crealedH They called hint 
LI light and a spirit and he himself was the existence of rxisienccss the 
fruit and the tree of created beings. As the tradition said* "But for you 
ihr heavens w'ould iini have been Ereated"] fur this, and no other, was tlw 
W'ay in which creation began* like as a tree from whose seed spring the 
chief fruits of the tree* Then God Most High^ when He W'ished to create 
created licings, fir^t brought foith the light of Muhammiid's soul from 
the ray of the light of His Unity as is rcjiortcd in the Prophetic cfaditicini, 
am from God .rnd the believers arc from me." In some traditions it is 
reported that God kiokcd wiih a loving eye ujicii that light of Muhanv- 
mad. Mf.'dcsty ovcrcaroc Him and tlie irarj dropped from Him. From 
ihoie drops He creUed the snub of the prophets. From those lights He 
crated the soub of the saints^ ffum their soub, the souk of Iwllevcrsp and 
frem the souls of the believm He created tlie souls of xhc disnbcdicnip 
Fmm the souls of the disohodient He created the souls, nf hypocrites and 
iniidcU. From human souls He crated thr souk of the angck and from 
the rays of the souk of the angck He enrated the souk of jin ns. and from 
their snuk^ deviU, He created the dillcrciti souls of animak according to 
their dilTerciit kinds of ranks and ftatcA, ak their desenpuons of beings 
and souls—vcgefxilion and miiierab and cotn^Krunds and elcmenra He also 
brought forth. 

To explain the rcm.ijndcr of creation; from the p&irl f tear dmp j which 
ha<l Tcmaiticd, Gotl created a jcW'cl and looked upon that icwtl with a 
majestic gbnccH With that aweM^me glance God tnelted that jewel and M 
became half water and half fire. Then He caused svarm smoke in rise from 
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ibe fire and the water and to be snspcndcid in ihe air, Fmm thai came the 
Kven heave m and from the sparks wiiich were in the air wiih the smoke 
came forth the twinkling ctinstetbtiom. When He had brought forth the 
stin and ihe mooii, the stars, the signs of the Zodiac and the mansions of 
the moon from the leaping Dongnes of (lame, Ht threw the wind and the 
water into confusion j foam appeated upon the surface and forth came tlie 
seven surfaces of the earth. Waves rose up and moumains emerged there¬ 
from. From the remainder of the water God created tltc seas. He created 
the worltl in sta: days. 


THE SHARI'A OR HOLY LAW OF ISLAM 

Medieval Muslim society in wt>rd a.nd deed aspired to discern ind obey 
the pleasure of Godp God tviis die only ral object ci( knoivkdgej the 
undcrstaiidingT however paniaf of His purposes and the cfTori to fulfi.!! 
them on earth, however feeble, was the whole duty of man. Miin was thus 
mated tor wtirship and subiecihood, ool for dominion over the world. 
In every thought, word, and acthm man was accountable to &>d on ihc 
Day of Judgment. Hence Muslim social idcaU wtrt not humanin ideals 
—the balanced and harmtiruous development of the human faciikics or 
the creation of a man-conccivcd utopia on earthy br examjjlc, A New 
World for Muslims could iinly mean one in which they had discovered 
God's Will and were obcjing it more fully than before. 

Society was though! oL morco^ver^ as a situation ^S’hkh human beings 
were forced to accept, rather than a rehttionship which might be trans¬ 
formed into a wiling pannership for irtuLual companionship and welfare. 
It was an arithmetical total of human atoms each in geographical coQ' 
tiguiiy with the other, but significant only in rebtion ro God. 

The Muslim's individual rtlanonship to Codi however^ was nut 
stressed at the c^pcDSe of social order* Belief in God and His Prophet im¬ 
plied □cceptanee of the Holy Law revealed Through the Quran and the 
Sun no of Multammad. This Huly l-iw governed both doctrine and 
practice. It defined not merely right belief about God's Unity^ His Power, 
and His Knc^wledge, but also thrisc cxiteraal acts of devrdon—personal, 
e-g., prayer or pilgrimage^ or sociaK c.g., almsgivmgH avoidance of usury, 
maintenance of cert[iin discrifiiinationi against the unbeliever—complU 
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anct with whicK iittciicci one’s smtmbcrship in God's cntnoiunity before 
the ci« of the world. Muslim society was an organiswd society, ihough 
not, ideally, a humanly organiied society. Its cditc was revealed to it by 
God. and its public Ufc was to be informed by that revdation. Human 
ijistitutiona as the Mtisbms cncountcretl them jn tlicir career of conquest 
fell into two types: ibcy either did, or did not, conform to the will of 
God. If they did not, they had to be either transformed or desimycd. 
Tbcy could not be ignored. Ntuhing in life was irrelevant to the good 
life. .Muslims were never at leisure in the sight of God. The Shatra or 
the Holy Law set the perfect standard for earthly society; it was the 
practical embodiment of the unity and the distinctive ideology of Islam. 

As has been explained above, ihc Qur an and the Sunna of the Prophet 
were, after his death the two chief sources of guidaDcc to the believer 
and hcjice of the Sbarra. By the time of the Muslim conquest of North 
India, however, individuals were not permitted lo investigate tliosc 
sources for tbcHirelvci. To later gencranotis the knowledge of the ShaiTa 
is ,iiJthQTitatively communicated through the systems of iiirisprudcnce 
worked out by the four orthotkx schools of law. Jurisprudence is the 
science of deducing the mandates of the Shan a from its bases in the 
Qur'an and Sunna. and in addition to the laws regubting ritual and re- 
ligious observance, it embraces family bw, the Liwof inheritance, property 
and contract, criminal bw, coniiiiutional law, and the conduct of war. 
Fmni the Muslim viewpoint the ultimate obligation to obey regub* 
tions in any section of the Sharra is a religious one. They arc all equally 
commands of AUiih- .Moreover, according to the iurtiis, every human 
aciioti falls into and may be evaluated in f>ne or another of these 
five Categories: commanded, recommended, legally indilTcrenti repro¬ 
bated, or forbidden by God Himself. 

According to orthodox theory, umimbiguf*us commands or pmbibi- 
dons in the Qur'lin or in the auihendcatcd Sunna excluded the use of 
human reason and determinadon, excqji in » far as the resourecs of 
pliilology or lexicography were necessary to eatahlish the literal sense 
of the text. However, when points of bw or conduct not covered by a 
clear SKtement in the Qur’an or tlte Surma arose, reaiurse was had to 
argument from analogy fr/iyar) or even to opioion {fj». Opinkm. how¬ 
ever. svui rejected by the .uricter sort, as introducing a fallible human 
dement in a divine dedsinn. It was in an acidemic fashion that the 
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theologians and lawyers of the second and third centuries after Hi|ra 
elevebped the all^rmbracing rcgubiioiis of the SharTa and crcaicd a 
body of jurisprudence uniciuc in tliat it was the work of dicorists raiher 
ihan of praoical men. In this they were encfiurjgcd by the "Abl>aslds, the 
self-proclaimed godly uders who were ckienntrLedi so they said, to abon- 
dcjn the ungodly ways of their Omayyad predecessors. 

The whole stmciurc was given dgidity and strength by the acceptance, 
in the second century Hijra, of what became the fourth basis of jurispru¬ 
dence, the consensus (i/WiT) of the Muslim cqmmuuity. Tins was the 
r«J guaramce of the autliencicity of the text of the Qtir*5n. of lIic text of 
the Sunnap .ind of the aocepruhiUty of analogy; It waa the real curls on 
heresy and innovation. Consensus Itccamt indeed a third channel nf reve¬ 
lation. WTial the Muslim community was prepared co accept became 
Divine Law. When the community had iutnined a consensus, it wjis re¬ 
garded as irrevocable; the formation and circulation of new doctrines and 
practices was in iht^ry imposdiblcp andt in practice^ dangerous. Consensus 
hKcd the limU between orthodoxy and heresy; to question an tntcrprctg- 
titm of Islam so arrived at was tantamount to heresy* However, consensus 
is not pmmiilgated by any formal body and its existence is perceived only 
on looting back ai:^d seeing that agreement has taeidy been reached and 
then consDOUsly accepting that tacit agreetncfit. Tlic spiritual man lie of 
Muhammad fell not wpnn a church and 3 priesthood but upon tJie whole 
comniuniryp 

The chief prescriptions of the SIiarFa, found :d on the four bases of 
thr Qur'iln, Hadethp analogy, and comensus ai the **fc_imwledg: of the 
righu and duties whereby man may htly cmidum hi* life in this world 
and prepare himself hie the future life,'" had been formulated by ji-o^ 
1200. Muslims backed into their future facing the past* God's will for 
mankind had been revealed for men through His Prop!tci sist hundred 
years agiN and since men had m^w wxirked out their undersiatiding of 
that will, any impulse for change in the new environment 4 if India would 
meet with Lough resistance* 

The good days were the good old days. The hiitnry of the world after 
the death of the Prophet, therefore, was a history of decadence and of 
retrogressioDj uoi of bcttezmetit and prngeesss* Change was ipsa facto 
for the worse, and, therefore, to be avoided. If change did occur never- 
tlielcss, it would be disguised wheretTr ptissjhie a return to the purer 
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consensus. Ii was certain, liowesici, that U would Dot be sought or wcU 

corned. , , i * 

Through the Sharfa Muslim society displayed and display* a deep «nse 

of solidarity and s remarkable rcstlciice under aita^. Acceptance of^c 
SharTa cotie of practical obligations distinguishn l^ncnd from toe, 1 he 
Sbatra itself lessens the risk of apostasy and indillcrcncc tbrough ig- 
iKjrance of the practical demands made by religion upon the indi«(lual. 
By impressing upon Muslims that c\tiy action and sticral acimiy should 
be an act of ««rship and u£ humility before God. the SharFa nurtures 
the interior spiritual life while tilting the balance against the vagaries of 
individual religious imuiiion or individual speculation about the natuM 
of God. Yet as al Gliflzah’s achievcmeni suggests, there is room for 
variation of belief and practice within the ambit of the Holy Law. The 
principle of the consensus uf tlw community has m practice permitted 
the tacit and peaceful acceptance of change- Muslims have usual y been 
rcluctatii to extrude anyone from theit society who subscribes at least m 
the simple basic testimony UhuhSJat. namely. '‘There »* no god but God. 
Muhammad is the Prophet of God.-) There Juts always been a hope of 
further education in the true Faith This wide tolerance was to prove a 
major asset in the survival and the fcvpansion of the Mushm community 
in India. 


The Bases of Jurisprudence 

A dear exposition of die bases of Muslim iurisprodence is pvco^in the 
WoWia 0 / lAc Sricnect by Fakhr od d-ii al-Rixl {i i 4 ^iaogK a theol^n 
canmi lawyer who lived lor a rime (c. nS^jia Gtwtnm ^d the 1 
ihe pjiifonjge of the Ghond lulians. GWyath oUndm and Muhammad ihn Sam, 
who started tlie conquest of North India. 

[From al-Rjvi, /ami' ui-Ulum, pp. IHl 


The fim basis is the knowlcdi:^ of the cvldeiwes of the mandates ol the 
Holy Law- These am four—Cod's hook, the Sunna (custom and sayings) 
ol the Frophrt of Cod. die oonsettsui of the coromujiity, and analogy. The 
ciplaiiation ol the Qur‘5n and the Suniu of the Prophet ho* been ad¬ 
duced It is evident that when the Prophcihnod of Muhammad became 
acknowledged and tJic troth of what he said established, whatever he im 
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dicaic<l hli priimcc dnd gave wirneis to .is truth U right and truc<^ 
Further the consensus of the community cstaliiishcd by the het that 
God Most High said, ""He resists the Prophet after the right way 
has l)cen made ckar to him* we will cause hini to suHer the late he has 
earned. We shall cause him to bum in HclL What an evil fate!’" Since 
ill the bghi of this verse k is forbidden and onlawfiil to follow other 
than the way o( the believers, it follows that it is right and tru^ to follow 
the way of the believers. Likewise, the Prophet said, '’My commtiniiy 
whll not agree upon an ermr^"* [If a mistake had been {wssible in tlie con¬ 
sensus of the ctrinmurLityr Jt would have been a deviarion from the dghi 
path), for then the falseness of this tradition ivould necessarily follow 
and this is untrue. But wh.it analogy proves is that the events and vicis¬ 
situdes of life arc inhiiiie and the evidences arc finiie+ To iiflirm the in- 
fimte by means of the finite is absurd; therefore it m evident that there 
no avoiding analogy and the employment of one^s own opinion [i;ri/i^h^ 
Therefore it is cvjdcnc tiuit all the four sources are right Ltnd true^ ^ , . 

There arc ten conditions of legal interpretatjon. The firSE is knowledge 
of God's Holy Book because it is a foundation of tlie kuow'kdge of the 
mandates of the SharVa- But ii is not a neces^ry condition tliat there 
ihould be knowledge of the whole Book but only of those verses whidi 
arc rejevam to the mandates of the Holy Law—lo w^it, to the number of 
five hundred verses, and no more. It is necessary that these verses should 
be in the muitahid’s memory in such a way that when need of them 
arises it is possible to attain his olijeci in the knowledge of one of the 
mand;itcs of the Holy Law, The second condition is knowledge of the 
traditions of the Prophet, tn the same w-ay as in the knowledge of the 
word of Ged, where there was no need to know all, but only to remem¬ 
ber some point:s, w j| is witlt the tradifiont of the Prophet. Thirdly, k is 
a condiiian of legal interpretation ihai one should know ihc abrogating 
and the abrogated portions of the Qur^in and of the Sunna, so that no 
error should occur in legal imerpretadon. Fourth, one should discriminate 
between the reason w^hy j traclitiun is valid or invalid and discern the cRir 
from the false. Fifth, the imerpreter of the law should be aware oE the 
problems which have been resolved among the umma* b^ausc if he is 

\\ MiJili4n tcjjiii'i inli:q?frup£*n the SluirA, an midcri4kmj rrctumiif sicJMjJif- 

Uiip juui fnni i r l f rahk an ite part dl tht inrtainilail^ 

» he i/i-utiEU to md juiutkiflioD la chE Uut'uii anij Tor tai^f Lu^wm. 

^Tbe MuJlfn c^^rmRLumt). 
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nm aware of them he may deliver a formal legal opiniao which is cgainsi 
the consensua of tlic community and this is tM. pcnrusiiblc. SiTCthr 
knowledge of the mamiei: of arranging Sharfa evidence in a way which 
will bring fonh a concliisiofi lutd tlistinguish tniih from error in that 
conclusion. The inierpmtr of jhe law shtnild know wha^ arc the occa¬ 
sions of error and how many there arc, so tliat he may avoid them. The 
seventh b awareness of the fundamcEtals of the faiih—knowdcdgc 
of creaiion, of die unity of Grjd, and of His freedom from sin and vice. 
The interpreter of the law diould know that the Creator is eternal know- 
ing, and powerful. The eighth and ninth are that he should knosv Icxi^ 
cographv and grammar to such an extent that by their means he can 
krwjw the IntciuiorLS o( God and of the Prophet in the Quran and 
fhe Traditionsi The tenth ctindition ii knowledge of the sciences of 
die bases of judisprudenec and comprehension of what is commanded 
and whal is prohibited, the universal and the particular, the general jand 
the special, ahmgLidon of Quranic reoci and the drcumsianccs thereof 
Quranic commentaries^ and preferences and rulings and analogy» 

Gnrdancc tfi the Holy 

The standard work erpounjing the piineiplcj of juriaprudcncc according to 
ihe predominani ichool of law in tnciiicval Miulun ]ndta„ the Hanail, is the 
Gu^dtincc by Maubna Burhin ud-dTri MsrghToinl (d. tt^y) Transoxania. 
It is a digest or abstract of earliei Hninaf? works and was iucll the subject ot 
ieverai latex cornmtntajicsr In Jndia. The GtmlariCf commences with the cam- 
pulsoty religious duUei ot ritual purificatiofii prayerj almSi ^ling^ 

and pilgrimagCi This exposition of religious doty precedes ihai of ihe principles 
of htuilLin law relating among other things to fnarriaigCT adnltery* fosterage* 
divorce, maminijssioii of sl!4ves* vows, punishmenESr larceny, holy waf and ihc 
trcatmetll of infidels, found treasure trove^ Leans, rules ol cvidencfi 
prohibited liquors, offense? against the person, ami wilts. The readings givra 
below from the Cuaiaacc are intended to show only ihe essentially reiigious 
grammar and idiom of Mushm Uw.^ 

TOB \LM5 TAX 

[From HidSyn, r.i.i^a] 

Alms giving i? an ordinance of Cod, meumhem upon every person who 
is free, sancp adult, and a Muslim* provided he be possessed, itt full 
property^ of atidi tiiatc or effects a* ire tamed Lti the language of the 
law a minimirm, and that he hai been In possraion of the sanic fnr the 
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space of one complete ycar^r. . * The reason of tliis ob!jg:idon is found 
iti the uTord of G<>d, who has ordained it in the Qur'an, saying, “Bestow 
The same tniunHiiibn occurs in the traditions^ it is moreover 
universally ailmuicd. The reason for freedom being 3 requisite condi¬ 
tion is that this is essential to the complete possession of property. The 
reason why sauity of kiteltect and maturity of age arc requisite conditions 
shall be hereafter elctnoniirnied- The reason why the Muslbn faith is made 
St conditiofi Is that the rendering of alms is an act of piety, and such can- 
not proceed from an inhdd- 

OP THE nrS6Ult5^ME3CT OF AtMS« AND UP TMt PERSONS TO 
WHOSE LTSE IT IS TO HE AFPLTEU 
[Fiom Ntdaya, 1 . 1 . 7 . 53 ^ 1 

The ub|cct9 of the disburscmcni of alms are of eight different tlcscrip- 
tinus; firsts the needy; secondly, the destltutrj thirdly, the collector of 
alms; . ^ . fourthly, sLava [upon whfim alms are bestowed in order to 
enable them, by ftilfilliiig thetr contraa (ije., by procuring their pur¬ 
chase price) to prcicure dicif freedom]; Bfibly, debtors not possessed uf 
property amounting to a legal minimum; si^itlijy, in tlic service of G:id: 
seventhiy, travelers- and eighthly, the winning over of heam. And those 
eight descriptions are the original objects of the expenditure isf .ilrns^ be¬ 
ing particularly specified ai such in the Qiir'an; and there ane^ therefore, 
no other proper or legal objects of its application. With respect to the 
last, however, the bw has ceased to operate^ anee the time of the Prophet, 
because he used to bestfivv idms upon tiicm as a bribe or gratuity to pre¬ 
vent them from molesting the Musi inti, and also to secure theif occii' 
sionaJ assistance; hut when Cod gave strength to the faith> and to its 
followers, and rendered the Muslims indepeiidcnt of such assistance, the 
occasion of bestnwping this gratidiy upon them no bnger Temained; and 
all the dextors uniie in this opiruDn, . * , 

FOLYGAMT 

The Quranic influence on Mii^LLm juriiptudcnce is lUustraied in the fnl’ 
Lowing. 

I From Hidaya^ 10,1.PJ] 

It U bwful for a freeman to marry four svivet, vvbclhcr frector slaves; 
but it is pot bwful for him to ttiarry more thau. four, because God has 
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commanded in the Qiir'.^nt saying; "Ye may marry ivhiitsocvcr women 
arc agreeable to you, two. three, or four/' and the numbers being thus 
expressly rncmioticd* any beyond whai is there specified would be uu- 
lawfid. Sbafil alleges a man cannot lawfully tnatry more than one woman 
of the dcscripiion ol slaves, from his tcriet as aUwe red led, ihai ■'ihc 
marriage of freemen with slaves is allowable only from necessity**; the 
lc 3 ti already qinHcd is, however, in prttof against hini, since the term 
women*' applies equally to free women and to sbves. 

T^TIMOXY 

The law xdattng to the inadmiKibility ol the icsiimany of nonbelievers and 
others is itgiiiilcant as it mcasores a rnajiV ‘“tretlii-w^orthinBi" by his adherence 
to Muslim fiiiih and rules oi conducts 

(From Hidaya, a-SM.670-71; 2.zirsJi^o^J \ 

In all rights, w^hethcr of property or otherwise, the prabity of the witness, 
and the use of the word ihaMdot [evidence j is requisite; even in the 
ease of the evidence of women with fesped to birth, and the like; and 
this U approved; because j/mAadat. is testimony, since it [.^(>sses4es the 
properly of being binding; whence ii is thai it is restricted to the pbcc 
of jiiriwiiition; and abo, that the witness is required to be free; and a 
Muslim. If, therefore, a witness should say; kiiowv'* or ^*1 know' with 
certainty," without making use of the word jAaAddikS, m that case his evi¬ 
dence cannot be admitted, ^'iih respect to the piobiiy of the vvicncfis, it 
b ludiqicrisable, bocause of w'hat b said in the Quran: Take the evi- 
dcricc of two }usi merti^* [ojd.ijfiTU-yi J 


The testimony of simiwu [pjncHccted unbelievers] with rrspect to each 
other is admissible, notwithstanding they be of different reJiglons. Milik 
and Shafi'T have laid that their evidence is absolutely inadmissible, be¬ 
cause, as infidels are unftisl, it is reqtuiiie to be sbw in believing any¬ 
thing they may advance. God having said fin the Quran]; When an 
unjust person teEs you anything, be slow in believing him"; whence it 
b that the evidence of an infidel U not admitted concerning a Muslim: 
and consequently, that an infidel stiimli iin this particular] in the same 
predicament with an apostiite. The arguments of our doetoni uptt lliis 
point are twofold. First, it is related of the Prophet* that he permitted 
and held lawful the tettimnnv of some Christians concerning others of 
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their sea* Sccoadly* aa infidel hnving power over himselt and his minof 
dutdrep^ ta on ihai account qualified to be a witness with regard p> 
his own sett; and the depravity which proceeds from his faJth is nm de¬ 
structive of this quatlficadoTU because he Is supposed to abstain from 
everything probibiied in his own religion,, and falsehood is prohibited in 
every religion. It is otherwise with respect to an apimatc, as he possesses 
no pfjweTfc either over ftis own pet^sorif or over ikit of ajiuther; and it is 
also otherwise with respect to a ztmmi in relation to 3 Moshmi because 
a ainiwar has no power over the person of a Muslkn. Besides, a sunmi 
may be suspected of in venting falsehocxls against a Muslim from the 
hatred he bears to him on account of the superiority of the Muslims over 
him, [a>aj JJ690-91 ] 


CHAPTER XV 


THE MYSTICS 


Thf maiorit? of MusLmt neither knew nor understood the theobgieat 
formulatioEii of their faith. Few them life wns hounded by the Shad'd and 
by the round of mosque, pilgrimage, fastinp, alms-piving, and ritual 
prayer. But many outside the comparatively small circle of seholars found 
this unsatisfying, particularly if, as rpften but not always, they tvere non- 
Arab cotis'erts with di^ercni religious traditions. They craved for a more 
etnoiion.il, indeed cmcitive rcHgion, one in which God appeared as a lov¬ 
ing, succoring Friend rather tlian as an abstract definition of undifferen¬ 
tiated unity incomprehensible in His Essence, inscrutable and arbitrary in 
His JeertKS. Moreover, as Islam grew to world power, the pious were 
scandalized at the compromises of political life and at the readiness of 
lawyers and theoltigiani to accept service under "uiigt^dly" rulers. Many 
withdrew into an ascetic seclusion, seeking to avoid die Divine Vi^raih on 
the Day of Judgment. 

Many Muslims, therefore, fiound their thirst for God and for piety 
quenched in mysticism rather chan in theology. The (eiigiuus Jitstdry of 
Islam aher the twelfth century, particubrly in those bnds of the Easlero 
Caliphate which later came under the political dominance of the Twhs 
and the Mongols, was brgely that of the Sufi tnysde movements and of 
the struggle of the ubma to keep those movements within the Muslim 
fold. Although Isbmic mysticism may have been stimulated by Christian, 
Gnostic, or Hindu mysucism, it already had a firm basis in the inspiration 
of the Qur’an and in the early esperience of the Prophet. His earlier 
revebiions betray an intetrse consciousness of God as h living, cverpresejtt 
reality. "We are nearer to him ImanJ than his jugubt vrin" (Qur’ 5 n 
5045), and "Whenever ye turn there is the faith of God. .^dorc, and draw 
thou nigh" or “He bveth them and they love Him" (5.59). It was 

this text which was particubrly used by htcr Sufis to justify their attempu 
to lose themselves in the Divine Love. 

Sufism w‘n* at the ooiifiuencc of two streams of thought in Islam the 
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Arctic aiid thf dcvt>fi(maL But by the wcond cciitur^r after Hijr^ the 
second had gfiiiird the u|j^r hand. In cn^iny, the mystica! clcrmrni of love 
ind adoration overcame the fear of the Day of Judgment- This victory is 
siunmctj up in the sentence from al-Hajiart al-Basri (64^72 ?^): '"I btve not 
served God from fear of hd] for i should he a iv retched hire ting if I 
serv^ed Htm from fear; intm love of heaven for I should be a bad 
servaju if ] served for what is given; 1 have served i-lim only fur love of 
Hun pind d«ure for Him/ or by the Kiying of the woman saints Rabra 
al-Adawip (d. 801): “Lf^ve of God hath ws absorbed me that neilher 
love not hate of any other thing remain in my hearL.'* 

Before die second-century Hijra (ajj, 722-822J had ended, the SvtfU 
had alread)' worked out metitods of Jtiaiiiing gnosis (ma'rifiit} or mystic 
knowledge of God along a path (tarlqa) ro ecstade imion with God or 
with one of His rtiLrihtucs, either by the indwelling of God m the man^ 
or by the man's ascent to God. The itne mystic was he who had cast otl 
self and lust himself in God- Tlic language of the Muslim Sufis during or 
after the moment of supreme mystical experience was often borrowed 
from that of inebriation or sexual love, A famous mystic, al-Hallaj, 
eventually, iti executed for heresy in Baghdad, "hvaa 50 carried away 
hy hts ecstatic experience that he did tUiX feel the dtial nature of man* ihal 
is to say* his existence henc as a single cfCuEure, and his rapture in mystical 
comm union with the Divine, He taught that man was God. iacartiate and 
he looked to Jesus rather than to Muliammad as the auprcnTc example 
of gbrified humanity. G<td is iove, and in His b«. He created man after 
his oivii image so that man might find tku image within himself and 
attain to union with the Oivine Nature.^ Al^-Halliij expressed the inieti'' 
sity of the feeling ol complete harmony with G^mI in the fcdb'iving terms. 
"] am He whom I h>ve and He whom I love is [- We are tsvo spirits dvvell- 
ing in ouc body,. If thou scesE me, thou seesi Hsm^ and if thou sccsi Him, 
ihou sctsi us both.^' 

The tpiriiual life which rises to this dimax of insighi w^as usually de¬ 
scribed as a journey passing ihrough a number of sUges. A typical mystic 
“road map"' showed the following as milestones along the jemmey ‘ repen¬ 
tance* abstinence* rcnunciatinn, poverty, pawencev trust in God, sads^ 
f;ictk>n. Only when the Sufi has passed all ih™ stages is he raised to the 
higher pUnc of consciirnsness (gnosis) md realizes that knowledge. 
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knowcr^ and known arc one, Rqsentajiec h dcteiibed as the awakening 
of ihc soul frain the dumber of dn and bcrdlcssncss^ abstinence and ix- 
nunciation meun not merely the rclincjuishing of material pkasures hut 
A^f ihc abandnnrncm of all desire—even of the desire to abandon every- 
tiling itself. Poverty meant ihc stripping away of every wish which could 
djstract men^s ihoughis from Gtxl. Patience meant both patience in mis¬ 
fortune and pattencc to refrain from those things which God has forbid¬ 
den to mankinfL Trust in God betokened oonfidcnec in His grate toward 
the sinful pilgrim and sadsfactinn means for the pilgrim, eager acccpiajice 
of Divine decree. All these stages or sLtiions fwere arrived at 
through the efforts of the pilgrim* The later part of the journey toward 
Ciod was only made possible by the gift of Cod Himself. Indeed the light 
ot intuitive certainty by w^hich the heart sees God was a be^m of God's 
Own Light cast therein by HitnscIL The two supreme states {Hi) were 
anttihilaiiim and suhsistrnce. Annihilation (tana) means a transformation 
uf the soul Eiuough the utter extinction of all passion and desires, the 
contemplation of the Divine attiibuic^ and the cessation of all constjom 
thought- Most Sufis were insistent that the individual human pcrsonality 
wa^ not annihilated in thU state. Some said that in this state the Sufi 
becomes like a drop of water in the cxcan. Upon this follows flubsiinence 
(baqa) or abiding in Godp This con mc"-in dtherp or all, o£ direc things— 
uni DO with one of the activities symbolizjcd by the names of Gnd+ union 
with one of the altribuiet of God, or union wdth the Divine Essence. When 
the Sufi half attained annihilation and iubsiMenct; the vciU of the flrih, 
of ihc will, and of the w-i^rld liavc been torn asitk. Truth ts Wield and 
man is united to God. The wiMSt mystics, c^-. al-GhazaR* reoogntzed 
that this supreme ci{K:ricncc could not be expressed in words: others ig¬ 
nored the limitatton of langUnige and icandiilbied the orthodox while 
often failing to cummuoicaic ihetr own experience. 

It is perhaps not surprising that SuHs should soon have come under 
suspicion from the ortiuxlox theologians. Although early Sufis of ihc 
ascetic sort lived retired meilttativc lives, their claim to fudge men and 
themselves by an inner light and to enjoy a direa pcnmial relation to God 
could xtdt but antagonize the ubm^ the doctors of a Shar?a which 
cLiimcd to regulate only nut ward condua nod who h:id mi xurc means oi 
dcttciing hypocrisy, Altlmugh M>me early myiiics weic tcrupubui in the 
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observance of the Sharfa, others were noi recognizably within the Muslim 
fold at all. A friend of the philcsuphcr tbo STna^ Ahu Said ihii Abi*l 
Khahj^ a Persian mystiCt wrote: 

Not until every mosque beneath the sun, 

U ruined will our holy work be done. 

And never will true Muslim appear, 

Till faith and iniidclliy are one. 

There was always the danger that, in the Intensity of his personal religious 
experience* the Sufi would deny die value of the m^indatcs of the SharPa, 
*"The mystics learned from God, the ulamS from books." As al-Cihaxali 
was CO ask: ''In wliat do discussions on divorce and on buying ancl^seUing 
prepare the believer for die beyond?” Al-Wisiti (d. 933) said: ^'Ritual 
acts ift only impurities.” 

These dangerous andnomLan tendendes w^ere niutched by dangerous 
puntheistic tcndcncic^^ ft was dilEcult for orthodox scholars to stumach 
some of fhc expressions used by mystks in the moment of supreme insighc 
and espericnccH AbO YazTd a!-BisLim1 (d. Bjgj cried: 'Traisc be to Mef”^ 
jl-Rall5i (d* 903): **I am she Truth. Is it Thou or is it Ibn SohJ 
Tustari (d. B96): ”I am ihe Proof of God> in face of the saints of my 
Lime"; Ibn Ahrl Rhair: “Heneaih my mbe there is only God"'; Ibn Sab'Tn 
((L 1269): *'Tltcj'e Is nodiing but God." Hie famous Sufi teacher Muhyr 
ud^n ibn aU'Atabi was a diorough monist. The one reality is God ; tlic 
universe is His cxprcssioii of HimscIL The universe does nt>i pnwiccd from 
God by emanacions but by manifestations; He makes himself known to 
Himself in everything* The my sue does not become one with God; he be- 
comes consdous of his; ontucss with Gi*d, Clearly, in such a dixrtriiie* 
Isbm and other faiths are put on an equality- Everytbing (including infi¬ 
dels and infidelity) ts for the best in the best of all possible svorlds. The 
execution of al-Hallaf in 933 in Baghdad was a measure of the antagonism 
aroused among die bwyers and the dialecticbiu by Kuch ideas as the 
above. Moreover under the ^Abb^td Cakphs, Sufism was noi popular with 
political authorttv- In the course of the third century after Hijra Sufism 
became popular amr»ng the anisan and minor imding classes of the 
cities of Iraq aiid Persia^ uneducated in the tradiiionat roligiom disciplines 
and sometimes the vicoms nf the *Abhasid tax machine. Although Sufism 
was never a revolutinnary movemcni politically, its call for a jiersonal spir¬ 
itual revival threw into sluirp relief the ivorldJincss of the ruling powers. 
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Thai onhodcp;(y was rcaiEii:iled K? mvfCicUm within Islam was bfgely 
the a^liicvcmciil of rhe great theoioginn and mysiic ahGhazatit who 
probably forestalled a schism in Islam. He was aj^ Erasmus wJm was 
enough of a Luther to make a Luther ttanecessary, lo India, the mcasuiic 
of his success! may be gauged by the absence of tension fie tween the 
ubma and the mystics during ihe sultanate period. In Mughal tirnes^ 
however, partly because some of the Mughal rulers appeared po^tively to 
encourage unonhodoxVt antagonism broke out again. 

Al-Ghaswlt made the personaL emotional rdatton of the individual to 
God the core of popular [sbm* Man's perfection and happiness consist in 
trying lo imitate the qualities of Gfnlt in trying to do His Will This Will 
he may discover from theology—but few arc equipped to folitiw chat se¬ 
vere discipline. Aaihrr is lie likely m discover the real attrtinues and pur¬ 
poses of God by mystical expcricnee. in winning over Isbm to this view, 
al-Ghaz^ll w^on for Sufism an abiding home in Muslim orthodoiiy. In do 
ing lYOW'tvcr, he (?^ired away some of the more exiremt (nmis of mystic 
expression. He refused to try to express what he himsdf Imd expcriencecL 
"To divulge ihr secrets of Lordship is unbelief/^ Al-Ghaz^f held Suhsm 
back from pantheism^ at the mc^ment of supreme illumioation there is 
still a disfinctioo between and the mysiic. 

Ai'f Shazalfs monumenial exposicton of Islam was accepted by conscErsus 
vs’uhm a emeury of his death. The cfinsct^uciiccs for the Muslim world 
were second only pethap to the deachs of Hasan and ! 4 usain at Karbala 
in 680. Many of the peoples in western Asia, panirulariy in ihe lands 
dominaifd by the Turks, w^ere finally w^n over in OTthcHlox Islam. Stilism 
henceforth became the mosi vital spiriiml force ia Islam with its ex¬ 
ponents courted by princes as much as by the ordinary man. However^ the 
vicioty of al-Ghazalt s synthesis altered the whole coui^ of .Muslim dvUi- 
^ottioEL U f>|iencd the flotKlgaies (and [lowhere more 50 than in India later) 
to forms of religious bdicf and practice from which Muhammad himself 
Would have recoiled. Principally these ijinovaiions memt the wortiiip 
of iaiius in the teeth of the Qur'an, ttnduion, and onhodnx theology. 
.Many Sufis cared little whciher ihdr practices and thdr teachings were in 
harmony with received Islamic doctrine, "^Rnow thai die principle and 
fouudation of Sufism and knowledge of God rests on saimshipt'' wrote 
al-HujwrrL 

The victory of alGhazih was followed by the invasion of Neo-Phtonlc 
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md gnoaik \dtn% into Sufi.^m. The cstremi; expression of lh«c ideas is 
found in Ibn *Arabl, ihc Spaniard in the doctrine of tUr Light 

of MuhammacL He tauj+hl that things cmatiatc from divine prescience as 
tdcaif and that ihc i<lca of Muhnimmad is the creative and rational prin¬ 
ciple of the universe. He is the Perfect Man in whom the Divine Light 
shines, the visible aspect of God. The aim of rhe Sufi should be to unite 
ivith, and in, the Perfect Man who tiuifies all phenomena into che mani- 
festaiion of the real. The Perfect Man is "a copy of God,’" He ii a cosotic 
power on which the universe depends for existence* Later, popular Islam 
w'as to attach this idea to the persons of famous mystics,. At the head of 
the cummufliiy stood prophets, and below them, saints who were the dect 
of the mystics. The saints formed an invisihle hicrardiy on which the 
order of the wmld depended. It iva$ not ^qirising therefore that popular 
sentiment attributed miracles to the Sufi shaikhs or that after death their 
tombs became pLicei of pilgrimage. 

These ideas, and thfjtfc of an earlier stage of Sufi belief and practice, 
became institudonaliicd in. the century afici al-Ghastairs death in ihc 
great Suh orders. Already aJ-Gha£5li had staled thai the Sufi disciple must 
have Keoursc to a spiritual direaor for guidance. The novice was received 
inter I he fraicrruty by a ceremony of iiiitiation. Tile head of the fraternity 
(shaikh or pir^ hr., elder) claimed the spiritual succession from the founder 
of the order and through him from the Prophet or "AIL The shaikh and 
his follf^wcrs lived in a commurtity endowed by supporters (who ohen in¬ 
cluded sultans) giving themselves up to spirit uai exerdses, meditation^ and 
the atmnmenc of mystical caperiencc. In the twelfth century the Muslim 
world was oovcfed by suet rcirfiaij. as a result of initiates going oul 
from the parent rctreai and founding satellke retreats linked to the parem 
by tics ftf reverence and common rituals. Membefship in the orders tvas 
often very broad; it vvasnl two kindt—a chss of initiates (tnurld) rngaged 
in conJinual meditation or devotional excrdscs» and a larger number of 
**Liy members'' meeting to partake in "remembrance of Godp"* but other- 
^visc bllowing thdr normal occujxjiKins, The lotai number of Sufi orders 
IS (suid was in the twelfth century) very greaL Hie Muslim ouiiciuest of 
North IniUa was contempDrary' with tlie rntroduiitioit of w>mc nf these 
orders into India. There they were to dominate Muihm thought and social 
life, icachmgoui at tunes toward Hinduism. 
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SUFISM IN INDIA DURING THE SULTANATE 
PERIOD (c.1200-1500) 

Muslim mysiicism [□ India^ like MusEm ^Jiob^Llc tk£t>logy iq Indicii en¬ 
tered the Country in n svclt-dc^'elup<!d form jnd did greatly change Its 
iJcJi (os cjpptwd uj its practices) in its iirv%' efivironmenL The iircrciislfig 
influence uf Ihn pantheistic dnarincs in Mughal times was due 

to a fresh immtgration nf Sufi orders new to Indiot rather iHan 10 chnngea 
in existing IndoMuslina mystical schools of thougEt- 

between ihe entl of the iweJftli century and the end of ilie Efttenth, 
three great Soli orders lutd migrated from Iraq and Persia into northern 
India^ the Chishti, the Suhrawardt, and the Firdausi, The first was the 
Lirgcst and most popular^ Its ''sphere of npe rations*' the area of die 

present Uttar Pradrah^ where its great satjus Ni^iim iid-dln Auliyq (la^S- 
t^5) and Nasir ud-dln Muhammad Chir^gh of Delhi (d* 1356) lived and 
raught. Among tts adherents were numbered some of the greatest lumi¬ 
naries of Jndo-Muslim culture in the sultanate period—including Amir 
Khusrau, the poet and Zia ud-dm Baml. the historian. The tombs of the 
mystic-saints of the order arc sdlJ honored by both Hindui and Muslims. 
The SuhrawardT order was primarily confined to Sind. Tl^t FirdausT ortler 
could not establish itself in liie Delhi aru in face of the Chishtl ordcfn 
and moved eastward to ilihar. 

All these mystic orders were indebted for the th cored cal expression of 
their ideas to a small number of **myst3C testlwoks" written in the eleventh 
and rivcifth cenTuries, notably the af iA^ Bfhvtd (KaiAf ui- 

by Shaikh "Ah HuiwTiT, written \urdy at LjJuirc. the capiial of 
the Punjab when annexed hy Mahmud of Ghaznin^ !n India no such 
systematic dieorctica! treatises were written,, but to popplarize Sufi teach* 
ing, disciples of great Sufi tcachcrt recorded the sayings and diicouwi 
of their masters or wrote iJicir biographies. NiAabk among the former 
IS The Morals 0/ lAt Heart id-Fan/ad) by ihe poet Amir Ha Kin 

SijyJ, a record of the eonvenadoni of Shaikh Niy-lm ud-dio Auliyl in hts 
retreat at Ghiy^p^ bet ween ajo. 1307 and 1332. Another “ Indian Sufi 
teachers' handbook** il the GoUectictn of letters of Shaikh Sha- 

raf ud-din Yabya of Mapirp a mystic of the Firdausi orckr who flourished 
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in Bihar lovvjrd the end of the fourtcctitli or die beginning of the fifternth 
century. The letters were uddfcs^cd to a disdpk. 

The readings will illustrate the following themes; che Sufi emphasis 
ail difC love for God as die principle of human cjiLStetKe on earth and ihclr 
consequent unworldly attitude; the urge tow^ard union with Him; the 
Stages of the mystic path toward that unkm; the avoidance of pantheiim 
and monism and the acceptance of the Sharfa by the mystics of the siil- 
toJlatr period^ and the role of the saints. 

The L&pe of God 

I From Shaikh *A1I Hujwiri, Knfhj pp, 

Man^s love toward God U a quality which mojiifcsis itself in the heart of 
the pious believer^ in the form of veneration and magnification, so that 
lie seeks to satisfy his Beloved and becomes impatient and restless In his 
desire for vision of Rim, and cannot rest svith anyone c.\ccpt Him, and 
grows familiiir with die remembrance of Him, and abjures the remein- 
brance of everything besides. Repose becomes unlawful to him and rest 
Ilixs from him. He is cut oH from ail hablis and assocLidons, and re¬ 
nounces sctiiuil passion and turns toward ihr court of love and submiis 
tu the bw of bvc and knows God by His attributes of pcrfecuon. It b 
impossible that pfian"$ love of God should be similar in kind to the love 
Ilf His creatures toward one anotherj iar the former b desire to compre- 
hetid and attain the beloved object, wtuk the tatter is a propeny of bodies. 
The lovers of God arc those who devote themseKes to death in nearness 
to Him, not those who seek His nature because the seeker stands by him¬ 
self, but he who devotes himself to de;itb atandi by hb Beloved; and llie 
truiat lovers are they who would fain die tliusj and are overpoweredt be- 
cause a phenomenal being has no means of approaching the Eternal save 
through the omnipotence of the EiernaL He who knows what Is real love 
feels no more difficulties, and all his doubts departs 

Cont^mpijflwn 

[From Shaikh 'All HiiiwMi Kashf ui-MaAjiih, pp^ 32^31] 

Tlie Apostle said; *'Makc your hellia: hungry and your livers thirsty and 
leave the svorld alone, that perchance you may see God with your heaits”; 
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aod he also said: “Worship Cjod m though iltou sasveat Him, for if thou 
dost not see Him, yet He sees dice," God said to David : “Dost ihiiu know 
H'hal U knowledge of Me? Tt ii the life of the hea« in contemplation of 
Me," By “contcnipldiknt" the Sufis mean spiriiual vision of God in public 
.md private, without asking how or in what manficr. . . . 

There are reaUv two kinds of contemplation. The former is the result 
ut perfect faith, tlie biter of rapturous love, for m the rapture of love 
a man utiaios to such a degree that his whole being is ohsnrbcd in the 
thought of his Beloved and he sees nothing else. Muhamiiiad b. VVasi 
aavs; *'I newer saw anything without seeing God therein," i,e„ through 
perfect faiih. This vision is from Gnd to His creatures. Shibll says: "I 
never saw anything cxcepl G«d." in die rapture of love and the fervor 
of comcmpUiuon. One sees the ,'icl with hit bodily eye and, as he looks, 
beholds the Agent from all things else, sa that be sees only the Agent. 
The cine incthcid is demonstrative, the other is ecstatic. In the former cast, 
a manifest proof is derived from the evidences of God; and in the biter 
ease, the seer is enraptured and transported by desire; evidences and 
verities arc a veil to him, because he who knows a thing does not reverence 
aught besides, and he who loves a thing docs noi regard aught besides, 
but renounces conijcntion with God and interference with Him in His 
decrees and His acts. God hath said of the .-Apostle at the time of his 
ccnsiiini “His eyes did not swerve or transgress (Quran 53-1 ?)• on ot- 
count of the intensity of his longing for God. When the lover turns his eye 
away trnm created things, he will inevitably see the Creator with his heart. 
God bath said: “Tdl the believers to close their eyes” (Qur’an il-ju), ij;, 
to close their foidily eyes to lusts and their spiritual eyes to created things. 
He who is most sincere in sclf-morttficaiiod is niosi firmly grounded in 
contemplation for inward eontcmpblion is connected with outward mor¬ 
tification. Sahl b. 'Abdallah of Tusiar says: "If anyone shuts his eye to 
God for a single mnment. he will never be rightly guided al) his life long," 
because to regard other than God is to be handed over to otlier than God, 
:ind one who is left at the mercy of other titan Cod is tnsi. Therefore the 
life of contcmplativcs is the time during which they enjoy contcmpbtltm: 
time spent in sedng ocubrly they do not reckon as life, for that to them is 
realty death. Thus, when Abu YazTd was asked km' old lie was, he re- 
pbed: "Four years." They said; "How can that be?" He answered; “I 
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havtf b«n veiled [from God] by this wtirld for sevemy years, hot I have 
scea Him during the last four years: ilie period in which one h veiled does 
not belong to one's life/" 

Seti^mg lAc Puih 

[From Shaikh Shara^ yd din .V^aneri, pp. 37-3® 1 

Tiic aspiration of the Seeker shouid be such th4iL if offered this world 
with its pleasures, the ncsi ^vith ks heaven^ and the Universe with its 
sulTcrings^ he should leave d^e world and its pleasures for the profane, the 
next world and its hca^tiji for the faithful, and chouse the sufferings for 
himself. Hr turiis from the lawful in order to awjtd heaven, in the same 
w^ay that common people turn from the unlawful 10 aviiid hell. He seclis 
the Master and His Vision in the same way that worldly meu seek ease 
and wealth. The laucr seek increase in all their works; he seeks die One 
alone in all. 11 given anydiing, he gives it aw ays if tun given, he is content. 

The marks of the Seeker are as follovvs. He is h.appy if ht docs not gei 
the desired ob]ect« so dmt he may tic Iiber3ttect frcni all bonds; he opposes 
the dcsJie'naiujre so much that he wuuld not gratify its crnvitig^ even if 
it cried therefor tor Seventy years; he is 50 harmonized ivith God that 
C43SC and uneasiness, a boon nnd a cursc^ admission and rejeaion, axe 
the same tn him; he \s Uk> resigned to beg for anything either from G<hI 
or fmin the world; his asceticism keeps him as fully s;;itisficd with tils 
tilde all—a garment or a blanket—as others might be with the whole 
world. . « « He vigilantly mcks his cfcsirc'nature in the furnace of asceti¬ 
cism and Joes not tliink <A anytiung save the True One, He sees Him on 
the fight iind on the left, skiing and standing. Such a Seeker U called the 
Divine Seer. He atLichcii nu importance to the sovereignty of earth or of 
heaven. His budy becomes emaciated by devoiioiial aspirations, w'hilc hii 
heart is cheered with Divine BIcssetInns. Tlioughts of wife and children^ 
of this world and the next* do not occupy his hcan. Though his body be 
on earth, his soul is with Cod. Though hert» he has already been tlitrc, 
reached the Gfial, atnd seen tlie Beloved with hh inner eye. 

TliU stag^ can be reached only under the protection of a perfect teacher, 
the Path safely trodden under his superviiiun only. ... U is indispensable 
for 3 disciple to put ofl his desires and protests, and pbcc himsetf before 
the teacher as a dead btxjy before the ivashcr of tile deock so ihai He may 
deal with him is He tikes. 
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Rcnutidstthn 

[From Shaikh Shaiaf ud'clln ManerL, M^ii}ubSt-i'Sadi, pp, 7®1 

The first duty incumbent upon a Seeker is the pritciivic nf Tajfitl and 
Tafrld. The one is to quit present pouessions: ihc other, tn cease to care 
for the morrow, Tlic second duty is seclmioji, outer and inner Otner 
seclusion mnsists in flying from the world and turning thy fare tn 
the Willi in order that thou mayesl give up thy life nn the Divine thresh¬ 
old; inner seclusion consists in cleansing the heart of all thoughts con- 
tiecicd with tiir non-Oodt whether the HDii-God be earth or heaven, [p- 7^1 

V - fc » 

Intellect is a btmdagc: faith, the Iberator. Tlic discipk should he 
stripped naked of everything in the universe in order to gaze at tlic beauty 
of faith. But thou lovest thy personality, and cansi not afford w pm off 
the hat nf seir<stcem and exchange reputatiofi tor di^ruM- . . . 

All atrachmems have dropped from the inastcrs. Their gannent is pure 
of all material stain. Their hands arc too ihon to seize anything uiiucd 
svith impermanence. Light has shone in their hearts enabling them to see 
Gtd. Absorbed in His vision are they, so that they look not to their indi¬ 
vidualities, esist not for their individuiLities, have forgotten their itidivid- 
uatitles Ln the ecstasy of His existence, and have become completely His. 
They speak, yet do not speak; hear, yet do ndt hear; move, yet do not 
move; sit. yet do not sit. There is no imiividiul being in their being, no 
speech in their speech, no heating in their Waring. Simkcrs. they arc 
dumb; hearers, they arc deaf. They care little for tnatcrial ccmdiTions, and 
think of the True One alunc. Worldly men are not aware of their w'here- 
abouis. Physically with men, they are internally with God, They arc a 
boon to die universe—not lo themselves, for they are not themselves. . . . 

The knowledge tlut accentuates personality is verily a hindranct, The 
knowledge that leads to God U alone true knowledge. The learned are 
coulincd in the prison of tlie senses, since they hui gatlier their knowledge 
through sensuous obiecis. He that is bound by seme limitatkitis is barred 
from supersensuiovis knowledge. Real knowledge wells up from the 
Fountain of Life, and die student thereof need noi resort to senses and 
gropings. The iron of human nature mtiH be put itiio the melting-pot nf 
discipline, Liammered on the anvil of ascendsm, and then handed over lo 
the polishing agency of the Divine Love, so that the tarter may cleanse 
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it of all material ujipurities. It then tKxomcs a mError cnp.ible of ftflccting 
thr iplnrua] ivorld, and may farly be used by die King for the beholding 
of His Chvn image, fpp. 49-^1 1 

THE QUEST FOR GOD THE BELOVED 
AND FOK knowledge OF GOD 

The quesi for knowledge of God is usually described in lerms of a iourney 
or a road {tariqa); die geography and the singes of the TCnirncy a/e: given 
diflerendy by diJfercni mysiies but the mode of impiiLinn 13 the same. 
The Sufi must (dU desire for the world, trust in God^ submit to His will, 
and await patiendy the indownng of His Divine Grace before being able 
to p/occed to fioiil iiJumkaxkxti—annihlbtion of the sdl and aubsisienoe 
in God, 

Repentance 

[Adapted from Shaikh *AlT HupvlrT KQihf p. 194] 

You must know that repenLmee ts the first stnttdtL o{ pilgrims on the Way 
to the Truths just as piirijieation is the first step of those who desire id 
serve God. Hedcc Gtid hath said: "O believers, nepent unio God with u 
sincere rcpcntcncc" (Qur'an 66Ji). And the Apostle said: '"llicre is noth¬ 
ing that God loves more ihan a youth who repents*^; and he also said? 
"‘He wbfi repents of sin Is even as otic who has no sin"; then he added: 
*'Whcn God loves 2 man„ sin shall not hurt him/’' ix.^ he wdl not become 
an infidel on account of sin* and his faith tvdl not be imipaired- Etymulog- 
ically tdu/bist frepentance] meaiis “reiurrip’' and repentance really in* 
VO Ives the turning ba.ck from what God lias forbidden threrngh fear of 
whai He has amunandccL llic Apostle said : “Penitance is the act of re¬ 
turning.'^ This saying comprises iJjrce things which are involved in re- 
pentonce^ namely* 1) remorse for disobedience, a) imniediacc abandon¬ 
ment of siiij and 3) determination not to sin agaiOp 

TAe Sfcpt of <t Disciple 

(Frotn Shaikh Sharaf ud-dtn Maned* pp. 6 q-6t> ^Tnfig] 

The first step is holy law (Shari’a). When the disciple has fully paid the 
demand of religiont and aspires to go beyond, the Path appears before 
him^ It is the way to the heart. When he has fully observed the conditions 
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of ihc Path, afid aspirc» to soar higher, the veils of the heart are rent, and 
Truth shines therein. It is the way to the soul, and the g(«l of the seeker. 

Broadly speaking, there arc four stages: ^n’dsut, faharut. .ind 

Lahiit, each leading to the next- Niiiut is the anmal nature, and functions 
through the five senses—eg, eating, tontacting, seeing, hearing, and the 
like. When the disciple nmirols the senses to the limit of bare necessity, 
nod transcends the animal nature by purification and asceticism, he reaches 
the region of the angels. Tlie duties of this stage are prayers to 
God. When he is not proud of these, he transcends this stage and reaches 
fahartit, the region of the soul. No one knows the soul but widt the divine 
help; and truth, which is its maiisifln, bafBcs description and allusion. The 
duties of this stage are love, carnesiness, joy, seeking, ecstasy, and insensi¬ 
bility. When the pilgrim transcends these by forgetting self akogclher, he 
reaches Uihut, the uncondiiioticd state. Here words fail. 

Religion is for the desire-nature; the Path, for the heart; truth for the 
sfjul. Religion leads the desire-nature from NJsui to MJa/ifiT, and trans¬ 
mutes it into heart. The Path leads the heart from Midd^ut (o iaturiit, aaiJ 
transmutes it Into soul. Trudi Eeads the stml from labartil to the divine 
sanctuarv. The real svork is to iransimite the dcsirc-naiurc into heart, the 
heart into Sold, .ind to unify the throe into one, ■"The lover, tlw Beloved 
and love arc csscnlially ottfS" This is abstpluic monoUicism. ... 

‘ TIjc mocivc of the faithful is superior to their acts." Acts by ihemMlves 
arc of no value; the importance lies in the heart, 
h » said that the traveler on the divine Path lus three states: i) fiction, 
2) knowledge, 3) love. These three stalei are not experienced unless God 
wills it so. But one should work and wait. He will do verily what He has 
wilted. He Itwks neither to die destruction nor to the salvation of anyone. 

One who wishes to arrive at the truth must serve a teacher. No one can 
transcend the bondage and darkness of desires unless lie, with the help of 
the Otvine Grace, cfjmes under the protection of a perfect and experienced 
teacher, .\s the teacher knows, he will teach the disciple according to his 
capacity, and will prescribe remedies suited to his ailments, so that There 
is no God except Allah*’ be finuly citabliihcd in bis nattire, and die ijigtess 
of the evil spirits be cut off from his heart. All the world seeks to tread 
tile divine Path. But each knows according to his inner purity, each seeks 
and aspires according to his knowledge, and each treads the Path accord¬ 
ing to lus seeking and aspiration. [pp. 67-^9] 
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Khwaj:i BTiyazid was asked: *'What is the way t>f Ciod?“' He replied: 
"Whai iliuii Last vanished on the Way. then hast thou come in God/' 
Mark tKis= If one attached to the Way cemnot see God, how can one at¬ 
tached to sell sot Godr j [»p. 60-61J 

Tie Fmal 

[From Shaikh Sbaiaf uddln Mdnerii Ma^ruifils-tSadK pp. i-*4| 

The fourth iiaije consists iti die poiuing lorth of the Divine Light so 
profusely chat it ;)h^rbs all individual existences in the eyes of the pilgrim. 
As- in chc case of the ahsorprion of panicles Hnating in the atmtssphere 
in the light ot ihe sun, the particles become invisible—they do not cease 
10 exijet^ nor do they become the sun^, but they are inevirably lost lo sight 
in the ovcr|X»wering glare of iJic sun—so^ berc, li creautre th<s ncJt be¬ 
come God, of^r dues it cease to csisIh Ceasing lo exist i* oue thing, invjsl' 
bility 15 another. * . . When thuu hxikcst tlirough □ fttifror, diou dost nor 
sec the mirror, for ihoU mergest into the reflection of thy face, and yet 
ihou cansl nnt 5ay that the mirrur has ceased to exut, nr dial it baa Ixicorae 
that fcflccrion, or that the refleciirm has become the mirncjr. Such is the 
vision of the Div-inc Energy in all beings svithout distinctiuni This state 
ia ailed hy the Sufi a abstirptlnn in monodieUm. Miiny have lost thdr 
balance here: no one can pass through this forest wiihfiut the help of ibc 
Divine Grace and the guidLLiiec tif a teaehefi perfect <»^K:in:ycd, experi¬ 
enced in d^e elevations and depressions of the Path and inured to its 
blessings and sufTcrings. , . ^ Some pilgrims attain to ibis lofty state only 
for an hour a week, stmie for an b>ur a day, some h^r iwu hours a day, 
KPinc remain absorbed tor the greater ponion of thar time, , . , 

THE PREBERVATTON OF COD'S TRANSCEND¬ 
ENCE at the supreme stage of MYSTFC 

EXPERIENCE 

Tile avoidance cpf paiidieisdc doctrines by mnsi Sufis of the ChUhlL Subra- 
wardi, and Firdausi orders is a siguiheant i'eaiute of the religious history* 
of Islam in India- The urge loivard paiuhcisnh was very powerful The 
Sufi mighi describe the momeni of supreme insight in terms of complete 
aiinihiiatiiin of the self in GihI's being nr he might iJcvclnp the Muslim 
docuine tlia; God has no partners into the proposiiion that only God 
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cxislsh iiithcf wjy, the tninsccndcuce of God over ihc world disappears. 
The following readings illustrate how this heresy ivaa ^voided* 

Siihsisience ajid AnniAitiKhn 

[From Shiiikh *Ali Huiwin^ Kt^shf pp. 342-4511 246» 

You must knovv that ormihil^Ofi (fanii) and subsistence (hai/J) have 
one meaning in science and another meaning in nayitJcism, and tiiai for- 
mLitis[s arc more puzzled by these words than by any other icdinical terrm 
of the SuRs. Substsicnee in its sdeniiRc and aymological acceptation is 
uf three kinds: 1) a sul^sistencc thiii begins and ends in annihilutiun, 
this world, which iutd j beginning and will iiavc an cndi ajid is now inb- 
siscent: 2) a subsistence that came into being and w'ill never Ik anuihilutceh 
ii.Lmcl); Paradise and hell and the next world and its mhabitjnts; 3) a 
siibsisiEnce that ahvayi wsks and always will be, ciamcly. the sulwistcnce of 
God and Hii eternal attributes- Accordingly, kiKjwledge of anntbibtion 
lies in your knowing that this world is pcris^hnblep and knowledge of lub- 
sistence lies in your knowledge that the next world is evcrla^ung. 

But the subsistedoe and annihilation □[ a state (AJf) denotes, for exairi' 
pie. that when igniarance is jnnihikned knowledge ii ncceu^Lirily suhsistciii, 
and that when sin is annihilated piety is subsistent. and that when a 
man acquirer knowledge of his piety [lis forget fulness is annihilated by 
remembrance of God^ i*e^ when anyone gains knowledge of God and 
becomes subdstent in knowledge of Him he is annihibted fmm [entirely 
loses] ignorance of Him. and when he is annihilated fmm forgetfulness 
he becomes subsisteni Ln remembrance of Him^ and this involves the 
discarding of hkimewnrthy attribuies and the iubitituttein of praiseworthy 
attributes. A d liferent sigtiihcation, however, is attached to I he terms in 
question by the elect among the Sufis. Tlity do not refer these expressions 
to knowledge or to sutc but apply them solely to the degree of jicrfection 
attained by the saints who havT iKCome free from the pains of mfjnific*^ 
tiun rind have escaf^d fmm the prisem n! siaiions and the vicissiiudc nf 
states, and whose search has ended in discovery, sc» that thty have seen all 
things visiijle, and have heard all things audible, and have diicovcrcJ all 
the Mcreis of the heart; and who, recognising ihc impcrfecuon of iheir 
onm dlsCTJvcryp have turned away fmm oJl things and have purposely be¬ 
come annihilated in the object of desire, and in ihe very etsence of desire 
have Inst all desires nf their own. for when □ man becumes annihilated 
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Uom his attributes be aitainfi to perfect subsistence, he is ncitliier near uor 
far* neither stranger nor intimate, neiiher sober nor intoxicated^ ncidier 
separated nor miited' he has no name, or sign, or brand* or mark- 
In shim, real annihibtiun fmin anything involves consdousnesi of its 
Imperfection and alwnceof desire for it, not merely that a man should say, 
when he likes a thmg; “1 ana subssstent thcrciti,'' or w'hen he dislikes it, 
that he should say; ”1 am annihilated theicfrom"; for these qualities arc 
ciiaracteristic of one who is $tilJ seeking. In annihibtion there is no love 
tir hate, and in siihsistencc there is no comeifnisnesa of union or separation. 
Some wrongly imagine ihai annihibtmn signifies loss of essence and dc^ 
siruction of personahty, and diiit subsEstence indicates the subsistence of 
God tn man; both these notions arc absurd. In India I had a dispute on 
this subject widi a mad who elaimed to be verseti in Qur'anic exegesis 
and theology. When 1 examined his pretensions I found that he knew 
nothing of annihilqEion and subsistence, and diat lie could not distinguish 
the eternal from the phcnomcnaL Many ignorant Sufis consider that uiital 
annihhatiori is possible, but this is a manifest Cxror, for annihilation of the 
difTerent parts of a matcnal substance cau never take place. I ask these ig- 
narant and mistaken men: "'What do you mean by this kind of aniuhib' 
tion V It they .inswcrt "^'\nnihilatin^ of substance*" that is imtKisstble; and 
if they answer; ^‘Annihilation of aitribuies/* that ii only poisible in so far 
as one attribute may lx: annihilated through the subsistence of another 
aitrihutCR both aiiriiiUEes belonging to man; but it is absurd to suppose 
thsi anyone can subsist through the nttrihutcj nf another individual. The 
Nestorians of Rum (the By^anaqe cmpircj and the Chrisiians hold that 
Mary annihilated by self-mornfication all the attributes of humanity and 
that the Divine subsistence iKcame .ittaclied to her, so that she was made 
aubsistent through the subsisicnoe of God, and that Jesus w^as the result 
thereof, and that He was n« originally composed of die stuff of humantry* 
liecause His subsistence is produced by realization of die suhsisterite of 
<Vxl; and that, tn cortsequejice of this. He and Hi^ Mother and Grxl are 
all suhsistent through one subsistcncei wbich eternal and an attribute 
of Codp All this agrees with the doctrine of the anthropoiriDrpbisiic sects 
of the H^isliwiyy;!^ vvlio maintain that the Divine essence is a Uicm o£ 
pheiiofncna and that the elernat may have phenamefial attrlhiues. 1 ask 
all who proclaim such tenets; “What difference is there between the view 
that the eternal is die locus of the phenomenal and die view that the 
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lihciifimcnal i$ tlw locus of Uit ctcrualt or between the osjcnion that the 
ctcmiil Ku phenomenal attribiitM and the Ji&crtuiii that the phcr 
nomcnal ha$ tiernal attributes?" Such doctrines inrolvc materuilistn 
and destroy the proof o( the phenomenal nature of the uiiivcrMTj and com¬ 
pel ui to say that b(tih the Creator and His creation arc tiemal or that 
berth are phenomenal, or that what is created may be comiTtiii^lcd with 
what is uncreated and that what is uncrcaicd may descend into whai i» 
cttatetL If, us they cannot help admitting, the creation is phenomenal, tlien 
their Crcainr also must Ik phenomenal, because the Incus of a thing is 
like its substance; if the locus is phenomenal, it follow* that the contetits 
of the locus arc phenomenal too. In hne, when one thing is tinked and 
united and commingled with another, both things are in prtitcijde as nne. 
Accordingly, mif subsistence and annihilalion are attributes of ourseh'cs, 
and resemble each other in rcsiKct of thdr Iwing our attributes. Annihila¬ 
tion is the annilillation of one attribute through the subsistence of another 
attribute. One may speak, htne-ever, of an annihilation that is independent 
of subjisicnce, and also of a subsistence that is independent of atioihik- 
tion: 111 that case annihilatioti means aiuiihilatiun of all femembrance 
of other, and subsistence means subsistence of the remembrance of God. 
Whoever is annihilated from his own will subsists in the Will of God, 
because thy will is perishable and the Will of God U evcrl.isiing; when 
thou Standcst by thine own will thou flandcsi by annihilation, but when 
thou an absoluicly controlled by the Will of God thou staiidesi by subsist¬ 
ence. Similarly, the power of lire transmutes to its Oiwn quality anything 
that falls into it, and surely the |JOwcf of Gtxl's Will is grcaicf than that of 
fire; but fire affects only the quality of iron without changing its substance, 
for trnn can never become fire. [pp. 24^451 
Now I, 'Alt b. 'Uihman al-Jull^t, declare that all these saying* arc 
near to each other in meaning, altlmugh they difler in expression; and 
iheif real gist is this, that annihilation comes to a mafi through vision uf 
the majestv of God and through the revebtion of Divine omnipotence to 
bis heart, so that in the overwhelming sense of tlis Majesty this world and 
the next world arc obllrcrated from hi* mind, and "‘siares" and “station" 
appear contemptible in the sight of his aspiring Thought, and what is 
ihown to him of rtiiraeujuus vanishes into nothing; he becomes 

dead to Tfcison and jusaiuti alike, dead even to annihilalloti itself; and 
iti that annihilation of annihilation his tongue proclaims God, and his 
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mind and txKly ar<? hunnble nnd ,nbascd, as in ihc beginning when A<lam's 
^wterity were draw^n forth Ironv liii loins wiiluiut adini?cUirc of evil and 
took the piedge of scrvaiitiJiip lo God (Quran 7.171). [|i. 24til 


Unification is of three kinds i 1 ) God's unificanon of Gods Lc-r His 
knotvledge of His unitv; a) GixJ's tuiiftcatiun oi His creatures. His 
decree ihai a man shall |ironuunee Him be one, and ihe cre;iiion ol 
unificatton in his hcarr; men's uAiheation of God^ i.e- their kmiwkdgc 
of the unity of GekL Therefore, when 1 man knows GchJ he can declare 
His ujury ami prcmouncc ihaJ He is onc^ incapublc of uiuoii and sepra- 
donH not admitting duality; ihai His unity is nut a uimilwr so as lu Iw 
nwde two by the predication of another number; that He is not finite so 
as to have she diTectlom; that He has no space, lind that He is not ui space, 
so as Ml ret^uiir die predication of space; that He is not iin accident^ so as 
to need a substance^ nor a su(>5rance, which c^miioi exist vvithoitt another 
like Itself, itor a nacurat constitution m which motion and rest 

origiiiAic, nor a spirit so as to need a frame, nor a body so ns to be com- 
of hmbs; and that Hr does not Iwcomc immanciu (Ao/) in things, 
for then He must be homogencotis wiih them; and that He is nni joined 
to anyihing^ for dicn that thing must be .t part of Him; and that He is 
free fncim all Impeifcctiom and exalted aliovc all defects; and that He has 
no like, stf that He :ind His creature T^hotiid make iwo; and that He has 
no child whose begetting would neccssiJfily cause Him to be a stuck ; 
and dial His essence and attributes are unchangeable; and that He U 
endowed with those attribniet of perfect ion which helirvcrt and Unitar¬ 
ians affirm, and which He has described Himself os possessing; and that 
He js estempi from those attributes which heretics arbitranly impute lu 
Him; and that He is Uving, knowings forgiving, mereifuh wilting, power¬ 
ful, hearing, seeing, speaking, and suhiiifteni; and that His knowledge is 
nut a state {kdi\ in Him, nor His i^ower solidly planted {ialdhat) in Hinii 
nor His s^iccch divided in Him; and that He together with Elis attributes 
CRISES from eternity; and that injects uf tugniuon are nul outside of Efis 
kntnvledgc, and that cntitles are entirely dE[iciident nn Elis Will; and dial 
He docs that which He has willed, and mils that w-hich He has known* 
and no creature hus cogni^nce thereof; and that His decree is an absolute 
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fact, and that His friends have no resource ejicept fcaignaiion; and that 
He is the sole prcdcstinator of good .md evil, and the only Ikiii^ that is 
Worthy of liope or fear; and ihat He creates all bcnc6r and inptry; ,snd 
that He alone gives judgment, and His judgment is all wisdom; and that 
niD uuc hos ^ny possibility of Litiaintng unto Him: and tliat the iidiabitants 
of Paradise shah beliold Him; and tliat aisimilaiion {tiuhniA} is inadmlj' 
sibic; and that such terms as "confronting" and “seeing face to face" 
{mit^dfaiLit u tfiuuiafiiAiit} cannot l< a|)plicd to His being; and that His 
saints may enjoy the cotiiemplaiion (mufhdAaJai) of Him in this worltL 
Those who do not act: now ledge Him to be such are guilty of Impiety, 
fpp, 178-^] 

Trttf Contemphtlou Is Ine^ablc 

[From Shaikh Ati Huiiviri. Kaskf fttMukjab, pp. 31^-33] 

Some Sufis have fdlcn into the mistake of suppreing that spiritual vision 
and ennlciitplaiion represent such an idea at God as is formed in the mind 
by the ttnagination cither from tnetnory c*r reflection. Tliit is utter anthrm 
pomorphism and manifest ertor, fiod is tint finite that the tmaginatinn 
Shf»uld be able tc define Him or that the iniellcci should comprehend His 
nature:. Whatever can be imagined is homogeneous widi the intellect, but 
Gtxl is not homogcfieout with any genus, althotigh in relaiinii to the Eter¬ 
nal jiU phenomena! obiocis—subtle and gross alike—nrt hemogencous 
with each nthcf nniwitiistandmg their mutual contratiety. Therefore con¬ 
templation in this world resembles vision of God in the next wisrJd, and 
since the Companions of the ,A(»stJe are unanimoiuly iigrecd that vision 
is possible hereafter, contcmphiiion is [wssibic here. Those who tell of 
eontemplatinn either in ihit o.r the other world only say that it is possible, 
not that they have enjoyed or in*w enjoy il^ Ixcause ctmiempbuon is an 
attribute of the heart and cannot be expressed by die tongue except meta 
phorically. Hence silence ranks higher than speech, for silence is a sign of 
foiiiemplation, whereai speech is a sign of ocubr testimony. Accordingly 
the Apostle, when he atiaitied pmximiry to God, said; "i cannot tdl Thy 
praise,” because he was in contemplation, and contetnplaiion in the degree 
of love is perfect unity and any outward expression in unity is otherness. 
Then he saidt “Thou hast praised Thyself," ia:. Thy words are mine, and 
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Thy praise is minct afld I do not dstnn my tongue capable of expressing 
what I feel As the poet says: 

t detited my beloved, but vi<heQ T saw Him 
[ was dumbfourided and pmscssed neitHcr tongue nor eye, 

I From Shaikh Sharaf ud-<i:n Maneri. Miik,lubSi-i-tadi. p, 4I 
Ecy'ond the four is the stage of complcit absorption, (jc, losing the very 
consciousness of being absorbed and of seeking after C«}—for such a con* 
sciitusness still implies separation. Here, the soul merges itself and the 
universe into the Divine Light, and loses the consciousness cr( merging 
as wcIL “Merge into Him, this is monotheism; lose the tense of merging, 
this is unity." Here there are neither formulae not ccremontcs, neither 
being nor tionbeing, neither desaiption nor allusion, neither heaven nor 
earth. It is this st.igc alone that unveils the mystery: “AH arc nonexistent 
save Him"; "All things are perishable save His Face"; "I -am the True 
and the Hedy One," Absolute unity without duality is realized here. “Do 
not be deluded; but know; every one who merges in God is not God’" 

SUFI ACCEPTANCE OF ORTHODOX FORMALIST 
1 SL.AM 

The Sufi orders whose adhcricnti mlgr.ttcd tci India l»cft>re the end of the 
fifteenth century accepted the Islam of the Sharfii as aw essential pre¬ 
condition o£ true religion. They joined with the tdainS in teaching the 
simple observances of the faith lo new Muslims, oficti in country aieas 
outside the infliwncc of the mostjuc or mosque school. The ulamS and 
Sufis were at peace in the house which al-Ghazali had built-in different 
rooms perhaps but under the lame roof. 

Orthodox Practice ond Spin laid Exp^rienc^ Both Necessary 
[From Shaikh 'AIT Hwjw'tr!. KutAf ui-.\Uhfilii>, pp. ij-tj, 16 1 

The object of human knowledge should be to know Cod and His Com¬ 
mandments. Knowledge of “time” and of all outward and inw'ard cir¬ 
cumstances of which the due ellcci depends on “time" is incumbent upun 
everyone. This ts of two sorts: primary .tnd secondary. Tlte external divi¬ 
sion of the primary class consists in making the MuslimV profession of 
faith; the internal division consists in the attainment of true cognitiort. 
The external division of the secondary class consists in the practice of devo* 
tion; the internal division consists in rendering one's intention sincere. 
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The outward and inward aspects cannrir be divorced. The exotenc aspect 
of truth without iJne esoteric is hyimcrisy, and the esoteric without the 
exoteric is heresy. Sti, with regard to the Law, mere formality is defective, 
while mere spirituality is vain. 

The kticiwlcdgc of the truth has three pillars: i) Knowledge of the c*- 
icnceand unity of God; a) Knowledge of the aitribuies of God; 3) Knowl¬ 
edge of the actions and wisdfim of God. 

The knowledge of the law also has three pillars: () Tlic Quran; 2) Tlic 
Stitina; 3) Tlie consensus of the Muslim community, 

Knowledge of die divine csscrKC involves recognition, on the part of one 
who is reasonable and has reached puberty, that God exists externally by 
His essence, that He is infinite und not bounded by space, that His essence 
ji not the cause of evil that uone of His creatures is like unto Him, that 
He has neither wife nor child, and that He is the Creator and Susuincr of 
all that your imagination and inielicct can conceive. 

Knowledge of the divine attributes requires you to know dial God has 
atirihtites existing in Himself, which are not He nor a part of Him, but 
exist in Him and subsist by Him. e,g„ ktwiwlcdge, power, Ufe, will, hear¬ 
ing, sight, speech, etc. 

Knowledge of the divine actions is your knowledge that God is the cre¬ 
ator of mankind and of all their actions, that He brought the noncxisteni 
universe into being, that He predestines good and evil and acates all that 
is bcneftcial and injurious, 

Knowledge of the law involves your knowing that God has sem us 
Apostles with miracles of an exttaordinary nature; that our ,\postle, Mu¬ 
hammad {on whom be peacct), U a true messenger, who performed many 
miracles, and that whatever he has told u» concerning the unseen and the 
visiidc is entirely (rue. [pp- 1 j-ijj 

Muhammad b. Fad al-Balkhi says: "Knowledge is of three ktnds-from 
God. with Cod, and of Cod " Knowledge of Gfsd is the science of gnosis 
whereby He is known to all Hu prophets and saints. It cannot be acquired 
by ordinary means, but Is the result of divme guidance and information- 
Knowledge from God is the science of tite Sacred Law, which He has 
commanded and made obligatory upon us. Ktuwvlcdgc with G >d is the 
science of the “slaiitins" and the 'Path and the degrees of I he saints. 
Gnosis is unjouitd wilhtiut uceeptatice of the bwj and tile law is not prac¬ 
ticed rightly unless the "stations'* art manifested, [p. i6j 
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The Suffcrhrity of the Prophe/s Oper ihc Saina 

[Fjom Shaikh "At! Hujwm, uiMiihjuh, pjv 5 ^ 5 - 37 ] 

You must ihat, by universal consent of the Sufi ^h:itkhs. the uinU 

are at all times ind in all circumstances subordinate to the prophets* whose 
missions they cunfirm, Ti^c prophets are superior to the saints, because 
the end oi saintsliip U only the lx:liinning of prophecy. Every prophet is 
3 sainr, but some saints arc not prophets. The prophets are consiiintly 
empt from the aiiributcs of humanity, while the saints arc so only tempo¬ 
rarily; ihe fleeting state of [he saint is the pern^anent station of the 
prophet; and that which to the saints is a station is to the prophets a vdL 
This view is held unanimously by the Sunni divines and the Sufi mystics^ 
but it is ijp|iosed by a sect of the Haihwiyya—the Ajuhropomotjihists of 
Klmrasan—who discoitrse in a iclf^oniradictory manner toncerning the 
princi[5lesof unification. .ind whr>t although they di> not know the funib- 
menial doctrine of Sufism, call thcmi«rlves saints* Saints they arc indeed^ 
but aainta of the DeviL They m.iinuin that the saints ,uc superior to ihc 
prophets, and it h a sufficient proof of tlicir error that they dccUrc mi 
ignoramus lo he mon: exccllcnl ilian Muhammad, ihe CtKisen of Ck>d*Thc 
J3inc vicious opinion is held by another seer of anihmfK>moTphi5U, wbn 
pretend to be Sufii. anti admit the docirmes of the Incarn.ition of God and 
His descent | into the human body] by Lrnnsmigf.idnn, and tlic division of 
His cisence. I will treat fully of these matters when I give toy [promised 
accooni uf the two reprobated sects |of Sufis The sects to which I am 
referring claim to be Mmltms, hut they agree with the Brahmans tu deny* 
ing special piivSleges to the prophets; and wdinever Ixlicvcs in this iktc- 
triiie becomes an infidcL Moreover, the prophi;i& aft propcigandists and 
Imiims, and the iainis arc ihdr folkiwers. and it ii absurd to suppose that 
ihc follower of an Imam is superior to the tnifim himself, li^ short, the 
bves^ experiences* and spiritual (joweins of all die saints lOgelUcr appear w 
nothing compared w^iih one act of a iruc prophci, because the Kiints arc 
seekers and pilgrinis^ whereas the pro[ihct^ have .irrivcd and have found 
and tiave fcluiTted with ihe command tu preach and to convert die people. 
If ojiyonc of the above^menTioned hctccics should urge th.il an ambaisadof 
sent by 3 king is usually inferior to the p=i'^n lo vvhom he is seni« as, 
c.g- GahrieJ is inferior to the apostles, and chat tliis is against my argu- 
mentis! reply ilut an amba:iiSadoT sent in a single ^^ersem should Ik inferior 
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to him, but when an ambassador is a^nr to a brge nttmbcr of fwirsfins or to 
j [iHipIc, be is su|Knur lo them, as the apostles are superior id the nations. 
Therefore iitie momeiH of the prophets is belter than the whole life of 
the satnls, because when Ovc saini* reach their ijoal they tell of coiitcmpb- 
lion and obtain release fmm the veil of humanity, althoiigit they are »* 
sctitially men. On the other hand, conicmpbtion is the fust step of die 
a pottle; and since the apostle’s starting place is the saint's goal, they can 
not be judged by the same standard. 

The Afortffs of the He&rt 

The Sktarah of the Heart (Fouaid ul-FiiuwdU the "Lihlc-talk'* of Shaikh 
N'jjiiin ud-din Auiiya, m typical of the itismitdoo In simple piety to which 
all Mudims could willingly asv:iii. 

[From AioTr Hasan Siixi, Fitiod'id al-Fuit'Sdl 

OK lt£^tX^fBm^'e COB 

Then he [ Shailtb Ninam ud-ilTn] said; Once upon a time there was a great 
man who was called Mira Kira mi. A dervish irishetl to visit him. This 
dervish had die niiraculous power whereby whatever be saw in a dream 
WHS correcl. except ft>f that dream which he bad when the desire to sec 
Mir.! Kiranii seisted hold of him. He set out to the place whc« Mira 
Kirjml bvcd but along the way he halted for the night and fell asleep. In 
his dreams he heard that Mira Kirami had died. When daybreak came 
he nwnke and cried; “Alas! i have come so Ear lo see him and he is dead. 
What shall I doM will go on to the pW where be was and lament at his 
burial place.’" When he rc.ichtd die locality where MTtj KiramT lived, he 
began to ask everyone where Mira Kiramrs burial place was. They re¬ 
plied; "He is alive, why do you .ish for his grave?” The dervish was as¬ 
tonished that his dream was untrue. Finally he went u> see ,M^ra KirJml 
and greeted him. MUa Kirami returned his greeting and said: "Your 
dream was correct as to ns Dieaning, 1 am usually engaged in eonsiam 
tecollection of God. But on the night of your dream I was occupied mher^ 
w'tsej therefore the cry went ftinh to the wurld that Mira Kiriimi bad 
died.” [conversation of the iQth Jam 5 dl ul-Aw"WaJ, .titer Hijra] 

nx TRUST IK tiOO 

Talk turned to trust In God, Niatatn ud-dln said that irmt has three de¬ 
grees. The first is when a man fibiaitis a pleader for hb lawsuiu and this 
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plradcr both a learned petsc^n a friend» Tti^n ihe clicnl believes, 
*1 Uave a pleader who is both wise in prcsenilng a mri nind who is also 
my friend/' in dns distance there is Iwth imst and a making of requests. 
The client says to his lawyer: “Answer tliis suit thus and bring this or 
that matter to such and such □ eonclusion/* The first stage of trust is 
whcrt there IS bc»Lh confidence lo another and the giving of lostrycttons 
ir> another. 

The second degree of tnut h that of a suckling whose mother is giving 
milk. I'ltrc there is confidence withoot question. The infant docs not say " 
''Feed me at sucli and such limes.*' It cries but does noi demand its feed 
[in so many words). It diKS not say, "Feed me/' It does not say, "Give 
me milk.'' h has confidence in its heari in its mother^s compassion. 

But the third degree of trust is rhai of a corpse in the hands of a corpse 
washer, Ic does not make requests tir change or make any motion or stay 
quiescent fof its own wilitJonj. As the corpse washer decides, so he turns 
the corpse about—and so it goes. This is the third and highest degree 
of trust, [convcrsatioci of the rath Rabl' ul-Akhir, 710 aiier Hijra] 

m oE£cm>;cE to con 

On Sunday, third Muharram 708 after Hifra, after paying respect to 
ihc diaikh, talk turned to ohedicricc to God- Obedience to GchJ is of 
twvj kindSr '"intransitive*' and "^transitive-** *'lntranskive" obedience ii that 
obedience whose benefits aifect only the one non—for Ofamplc, prayer, 
fasting, pilgrimage, and praising Gixl. ''Transitive" nbcdience U that 
whe^se benefits and comfort reaches aikithtr. Whaievct kindness in 
oiinpanionship and compassion U shown tow-aid others^ they call "transi- 
rive" obedience. The rewards of this obedience are very gfcaL Tlicrc 
must l5e sincerity in "incransfiive” obedience for it tc^ be acceptable to God* 
Bui with 'Vansidv^** obcdicjice, whatever one docs is rewarded and 
Eicccptable to Gcpd. fconversatbn of the 3rd Muliatram, 70S after Hijra] 

ON GCJlNC TO rHEU.Sir PRAriHlS 

A story wns told that nonattcndance at Friday prayers was being 
Lnterprcicd away [as not obligatory for a Musitml, Shaikh Nioam ud- 
Jin said there h no such initrprciation. Unless someone b -1 captive, on 
a journey* of ilL he who can go to Friday prayers and does noi get has 
3 very stubborn heart- Then he said, if a man does not go to one Friday 
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conprcgaUDiml praycTi blnck spoi on his hcitrti if he roissti 

two wceks^ coiigfegatjonal pfaycr, then twc5 bbek spots appear^ and if 
he doci not go three limes in sui-cession* bis whole heart becomes black— 
which God forbid! [convtraidoA of ihe 6th Zu*] Hijja, J19 after tDjra| 

os THE pmefi OF the sufi is HiSIly 

Shaikh Ni:wm ud-din Auliya said this on the real positbn to be adopted 
nlKmi abandoning the world. Abandoning the world is not sapping one¬ 
self naked, or sitting wearing only a bnguia. Abandoning the world 
means wearing ebthes and canog but not retaining what comes onc^s way* 
not acqtniing anything or savoring anything, and not being attached to 
[worldly] things^ [conversation of the 5^1 Shavvwal^ 707 after Hiita] 


CHAPTER XVI 



RELIGIOUS TENSION 
UNDER THE MUGHALS 


The religious unity of Islam in India suffered its greatest stresses during 
the ctniury from ^4550 to i&50» the period of the cstahUshment of 
Mughal rule ind of its ;£pogcr+ Many forces, srsme polittcal and tnorc relt- 
gipus, were conspiring to weaken the hold over Indian Muslims of Sunni 
orthodoxy and of **modcratc'' mysticism. 

The Mughals were by ancestry, taste, and conviction ^eeltcrs and cckc* 
tics in religion^ characteristics which their poUrical iicceihsities and ambi¬ 
tions tended to confirm. Tlie family of Climgis Khan arc reported to have 
joined ui Ncstorian, Christian. Muslim^ and Buddhisi rcligiuii^ observ¬ 
ances. Timur showed greatcj respect lo Sufi shaikhs th;m tn the Suimi 
ubmS. Habtir and his son HumSyun had been con?[rained to accept Shi- 
*ism ouftvardly while ncgmiaiing for the support of the Persian Shritc 
Safavids. Moreover* during the sbicenth and seventeenth cemtines, Sbi- 
*iim in Indin enjoyed putincal patronage. In the Dcccan+ Yusuf “AdiJ ShiSh 
of Bijapur pronounced himself a Shfa as did Burhan uddin 

of Ahmadnagar and Quiz Qutb Shah of CJolkonda. tn North Iiidiii, 
Bairam Kbiln. the guardian and minister of the young Akbar* ivas 1 Shra 
with a large Persian ShPa fioilowing whfj settled down in liidia^ 

Funhermore, significant religious deveUipments within ilic penumbra 
dividing Muslim f4nom Hindu had softened rcligiutis acerbities in India. T£ 
from within Iskim the mystic had appeared to reach out toivard Hindu- 
ism* fn>m within Hinduism^ Kablr (b. 1398)1 Nanak 1469)^ and Chai- 
wnya (b. 14^5)1 wath their condemnation of caste* Hindu rituals, and 
idolarry appealed to be reaching out toward Islam. 

Important ckmgcs also occurred in the charaaer of Mudifn niyslidsfn 
in India. New orders wxre introduced from Persia—^thc Shatt^T, whose 
shaikh Muhammad Ghaw'th was Humayun^s spiritual preeeptor; the 
Qadiri, whose shaikh Mir Muhammad was tutor to the Mughal prince 
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Darii Slululh; and ttic Naqshbandj order, whose greiiesi luminary was 
Shaikh Ahmad of Sirhind. Members of the 6rsi two orders in particular 
were deeply itiHuencctl by the frankly pamhcisiic doctrines of the Spanish 
Muslim mystic Ibn ‘ArabT they dtserved few of the restrainti 

in expressioa chanwiterisric of the earlier Chishu and Suhrawards orders. 
What is more, their adhcrctwr were often intinutdy acquainted with 
Hindu mysticisni. 

None of these challenges to Sunni orthodoxy was exactly new; wliat 
was new was the [wLiltal climate in India in which they had to be met. 
Under the Mughab, imiil Aurangxib's time, the Sunni ultma could not 
be confident of the exclusive suppon and patitmage of the ruling power. 
Akhar came to an understanding with the Hindu Raiputs, who served 
to undeiqiin his empifc, and with jwlicy rcinfBrcin.g his own personal 
rcligbus iiidinafiorts> Kt bii face against Muslim miliuuicy. The orthodox 
were scanduUzed not so much by the presence of uti'lsli'imic ideas and 
practices in the Tndian MusUm community as by the absence of iJoliticil 
support in resisting them. 

But resist tliey did, and, in ihe etui luccessfully, tliough not without 
the help of a Sunni Mugful empemr. Anrang-zib Iteadings 

Itave already been given from the tvorks of a great tradirlomst of the 
Mughal period, 'Abd ul-Haqq J-DdilawL However, the greatest figure 
in the reaction against .\kbar s and the mystics' rdigious syncretism was 
Shaikh Ahmad of Sirhmd (15(14-1604) who, arguing from within mystic 
cxiicrtcnce itself against the pantheism of Ihn ‘Arabi, recalled Muslims to 
a fresh realuEalion of the religious value of tradiiionat observance. 


AK.BAR*S RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 

Akiiar, apparently by deliberate, mature choice, could oeiiber read nor 
write; it is possible, therefore, only dimly to perceive his religjinu aiii' 
tudes through ihe lesumony of witnesses violently preiudiced either in 
his favor, as was Fool, his friend and confidant; or against him. as 
was ilte historkin 'Abd ul-Qadir Bada’um. bis s^ct orthodox Sunni op¬ 
ponent. or partly through the testimony of the Jesuit fathers and of a 
Pufsi student of religion, Muhsin i F^ni. svho wrote half a century after 
Ak bar’s dcaili. 
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As a boy in KabtiL AJcbar had been open to Slifa teachings and to the 
mysticism ot the Persian poets. Although Jt the outset of bis irign, hosv- 
evcTt his religious nflicjais—die tttdf ("minister for religtous endow¬ 
ments”) and the qddh (leligious judges)—were Suntil, Akbar hiirndf 
visited Sufi retreats at Ajmir and Sitri. He seems to have been oUended 
by the persecution of the Shi*a by his Sunni tadr and chief mufti (canon 
jurist) wliich grew violent about 1570, Meanwhile, in 1562. he had married 
a Hindu Rajpm princess, Bihar! Mai of Amber, and had admmed Kajput 
printci, c^.„ Raj;! Man Singh and Todar Mai. to high politicaj and admin¬ 
istrative office. After 157.J he was influenced by Abu'l Fazl and his brother 
Fail!, sons of Shaikh Mubarak N:lgor!, and all students of Hinduism, 
indeed of “compraiive religion.** From this time, they led the discussions 
in the Hall of Worship which Akbar had built at Fathpur Sikri. These 
discussions over which Akbar presided, were attended by Suimi ulamii. 
Sufi shaikhs, Hindu pundits, Pht«xs, i^roasmans, Jains, and Catholic 
priests from Portuguese Goa. The mere fact of such discussions—in whidh 
apparently the Sunni ulanna did jiot shine—is the measure of the bias 
against ntthqdoxy at coun. Akbar's personal religious searchings were 
foilnwed by the EJccIjraiion (Ma/izur) of that .Akbar was accepted 
by the ulama as the ari>itcr in religious disputes, by the enunciation f»f the 
"Divine Faith" {Din-i-Jiufii), Akbar's own eclectic faitb of 158a. and by a 
series of condliattiry gestures toward the Idindus. The Divine Faith, how¬ 
ever, was accepted by only a small number of courtiers and was not en¬ 
forced throughout the empire by political and administrative pressure. 

Akbar orndeicd the trurjsbtion of the AiAari^a Vrdu, the Ramdynna, and 
the MaMbAiirura, According to Bnda’dni he prohibited the killing of cows, 
refrained from eating meat on certain days and celebrated non-Islamic 
festivals. However, Akbar eatiphaiically did not wish to dcsiroy Islam 
in India, as Bada’unl implies. Hii quest for religious truth was that of an 
eclectic. Hut of a fanatic. Looking back, the consensus of the community 
appears to have pronounced agninst his activiitcs. but this dues not mean 
that they necessarily fiauted the concensus at the time. 

The following readings will illuKraic Akhar's religious quest and the 
Divine Faith. The Dcdaratinij will be given in the ucii chapter on Mus¬ 
lim political thought. 
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T/ji DiscufitKifi ifi ihc Hal! of Worjftip 

lha( I he auihor <d ihcsc h IwLitc t€» Akbar, 

[Bada'ijriTf ffi TautarJ^h, Up 324] 

In the year dine hundred and ct^^htynlircc the buildings of the 'll^adat- 
kh^a were ipciinpletcdp The cause w.\^ this. For many years previously 
the emperor liad gained JJI auccasion remarkahk and decisive viciorics. 
I'he empire had grown in esieni from day to day; every thing turned out 
well, and no opponent was left in ihc w^holc world. His Maje^iCy had thus 
leisure 10 come into nearer coniact with ascetics and the disciples of Ids 
revcfcnce fthe bicj Mu 1 n. and passed much of his time in discussing the 
Word of God and the word of the Prophet. Questirms of Sufismt scientific 
discussions, inquiries into philosophy and bwj were the order of the day, 
[IL 200-20]] 

-% I -I * 

And bter that day the emperor came to Faihpur* There he used to spend 
much lime in the Hall of Worship in the company of learned men and 
shaiklu and cspecktlly on Friday nights, tvhen he would si I up there the 
whole night continually occupied in discussing questions of religion^ 
whether fundamental or cotlaieral. The learned men used to draw the 
sword of the tongue on the batildleld of mutuil contradiclion and oppsi- 
tiojjn and the antagonism of die seers reached such a pitch that they 
would call one another fools and here ties. The cantfoversics used to pass 
beyond the dilTercnces of Sunni, and Shfa^ of Hbnaff and Shafilp of lasY- 
yer anti divine, and they w^ould attack ihe very bases of iKlief. .And Mjkh- 
dum-ui-MuLk wrote a treatise 10 the cilcct that Shaikh "Abd-aLNahl had 
uniuscly killed Khisr Khln Sarw^nl, who had been suspected of bbi- 
pheming the Prophet [peace be upon him I]* and Mtr Habshn who had 
been suspected of being a ShFa, and saying that it was not right to repeat 
the prayers after him, because he was tioduEifuI toward his father^ and was 
himself afOicted with hemorrhoids. Shaikh *Abd-al-Nabi replied to him 
that he was a fool and a heretic- Then the muUis [Muslim theobgians] 
became divided into two parties* and one party took one side and one 
the other, and became very Jews and Egyptiatii br haired of each other. 
And pcmins of novel and whimsical opinions, in accordance with ihdr 
pernicious ideas and vain doubts^ coming out of ambush, decked the false 
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in the garb of the true, and wrong in the dress of rightp :»nd cast the cm- 
pOTr, who WHS pcisscssed of .in cxcclkni disposiijoiip and woi aii earnest 
rarcber after truiii, but very ignrjrant and a mere tyro, and used to the 
company of infidels -^nd hnsc persons, inTO perplexity, till doubt was 
heaped upon dotiht, nnd he lost all definite aim, and ihe straight wall of 
the clear lasv and oi firm religion wa;S broken down,, so that after live or 
m years not 4 trace of IsS^tm was left in him: and everything was turned 
topsy-turvy, p . , 

And Samanas [Hindu or Buddhut ascetics] and Brahmans (who as far 
as the matter of private interviews h concerned gained the ad vintage over 
every one in atuViung die hunor of interview's i^th His Maicsty, and in 
associating wnth himK and were in every way superior in reputation to all 
learned and trained men for their treatises on morals, and on physical and 
religious sciences, and in religious ecstasies, and stages of spirhuid progness 
and human perfections) bntught forw'ard proofs, l>;tvcd on reason and 
rrudiiiortal testimonyr for the truth of their own^ and iht fallacy of our 
religion, and inculcated their doctrine with such firmness and assurance, 
that they afTirjiicd mere imaginationi as though they svere self-cvideni 
facts, the truth of which ihe doubts of the sceptic n^uld no more skike 
''Than the mountains crumble, and the heavens he cicftf" And the Resur- 
rcctiorip and Judgment, and other details and traditiDiis, of which the 
Prophet wa.s the reposilorv'p he kid ail aside. And he made his couniers 
ecuitiiimlly liiteti to thcM reviUngs and attacks against our pure and taiy, 
bright and holy faidi. , . . 

Some time before this a BrahmaOp named Purukliotam. u^ho Iiad writ¬ 
ten a commentary on the Bonkr Incrtafe of (^Khiroil^fzd)^ liad 

hnd private interviews with him, and he hud asked him 10 invent particti- 
kr Sanskni names for all things in existenct. And at one time a Brahman^ 
named l>cbi, svlio was one of ihe interpreters of the MeihdffJiirara, woi 
pulled up the wall of the ca.silG sitting on a bedstead till he arrived near a 
bajeonys whkh the emperor had made his bed-chamber. Whilst thus sus^ 
pended he instructed Hi5 Maicsty in the secrets and legends of Hinduism, 
in the manner of worshiping idols, the firtp the sun and star*, and of re¬ 
vering the chief gods of thc*e unbelievers, such os Brahma, Mahadev 
[fihivajp Bishn [Vishnu b Kishti [ Krishna Ram« and Mahamo. (whose 
existence os sons of the human race is a supposition, but whose nonexist¬ 
ence is a certainty, though in their idle belief they bok cm some of them 
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iind some ay angels). Majcsly, on liearing furih-er how much 
ihc ptjopk of the country priz^cd iheir insiitutiuns, bcgiim lo look upon 
them with JSTection. . ^ . 

SdJiicnrnci agciin it wjii Shiiikh Taj ud^tltn. whoin he sent for. This 
shaikh tvai son of Shaikh ZakarTya of Ajrxlhim. , . . He had been a 
puptl cpf Rashid Shaikh Znm3n nt Punipi, author of a commentary on 
the Ptiihj (Ltiwafh)^ and of other CTtccUcnt works, was most exccllctii in 
Suhsm, and in the knowledge of theology second only eo Shaikh I bn 
*ArabT and had wriiicn a comprehensive commentary on the foy of jAr 
Soith (Ntitthaf nl Artiah)- Like the preceding he was drawn up ihe wall 
ijf the caide in a bLnikei, and His Majesty listened the whole night w 
his Sufic obscenities andi folUes. Tlie shaikh^ since he did tiut in any great 
degree feel himself bound by the iniunctions of the Jaiv. introdueed argu 
rnents corLccming the unity of esistenof, such as idle Sufis discuss>. and 
which eventually lead to license and ojicn heresy. * « « 

Learned monks also from Europe, who are called Padn. and have an 
Infallible head, called Pap^, whti is abk to change rdiginus ordinaticfa its 
he mav deem ads^isable for the ntument, and to whose authority kings 
niusi subuiil^ brought the GnspeL .and advqjiced proofs for the Trinity- 
His MajcBiy firinly believed in the truili of the Christian religion, and 
w-ishuig 10 spread the doctrines of JesuSt ordered Prince Murad to take a 
few Ic&soiis in Christ lamcy under gfxid auspices^ and charged Ahu I Faz! 
to rninslatc die GoipcL , . * 

Fire ivorshiptTS also came froin Nijusari in Gujarat* proclaimed the re- 
ligtoiL of Zardushi [Zarathdstmj as the true one, and declared rrveretice 
to fire lo be superior to r^try orher kind of worship, Thty^ also nttriicted 
the emperof^ft regard, and taught him ihe peculiar terms, the orduinnces, 
the rites and ceremonies of the KaianLms (a prC'Miiislim Persian dynatiy ]. 
Ar bsi he ordered that the sacred fire should be made over to the charge oJ 
Ahu1 Fazl and that after the imnner of the kings of Persia* in whose 
temples blazed perpetual fires, he should lake care it was never exun- 
guished night or day, for that it is one of the signs of Godi^ ojid one lighi 
from His lights, , , , 

His Mjjeiiy also called some of the yogis, and gave them at night pri¬ 
vate interviews* jiicluif ing into abstract truihs* their articles of fnitht iheJr 
uccut^ation; the influence of peniivcncis: their several practices and 
usages; the power of lieing ohsctit from the body ; ur iom akhcinyi physi- 
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ogni>my* and ihe power o£ omnipresence of the souL [IL 255-aGi passim, 

3241 

j^otc Ifl the titya leadings the condemnatioD of ptopheihDod by a philosopher 
at Akhnr's eouit^ which h said to have gofte un censured. 

[From Muhsin-i-Floh 111, 7 S-S 1 1 

Bill the greatest injury comprcJicndcd in a prophetic mission is the oliliga- 
tEon to submit to one like ourselves of die liuman species, who is suhieet 
to the incidentj] distempers and imperfections of monkind^ and who 
nevctthcltss conitiots nthers with severity, in eating, drinking, and in all 
ihcir other possessions, and drives them about Qkc brutes, in every dircc- 
titm which he pleases^ who tictlarcs every follower's wife he desires legal 
for hunself anti forbidden to the husband; who takes Ut himself nine 
wives^ whilst he aLbws no more than four 10 his fDllnwecs, and even of 
liiese wives he takes whichever he pleases for himscIF; and who grants 
intpimity for shedding blood to whomsoever he cliooses. On aeroum of 
what extdlciKyp un account of w'hat sdenoe^ is it neccsiafy to follow ihai 
man's command; and w^bat proof i$ there by his simple ward? His word, 
because it is only a word, has no chiiin of superiority over the words of 
Others* Nor is it possible to know which of the sayings be correctly his 
own, on accoum of the multiplicity of conttadlainns in the professions 
of faith. If lie be a prophet on the strengih of mirnclcs, then tlie dclercficc 
to Jt is very dependent; because j nijraclc is not iirmly established, and 
rests only upon ziaditinti or a demon i romanees^ , . . 

But if ii be said that every intelkcT has tiot the power o£ comprcticmlifi]^ 
the sublime prcc:cpt5, bur ihat ihe bnitnty of the Almighty C«t] created 
degrees o£ rejsun .ind 9 piirticular order of spirits, so dut he blessed 4 frvv 
of the itumbcr with superior saguciiy; ood that the mercifuj ligin of tights, 
by diffiisioii and guidance, exalted ibe prophets even above liiese intellects 
—If it be so, then a prophet is of little service to melt; for be gives instruc- 
rbti which they do not understand, or which their season (foes noi ap¬ 
prove, Then the prophet will propagate his doctrine by the swnrd; he says 
ID the inferiors: “My words arc above your understanding, and your 
study will not comprehend them.’' To the intelligent he says: “My faith is 
above the mode of reason.." Thus, his religinq suits neither the ignorant 
nor the wise. 
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The Dwinc Faith 

The Divine Faltk wais Sufi in conception, with ccremotiiai expressions borrowed 
(torn ZofoasTrianlsm. [l was atnciJy monatheistje and incarporaied Shrite ideas 
of the role of the nnj-jiahici ot interpreter of the faith. In bricu it appears to 
owe more to Uhm than to Hinduisin. Unfonuiwildy ihc beliefs and praclira 
of the Divine Eaitb are nowhere comprehensively stated^ They have to be 
pieced tojtcthcr from Abu'l Fairs 0/ Bada' 

unfs Sstecieii //jwowi ui-Tswdn{h) and Muhsin-i Finft School 

of Rritgiortf 

™e DIV|N£ faith's M0N0T>!E15M 

[From JVSnhstnd-FSnl, 0ahjtdTt-i-AMaTdkibf [ll, 7^-75! 

Know for certain that the perfect prophet ^nd learned aposikj the pos¬ 
sessor of fume, Akbaft that is. the lord of wdsdom, directs ui to icknowL 
edge that the sclf^iitcnt being Is the wistsi teacher, and otdains the crea¬ 
tures with absolute pc^wert so that the intelligent among them may t>c able 
to ufidcrstand his precepts; and as reason renders it evident ihai the world 
has a Crcatori slhmighty and alLwise, who has diffused upon the field of 
events among the scrvatitSj, subject to vicissuiidcst numerous and various 
benefits which arc worthy of praise and ihanksgEving; therefnrei according 
!□ the lights of our reason^ let m mvcstigale the mysteries of h*s creation, 
and, according to our knovvledge^ pour out the pfaises of bis Ijcnefiu, 

THE nfVr\-E faith's SUFI PIETY 

[From Muhsin4-FSni, Da6utio-*-Masihthf ill, 

Tn the sequel it became evidcni to wise tnen that emancipation is to be 
i^bialned only by the knowledge of truth conformably tvitb the p receipts 
iif the perfect prophet, the perfeci lord of fame, Akhar, ' 7 he Wise'"; the 
practices enjoined by him are: renouncing and abandoning the world; 
refraiiung from lu5t, ^nsuahty, cncenainment, slaughter of wbai fiossesses 
Lfe; and from appropriating to one^s self the riches of otlier meiu abstain¬ 
ing from women. dccdtH false acruiadon, opprcHion, intimiJaiion, foot 
ishness, and giving [to othersJ opprohrious titles. The endeavors for the 
recompense of the other world, and the forms of the true religion may be 
comprised in ten virtues, nametyp t) liberality and beneficence; 2) for¬ 
bearance from bad actions and repulsion of anger W'ith mildness; ab- 
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tdturncc frnm worldly desires; 4) care of freedom from the bands of %ht 
worldly cxi&icnce and violences well as accuniulatiug previom stores for 
the fitiurc r&id and perpetual worldj pEcty, wisdom, and devciuon, with 
frcijueni mcdiiatlons on ihe ccJnseijuenccs of actions; fi) sEreiigth of dcac- 
tertkus prudence in the desire of sublime actbns; 7) soft svjIk, gentle 
words, and pleasing speeches for everybody ; 8) giXKl wxieiy with brothers^ 
SD that their will may have the precedence to our own; 9) a j)erfect aliena¬ 
tion fmm the creatures, and a perfect attachment to ihc itiprcmc Being; 
10) puriheadon of the sou! by the yearning after God the alb|iist, and the 
union with the merciful X^rd, in such a manner that, as long as the soul 
divells in the br»dy^ it may think itself one with him and long tci join hinit 
until tile hour of separation from the body arrives* 

TH£ INFLUENCE OF lORO.ISTalSMISM 

[fiom Bada^utiif Muntaiikiii^ ^ IT, 

A second order was given that the sun should be ivorshipcd four times 
a day, in the iiuirrung and evening, and ai noon and midnight. His Mlie- 
esty had a bo one thousand and one Sanskrit names for the sun collected, 
and rrad them daily at noom devoutly turniug toward the sun; he then 
used in get hold of Ix>th ears, and turning himself quickly round about, 
used to strike the lower ends of his ears with lib fma. He also adopted 
several other pTytctices connected with sun-worship, 

DARA SHIKOH AND PANTHEISM 

Athar's mantle as a religious seeker fell not on his Jahangir or his 
grandsrin Shlh Jah^, but cm hts great-grandson Dfira Shikoh (t^j^- 
1659), Dara Shikob addressed himself, with perhaps more enthusiasm 
than insight, to the study of Hindu phEio$aphy and mystical practices. 
This was the more congenial because he himself woa a follower of the 
QadirT order of Suhs in rhe persons of Mian Mlrs^a {tl. if»j5) and Mulla 
Shah Badakhshum (d. i66t). 

Dara Shikoh is important from the present standpoint because he sym- 
Ixili^es the major danger threatening the tdigfous integrity of Islam in 
India, a mingling of the two seas of Muslim mystical pantheism and 
Hindu pantheism to batter dt^vvn the defenses of orthrdoxy. He symbol¬ 
ized hut did not intend ihitt threat; he himself svould have refected, a 
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charge of hcfcsy of unbelief. The widespread Sufi accept^ince of Ibn 
"Arabrs mys^iknl phibsophy and thdf interest in Hindu rnysiieism should 
be condemned as infidcliiy if Diira Shikoh is to be coEidemned fur infidel¬ 
ity^ Hcuvcvcr^ ihe subsequent unnsensus of the Muslim comniuiiily was 
that Data Shikoh's activities were dangerous to it and there is a strong 
presumption that Aorangzib^s pclitieal instincts were finely tuned to 
strong weaves of Muslim sentimcni when^ after il'ic war of successiutii, for 
his own ambitious purposes he had Diir3 ShJkoh condcniiied as a hefede 
and executed. 

The readings ^vhich follow are intended to illustrate first die pantheistic 
tendency in D5rj Shikoh's i bought—tendency, not fulfiElmettl^ for he 
pears to stop short of ^tsscidng the complete absor|>tinn of the mystic in 
Grid’s essence—and second his efforts to find common ground between 
Hindu and MusIIhl 

Tfit Mystic Push 

[From D5r3 Shikoh^ pp. a&| 

Herr is the iocrei of tinily {lawhld)} O frimdr understand It; 

Nowhere debts anythirtg butGod* 

All that you see or know other than HtrUj 

Verily a vparate in o^tKk but in dsenre one with God, 

^ T V I 

Like an ocean b the essence ot the Supirtne Self^ 

Ukc forms in water are ail sgult ant} obpects; 

The ocean hearing and stirring wkbih, 

Tranjforttis tteelf inio drops, wavics jitd bubbles, fp. 14 ! 

So long as it docs not realize its separatton from the ocean. 

The drop reniaJru a drop; 

So king he dots nor know himself to be the Creator^ 

Tile created reclaim a created, 

O you, in qiie« of God, you seek Him cverywhenei 
You verily am the God, not apart fram Himf 
Already in the midst of the bouadlei* ocean, 

Yoor quest membLes the Search of a drop for the ocean! |p» 16 ] 

[From Dir^ Shikoh^ Hm^khS td- Afipn, p. idf 

Dost thou wish to enter thr circle of cieii of dlummaJion P 
Then cease talking and be in the "rtate**; 
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By proic$^mii the unity of Qod, thou ^ast not become d mDnorfch^iw* 

As the tongue cannot taste sugar by only uttering its namc^ 

[From IRASB. Vo!. V* No. r, ^ i^\ 

Paradise is ihcrc whtfe no muiU ocLsti— 

Where the ooisc of hU dlscussktfit and debate U not Ktaid. 

May the world become free from the noise of mulldf 
And none ibnnld pay m y kced to bk decrees I 

In the city where a tnulla resides. 

No wise man ever 

The God'f Mojt Perfea Re't^eiation 

The following is taken froni^ Dari Shikoh** Lfanslation of fiiiy'two Lfpanishads, 
completed in tfifyn He uses, the third person in referring to himself- 
[From Hasmt. Data pp. 36o-6flJ 

Prubed be the Bcitig. that one nmong who&c (aernal secrets is the dot iii 
the (letter^ htsmaillh in all the heavoily bt^kSp and glorified be 

the mother of books. In the hiJy Qur an Is the token of His gbfbiis name; 
nnd die angels and the heavenly bc»hs and the prophets and the saints are 
all comprehended in this fKime. And be the blessings of die iUmighty upon 
the best of His creatures, Muhamtnad, and upon all his children and upon 
his companions tiniversallyf 

To proceed; whereas this unsohtitnus faqir [a religious tnendicam]« 
Muhammad Dara Shikoh in the year 1050 after Hijra f 4 J>. 11140] wctie 10 
Kashmir, the resemblance of paradise, and hy thir grace of God and the 
favor of the Infinite, he there obtained the auspidntis opportunity of 
meeting the most perfect of the perfects, tlie Bower of the gnostics, the 
tiitnr of ihe tutors, ihe sage of ibe ^es, the guide of the guides, the unitor- 
bn accomplished in the Trurh* MuJIa Shah, nn whom be ibe peace of God. 

And whereas, he was impressed with a longing to behold the gnostics 
of everv sect, and to hear \hc lofty expressiuns of monotheisuix and had 
cast hii eyes upf>n many books of mysticism and h^d ivriitcn a number of 
Treatises therttsn, and as ihe thirst of invcsiigaiion for unity, which is a 
boundless ocean, became every moment increased, subtle doubts came into 
his mintl for which he had nn possibility of solution, except by the word of 
the Lord and the directiotj of the Infinite. And whereas the holy Quf*iin 
IS mostly allcgoricaL and at the present day. persons thoroughly conversant 
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wiili the ^uhileiics iKcfttnf art very rare, he becaffle desirous of bringing 
in view all ihc licavcnly bouks^ for the very M-'ords of God themselves arc 
their own commentary; and what might be in one book comfwncliouSi in 
another might be found diJTusivc, and fmm the detai! of one, the concise¬ 
ness of the other might become comprehensible. He had therefore, cast his 
eyes on die fkKjk of Moses, the Gos;kK ihe Psalms, and culwr scripiurei, 
hut the e^cpbiiation of mtinoiheism in them also w;is com|>endi[>u& and 
enigmatical^ and from the slovenly translaLions which selfish persum had 
made, their purport was not intelligible. 

1 hereafter he conEideitd, aJ to why the disctissiiin about moiiotheL&ni is 
H> c^mspicuous in indiq^ and why the Indian tlieulogians and mystics of 
the ancient school do not disavow the Unity of Gtxl nor do they find any 
fault ivith the ujiitarians, but their belief is petfect in this respeett on the 
rjtFfccr hand, the ignor^imuscs of the presem age—the highwaymen in the 
f>aih of Gnd—who have establishetl rbcmsejvcs for erudites and whc^. fall¬ 
ing into the tracts of polemics and molestation, and apostatizing through 
disavowal of the true proficienis m God and monoLhcisin, dispby resist- 
lincc against all the words of unitarianLsm^ u hich are most c vide hi from 
the glorious QurMn and the authende tfnditioas of indlihiublc prophecy. 

x^tid after verifications of these circumstances. Jt appeared that among 
this most anrient pmp1c» of all iheir heavenly Ixx^ks, which nre the 
Vain, the Yetjiir I he S^rtitt V^da, and the Aihitnfa Vaij^ together 

with a number of nrclinances^ descended upon the prophets of tliose times, 
the most ancient of whom was Brahman or Adam, on whom be the peace 
fd God^ this purport is manifest from these books^ And it can also be 
ascenaintd from the holy Qur^ati, that diere i$ no nation w'ithout a 
prophci and without a revealed scripture, for it hath been said: *^Nor dn 
Wc chaiiisc until Wc raise an apostle'" (Qur^an 17.15), And in another 
verse: ''.And there is not a people but a svarncr Juis gone among them'' 
(Qur'an :i5J4). And al another place: "Certainly We sent Oar apostles 
with clear argumeiiLS, and sent down with them the Book and the meas- 
unc** (Qur'an 57^5)^ 

And the lummarn &onnm of these four books^ which contain all the 
secrets of the Path and the conitmplativc cierciscs of pure monniheism, 
ace called the Upanef^Aais [Upantshads\, and the people of that lime have 
writien comnicntaiics with complete and diffusive intcrprctatiDns thereon: 
and being still understood as the best part of their religious worsbipv they 
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are alwayj studied. And ^vhcreii^ this unwiicitaus seeker after the Truth 
had in vrew ihe principle of ibc fundamental uuhy of the pewnality and 
not Arabic^ Syriac, Hebrew* and Sanskrit janguages, he wanted in make 
without any worldly motive, in ii clear style, an exact and literal transla- 
tlou of ibc Upun^{Aiit into Persian. For it is .1 treasure of monotheism and 
there are few thoroughly conversant widi it even amnng the Indbns. 
Thereby he also wanted to solve the mystery which underlies their efforts 
to conceal it hom the Muslims. 

And as li diii petiod the city of Entnarej, which is the center of the 
sciences of this communityv was in certain telations with this sorkcr of the 
Truth* be assembled together ihe pandits j Hindu schofarsj and the sann- 
yasis [Hindu aiccucs or muiiks], who we/e the most learned of their 
time snd pr<i(iciciii in the tJpanc^Aai ... in the year lofiy after Hijra; 
and thus every dilEcidt)^ and every sublime topic which he had 
desired or thought and had Itjokcd far and not found, he obtained 
fn>m these essences of the most ancient books, and without doubt or sus¬ 
picion, these bcx>ks arc firsi of all heavetdy books in point of Time, and 
the wuroc and the fountainhead of the ocean o£ umtyp in conformiiy w'ith 
the holy Qur’an. 

Happy Is he^ who having abandoned the prejudices of vile selfishncsip 
sincerely and with the grace of (ktd, rentuincmg all partiality, ihall study 
a ud comprehend this translation entitled The Greai Sea^ei 
knowing k to be a translation cd the words of God. He shall become 
imperishablr, fearless, unsoLicituits, and eternally lii)craiai. 


THE REACTION AGAINST PANTHEISTIC 
MVSTICJSM 

The leader of the religious opposition to pantheistic mysticism and to 
neglect of the ShaiTa was Shaikh Ahmad Sirlundl □l-Mnj:tdilid-i-AlLi- 
TUaiii (the Renewer of Iskm at the JkrgiiiniiLg of the Second Muslim Mil- 
knnlum^p Born at Sirhiiid in the East Purijidi in i5f£^* he fretjticntcd the 
society of Abu 1 Fad 4nd his brother Fatzsi at Agra. In 15^^ he ^vai in¬ 
itiated into the Naqshbandi order of mystics. He Incurred the di^p)ensure 
of Jahangir br his unbaiding opposition to the Shfa who were pwexM 
at court, but was restored to favor before his death in 1624. 
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Shjikh Ahm:ic! Sirhiridi'i grc^t achieve mem was paraclpxically kq win 
Indian hbm awjy Irc^m Sufi csirernistti hy mc.ins of mystbism ItselL 
Pcrhaj>^ hh Wiis due U> derp persoiJ;il tinfJer(tJi*ding t>f dtc mean^ 

ing and value uf whai he rejected. To cseplain briefly: the mysiica! acb^l 
of Ibn "Arab! bolds ibai Being i 5 one: js AlDb, and that everything is His 
manifesto don or emanaiion^ CW is neither trajiscendcm nor immanent. 
He is All. Crcalion is only God's yearning to know Himself by e^preying 
Himself. Ac ihe end of the mystic pulb (fana) the mystic knows himseJf 
to be iiimselL God*3 essence and His attributes (c^-» individual Sufi scck- 
eri) arc One. 

Shaikh Ahmad of Sirhind replied diat Ibn VArabI and his schfjol were 
merely talking of the mystic stage of aiimhtbiiDn (fana) and that this 
Is not the final stage uf reality* At the stage of annihilation the mystic is 
ipfo fiti-fo ahsorSscct in ibe licing of CkwJ and utterly oblivions id anything 
other than Gtxl. Ibn *Anibi i$ confusing the subjective with the nh}ccU%‘e. 
Ill facL says Shaikh AhmacL !bn 'Arabl mus^ sdll he aware of the world in 
order tu Identify it with God, udierwise he As-otild have talked only of 
God. Shaikh Ahmad argues that beyond aniiihilatiori h a stAte which, he 
says^ Ibn LArabj did not reachn in which the mysllc cspericitces the truth 
that GL>d is beyond comprehension through intuit ion. Hence man must 
fevert to rcvcbiinn and lo the religious sciences based on revelation, in 
other words to the Sharfa of the ulsmiii^ SJtaikh Ahmad Ifuists that the 
unly r^biion tieiwccn God and the world is that of Creator and created 
and all talk of iiniun or identity is heresy born of subjective mystic mis- 
concept in ns. 

These views Shaikh Ahmad propagaied jn his Loitert 
wTiuen to his disciples and oihers^ About five hundred and thiit)^ in alh 
they form a great classic of Indu-Muslim religious liiernture. 

Mym< Uftw7i With God h Ow/y 

[From Shaikh Ahniad Sirhindi* folios 52“5lb] 

The divine unity which Sufis cnoounier on dwir way is of two kinds, 
unity of cuperience” (fsuhtd-i-shuMhlf) and ^unity of existence" {taiMst- 
"Unity of experience” is seeing only one thing, ihai is to say. 
the traveler on the mystic paili witnesses only oneness. “Onily of existence^ 
is considering that only one thing csjsts and couceivUig all cbe as non- 
existent^ believing that nonexistence is a mere- tcvtfic and ;intithesis 
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[logically I uf that one cxiitcncc, ol cxisicnce"' is of the order of 

positive knowledge and '"tiiuty of exjjtfis of ihc order of abij^olulcly 
certain kno^v ledge. ^'Unity of cJtpcricnce" is among the neccssafv stages 
of ilte mysuc p;3ih because anmbiLitiun of die self is noi established with- 
om this oneness anti widiout that real insight is rtoi jmsible. 

The overwhelming power of the vision of the unity of God es such that 
it is impossible to see ivhai is beyond the state of annihilaiion of the self 
(fana)< Contrary to that is the ''unity of existence"; * * ^ There is noth¬ 
ing in the heart which shall came the denial of kntjwledge of what is be¬ 
yond at the time of attaining knowledge of die imiLy of Grid, Eor cjtample, 
when somcDne ohLakts a certain knowledge of the existence oF the sun^ 
the actainmcDt of ihai knnw'Icdge dr^s not cause him to think chat the 
Stars do not also exist at the same lime. Hut at the time when he saw 
the sun he will certainly noi sec the stars* w'har he has witnessed will 
only be the sun^ M die time w'hen he does not see the stars, he knovvs that 
the stars arc wi nanexistent^ indeed he knows they CKisi, but arc hidden 
and ovcxixanic by the brilliance of the sun« This person is in a position 
to contradict tlio$e who deny the existence of the stars for he kuow$ it w^as 
only that the knowledge of their existence had not yel been attiified by 
him. Then the dticttiiic of unity of exisicncc, which is the denial of 
everything except the Self of the Divine^ is at war with bc^th rtison and the 
ShaiTa in cdtUradistinctiQn to unity of cKpericnce in which in its visualize 
Ing of unity no opposition ttn itiem occurs. For example, at the lime of 
sunriie m deny tlw existence of the stars is to deny fact. At the same time 
when the Stars ate not seen* there is no opposition; rather their invisibiliTy 
is due lo the superiority of the light of the sunj if onc*s vision becomes so 
powerful as not to be alTcacd by the light of the sun, the stars will be seen 
separately from the sun. TTiij power of vUion is possible in the "station" 
of absolute truths 

Thus the statements of some shaikhs who arc apparently op[K>icd to 
the True Way, and lead some men toward ihe doctrine of unity of exist¬ 
ence as, for example, Ahu Mansur al-HallUj in his statement, "1 am Godp" 
and Abu Yazid Blsiaml, "Praise be to McT and jiuch like. It is proper 
that people must be led toward "unity of experience"' and that opposition 
to that doatine be repelled. Whenever what is other than God Most High 
w'as hidden to them, ihej uttered those phrases in the grip of ecstasy and 
they did noi uSirm anything but God. The meaning of "I am the Truth" 
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is thai He is the Truth, not 'T* jal-Hallilj]; since he does rajt see himself 
he [;il-Hallaj J does not establish that it is he who secs himsetf and he calls 
what lie secs Gud. ThU n unbeliet Here no one tiuiy speak because not 
to alhrm a thing is new [neccssariljfj to deny its existence and iliis is 
exactly u'hat "unity of existence'* docs. For I say ihar to affirm nothing; is 
not to deny anything. Indeed at this stage on the mystic path there is utter 
amazemcni [at the Giory of God j and all ctJininatidi become iiieiTcctivt. 

And in “Praise be to Me!" the huUiiess of God is meant, not the holi¬ 
ness of die mystic, because God liai become completely raised beyond the 
mystic's sight, . . . Some mystics db tvit give vent to such expressions in 
the state of real cenaimy, which is .1 state of ama-^cment. When they pass 
beyond this stage and arrive at .ibsolucc certainty, they avoid such expres¬ 
sions altogether and do not transgress proper boimdi. 

In these limes, many of those who cLiim to live as Sufis have pmpgaicd 
“uniiy ot existence" and do not know anything beyond that: iliey have 
remained behind m real knowledge and have reduced the statements of 
the shaikhs to meanings of their own imagining and have held them up as 
guides for their own general ton making current their ow*ii wicked secrets 
by means of these conceptions. !f there arc exprtssiotu in the sialcmenis of 
some of these shaikhs which lead to unity of existence, they must be at¬ 
tacked. , . . 

Thtr Shar?a h ike True Religioui Way 

I From Shaikh Ahtnad Sirhindl, folios ^^-bj 

The Pmplict says that there are three pans to the Sharfa, knowledge, ac¬ 
tion, and sincere belief. Until these three parts arc verified the Sharfu is 
n.it verified. When the Sharfa is verified God's satisfactinti « ohuiincd and 
this IS superior to all else, “Miiy God Most High be satisfied with alt of 
theml" Therefore the 5har?j is a guaramee of all these blessings and 
there is no purpose in seeking anything beyond the Sharra. Tlie Way and 
the Truth, which for iJie Sufis have become distinct, hcdi are servanis of 
the Sharfa, On the perfection of the third pari of the Sharfa which is sin¬ 
cere belief—the aim in acquiring the first two parts of the ShaiTa is the 
perfection of the Sharfa and not anything else. Tlie states and suiioiis 
,md gnosis which happen to die Sufi along hi-S way arc not among the 
purposes of the SharTa, Tlie tmaginings, the ideas, and the dark thoughts 
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of ihc npvicc rtf the having paiscil beyond nil ihdc musi resell ihe 
stage of jc4^uiesecnte in Godl die end oE ilic stiga of the pilgriTn$ of the 
my Stic path and the object ti-f the greatest desire. Uafortutiately^ the aim 
of psising beyond the stages of iht Way to the reality beyond is not juil to 
obtain that sincere belief which is the real cause of acquiesce rice in Godn 
, . . Short-sighted people count the attainment of the various states and 
stages of the mystic path among theif aims and consider the appearance 
of God and His manifestations among the things ici be most desired, [n 
ihc end, they remain imprisoned in their thoughts and in their imagin¬ 
ings and deprive themselves nf the perfections of ihe SharTa. 

Retcla/iofi anJ Rccorieitcd 

(From Shaikh Ahmad SirhEinli, fulios 

The Prophet of God is die l}clovcJ of God; everything which b gcrfid 
and desired is for the sake of the beloved of God, As Ciod has said in the 
holy yu^*t^n^, “No dciubt your conduct aod character is the best,'^ ond^ 
*"You are without doubt amung the popheti and cn the right pili/' and, 
‘‘This is the only right (?ath that yon folbw^ and you dfj not follow the 
wrong path.*" Hjs pec^pie have called him die straigiu road and what is 
nuisidc Ins way of life is forbidden, As the Prophet has said^ 'Tluiiks 
should be given that the Prophet has ihnwn a right p;iih for the pctiple^ 
He also said that inner belief perfects outward observance and that 
there is not a bain breadth of contradiction between the two. For example* 
ntji to tell lies is Sharfa and tu condemn lying dioughts m the heart is 
the Way (tarkja) and inner reality It this ctiiulcmnation is 

possible but with hesitation and great effort^ it is the Way and if it corner 
about without great hesitation it is inner reality* Then in truth, interior 
belief, w^hich U both the Way and the Truth, is slmw^n furthi this is the 
Sbarfa, When the travelers w^hn follow the way of neprnach encounter 
anything which is o[}eAly at war with the Sharfa and adopt ii, they fall 
victim to intoxkaiirtii and are overcome by the mystic state {hal)^ If they 
pass beyond that Atage and return to it^hrietyi cip|JCksiE:ion to the Sharta b 
completely removed and destroyed. 

For example, a grrjup of the intoxicated limit their iznaginatiDn to them¬ 
selves and consider the Ferson of God to be encompassed by the world. 
iTiis view is opposed to the opinion of the orthodox ubmil. They assert 
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ihc wuy cjf ^Lf^ididonal) knfiwEcdgc, Wh^ncvcf, drspkt ditf fact that the 
Person of GcmI i? uiilimiietj by any categorical manckies^ anti despite 
the Lict that to injea somcLhing init^ the Person of God ifi it> oppose the 
clear statcincnl that He h ioetfablc atid inscrutable, the Sufis assert diat 
Hlj Person is timirrophe with the vvorltl, then indeed they dwell in eon- 
fusion, follVp and mere ignorance^ Wtsat has Gvii to do with the Injection 
of human ideas and liaiitations Into His ¥ct&on} Tiic Sufo must give the 
excuse that their inieniion Is to understand the first minircsiation of Ged 
and tliat when they see diat manifestation they dti not know it for what 
jt is^ and they interpret it as God Himscih . * ^ 

The Person of God Most High h most nearly understood hy the ortho 
tk)x ulama when they that He is inclfable and tncompanible and that 
whatever is beyond Him is something additional to that manifestatinn. If 
that manilestation of Him is proved it isi\l be known ihat it is beyond 
ihe brmnds of His essence and it will pot be said that the hrnits of that 
manifestation arc the limits of God's essence. Tlius the vicwjioint of the 
ubma is more lofty ihan the vtewpoi.m of the Sufc^ The Person of Gnd 
according to the Sufis Is in fact implied tfi the essence of God according 
to the or^ndox ulaml. Nearness and asscKbuon with the Person of God 
and the agnxment of interior knowledge with the sdenoes of ihe Sharfa 
is [lerfcct and complete. . - , 

Tlic station of truth is higher Lban the station of saintship; higher 
I had that still is the station of prophet hfiod and the bmmiedge which 
came by inspiration and by rcvebiion to I he holy Pmphci. Iletwcen 
know ledge by resTlatiun and knowledge by inspiration there is only a 
dificicnee of process. . . . Revebtioo is clear cui and inspiration, opiiuon, 
Foi: levckiuoji is through the medium of angels and angels arc inttoccnij 
there is no imputaiion of ermr to them. 

Although inspiratiDn has a high religious status and is ol the heart, 
and I he heart is of tlie Divine Order, nevertheless, it is connected with 
ihe reasai) and the lower self ond however much one is on guard against 
the lower self, ii never rises beyond its own qualities. The ability to err 
finds 3 home in it. But one muiC know that the survival of the qualities 
of djc likwcr self and its contentment is a benefit and an advamage. Lf the 
bw’cr self is completely forbidden k(tm mimifesting its qualilies, the w^ay 
of moral and spirirual development is obstructed. The soul w’ould atuin 
the rank of an angel and it would be imprisoned. Iis progres is by means 
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of opptjsiiioii bciwccn k and ihe lower seJL If no oppofiiion remains how 
shoU drvcltjpjncni occur? 

Agiiinst Rulers Misled by Wielded Vltimu 
ITrum Shaikh Ahmad Sirhlndi, folios 

I'hc sultjn in relation to iho world is like Lite soul in relation to the bod}^^ 
!f the soul is healthy^ die bfKiy is heakhyi and if the i$ sickp die body 
is sick. The integrity <if the ruler mcjns the integrity of the world; his cor- 
rupiion, the corruption of the world. It is known whai has befallen the 
people of faljm. NotwiihsEnnding the presence of Islam in a foreign landv 
the infirmity of the Muslim community in previous gencraciotis did not 
go be>ond the paint where the Muslims followed rheir religion and the 
unbelievers followed theirs.. As the Qur’an says, "For you* your way* for 
mc^ my way^” * - . 

In the previous genemdon, in the very sight of men, unbelievers turned 
to the way of dominatton, the riles of unhelief pnevailed in the abode of 
Llamp and Muslims were loo weak to show forth the mandates of the faith. 
If they did, they were killed. Cryjiig aloud thdr troubles to Muiuimmad^ 
the beloved of Gr>d, those who bdieved in him lived in ignominy and dis- 
gmoc; those who denied him enjnyed the prestige and respect due to Mus¬ 
lims. and with their feather brains condoled w-ith Islam. The disobedient 
and those ivbo denied Muhammad uicd in rub the salt nf densiun and 
scorn imo the wounds of tisc faithful. The sun of guidance vias hidden 
behind the veil of error and the light of truth was shut out and obscured 
behind the curtain of absurdity. 

TiHiay, when the good tidings of the downfall of ivhar was prohibiting 
Islam fije^ the death of Akbar] and the accession of the king of Islam 
[ijc^ Jahangirj ii reaching every cornerp the commiuiuy of tile fiiithful 
have made it their duty to l>e the helpers and asstSLanu of the ruler and 
to take as their guide die spreading of the Holy Law and the itrcngihen- 
ing of the community. This assistance and support is becoming cficcuve 
both by word and deed. In the very early days of Islam the most successful 
pens were those which clarilicd problems of Hujy Law and which propa^ 
gated theological opinions in accordance svith the Quran, the Sunna, and 
the consensis of the commuiiiiy, so that such errors and innovations as did 
appear did noi lead people astray and end in their cormpdon. This role is 
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pcculijif Eo ihc ojthtKiox tilams ivbo should atw^y£ Look to the invisible 
world. 

Worldly ulamii Tvhi.»se wwldly aspirdiions are their religion— 4 ndeed 
dieir convcj^iiiion Is a hital potsoo and ihcir cnrnjption is cunt^igLaut, * . * 
In the generation before diis^ every caLimity which nppcarcd arose bom 
die evil dcsirti oE dicje [Kofde. They misict! rulers. The icvcitiy^wii seas 
who wenE on the road of error were lost Ikciusc the rtilcr enforced liis 
errors on others and the majority of the so^allcd ignorant Sufis of this 
time uplield the dcdsioni of ihc wicked tiLunii—their corruption was also 
contagious. Obviouslvj if somconcH notwiilmanclifig assistance of every 
kindt commits an error^ and a schism occurs in Islamt that error should 
be reprehended. Bui these hnicful people of little capiial always wish tu 
cnmll themselves among the helpers of lsl;im and to beg importunately. 
. , These disobedient people worm Lhcir way into ihc cunfuknee of the 
generous and consider ihcmscLves to be like heroes, « ^ . It is hoped diaL Ui 
these times, if God wilk^ the worthy will be honored with royaJ company. 


SHAH WALI-ULLAH 

llic insunct of Indian Islam far tolerance jind llesdbitity a condidon 
of its survival is symbollsced in the life and thought of Shah Wall^Ullah 
of Delhi (f jroj“i76i), who svrotc during the decline of the Mughal empire 
and before Indiaji Islam felt ihe impaa of U'estern thought. He translated 
the Qur*an inio Persian^ wroic QuKaJiLc commcntaiics, wai a student of 
tradiiiun, scholasiie theology, and jurisprudeiMre, and praaked Sulism, 
Hit signlfkanee as a religious thinker is siitl being csitmaicd but his WTit- 
ings indicate thui Indian Islam had survived [lie intellectiial and religious 
trials of the si?uccnth and scvcnictnth ctmuries without loss of vitality 
and catludicky. Shah Wali-Ullah helped to insure that at least among 
Muslims there no bitter rcligioui strife to complement the political 
strife m India after Autangath^s dcaih. Shah Wali-Uliahp in the readings 
which foifow, is to be observed teaching the old lessons of devution to 
tlic Sunna of ihe Prophet and the need for breadth and toletanec m 
imerpreiifig the mandatca of the Siuifra. 
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The Imitation of Muhamnmd 

[FroiD Th^ Xfushm Vol XLVp No^ 4 (ir. hy Eahbar), pp. 336-37] 

Know thui tlic key ol luppities^ w following the Sunm ancJ imitatipg 
Gcd'i apostle in all hii goings out and aamingj irip in his rnuYcmeFits and 
Lints of tjuicsccnce, even m the manner of his eating, his deponment, his 
sleep, and his spcedi. 1 do not say chat concerning his manners in mailers 
of religious oUervaiiDes abiic, because die re is no reason to neglect the 
traditions which have tome down eoncerning tlicmj noy^ that has to do 
with all die malterfi of use and wont* ht in ihai unrestricted foltow-^ 
ing ariscs.^ God said* "*Say, If you love Goii, fiolbw me and God will bvc 
you^^ (Qiir*an 3 . 29 ). And Me said, "'What the aptjstlc has hroughi you re¬ 
ceive, nnd whai he has forbidden you refrain fnr^m’" (Qur^^ 59-7)' So you 
muil sii while putting on trousers and stand whde putting on a turbans 
you must begin wiih tlic right foot when putting on your sanddtv and cat 
with vuur right hand; when cutting yntir naiU ycni must begin tviih the 
forefinger of the right hand and finish with its thiintb; in ihe fixit you 
must begin with die liede trw! of the right foot and finish widt the little 
toe d£ ihc left. It is ihe same in all your movemcnis and limes of ijuies- 
cenccp Muhaniniad b. Aslam used not to eat a mclofi becaiiic the manner 
in which God's apostle aie it had nm been rransniitted to him, A certain 
man was unmindfid and began to put on the tcit shuc first* so he made 
.itoitement for that with a i^urr |a measure] of wheat. Now it is ikH fitting 
to be bx in such matters and say ihat dib is one of the things which per¬ 
tain to use and wont, so that there is no point in following the Prophei 
regarding itj because diiU will lock against you an importajiL gate ot 
happiness^ 

Lrgid hi^erpr^Mim 

or legal inierprctalioii is ihe proens whereby the student trf the Shaj|*a 
jrrit’cs 41 detcimifffliiaiis of the Holy Law Ln circumstances not already covered 
by previous dccisloiij^ LcgjJ Ituerpretalion is the sole me jus oC adapting the 
Shatra to chnngisig socbl drcumsiances while ycl preserving the ideal o^ 
orthotioKy, ijc., of foliawitig m the footsieps of the Prophet in obedienre to a 
God'revealed Uw, The problem of legal iiiierprctaiion has come lo the tore in 
cverj^ period of cmi* tor the Indo-Musllm community, whether in the newly 
founded state of Pakisuin ax in Shah WaJl-UEoh** eighicenth ccnuiry, when 
Muslim pow-er was mpulty disiutcgtatiriig. Shah Wall-Ullah advisers inierprctcrs 
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of the hw w avoiil ^.rbitraiinqss afiJ dotrutUve controviiny, and mthcr lo 
apply the Golden Mcan^ 

[Frorn TAf Mmlim WorlJ^ Vo-L XLV, No. 4^ pp. pasiint; 

The tnn: n;;iliire of Itg^l intcrprctatbjn (//riAdJ), undmtood from die 
dificGur^ of scholiifSi is exhausfjve endeavor m uodcrsiiinding the deriva¬ 
tive principles of [he Hoty Canon l^w by means of detailed arguments, 
their generj being based tm tour dcfnartmnenu: t) The Holy Botsk |uhc 
Qur'^tn Jj 2) The example and precept of the Prophet | the Suiina |; ;j) The 
coitseQ5US of opinion of the Muslim community; 4) The application of 
ana logy p 

Let if be undcfsNKHl fmm thi& that legal intcrprciation is wider than 
[ije„ not confined 101 the exhaustive endeavor to pcrocJve the principle 
worked out by cariicr scholars, iiu matter whether such an endeavor leads 
Lo disagreement Of agreement with these earlier sclwilars. !l is not Umiied 
by the consideration whether thij endeavor is made with or wiihoni ai<i 
received from some of the earlier scholars in their notification of the 
of tpjcstiuns invoK'ed m a given issue and their notilication over 
the sources of the principles through detailed ,iTguTiieftis, , , , 

I Al'Haghawt saidj **.An interpreter of the Law' » one who oornbines in 
himself five types of knowledge: 1) the knowledge of the linok of God 
the Glnriniix; the knowledge of the Otample and precept of the Pcophct 
(peace be on him and his de 3 £ciidafits)| 3) the knowledge of the speeches 
of the schobrs of yore rcc<H-ding their consensus of oj>ijiion and their dif¬ 
ference of opinion; 4) the knowledge of the Arabic language? and 5) the 
knowledge of analogy, which is the method of elidting the principle from 
iht Qnr'an or the Hadhh when the prtneipk is not fourul unequivocally 
in ihc statu Lcs of the Qur^an^ the Haditht aiid the oomensus of opininxi^ 
"It is inonnbeiit that of the knowkdge of the Holy Book he should 
possess the knowledge of the abrogating and the abrogated passages, 
the summary expressions and die full cxprcidotis, the general ordinances 
and the particular ones, the sound verses and the ambiguous vetses. the 
disapprovals, prohibitions, permiasinus and approvals, and obligations. 

‘\\xiJ of the Hadrdi he must rccDgniM the perfectly sound Hadidi, the 
weak ones, the ones supported by mmplctc cbiiins of narmiors going 
hack lo the Prophet ihc ones in w'hich the chains of namiofs omit ihe 
names of the Companions who inmsmiited die Hjdilh. And he musi know 
the applkntioii of the Hudith upon the Qurin and of the Qur’in upon 
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ihtt HadTih, VO th3X if he finds a Ridith, the outward meanings of which 
da not am form to the of the Bf>okp he should get gnided righiJy 

to bring out its bearing, for tlie H.idlth Is an exposition nf the Book, and 
does not contradta itn Of the HndUh it is obligatory U|K!n him to know 
only those svhich fcbte to the principles of the Moly Laiv, and not the rest 
which contain sioricSr accounts of events* und admonitions. 

"And likewise^ it is incumbent that he should possess ti^c lexical knowh 
edge necessary to understand the passages in the Qur'an and the Hadlth+ 
But it Is nni required that he should encompass the entire vrxahuUry of 
Arabic. He should so polish up his linguistic knowledge that he may be in 
a posttson 10 understand the real import of Arabic phrases ici an extent 
which may guide him to the intended meanings iti different contexts and 
circumsLinceL This requirement is there because the Holy Canon Law 
is addressed in Arabic* He ivho dt>cs not know Arabic will not rccognirte 
the meaning intended by the Liw-givcr {ipC., die ProphetJ, nor will he 
understand what the companions and the successors of the companions 
said of prinaplcs, nor will he understand the mc> 5 t importimt judgments 
given by the jurisconsuhi of the community. He should knuw Arabic wdl 
so dial hb judgment clocs not itand opposed lo theirs, m whidi ca^c his 
judgment will involve viobdon of the consensus. And when he knows 
the major portion of each of these departments of knowledge* he is an 
interpreter of the Law, and the exhaustive krK^wledge of nil these h ncrt 
a condiuom And if he is ignorant of one of these five departrncats then 
his path is to follow [ii, not m indulge in legal interpretation j, even li 
he U profoundly learned m die school of one of the bygone [mams [the 
founders of one of the fuur schii^als of Muslim law]* It is not allowable 
for sucli a man to be invested with the ttnius of d judge, or to he a 
candidate for a position in which he might give iudgmems. And if these 
sciences arc combi fied in him* and he shuns evil passions and innu vat ions, 
claihcs himself with rcibcs of pieiy* and abstains from tiiajnr sins, not 
persisting in minor ains, then it is oUowahle that he may take up the re¬ 
sponsibility of the odicc of 3 jtidge atid may exercise his personal discre¬ 
tion in the Holy Law using legal interpretation atiJ may pronounce hU 
judgment. And he whf^ does not combine in himself these conditions 
musc^ in miuicrs that might conLcrfi him* follow him who docs combine 
them.” [The quotation from al-JiaghawI ends here.] . x . 

Scholl have differed in the matter of ratification of interpreters of 
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the bw+ prontiuucin^ di^crciitlj^ an ific dcriviiiive issuer where no conclu¬ 
sive judgment is to be found. Is catb of these intcqireiers of ihe bw cor- 
rect or ii only one of them correct? .... [The author reviews ilic opin¬ 
ions uf various juihofides, and fuially quotes al4iaijd^wfp| 

Al-Baidawl said in 7'Af Siag^J (At-Mmhaj ): "The most preferahte view 
is thiit which comes soiindly fram at^hafi'i: 'In every occurrence there 
a (iscd verdict upon which there is an indicatiotu^ Whiclicvcr interpreter 
of the ]jiw finds out that irLdic^itinfi^ hits the target^ and whichever faib or 
find ii OUT, misses the target, although he is not sinful on that aecountt 
for legal inierprctaiion. vvhich is the 3um tota! of the search of arguments, 
is preceded by argumenis? and the indication upon the error matle crimes 
afcer the x-erdku If two different legal iuterptetatinns were in be regarded 
iriact this would be a concurrence of tAvo contradictions. Anti the inter¬ 
preter of the 1.1 w^ tnissing the target of truth is not sinful either because 
the Prophet ((leace be on him!) vaid: 'Whoso hits the target, ihilj have 
two rewards, and whoso misses ii^ shill have only one rcAvard/ 

'1r IS said that if the verdict is fixed, then he wliosc position is contrary 
to ii does not judge according to what Allah had revealed, and io is i 
transgressorj for Allah the £]<uilted says: 'Whoso judges not in atXEsrd.incc 
with what Allah has revealeth they are die iransgrcssors." We $jy answer- 
mg this ohiectian thal he {IjC-, the error-maker] pronounced ludgmcrais 
in accartbticc with Avbat he thought w^as right, even though his jiidgmeni 
mistook the meaning of w'hal God has revealcrL" . , . 

And in reality the opinion attributed id the four tiruimiS frhe opinion 
that fiiity one legal interpreter out of many, pronouncing on the sanie 
ksnCr b correct I is draw'ij out from some of their siatcmentA and iherc U 
nu final unequivocal rulttig given by them on this maiicr. 

And in fact the community of Islam has not djflered frr^m the position 
that you can ratify legal interpreters pronouncing judgmen: in a maiier 
wherein the community is given clioite by an uiiet]uivocal UdIv test or by 
consensus (ijma'), c-g., the Seven V^arLuii Readings of the Qur'an* the 
formulae of invocaiions, and the nnnibcir nf ptostralions in Whir Prayers, 
which may be seven, lunep or eleven. And likewise the ulama schol¬ 
ars | should not differ [from Uac pjisltiijn tliat both the legal tttterpn^icfs 
could lie r;itified| in matters wherein choice is given by wimc indication 
(if not by an unequrvocal text or by ajnsenKUs|t 
.\nd the truth is that there arc four ty|>es of difference; i) That in 
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which Lhe fruih decisively dcterniined^ and it t$ nccc^ry in a 
chiit Its opptjsitc be contradicted for it t& falsej s) That in ss'liEch the trntb 
]& determined by the dtuninani tipinlon. Titc opposite of it Is false by 
dartiinant opinicin; 5) That in which definite choke has been given to 
any of the two abemntive sides of difference; and 4) Thin in wliich 
the above clioice is gis'en by the dominant opinion. 

And the detailed cxpl^natk^n of the above js that if tile issue ^ hand 
b such that the verdict of the verdict giver h violated by both the altcma- 
tive ways of settling it^ i^c-, if tlicjc is found an uirequivocaL soimd, 
and wcU-kfiown Hadlth of the Prophet^ and both kgnl interpretatjons 
stand opposed to it, then bath will be EaUc* But yes. The legal interpreter 
in such a matter w^iJI sfjtnetimes tie excused upon grounds of his ignorance 
of die unequivocal Hadith of ihe Prophet (i-ieace be upon him) Lintij that 
Hadith reaches him. and the afgument gets cstablisbctL And if the legal 
intcrpretatiiin is exercised in the ascertainment of un cs^nt which hap¬ 
pened but the ^atc w'hcrcof becomes dubious, bkc in the question whether 
Mr. A IS dead or alive, unquesdonabiy the truth in such u case will be 
one of the tv^-o altemnuvci. But the mterpreter ruatdng a mistake in such 
a case will someurncs be excused in hk legal iitterprciation* * . . The im- 
poTUfiH cases of ditfcrericc are of many tv-pcs: 

u One interpreLCt of the law receives a HadTih and the other one does 
not. Now in this case tlie right iniert?rcter is already kmiwn^ 

2. Every jnicrprcter engaged m the same issue has some ctmEliirting 
Hadtih and he extreisea legal intcrpreiiiticm in bringing about congruciicc 
bctw^ccu some of them and preference of some over others, and his legal 
Interprctaliiiii leads to a certain judgment of his lywn and so dijTcrcjioc of 
this nature appears, 

5. They may dilTcr in the csfikuiation of the words used and their 
logical definitians^ or regarding the supply of whai might be considered 
umitted ill s^iecch [and kh 10 be ynderstuadjt or in clidiing the fnanul 
[i,c-» the common factor which justifies the uppheatiott nf 3 primary prin¬ 
ciple fmm the Qur''in or the Hadiih to a derivative situation, or in appli¬ 
cation of geneml 10 partieubrs, etc. j- 

4* They niiiy differ tn primary principlei leading to difTerence in derivjj- 
live prindplcs. 

In all these eases each of any two interpreters of the law will be right 
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provided the sources from which they ^ iuppoct ^ire casiJy ^cept^ble to 
ifiulicccs. , « , 

Now whoever recogabes the true naiure uf this problem wsU realizes 
i ) thi^t the majority of c^scs f>f iaierpncoiitDh die truth hen some¬ 
where between the two extremes of difference; 3) that in the matter of 
religion there is breadth ind not fiarrawncssi j) that being unreasonably 
stublK>rn and determined co deny w^hat the opponcm says is ridicubus; 
4) that the cunsirtiing of dehniikins if it alms a I bringing concepts closer 
to the understanding d£ every literate person, assists knowledge. But if 
these dchnitiuns are far-fetched and U~y to discriminate 1 >ttweea invols'cd 
matters by rncan^ of innovated prrmiiea^ ti svill siion lead to an unworthy 
.ind innovated system of Sh^rfa; 3) the mie opinion i* that pronounced 
by Izx. fihDin 'Abd al'Sal^m who says: "He atuuns the goal who stands 
firm an wliat ii agreed upon by scholars and abstains from what they 
have itnanimuuily disalbwcd, and regards aiknvahlc that which it unani¬ 
mously thus regarded by scholars, and does that which is unanimously 
approved by scholars, and keeps aw^ay irum tha! which they have unani- 
mously regarded as haccfuir 

S/i£t/i IVall-UilaA and Mysiititm 

In his auiiude lonvard mystieism, Shtb Wali-Udali was cDciciliatofy, For him, 
[hn 'Arabrs docinne of ihc unity ot existence and Shaikh Ahmad of Sifhiod'f 
cbctrmc of the unity of experience, rir.j the app.irent but illusory unity of 
exiitcjiet are tioth true ^tatemciiu about the same thing. In j letter lo one 
.AfandT Tsma^il he writes: 

[.Adapted frotii X^i£i*a-Bharffd Antmit, JV 55*36 {ir* by iAsirj)i 1951] 

Unity of existence and unity of experience arc two reLiiive teems used ai 
two differem places in an argtiment about God. Unity of existence here 
implies scrutiny of the cncompiissing truth which has filled the universe 
by unfolding itself w'lth various commands on which is based know^edgi! 
about good and evili Bc^h revelation and reason support ic. One should 
know that creaied things are one in one respect and different in another. 
This can only be pcixeived by the taints who art really perfect. The stage 
of unity of experience is higher than unity of cxisience. . * . Now some 
Sufis saw the contingent and crcaied as conoKted With the eternal: abo 
they perceived the modes of God^s existence combined with His essence. 
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This cin be ejepblned by the exam pic ot wax forms of horse and 3is» 
which have wax in common, but different shapes. This is the belief of the 
real pantheists. But the others maintain that the Universe ts a reflection of 
the dames and aiiributcs of the neccs^iry being [God] reflected in their 
opposite, nonexistence^ These attributes and names are reflected in the 
miiTor af doncxistence which is powerless* 

In the Hime manner one ciin imagme the appcanmce of each name and 
»ittribute of C*od in the mirror of non-bcingi The former is unity of exist¬ 
ence, and the biter iimty of experience. To me both are based on true 
re^-ebtions. Unity of experience of Shaikh Ahmad dt>es not coniradicl but 
confirms Ihn ^Arahrs unity of cxistctice. In ^boit^ if real facts are taken 
into account and studied without ihcit garb of simile and metaphor^ both 
doccrincs wtU appear almost the same. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE MUSLIM RULER 
IN INDIA 


For Muslims, God is the al|-mii;hty nud ever active sovereign of His 
Universe who has marie His Will iind Pleasure for mankind known in 
His Holjr Law (Sharfa). The grivernmciit of His community on eanh is 
therefore one of the innumerable mid. strictly speaking, indetermtnate 
expr«sk»iis of this total Divine wstreigmy, and ‘pliiical theory" is merely 
one sfKCiitcation or aspect of the Holy Law. 

The problems lo which Musbm thtiuglu on temporal government 
stands as the sticcesston of answers have not been, for example, those of the 
ttrigin and nature of pt»|itJcal pfiwcr or td the rcbiion of “’church'' and 
"stauj," bur of how the pittui Muslim might recognize that ihc govern¬ 
ment of the commuiuty is in the right hands and be :usiircd that it is 
lieing cserdsed lor liie right purjioses. jVficr early attempts tu dclinc 
the amditinns of the appointment of legitimate authority over the tuni- 
munity however, the majority of the ulama—the students uf IsLunic 
rcvcbiion—preferred to concentrate on persuading the de faao ruler tn do 
Ids duty toward Ulam no matter how he had gained his p^jsitinn, thereby 
enabling pious Muslims to obey the “powers that Ik" with a good con¬ 
science. Ill this they w-erc doubtless impelled by the desire ttt avoid a polid- 
cal chaos in which the practice of the good Muslim life might become 
imptisstble, and by a human feiuciance to believe that, in acccpiing a 
panicubr ruler, they had sinned againil God* 

As long as the Prophet lived, Muslims did not have to "ihenrizc politi¬ 
cally.'’ Muhamnuid ivas the divinely appointed Messenger of God. com¬ 
municating to mankind what God had wished tlicm to know', Muham¬ 
mad miiicd in himself, Itsgislaiive, executive, and }udicijil functinns. But 
with him died the Revelation of Divine Command and the exercise of 
Divine government organically united in one person. However, the period 
of the fiddit svars (6 j 3H5'J4) againsl secediiig Arab tribes dcteimiued 
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(hat rebellion waa tlic fcutic as nposiasy and that ideally, a: icasi, the eom- 
municy u-as neither a poiiTical nnr a rclij*ious one, but both. 

After the Prophet’s death. Muslims tould not agree upon one Lmerpreta- 
[ion of God's will for the government of the community. Some, the party 
of ‘All, the Prophet’s cousin anti son-in-law. thought he should have been 
accepted as head tff the coinmunily at the Prophet's death, in place of those 
who were actually accepted successively, natnrJy, Abu B.ikr, 'Umar, and 
'Uthmari. Faced with opposition, the supporters of the actual succession of 
caliphs idealiswd their rule, and what later gcncfaiions believed was 
their practice, was held to emliody true Islamic government on earth. 
This, the Sunni doctors of the Holy Law stated, involved the necessity 
of a Khalifa as the divinely ordained ruler of the comitniniry. syroboliai- 
ing the supremacy of the Holy Law. He was selected by the community 
(or by the senior mctnlters of it) to ciifurce the Holy Law, liui iwt to 
define it himseU. The Khalifa, the Sunnis held, was a magistrate, not 
a pope; the guardian, not the chief of the ubma. 

The pinu* clurgcd the Ummayads (661-750) with introducing a 
worldly hereditary monarchy. The ‘Abblsid caiiptis {750“J15S> advertised 
their religiousness and patronized the ubma. hut hardly fulfilled the 
ideal of the early cilipbaie—diey were not elected and their nutliority was 
certainly nut exercised solely to enforce the Holy Law, 

Moreover from tlie middle of the ninih century, die ‘Abbiisid caliphs 
were proposed .md deposed by their Turkish guards, while between ^45 
and 1055. they were the puppets of the Bnyid princes, Shra’s who only 
recognized the ".AbblsiJ caliph as ntiminal head of the community for 
political reasons. 

Confronted with this chasm between the ideal and tlie actual, and un¬ 
willing tu convict the comniujtity of living in sin by reason of its uct^uj- 
csccnce, Sunni jurists attempted to sanctify, or at least tn condone, the 
actual course of history by appeal to tears from the Qur'3n and the Sunna, 
and to ijma'—in this context, passive acceptance of the |,H>litical fail aceom- 
pit. Faced with the ’‘amirate by seizure"—the forceful imposition of his 
rule by a military chief over a part of the Muslim world—a jurist like 
al-MawarJl (d. 1058) argued in bi& rhai such a 

ruler was to be acc^ted as legidinatc providing that he paid deference to 
the nominal headship of the caliph and ciilcncd inui a kitid of "concordat" 
whereby the caliph invested him with authority in return for an undcr- 
uking to rule according to Holy Law and defend Muslim icrriiofy. 
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As for Indid^ ibj: Ghcricl tonque/ors, the suluni of Dcllii^ undy a for¬ 
tiori^ tlic Maghui^ were cinarly nrn ;igcnu of die Although 

Iltutmish in received investiture as the lieurenant of ihe ihen 'Ahh-isid 
c^liph^ the Mongol HuliigDV slaying of the 'Abb;1siel Caliph aUMusta^siin 
in 125^ denied his successors even that title to legitimacy. [ntio-Muslim 
ihefjry met tJic situation by sttessing the divttie ordinLiiirhii of the funetioji 
of icmpuroi government^ the duiy of obedicnoc^ and the desirability nf 
the sultanstc in India acting as caliph dr farta for Its own domtnions— 
that is by aMiribing to it (hose functinas, including the defense and 
mitiiitenanoe of true religtcin and the Holy Law, ni dispensing iusttce 
and of appointing the god-fcarmg to orfitre, which Sunni jurisu had earlier 
ascribed to the c-ilaphatc. The test nf ihe hiitslim ruler wna not how he 
came 10 be wherr he was, but what l\c did when he arrived lliere. 

In essence* the hidh of Indo-Muslim writing on gnvertimcnt embodies 
□ conccpticui of partnership between the doctors of the holy bvv and the 
sultan in the higher iEitrrc^ta of ilsc fciJth—a pamicrship bet wee ti pkjiis 
professors aiid pious ppliccmcn. In die sixteenth century* menibcrs of 
Ahbar's dreJe* under the ildlucncc of ShH doctrines and ideas mediated 
from Greek phikiSophy, were inchned tn alJow the "'iust discre¬ 

tion to decide points of Hedy Law where there %vas disagreement among 
the doctors and no ckar giudaiict was offered hy the Sharfa. StilL it is 
dfiuhtfu! whether in this tisey were going beyond the j^mbit of the nd^ 
minjfiiT-jtjve discretion {styaid) already allowed the ruler by some turists 
and writcft so that he mEghl act in the best interest, though ntit according 
to the formal terms^ of the Holy L-iw. Abul Fa^l, however, aj>pc.ir? [q 
associate some of ibc sancTity which had always aliached to the office of 
the just Imam with the person of the just ruler. Tlw orthodox, for their 
partn reacted stremgiy against this, fearing that the supremacy uf ihe Holy 
Law ovxr a Musbm's rralm {and the auihoriiy of the ulama as its inter¬ 
preters) was about to be abandoned even in principle, as it had long since 
been ignored for the most part in practice. Certainly Abu4 Fazl'a ideas 
tiireaterud to wipe our the disiinciiDn made in laiei Sunni thought be¬ 
tween the religious and the ruling institution. 

The readings in this iccdon illustrate the political thinking of writers 
who accept the sullanaic as a necessary fact and who wish to couseL-ratc it 
to Islamic purposes. They have been uken from tJic fullowing works of 
the sultanate period—The Grnr'alogirs (Shajttra-yt-^iftfah) w^riincn about 
laob by Fukhr uddin Mubarak Shah, a learned man at rhe coun of Quib 
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udniln Aibak; ZI 5 ifd-clin Bariirs RuUngs on Tcmpontl Goi'ernment 
{Fatdn^i2-yi*ftifidn/Idri}\ and The TreiiUfneJ of Kin^i (^Zdl^Alrat njf-Afw- 
/i^)* writtrn in tbc second h^ilf of the fotirtfetitli ccniun' by one SAid 
to be largely raponsihlc for the converaion of Kjdimir to Isbm, Shulkh 
HaniadanL Along with ihcse are presemed under each i<apic pertinent 
selections from wridog of the Mughal pcncMi, including Muhammad 
Bnqar Khfm^s Ailthce on Gotvrnment {MaoUza-yi-ftiit^nghi)^^ ihc Ethics 
of Coorrrrmcnf (A\hfaq^-}ahdngiTi)^ wriitcn in iCiJO-1621 by Nur ud- 
din Muhammad tCliagiinT; Abu THlih al-HusaiLii^s Inmiuics oj Tinwr 
(c. 1637); Mid Abu'l Fad’s 

The Final End of Hfitnan Soclcly ts the Worship of God 

Zra ud^Jin Bami wjii the n\D4l iitiporunt writer on pulitLcs duniig the era of 
the Dcllii sultanate 310-15511)- Born ahont t 5 & 5 , he Isehmy^l 10 the Mus^ 
lim aii$tDcnii:yR with his father^ paternal uncle, antf grandfather all holding iiii^ 
pckTianc adniiimtraiiv-e fKJKiUores under the sultan of Dclhi^ hie himself heW 
no gotej-fimcnt post but wa* a nadlm or boon companion of Sultan Muhamniad 
ibn Tugtduq 1J tor over levctitccn years. At ihc death of Muhammad 
ilm Tughluq he fell out of favor and was banished from coutt^ luffcring im¬ 
prisonment for a few munthsi 11 was iluring this po-aod of poverty and exile 
from court that be ivrote his works on govcrnmenl and religion, hoping thereby 
both CD prepare himsdt for the hereafter and also to win hack the favor of 
Sultan Kriiz Shah Tughluq, lu the liitter hope he vvoi diiappointed, dying 
in povCTiy not long after 1357^ 

^rnl wrote to set forth far the suhins ol Delhi their duty toward Jdam. 
two most important works^ the Ridingi on Tempornf Goi^erfr/nent [Fatau^a-yi- 
fiihdndJrt) and Shdh^i Htstory (Tanh^h-i-fJruz Shahlj form the revcT^e 

and obverse oi the same dcjciftrial coin. Barn! was a Sunni Muslim, hostile to 
the Shra and itt the induence of Citeck philosophy, while convinced of the 
virtues of Suit jnyslkisTTi+ In the Patdipa-yfdaAandari he sets forth his concep 
ijon of the duties of the vuhati toward pnWlo^c Sunni Islam, a caueeption 
which, it should be emphasi^edp u not original in the wider euntext of Islamic 
poUtical or legal thought- In the AwFirue SkdAl, In? interpms the history 
of the Dellii sultans from Balban (1266^7) to Ftrui Shah Tughluq (1351^11) 
in ^uch A nufin^ u w cuns'cy that sulmti who follow'cd hsf pro:epts pros-pcttclk 
and those w ho linnod again Jt them, met Neincskn 

IFroitt BarnT, Fitti£rii-yM f*^handdri^ foliox £^3, toga-i^^h] 

The king of all kingt and rulers L$ Cod, Ckid m^ilntains the world hy His 
wrath and Hts grace and the indications of His grace and His wrath are 
maoifesc in Hl:^ mercy and His liounty toward the grind and the ^vicked. 
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Hr has treated Pliiradisr hir die good □nd the Dbcclient and h^s. promised 
it for them. Be has created Kell for the wicked and iKe disobedieni and 
has tri|rhtcnecl the siiibbom and the inhdets with lU Be lias crtaied 
Rlzwan Idie ptirtcr at the gate of Paradi.se] out of his merc;^ mid Mdlk 
|Lhc guardian of l)ellj out of his wrath, So^ earthly 'Vutcr$^ mtisf Imeta- 
phorknlly speaking] follow the praaiccs of ihc Heal Ruler and treat the 
mhah]Lints of their kiiigdnmfi in accordance with the contrasting quali¬ 
ties which are essentiiil for lempoml govemmeiii. [folin f99a-bj 

God h the real king and earthly “kings” are the playthings of His 
decree and Divine Power* In Hts governmenT^ God forgives some sinners 
and docs not accept the repentance of others and treats dicm sierfily* Sfiune 
He will punish in the nc^ct world and does noi punish In this worlds 
others he punishes in this world and will noi punish in the ncxr. Some 
He keeps safe and some He keeps under the umbrella of His pfoiecdon* 
compossLOD^ and favor. Some He raises to the pinmide of cstcenip great- 
ness, gEorVi and good fnriLitie. Others He roEIs in die dust uf dUhoziiir sad 
disgrace, Up-in some He bestows wealth and pro&pcrUyf others He causes 
to live in a puddling smre, others He keeps in poverty^ indigence, and 
WTetcItcxInc&Sv Some He brings to life and some He causes to die. Toward 
people of every sort, condition and kind He csterrises His L^irdshtp by 
dilTcrcnl treatment^ in accordance ii-ith His Ripe Judgmeni. He main- 
tains the order of the world ;md keeps jt coherent. He is the real King 
and to him alone is Kingship proper, [folio 143J 


Mankind was created for suhmissinji to God. M God Most High has 
531 id^ 'We have nm ciratjed men or jinns except that they may worship 

Usrifo!b44bj 

Prop/tffi and Kings 

All power b uliimAtely God"f but h cicrdicd over human society through 
propKrt.r^ ihc learned, and kingSL The substitution of sultans for caliphs is an 
adjustment of Muslim thinking to the huconcal dtuation in the Muslim world 
alier the desiruction of the ^AbhasiJ caliphate. God ordains the sultanate as a 
necessary enrrccttve for hun^Ji weakness and as a ciKcssary means of salvatinn. 

[From Bartil, F^iiiii'ii-yi-fiihJnddrs^ folkis 
Religion and tempofnl government arc twins; that is, die head of religion 
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and the head of govemmeni art tivin hrollicrs* i\a the wtirld wilt nm tumc 
right Of stay right through kingship alone there must be bc^th prophets 
and kings in the ivorld so ihai mankind's busmess in bt^ch the worlds may 
bcearricci ihrough in acc<3rdanee wiih God's wishes. Jf there be a king and 
no prophet, then the affairs of this worUl may come aright, but no one 
created of God will be saved m the nest. If there is a prophet but no king» 
then without the prwvcr and maiesty ol kingship, the world will seek the 
right in vain and religions commands wiU noi prevail and aHiiirs will fall 
into contusion and disorder. Almigluy Gtud has adorned prophets and 
kings with inborn 'virtues and praiseworrhy qualities. Tltese t^vt> high 
aitributo:—prophethood and kingship^-do nut mix well with base morab 
and vile qualiiies. Almigluy God (may His name be gbrified) has only 
created prophets that they may bestow the gift of bumble submission to 
Gtxl out of their own naiure. He has created them innticcnt of major and 
minor sin 50 that everyone tii the world inay draw nigh to Him wbii Licks 
nothing iind become His nearest and dearest* They hear the wf^rd of 
God and bring k to men; they show^ men the way to iho^e laws whiiih 
arc pleasing to Cod. They show ihcm the righi path and keep them away 
fmm the wrong path. Everyone of those pleased Xa bc-irkcn umo tltosc 
words and follow their yuthfirity drawls nearer to God and is worthy of 
rhe bounty of Paradise* But he who counts their words as nnehing, rejects 
their prophethood and the commands from C}od which our of their God¬ 
fearing characters the prophets givc^ is deserving of Hell and rcmiiins 
estranged from God- 

tFrom Shaikh HaiitidiiJiT, Za^htrst folio 75a | 

Know ye that among the great ones of ibe learned, those possessed of in¬ 
telligence and wisdom^ it is established and proved ihatt at the very first 
moment of cicaiion, by reason of the dificrem qualities and admiTCture 
of ability which are bestowed by the bounty of God like a I intro Us Lind lie- 
jeweled cusiiime, the souls and natures of men h.ive fallen nut diflerently- 
Hence, the inclinationSp motives and purprases of men have become ditlcr- 
ent and the diJlcrenee is manifested in all their words^ deeds, anti iimtk- 
mental articles of fiith^ 

Tlie qualities of beasthness and of base morals—tyranny and injustice, 
hatred, and rnneor, and avarice arc implanted m the dkposttions of men. 
Tlien, in the perfect bn td His great Wisduui, God kis decreed that there 
be a just ruui competent ruler of mankinil m thal^ by the power of judicial 
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proccss-p the t^f the progeny of a.nd the rules for miunging 

the ^iffairs of mankind mjiy he kepi and preserved dti [he right path; 
also n ruler has been ordained by God so thal he may endeavnr^ 2a far as 
{)o&sibic^ lo pu[ into ujxrratJnn the mandates of the Sharfa and to be on 
guard t£» preserve the prescriptinns and rules of Islam among petipk of all 
cLjsscs and» wuh ihc prohibidom of punishnicni and the curb of com- 
mand« to prevent tyranny over and tjppresstnji of tlie weak by the strong. 
Thus (he physical world rrtiiy be assured uf nabilityi the Ixxmds of the 
SharVa ncit tuvoided by (be distkfder of oppression and iunovatiorif and the 
characteristics of brute beasts and camels may not be tnantfested amotig 
people of EiU daises. 

I From Muhammad Baqir Khin, folioi 5-7] 

Moreover, in ci-riler to order and urningr tbe aflair^i of the world and the 
concerns of mnnkind there must be rules whereby^ each living with the 
other, no one may suffer mfusUcc and oppression« Therefore Grid has 
Fjjsed up from among riKtnkind itself prophets and messengers, each one 
nf whum if a jKarl in the sea of purity and a lodestar in the auistelbuons 
possessing the qualiiies of attachment id the world and of scparotioii tmm 
iL, of care for the world and of deLtchmeiit Lrom it. Thus, having obtained 
holiness ilirougii separation and deLJchmeiu from the wiirld^ they may, 
by their conncctioD and their strung ties wiU) ilt guide tbe rebellious and 
those wallowing in hbek error and eager to be dcceiveth to the ^bode of 
true guidiiace and the founmin of divine protection. And they keep thrisc 
taw'S which art called (he SbarFn so thai cveryeme may be pui on the 
straigEti nrad of its mandated and, enjoying security through the majesty 
nnd WTath of God, attain to eternal bliss and felicity. Everyone who stTa)'^ 
from the straight path shall be aillicicd by the lasEi of divine displeasure 
5ntJ be pheed in the next world Jn ^^durance vile,'" t f * 

After the time of Muhammad who is the seal and the hit of the 
pmpheis, in order ilml (he prinespies of rdjgion may be cstnhilshed and 
properly ordered, the jctions of CkkJ's servants directed aright and their 
welfare secured, and the f?f peai^c and Lrsnquillity obtained by the 
cjcislerice of line governor antt ruler who should be vvtirrhy tjf 
and pDS^iessed cif cicatted psiwcr, and whose praiseis'onhy person should 
be adorned W'ith the jewel of jostice and equity; in order th.1i through 
the full exercise t>f the jhjivct or by the nancxeTcise of the power of a 
warrior^s svratli, ihc shadow of man's base and animal passions may be 
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shunned and avoided in order that all this may be achieved and the 
people not forget their sincere friends; [the propheesj, not rollckw nficr 
their own desires* not let thdr lusts overwhelm them, not indut^e in 
wantun pastimes and arrogant contention for su^'^ritirlry* one against 
anodicr—and if the different generations of God s ereaturcs are to live 
quietly on a bed of peace and iranquilliiy, then tlsere is no escaping* 
indeed it is necessary and unavuidLible, that there shall exist tha.t chosen 
being of creacioji wliom they call a king^ 

He, die king, being created with the mords of a doctor of holy law and 
biasing his conduct ol oiTajis upon the manthnex of the Holy Liiw shdJ 
therefore make his authority distinguished for some of the qilaliEJes which 
can be the embroidery of the garments oI the sultanate. Furthermore, 
direciing all his high aspirationj toward understanding what wise men 
say and opening the secrets of the ulamai he shidl make cheir advice, 
counsel and decisions his modeL so that both the bead uf his kingdom 
ihail be udrjrncd with the crown of success and the gatmciu of the king¬ 
dom be ornamented by respect for religion. Both the kingdom and die 
subjects of every prudent king who is dhtingutshed for these worthy 
qualities and ii'lio is adorned wiih the jewel of these laudable dispositjofis, 
shall become prosperous, h;ippy, CDnieuLed^ i^Kdimi, and loyal, and with 
rhe garden of his authority coutnining such Lrccs and seeds, year by year 
fur numberless gcnenitions, liis reputation for goodness shall remain in¬ 
scribed on the pages of dmc. 

OA<r^jVwce io ihc Sultun Is Comm^md^d hy God 

fFmm Fakhr>i Mudir^ Shajiira^ pp. la-tl] 

And the Prnphei, Peace be upon himl saith; “Whc<ver obeys me, verily 
arid imly will have obeyed God and whoever obeys the bnrini [leaderh 
that ts tjp say* the sultan, will have obeyed me. and whoever rebels ag,iirisr 
me will have rebelled against God, and whoever rebels agaiusi the suEtaa, 
V'crily and truly he will have rebelled agaimt me,'" The Prophet also said: 
"Obey your kings and governors though they be Abyssmian slaves/" 

Kin gi hip h iTJcompaiibtc milk Religious 1 deals 

Some thinkers, on the other hand, hold that the sultan air is un-lsbmlc; that sr 
is an unholy heir of Persian traditions of mouarchy^ Zil ud-dln Bsirni, for cx- 
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ampk* tiutsfi tlmi monarchy Is esHftridlly antithctioi] la rellgkxn. and (hal 
rulers must consecrate [|icn^$e!vef lo God's tcryice if they are lo have any hope 
of escaping wraih. Only ihe four Rjgh[iy44Uide^i Ca[iphs were true Mus- 

Jim rulers* 

[Ffum BitniT, Fa^aiva-yhfjhartdiin, folios Syb-iooii 
The fiovernasicc of men is nor feasible aisd has noi been feasible without 
the ways of rulers and the ro-tjesty njid pomp of governors. And that one 
generation when the Rightly-Guided Caliphs exercised the authority of die 
Ilf rhe Prophet w'ith a life of ahstincncc and poverty, and the 
world became subject to Them, was only possible because the time of the 
Prophet MuhammLid veas so tic:if uid die effects of his miracles were still 
being fdt. From Adam's day until the extinetJon of the ™rld their gen- 
emijon has been and wiU always be comidcred clw wonder at time and 
the rarity of the ages. The behavior of these caliphs in all things fallowed 
the Sunna of the Prophet* Hue if succeeding caliphs and tings wished to 
follow their example they would nui be able tn maintain thdr caUphaie or 
myal authority for a single day. Moreover, those four [the RighdyGuided 
Caliphs] who did not adopt die habits and customs of sultans fe^r fear <if 
o[)posing the practice of the Prophet, with all the power of die Pre^phet's 
practices, lost thuir hvci, 'Um^irp 'Uihman, and 'Ml were martyred by fear¬ 
less fanatics. No other Muslim caliph or ruler has found the opportunity— 
Of will eii'er find it-^o rule and to procloini the practice of the Prophet, by 
embracing dicir way of life and livelihood; for the world is full of those 
who have the ebameter of devils, the habits of carnivorous beasts^ of wil’d 
animals, and bcasis nf prey^ without the terror and tfommxon of powerful 
and successful suIlifie, commajid and control over them is never 
achieved, , , * 

The helpers and supporters of die ortbcxlox caliphs were the noble 
Companions of the Propher who eagerly sacrificed their livci and prop¬ 
erty, wives, sons, and belongings m the way of Trutlt Bmusc they had 
been assiiciates, friends, and compaiibus of jhe Chosen One of the Lord 
Most High and had wienraed Divine RcveJatbn^ they were luch bvcps of 
Gtid and the Pmphci that the whole w-orld w^JS noc svorth a farthing in 
their Eight. . . . Because they had such helpers and compamonSj the 
path id poverty and self-denial was practicable in the guvernmem of the 
Rightly-Guided Caliphs. , . - 

But now . . * real belief in God ntid certainty and firmness iu the true 
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faith remain conspictsc^us In only a small number of Lndividuiib. The 
(iucw;ifd ^ppc^nincc of hUm hiii assumed many gnisres; the world ha? 
returned to the ways of tntre mimics men only follow Islam as. a 
mailer of custom [ and of seekers after this s^t>rld. Just as before the advent 
of the Prophet, the a^pirjtiuns and desires of mankind were centered on 
this worlik so the sstnic is appearing again. Never will Ehe power and 
authority of the catiphair be jisscrted and hea>mc well consututed wlihnxit 
the terror and majesty and pomp of tmiporaJ ruLcrship which arc ibc 
ways by svhich rulers secure submission of the unruly^ reduce the forward 
and the rrbellinLkS to impotcjicc. Rule* dominion^ and conquest are not 
possible with a life of poverty* Without the rnajesty and pejmp of the 
sultanate, man wdJ swallow m,in^ the obedient wWl become disobedient^ 
the prestige of authority will melt away* and obedience to com man J will 
completely disapf>cai. No one will fear the governors and whom 

the Comrnandcr of the Foiihful has appointed, and rbey will become 
without respect or authority; every day revolt and lumuk will break out 
and lyranny and opprcision wiU appear. * . * 

After them [the first four caljphsj the caliphs and kings of Islain w^re 
fueled by two opposed alternatives, both necessary for religion and the 
realm. If they followed the traditions of the Prophet and his mode of life, 
government and kingship would be impracticable fur them; claiming to 
be kings and yet living ihr life of a oteJidlcanL dicy would not remain 
alive; authority, which Is the essence of gnvcrnmcm, umuld ikh be en¬ 
forced among the people at all. 

If they follow the practices of the Khusraus [the Persian emperors] and 
adopt their mode of sitting and fisiiig, eating and dressing, and their 
general manner of life—the destruction of the hcadsuongp the subduing 
of the forward, and the taking of any steps neccssitry for the enforcement 
of authority among ihe people, it is necessary lo transgress the Sutma of 
the Prophet, the sum and essence of true religion. In the persons and in 
the environmenc of kings no craditic^Ti^ are admissible because prophet' 
hood is the perfeetjon of religiousness; and kingship thar of earthly bliss; 
these two pcricctioni arc opposed and contradJetDry to each cither and 
their combination is not within the bounds of possibility. 

For servitude to God is the necessary cooditipn of religion, and the 
neceswry conditions of tliis servitude are submission, suppliLMiinn, pov¬ 
erty, sclf-abasemcnt+ abjectness, need, and humilliy^ On the mher hand^ 
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the rtquifitn of kingship, which is the perfection of v;orldljr giootl for- 
lunc, hsinghtJncK* pride, aloofness from others, luxurions and *>ft liv- 
ing. lack of civility, gratsdeur, and might. The qunJlttoi efiumcrnicd hcie 
life among the attributes of Gr>di ArtJ fiiiicc kingshifi is the deputy ship and 
the vice-regency of Gfjd, kingship is not compatible wiih the charseter- 
isdes of servitude. 

Cometjucnily, it became necestary for the rulers tif Islam to adopt the 
customs of the kings of Persia to ensure the greatness of the True Word, 
the supremacy of the Mushm rcligionj the superiority of Truth* the root¬ 
ing out of the enemies of the Faith, the carrying on of the alToirf of 
religion^ and the maintenance of their oivo autliofsty. , , . Nevertheless^ 
the religion of Islam totally prohibits the Iniquities committed by the 
Persian kings. 

Hut just .IS the eating oi carrion, though prohibited, is yet permitted 
in time of dire need, similarly ihc customs and traditioiu of the sultans 
of *Ajam the crown and the throne, aloofness from uihers* pride, rules 
about sitting down and getting up in the king's courts high pabces^ court 
ceremonials, asking people to pmitrate tl^emselvcs before the king, coU 
feeling ireasurcs, misappropriating properfies, wearing gold garmeotaand 
jcnvcls and silk cloth and making other jicople wear thernn pmeing people 
to death oil grounds of [Xilicyr keeping large harems, spending recklessly 
wiihout any right and seizing coirntries witlmut any claims of inheritana* 
and tvhatever else is a necessity f»f lib aloiif statui, hii pride and luughth 
ness tvithout w'hich a king is ik.ne deemed or called a king—should* from 
the viewpoint of truth and the correct faith, lie eunsEdered like ihe eating 
of carrion In time of dire need, li is the duty i>f religious kings to fear ojid 
regret the commission of such ucfions as 4 danger to religion, to ask for 
divine forgiveness during the nighi w^iih weeping and bmeptations, to be 
certain themielvea that all the customs and traditions of kingship ate op- 
[Xiiietl to the traditipfis of the Prophet and in that tliry and their fcillrjwrri 
and their Ku-vants arc invEilved. 

Piety consists in following the practices of the Prophet. During the 
period of his mission as Prophet, the Proplici never ate meat by cutting 
It with a knife. The Companions asked: Pfrsphet of GfKi, in it forhid- 

den to CUE meal w^ith a knife and to eat it?"^ ““It is not forbidden," he le^ 
plied* ^faut it U one of the practices of ihe sultans of ^\iam and I who 

^ 'AjAi», l\u '^aiunb/^ rHfVf N the. nun-Anlu, ev|i«culh lu llv knlubftintb M Btnu. 
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hiivc been ^ent ovcrlJiruw thek customs mid pratkew completely, anii 
forbid ihtm absoluicly m my faith, btve iiot cawiii m the wiiy that they 
have eaten*^ 

So, O sons ot Mahmiid, know and know wcU that kingship is not feas¬ 
ible wiihoui ackipting the cusioins and practices ul kings of 'Ajard* h is 
known to aU the ulama that ihc cusUnns and practices of the sultans of 
^Ajam are opposed to ihc Suiina of the Prophet and to his Way of life and 
hvelihtxHl. [folios ^^Tb-Sgb. ^gb-iDoaJ 


It has been said that in former times in "Apm, Rum,^ Yaman. Indiap 
Syria* and E^jypt kingship was confined to the royal dynasty of every 
country and the desire of usurpation did not enter the hearts the mem¬ 
bers of any other class of people. Thus, if in 'Ajam the ruler did not be¬ 
long to rhe dynasty of the Khusraus, the people did not nbey him. Sim¬ 
ilarly, in Rum. if the ruler did not belong to the family of the Qjjsars, 
die Romans did nut Imw their heads to him. Whenever such a principle 
had beenme ciiatomary amt»ng the people for generatioits and ages, usur¬ 
pation was not tried, . . * Further, among the ancients, kingship was 
hereditaryg and if a king died, one of his stjos, in accordance with his 
nominacionj ascended the throne. He kept the old officers at theit posts 
and did not injure any leader, tribal cluef, or nidde family, Tliis way itfid 
custom was very admirable. 

Alter the rule of these monarchs in w'hosc dynasties kingship had been 
enduring came to an cjitk kingship was established in many cepunrries 
by usurpation and force and no attendnn was paid to dtc origin and 
descent of kings. Anyone w^ho could nhtain powetp prestige, and a fed- 
bwiiig by any rocani whaisoever, csUibLished htmsclt over a territory, 
overthrew iii previous niler^ liK^k possession of the royal authority and 
caused himself to be called "king." . . « 

Among the Muslims this uiHoward event came about through the 
Umayyad stilians whn have been calti:t! \ aztdis and Marwanids^ During 
die generation of the Companions of the Prophet rhe govermnejii of the 
Muslim coumrio btbfigcd by right to she Righily-Guidcd Caliphs 
through the consensus of die cummuniiy and appuiiiimenc by their prede¬ 
cessors- The caliphate passc-d down to the Coitumnder of iJie Faithfoli 

*Thc Ei*tExii ^ Hyxaiwine bfnpire. 
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H;:isan, sfm of *Alu hiith. of whom wcne af ihc Hishim dm. Not mitU 
MuTiwivii^ Ypzid, and the Manvanids had nvcjthrtFWJi the HDshim claitf 
thcir helpers* supporters, friends, and wdJ-wishers, atid bbcktncd thdf 
own faces in this world and the next, was their eighty yeafs of rule posr- 
sible. Not until Abu Muslim MariizT had sought vmigcaiKc fur the family 
of the Prophet from [he Umayiad stiltans and (llsintcrred Mu'awiya^ 
Vazid* and the Mariivanids from their graves and burni them and esiir- 
pated their lidpcrs, supj^f^rrc^Sv sympathizers, and sincere friends, did the 
caliphate of the ^Abbiisids tn Baghdad became |iossihlt . * ^ 

Now' reUccT with a dear mind on how this bad practice and wicked 
cmrom has bccr^mc liabitujl among the kings of IsJam, First, without any 
rightful eJaim, external or domestic, they seize a territoryj ihen out of 
religious or w^Dtltlly opcdiency they ohlasn pcrrnisSEOii from the caliph of 
Baghdad for their usurpation. In addition to this^ for the prtscfvatMni of 
dicir dw'n lives, which are certainly worthy o£ ultimate destruction and 
deathp they overthrow' and reduce U> poveny and distress^ by every means 
that comes in hands, many tribes, families^ and illusirious families of the 
preceding regEme. Some they spare^ others they kill; some they imprisonj 
others they exile; and some tlicy deprive of their properties. Owing to 
the weakness of their faith* they do m\ care lor Isbm or the rights of 
Muslims, and they never consider the answer tliey will have to give on the 
Day of ludgtnent. To this sort of '*ovcr thro wing" they give the name of 
"palitLcal ex|K:ditncy/* [folitis pa/nfnl 

1 From Shaikh Hamad anl, uJ-Muhl\t. folios 7 ^-b] 

There were two utlices united in Adam’s illuslfious person—the office i?f 
prophet and the olfice of sultan and ruler, fn the office of prophet there 
is no place for the cbmiiuuion of lust and self-wilL Undoubtedly the reaU 
it) of this office was never manifested except in the pure Isodics and open 
vessels of the prophets (may Gri>d bless them all an<l give them peace). 
But the conduct of the office of sultan and ruler are as if ^^uficeptibEc to 
the assaults of passionate and lustful beJuivior. There is a grear measure 
of die two reprehensible ejuaiities of lust and selMvill attaching to the 
daiigcraus office of sultan- For that reosorip in noost ages and seasons it 
appears as an offensive manifestation and as a vessel of contarrunation* 
w^th Its holders drawn from among tyrants, felons, oppressors, and the 
rich. From the time of Adam there lias only been a limited number of 
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people among gfcal Prophetfr^Joiepht DlIvicI^ ScrJdmon^ ind 

Muhammad (Peace be upon him)—and after the prophets, the Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs—Abu Bakr. TJmar, ‘Uthman. and \A!t {may God be sat¬ 
isfied with all of them)—in whose noble persons the gnotl tjualities of 
rulership have been manifested + They attended tn the performance of the 
duties of their office In the way they shotild and made their own good 
fjualltics aa argument against the oppressor and the unjusL the unheeding 
and the coniumiiciou*^ 

A few stories from the annals of the sultanate and governorship oE 
pn>phetST 3 few traditions of the government and caliphate of the God¬ 
fearing and Rightly-Guided Caliphs have been set down fnr remem¬ 
brance in this chapter for the admrmitipa of those evil tyrants and wiektd 
oppressors who have made the office of sultan and ruler over ihc pct^plc 
of isbm a source of pride and arrogance, and aiithonty and governorship 
over the Muslim community a base l-bing of lust and seLf-wlb, and who 
consider wickedness and injustice the normal practice of kingship and 
corrupt and filthy behavmr the normal practice of the great. 

The War Good aFid Ei^il 

Tlie world has been ercated a baulcfield between good and evil Ir which evil 
caiuiot be annihilated bui only temporarily kepi in ebcek. Tltc integral rebtinti 
between ''poUtieaJ theory'* and theology ^bcjuld be noted, 

[From flamh Fatauf4;f-yi-}iMMnJan, falicrt itTb-ttSa] 

The meaning i>£ *'tnJth being established at tlic center'* is not that falser 
hood totally vanishes while truth alone remains in this world. For Ah 
mighty C^od has said: “We have created two spirits'*—that is. Chxl has cre^ 
ated things in pairs and hai brought in id existence one thing in i^pfjsition 
to another. Opposite to truth he has created fakchnrMj^ for example. 
Opposite to moral soundness he has created corruption, hi the disorder 
of gWMJ, he created eviL Opposite obedience to God there is rdbctlion 
agatnsi him and opposed to csbedicnce there h disobedience* Simibrly^ 
day and nightt light and cLirkncss^ sky and earthy belief and unbelief, the 
unity of GexI and polytheism has-e been created in pairs and as contraries 
of each other* 

The ubjcct of the above preamble is ibis. 'Truth being cnablishcd at 
ihc center"" docs not mean that fakehood is totally overt hug wn. For if ail 
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the prophets and kings of Islnm gaiKer together and try to remove and 
eliminate falsehood (which indtiikt idiuklit^p iin^ disdiedicnee^ and wick¬ 
edness) from ihii world so that only truth (which Locludri Isbm, mural 
soundness^ obcdiencCp and virtue) may prevail they most certainiy will 
not be able to succeed. It is not within the realm of possibility that there 
should be only goodjitss on this canh and ntr evil, only morality and no 
comiptiofi, only Islam and theism .ind no itthdelky ^nd polytheism* For 
truth becomes luminous through ihe existence of falsehootl good through 
the existence of evih Islam through the existence of infidclityr and thekm 
through the existence of polytheism- In this way ii becomes clear that this 
is truth and this is blschoodt that this is good and this is evil, that this is 
Islam and thk h polytheism^ ^ « . 

A/cjijV Opposing Qualities urfd Thar tmpikafhns 

Men have been emted with contrastuig qualities of good aiul evil ^Uspositluni; 
so wiih rulers—only rulers must couiral and employ their dUferent diiposhtofw 
Id as to envuie the mperiDriiy of iruc religion and the maintenince of peace 
and order. 

[From Barnir Faf^um-yi-lakind^, folios /Jarjfjwj 

Got! Most High has formed man iviih contra^iing c}uallttes. In every crea¬ 
ture whom He has created as a hurnnn being and taken uut of the animal 
circle^ the contradictory qualities of contraction of the hearr the 

entry' of divine revclatton] and its expanjum fto receive divine revebtina]. 
wruih and graces gencroiity and meanness^ Juiotliiiy and pride ant to be 
obscrv'cd. Hut he in whom contrasting quaiiiies are to W seen to perfec¬ 
tion yei: whose human nature is very much present is one of the wonders 
of the world. , . . 

All the subjects of the ruler at the time of having dealings with him. 
or of his exercising temporal auihoriD,' over them, arc dcpctideni upon 
him, :md he is lord and judge over olL Consequently, wrath and graces 
power and com^iassion, severity and sympatliVi pride aud humiliiy^ harsh¬ 
ness and softness, AUger and forheuranee, mercy and hardness of heart, 
which arc opposing qualities, should adorn ihe king in ihe most perfect 
manner and should be employed at proper times and on appropriate occa- 
siotisv With these perfect disjWMiiricins, a king can ded with thousoinds of 
tuca who are differcni in their qualities and dispositions^ ternpcramcuis 
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and if ail is wraihfnlriesi in the ruler and no kindness, wliai will 

become of die submiEsive, ihc weak^ and ihc yielding? Huw will they en¬ 
dure violent usage or eonqucstl And if there is mildness and no wrath- 
fulness. Imw will the ruler restrain the JcbcllinuSp the coniuraactous, 
(he rcfracuiry and ihc disol^cdient from rebclUcmT coniurnacy, aud diso¬ 
bedience and make them instead ubcJicni, sulimwivc^ resuurcelcsi, md 
impofeni ? The same underlying truth as holds good the attributes of 
men and beasts liolds good also inr the contrasting attributes of the ruler. 

J( is one of ihe wemdefi of the ivorld when the conirasting qunhues 
of the king arc perfect and when be shows them fortli in all their splcjidur 
at the appropriate and filling occasional and when he dues not shosv^ wrath 
at the time for mildness or mildness at the time for wrath. One so en¬ 
dowed is complcie with a portion uf Godlike aLtributeSH A perstm whose 
contrasting quiiliEies arc innaie and display thcnisclvcs tq perfection and 
which are employed on occasions of gixxj and evil prohiry and dishonesty, 
obedience and disottedicncc, i* worthy of and has a claim to kingshi|^ 
which is the deputy ship and vii:e regency of Gtxl. * . - Such arc the kings 
who have the pt>sitit>n of Axes of the V%'i>rld oil canh and who fiitd a 
place in the shadow of the Divine TlirDiie. Recounting their praises and 
their great deeds becomes a meani of salvaiion and not of ^^rdiEion. 

The Dtidcf ami Responsibitiii^^ < 3 / ihc True King 

The extent to which Muslim thinkers in India transfer the obllgadonj of the 
catiph 10 the suhan will be observed in ihc>e rtitdings. 

TTic first CHccrpi indicates xhs proper rebtiodship between those learned in 
the Holy Law and political auihufiiy. Sultans should be police ehiefs to en- 
tonre the Shaft a, not IcgiilaLOfi. 

[From Fakhr-i-hfudk. i’Atf/ffri#. PP^ 

h is evident m mankind that after the prciplicts and die mcssa^geri (on 
whom be peace!) comes ihc rank and sxaiLciii of ihc true friends of Godp 
the martyrs and the learned. TTic learned are also the true friends of Gek! 
and enjoy superiuriiy over the maiiyrs; at the Prophet iiyii "The learned 
aic die heif^ of the prophets." He also tays; '*When the D-sy of j udgttscnt 
cotneihi they wdll w^eigh the ink of the schobr and the blood of the martyr 
and the ink of the scholar will prevail over the blood of the martyr*' 

llie world is mainiained through legal opinions of the [earned and by^ 
their pieivE the world is kept pros|>erou$ through the blessings of their 
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knowledge, their adherriKtf to rcliglcin, and their fear of God. TTic 
mandiucs of ihc SharTa and dteordinances of divine worship art cmnistcd 
lo dieir siatiim. I^rohihitions and sins arc concealed and hidden through 
their superintendance and the commands lo do whai is right are known 
to ihcni. The religion of God Most High is Tirm through ihcir persom 
and the fixing of the limits of punishment and of royal juiticc h dq>end- 
ent uptm their fuJth in God^ The Prophet says: *'Onc wise doctor of 
lurisprudence Is more Uovihlesomc to the Devil than a thousand wor¬ 
shipers.'' 

The Prophet niso, in giving the reason for the standing and excellence 
of the learned says; "^The best amirs [rulers] and kings arc those who visit 
men learned in the SharFa^ and the wonx leanied men are those who wah 
on amir$ and kings^’" This uadiuon ts recorded so that amtrs and kings 
may seek oui learned men 3nd hear wisdom from them^ and so dial dvey 
may take their advice and do what they say, leaving alone what they 
prohibiL Thus they may be the best ot amirs and kings. It is forbidden 
for learned men to wait on amirs and sultans lest they hecomc tbe worst 
of learned men. And this is a tncrciful prohihiiion against going to visit 
kings, although ii may be nectssarvt lest someone should despise them and 
condemn them, for God Mi>si High has made learned men dear to litm 
Ipp.^rij 

Sofne of the mandates of the SharFa arc dependent upon the person and 
the orders of kings—as the Friday Khtit^a [sermon], and ihc two festivals 
of ihe breaking of the fast of Ramazan and «f sacrifices at Mecca, the fix¬ 
ing of the limits of the land tax and alms, the making of war^ the giving 
of judgment between litigants; the hearing of lawsuits; in addition, the 
protect ion of the country from foreign armies, the organiaadon of armies, 
the provision of rations for the soldiery, the aw^arding of capital punish¬ 
ment ift the interests of ihe subjects, the doing of justice among the people 
and the avenging of the oppressed* [pp, ] 

fFrom BarnTp 

The essence of protcetjon and promotion of the Faith by the ruler U ihe 
enforcement in his kingdom of the commands lo do whai is lawful and 
the prohibition of w^hai is unlawful and the making current of the man¬ 
dates of the Holy Law' among the seveniy-iwo creeds, [folio Sa] 
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The |;ratn«s of a king whf? pmtccu religion is beyond dcscfipuoo. 
{or ii U through his protcciion and pfomoiion of *he faith that Muslims 
gi^c themselves lo obedience to God and ihc performante of ihcir religious 
duiies in {>cacc of mind, that the luandatcs of liie Holy Law of the 
Prophet may bccDine operative over difTerent realms, that the pure faith 
may predominate over othcr^^ and tliar ihe h<inor and Jives of both Mui- 
hms and I he protected people arc prorecicd and secured and the barmers 
of hbin [nay reach tinio the highest heavens, [folio 7 fl] 


The religious scholars of ihc p:«f have written clearly and in detail 
coaceming the testa of the hrm and sincere faith of kings. One of these 
tests is that they appoint harsh-tempered cctisors of morals an^l lioitcst 
fudidal officers in their capilaUt cities, and townj, and strengthen their 
audrurity in every way^ so that these officers can make manifesi the spjen^ 
dor of "'ordcfing the good ai^d prohibiting the evil'" among the Muslims, 
and may embitter the lives of all open, persistent, and puiiUc simiers 
through their severe punishments* , - . By the purity of their survcilbnce 
of the above sinful acts, tltey may check wine’Sellers, flutc-playcrs, and 
dice-players* If prohibiiioOs^ stern orders, and insults cannot rcjctrain iheici, 
if in spile of ihcir claim to be Mtislims, they dfj tu)t openJy give up their 
shameless acts of disobedience, and if for the Faith and fear of the 

rulcr^s orders is unable lu dissuade them, then the rich among ihem should 
be punished with deprivation of property and the poor iviih imphsoiuncnit 
and fines, Winc-sdlm should be *cni oiii of the tnwos Ui live in thstant 
confers; if they happen m be Muslims, they should be treated heartlessly^ 
and a should be so arranged that no Muslim acts as a winc-sclkr* All 
male pckstituics should be prevented with severe Lilows from adurning 
ihcmrelves like wtimcn. wailing like women, and indulging in their 
other sinst they should also he treated with harshness and severity so that 
they may leave ihe capital^ go to the countryside, and obtain their liveli- 
hocKi there by agricuhure and other lawful occupations^ ,, , Ttiesc peo¬ 
ple who have made filthy sin and disobedience iheir pFr^fession^ and whose 
open pradc of their behavior in die capital of Isbm brings disgrace on 
the banners of islain, should be prohibited io ati cities and be ordered to 
leave them and conceal themselves in hovch and ootHof-diq wav pbces in 
the countryside. The construction and public use of pleasure houses 
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^oulJ not be pemiiitcd; U they have Iweii coiisiruaed aUcadyi they 
^lie 1 x 1 d be pulled duHfTi, "lirick by brick/ [ii ihurt, die pubtic pracrice uf 
jii>^hjng pnohibited by the Law shouEd iioi be allowed, Jim if m sccrcr 
and privately habitua! sinners indulge in their pradticcs, severe investiga' 
duns abtjur their aedvitio stujtild nut usuxilly be made- If anytbing pm- 
tiibited by the Holy Law ts seen by the ccnKir& of mc>raEs, iudirial 
officers, and the general publiCp It should be toLally suppressed. Bui what 
IS secret and hidden shoufd not be so revealed and publishedL 

The jiiEKivatiuns which are injuriuiu to the Lradhioni should be aver' 
chrow^n .IS far as jikissibEe; ai no places wEiere they are seen should innovs' 
tions, under any pretext^ be allowed to become cswblished. 

Hie Muslim should he insisicrnily asked, city quarter by city quarter^ 
street Ely street, and linu&r Eiy huiisc^ to gl>5ervc the five basirr MmUm 
duties, ije^ ireiting the MLislim profess ion nf bith, ihc five obligatory 
prayers, the giving of alms, fasting during the month of Rama^ii, und 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. It should lie tlie duty of the tensors uj warn 
w1m> arc slack abtiUt dicir obligatory prayers by vaiious mcanst; 
who Jgntire their prayers altogether should be compelled by severe 
measures to pray* The rich should be asked lo give alms Ui the 

porjr and no excuse from them should be beard. And as to thtisc rcekbss 
people, wlio either cat njz^nly or practice dieir disgusting acts of dis- 
nbedicnce in public during the fasting month [ Kamazan j regardless of the 
respect due to the Faith and with no fear of the king, they should be ar¬ 
rested and brought before the ruler, so tkit as a general warning he may 
in his discieiitin and with hii firm iudgmeitt punish them with lung im- 
prisonmentt to distant pbces, death, or the shedding of blood. |folios 

In the next reading Barnf is advocating what he suggnts wtu the Miml prae- 
tke of Sultan ^^alunud of Gha^nin as the UeaE for succeeding rukis fo the 
Isiamic world—thi^t is, the tuppresstun of the faldiifj (philosoplters), 

I From Barni, FiiTdti^a-yl^faAanddFj. foliot lob, laia] 

No Ollier "'seknees*' w'crte albwed to be piibbcty iaiight in the kingdom 
of Sultan Mahmud except Qur'auic conimcniitry^ the traditions of die 
Prophet, and law dlvesicd of all false interpretation— in short* apart from 
the '^scLehccs^* which were bi^ved on the ^fhrmation, "God has said,'” and 
“The Prophet has ididj' all other '^icietices"" were banned. 
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WhcJi Siilun M.ihmQd cnnqucreJ KhwaraJUti, he heard ihal Mu'tazi' 
liie doctrines were curpcttt iherc and ihai matiy men of Idintng ivcfc 
I^u‘taziUief. He ordered ihesc Mu'taiillite schobrs to be tsikJ from 
Khwara^i if anytMW after the promulgation of this order followed the 
Mu‘taxilite creed or even louk its name, he was to be sent bound to 
Gbaznin, By the God who has succored Sultan Maliitiud in every dllfi- 
culiy. if Ibn Smii, who is the reviver of the philosophy of Greece and the 
leader of philosophers in Muilim coanines, had fallen into the hands 
of Sultan Mahmud, he would have ordered Ibn Slna to be cut to pieces 
and his Hesh given to kites. | folio lofaj 

Further, if lungs like and approve that philosophers and all other 
people of false doerrine who are opponents of the true religion and enemies 
of the Prophet should teach their books openly; that these people should 
give to tlie sciences of the Greeks, which arc the enemies of the traditinnal 
commands of the early and later prophets, the name of rational knowl¬ 
edge and to the sciences of tite Shorfa they give the name of traditional 
knowledge; that they should proclaim the ivorld to be eternal and con¬ 
sider God not TO have a cognition of details; that they sliould be disbe- 
Leveri in tlic Day of Judgment, in the rising up of men from their graves, 
in the account-taking |on Judgment Day], and in Heaven and Hell 
(though belief in these things is tlie basis of the Faith and has Iteeii as¬ 
serted in three hundred and sixty revealed bwjks of the prophets): that 
thev sluiuld bcjth speak and write their miinnaltstic books m denial of 
these things—now if such people are lilknvrd to live with honor and dig¬ 
nity in the capital of the king, to propagate their doctrines and ttt uflirm 
their ptefcrciice for the raironalisuc over the traditlonaJ—how is the true 
Faith to prevail over the false creeds, or the banners of Islam raised, or 
'Truth established at the Center," or the honor of "ordering the good or 
prohibiting the unlawfu!," appear.' [folio iiiaj 

IFfom Abu Talih Husaini, TfisuS^iTimar!, pp. 35S. 340. j+aJ 
It is your duty to act in obedience to the commands of God and uf the 
Prophet of God aad lo give help to his posterity. Those rulers who feed 
on the liouruy of God, and yet rebel against Hun and aguiiiH His Prophet, 
you must expel from Cod's kingdom- Ad with justice in the land of your 
Creator; for it is said that the kingrinm of the unbelievers may remain, but 
that of the unjust, never. 
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You mu!fC root out from God*^ kingdom all poUutiDD pnd aboniinaiioji; 
for evil prLicticcs have that efTect on the world which bad fotid h:ir upon 
the body. 

Do rrot ascribe the oindnuartce of the tyrant in the world tcj his own 
merits; the cause of the long duration of the oppressive ^nd the wicked 
is this, that the)' may reali^ their power lor evil in action and then be 
overtaken by ihc wrath and fury fd Almighty GtnJ, 

It shall hap|>en that the omnipoEcncc of the Creator shall diasuEc the 
crueL the wicked, and the impinus, by chairw atid imprisonment, by 
famine and hunger and plag^ue, and by sudden death, all at one time* 
And ii shall somettmes hnppen that the ^usr, the devout and the virtuous, 
and the innocent shall be overtaken nnd be caugfit in the disasters which 
arthet the cvil-docrB. For the fire which occurs in the reed bed hums both 
tlie moist green rceeb and the dry reeds. 

The general attitude of bcticvoltnce toward his Muslim sub|cas which was C3C- 
pected of the godly Muslim ruler is expressed in the following reading fram 
Shaikh Hamadlot's Trramriti of Kifigs. 

[From SLiaikh Hamadanl Za^htniJ folios SSa-^ib] 

Subjects arc of two kind$> believers and unbelievers^ and the mandates 
for and duties toward them are di^erent according to whether thev^ are 
believers ur unbelievers. 

There are twenty duties tow^ard their htiislim subjects svbich arc bid 
ufMjn governors and kings and whieh they arc oliligcd to perfrii’m^ 

The fir&t is to show respect toward all Muslims; not to behave haughtily 
toward any Muslinit in full reabzadon that God considers any haughty 
tyrant his enemy* * * - Second, not to listen lo vulgar tittle-Little one about 
another for that only leads in the end m Atrife and regret; in pariiciihr 
iti ooiiiider vicious tfie words of scoundrels, intriguers, the jealous and 
the greedy, bccattsc covetousness will cause harm to a people through 
greed for a morsel, and envy will dcscmy all talents. * _ * The third duty 
b that when a ruler becomes angry w'ith a Muslim for some fault ur weak¬ 
ness, he sitciuld as far as possible nnt delay forgiventss bqvmd three days, 
unless hij anger has been caused by some aexson harmfLEl to religion* 
wherefore it is permissible for him to slum him for the rest of hb life. 
However^ in a worldly matter forgiveness b more Euing* The Pmphei 
[on whom be peace] has said: '*Whotvec forgives the sin of a brother 
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Mu$lijn will Ii:ivc hij sins forgiven by G<>d on the Day of Judgment." , - - 
The fourth duty upt>n rulers is to urate the bounty of justice iuid 
righteousness general over all the people and in spreading the fruits of 
Irenevolciicc nut to discriminate between the worthy and the unworthy: 
for the king is the shadow of God's lusticc and as the mercy nf God em¬ 
braces both infidel and believer alike, so the justice of the ruler should 
cnibritce both the good and the wickctl. . . . 

The fifth duty is not, in the arrogance of power, to pry inttr the private 
households u£ Muslims and not to enter the houses aud storehouses of 
subjects without permission, Isccausc when the Prophet, in alt his glory 
as a ruler and prophet, approached the door u£ a Muslim’s house, lie asked 
three limes for permission to etner; if pennissron was nm given, he went 
away and was not vexed, . . - 

The lixdi duty is, in speaking and doling with all kinds of petiplc, to 
treat each man according to bb own proiier rank and degree, neither look- 
jiig for gentle speech from the mcsui and the ruffianly, nuf elegance frum 
the jgiwjrant, and not demanding the manners of polite society from 
mouiuain and desert folk. Show courtesy to each according io his station 
and excuse every man according to his rank and do not discLiin to meet 
anyone fane to face. . , . The seventh duty upon rulers is to hold old 
men in great rcsjxti at meetings and discussion and especially to look 
upon the gndly .md the young with a kindly eye. As the Prophet said; "He 
who does not treat the old men of my pettpic with fcstwci and whu is 
not merciful toward the young of the Muslim community is not one of 
us." • . , 

The eighth obligation ujron a nder is that w hen he makes a promise in 
conversatirm with any Muslim, he keep it and allow nothing contrary to 
it. As the Prophet said; "Religion is the making of a promise [by the be¬ 
liever f." The Prophet said; “Tlicre art throe indjeations of j hypocrite-- 
when he speaks he lies, when he makes a promise he tkxs precisely the 

opposite, and when he is trusted he acts tteachcrokisly." . . , 

The ninth duty is not to speak severely when giving tudgmctii and to 
show Jin open face to men of all classes and to show bciicvolenic to those 
tn disiress. As the Prophet said: "In Paradise thcie are mansions w'hose 
interiors appear from outside to be of wondrous precious stones" They 
asked: "O Prophet of Gfjd. and whose arc these manstons?" and he said: 
“They belong 1« those who speak pleasantly to ihe servants nf God, to 
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who feed the hungry, and to those who say their prayers at night 
when the rest of mankind arc as Jeep.” 

The tenth duty 1% in show in ihc crcrci^c of the royal office and 

iurisdictiun. As the ruler asks fair dealing fmm his people, so they ask 
fair dealing from him. Moreover, he shnuld deal with the affairs of Mus* 
lims in the same way that Jie would eoneiude die bargain with them if 
they were dealing w'ith him. TJic Prophet jyaid; *'He wtui wishes tn escape 
fiell-fire and enter Into die blessings of Paradise should do towiird men 
□s he would ha,ve them do toward him,"^ 

The eleventh duty h to consider ihe est^iblbhment of peace .ind concr^rd 
a first tlmy^ so that no delay is permitted in deciding an issue hetwwn 
Muslims and there is m delay in the decision between mvo opjwjsing sides 
ivhieh might end in the matter becoming a cause of hatred, enmitv, and 
cvcniual violence, Tlic Prophet said: will inform you of a deed lictter 
than fasting, almsgiving. And pmyer*"' They said: "^Ves, yes, O Prophet of 
God?"* He said: ‘^li is peacemaking between Muslims." 

The (welfth duty is not in attempt to investigate Muslims’ sins and imi 
to distress unlorturtate aiibjects for their emtirs: the ruler should wink ai 
his |ictiple*s faults *is far as possible and keep iheir mistakes hidden. The 
Prophet said: ‘"Whoever conceals the sins and fjjults of Muslims wdl have 
his sim concealed by God on earth and on the Day of Judgment" 

The thirteenth duty it not to :irraign the purple for aas of disnlnzdience 
w^hcfi they follow tlicJr own ilesircs; tn prevent suspicion and avoid arous¬ 
ing suspicion; if from tune to time the Tukr tucenmbs to sin, he should 
keep the (act concealed because the generality follrm^ their ruler and judge 
in virtue and in vice^ and if they ice didr mlcr on the high rwd of virtue, 
they will folkiw the same path and the resvard f<ir that will he credited to 
ins accDunt, If the suhfecis r>hscrvc corruption in rheir niter they will also 
stray into iniquity, deknichcry^ and vice, and the sin of that will be debited 
to his accnuiii. Tlie Pmphet said: “Whoever follows good practices will 
reap the reward for that, and the reward of wbocm follows him in those 
gtjod practices will a bo be put to his account; whoever foibws evil prac¬ 
tices will receiyc the pimishmeuc for that, nnd the punishment of him who 
acts wickedly as a aanscquciice w^iii abo be put down to him who was 
res|v>nsjbte originally for those evil practices.** 

The fourteenth duty upon the ruler rs, chat when a decisjon on the 
requirements of a Mmlim is lield up for words of iatefcEsaiuji, to see that 
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lie piUi ill the rct^uisltt word of intercession amJ allows no lienee io 
carrying the decision out. One of the spcdal features of the work of 3 
judge is that many bnpurtant matters miiy he bmughi to a suecess^l 
conclusion by one word from him. The ruler should seize the opportunity 
tn obtain the blessings of this reward. The Prophet said: 'There is no 
more euccllcni act of almsgiving than speech" They asked him: "How 
so?" He replied: “It is intercession which preserves lives, bririgj benefit 
lo another, and prevents harm to another," 

The fifteenth duty is to keep the position of those who arc poor and 
weak preponderant over that of those who arc rich and powerful. Most of 
the time the ruler should sit with the poor and the people of God and 
once 3 day he should brighten the mirror of hts heart with the advice and 
counsel of ihc pious because the persnnal juperinicndcnce of the busitiesj 
of giovenimcni and the mixing with all and sundry darkens the heart, as 
do« also association with the worldly and the rich. When these tsw> 
darknesses embitter the heart, one must fear danger to religion; ibis is a 
cause for ctcrii!il bondage and everlasting mortification. , . . The Prophet 
said: “You arc sitting with the tlcad." "O Prophet nf God, who are the 
dead?” “The rich," he replied. . . . 

The sixteenth duty is out to ncglccl the position of the pcnir and humble 
and not to allow any nmissidii of almsgiving to the weak and those in dis-* 
tress. Tlic ruler should consider diligent inquiry into the poaiiion of 
orphans an obligation upon himself and should consider the acomnl to be 
rendered on the Day of Judgment; on that day possessiobs and a kingdom 
arc no help and all the righifid claimants will demand their dues from 
the ruler. Today, when he is able, he should strive to redeem his time. 
Abii Harira said that the Prophet said: "On the Day of Judgment God 
will summon his scrvani. God the Avenger will address him by name. O 
Ki-vant of Mine, on earth 1 asked you for bread ant! apparel and you did 
not give me any.' His scrvarit will ask: 'O God, how is th.tl.'’ and God 
will say: 'So-and-so was hungry in ynur company and so and so was 
naked and yciu did not look after them and treat them kindly. As you 
deprived them by your power and might of the means of subsistence so 
we now deprive you.'" 

The seveiitccndi obligation on rulers is to keep, by punishment, the 
highways used by Muslims free from the fear of highwaymen and thieves, 
by exemplary and pubbe punishment to make an example, as a warning to 
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of him who c^mcs injury to Mu-dims on the hi^broad^ by ntDlntii- 
Lkin at\ii extortion. Ai every place in the country where there is a dangcr- 
niis spat inftrsted by robbers^ erect buildings I here if k is at aU possible andg 
it not, station watchmen there. . . . 

The eighteenth duty upon the ruler is, as fur as possihle, and where 
there b ^^eetl^ to exen himself in die good wxirk of building bridges and 
resung places for travelersj not tt> permit any negligence in rhis respect- 
. - - The nijictccnth duty is to build a mosque in any place w^hcre Muslims 
anigrcguic and to appoint an Imiim and a muezzin and tt> furnish the 
means of hvclihood for them, m thai+ in frccdfim from anxiety they can 
perform prayer assiduously at ihc proper times without olTcring the excuse 
ibai seeking the means of carrying out that (ximmandmcnt prevents them 
in fact hum doing ^ - 

The tvvcntjcth duty k not to abandon the command of Gtxl to da wliat 
b bwtul and His injunction against doing what ts uidaw^fiii and not to 
deny ^icople of all classes rdigious esthortaiioii- Also* to command the 
subjects Icj perform their rtLigii^us JuucSt u> prevcEii ihem from dbobedi' 
ence to Qud and hy means of punishment restrain them from sirtp 

One of the iiioft Linpoitaiai dudes imposed by MusiLm writers on the sultanare 
was the subjection of unbehevers. Thi^ was a duty of peculiar unpomncF in 
India with its large Hindu pp^iulatioo. 

In practice both the lultans ol Delhi and ihe Mughiil empemn extended 
toleration to ihelr Hindu subjects. It is doubtful w hether ihey levied pzya ot a 
poll lax as luch upon non-Mu^limt. There 11 noct/idcncc that a leparole btaneli 
of the reiriiue depruncai existed for ihii purpose, and ihcue historkns who 
allege that some suluai did levy pfy 4 con be shown to be exmlJiiig a sultsin in 
alotrk hlamic uliofn. There is no doubt that far orthodox writers, it was a 
merit to abase the infi del and le^■y jtiya. The view of the MusEim legists of 
the Haujii scbcMJ was that payment of ptya implying political submissicNi cu- 
titled a non'Muslim to toieraden,^ suhreci 10 certain JiscfimirLauons—detailed 
m the reading later irom Hhatkh HumadoorF Tr^njitrirf 0/ Kmgt, Stricdjv 
only a “people of a [revealed] book/^ i.c., Jewi, ChristiaTu, and Sabacans 
(which has been interpreted to cover ZoToaslrtani)^ may be jceep^ as ^mmh 
ot “people of the covenant or obligatioti,” Thui, Huidui thotdd be excluded 
from toleration. Zia tidnliii BarnT was dumayed that the sultan of Ddhl did 
tolcraie them, as He implies in ihe first passage below. Barnis ideals are «- 
prcLsrd in the ucond anti third rc^dingx. To support hiscontcnikin he quotes an 
{ uricanonital?) traiiitkn to the dftet that unbelievers have only the choice ot 
IsiLicn Of tlie sword, 

(Ffdfn BamI, fm^ura-p-fakandm. to\iO& 12a* ii^a-aob] 
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t( tHc dtstrc for the ovcnhrow of itifidch snd the :ibitsiiig of Idfijaiort 
and polytheists docs not fill the hearts of the Muslim king*? if, nn the 
Oliver hfliul. out of the thought that infidels and potyihcisis are payers of 
tribute and (ifotccttsl |>er«>ns, tlicy make the itifidcU eminent, distin¬ 
guished, honored, and favoredj if they bestow drums, banners, orna¬ 
ments, cloaks of brucadc. and caparison(sJ horses upon them; if they ap 
point them to governorships, high posts, and otficcs; and if in their capital 
[Delhi?] where the raising of the banners uf libm raises those banners in 
all Muslim cities, they albw idobwofshtpers to build houses Ike palaces, 
III wear clothes of brocade, and to nde Arab horses caparisoned with gold 
and silver iirnaments, to be equipircd with a hundred thousand sources 
of strength, to bve .imid delights and comfortv to take MiisliiiM into their 
service and to make them run licfiirc their horses, with poor Muslims 
of them and at their doors in the capital of Islam, ihrotigh which 
the palace td Islam raises itself, so that Muslims call them kings, princes, 
warriors, bankers, clerks, and paitdits [Brahman scholars[—luiw then 
may the banners of Islam be raised? [folios iso-iiohj 


If the kings of Islum, with all their tii.i|esiy and power, take for gmiiied 
mndelity and infidels, polytheism and polytheists throughout their drs- 
miiilMas in return for the land revenue (JtAirrd/J and /tayir, how will the 
tradition, “If I fight people until they say. 'There is no god. but God,' and 
if they say, 'There is no god but GikI,' they are immone from me and 
theii persons and property exist only by virtue of Islam," be observed? 
And how will infidelity and infidek, polytheism and polytheists be over¬ 
thrown—the purpise of ilic mission of i 24 ,ooi> propitets and the domina¬ 
tion of sultans of Islam since Islam ap|iearcd? If the kings of Islam do not 
strive with all their might for [his os-erthrow, if tlicy do not devote all 
their courage and energies tr.> this end fur the satisfaction of God and of 
the prophet, fiir the assistance of the Failh and the exalting o£ the True 
Witrd; if they trecome coment svith extracting the jrry<f and the bnd tax 
from the Hindus who worship idob and cow-dung, taking for granted the 
Hindu w.'iy of Life with all its stiptilations of iiihdelrcy, how shaU infidelity 
be brought to an end, now that Muhammad's Trophcthoikl has come to 
an end—and it was by the prayers of the prophets that infidelity svaslselng 
ended? How ivill ’Truth Iw established at the Center" and btjw will the 
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Word of Gf>c! obtain the opporiiinity for supremgeyn^ How will the Trkie 
Fiiith prevail over other rcEjjions, if iluc kings o| Isbm, with the pfiwer 
and prestige of Islam which has appeued in the worlds with ihree hun¬ 
dred of hereditary faith in Islam^ permit the banners of infideliiy to 
be openly displayed in their capita] and in the ciiies of the MtislimSi idols 
to be openly worshiped atid the condittoiii of infidelity to Isc uhserveci as 
tar .ES possible, the mantbtes of tbdr fabe creed to n{Knue wiihnui feat? 
How will the True bbiih prevail if rulm allow the infidels to keep iheir 
temples^ adorn their idols, jnd to make merry during their festivals with 
[seating of drums and dAolf [a kind of drvimjT singing and dancing^ 
[folios ti93"bj 


If Mahmud . * . had gone to India once more, he wTiidd h.ivc bmughi 
under his sword all the Brahmans of Hind who^ in that vast lancX ore the 
ctuse of the coriiJjtuajice of the hm of infidelity and <if the strength of 
idolatots, he would have cut ufT the heads of two hundred or three hun¬ 
dred thousand Hindu chiefs. He would noi have rcrurned his "Hiiidu- 
sliiughtering'' sivord lo its scabbard unii! the whole of Hind iiad accepied 
I^tam, For Mahmud was a Shafi'itC;, and aEDCording to [rnam Shsfi'i the 
decree for Hindus is “^either death or hbm"—that is to say^ they should 
either Ik pul to death or embrace Islam, it is not lawful to accept pzya 
from Hindus as tlicy have neither a pfuphet nor a revealed hook. |folia 
I2aj 

Shaikh HantudanT was, however^ prepared to admit idol worshipers to ihc 
rtatiis of as the first of his cruidittons below unpJiei. 

[From Shaikh HamadaiiL ut^Mulut;, lolios 94a-^^| 

There is another imindate rebling U> those ^uhjetU wdin are unbchcver$ 
and protected people For their gfivcrnance, the observ'ance 

of those conditiom which the Caliph 'Umar bid down in his agreemenL 
for establishing tlie itatus of the fire worshipers and the People nf the 
Book [ Jews and ChristiansJ and w-hich gave them salety is obligntory on 
rulers and governors. Rulcfs should impose these coiidiiions on the zjVit- 
mis of their dominions and make their fives and dieir propeny dependent 
on ihdr fulfillment. The tw-tnty canditium are asfulbw^s: 
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1. In a couniry under the authoflty of ;i Muslim rulcri they arc to build 
nu new homes for images or Ldol tcinplcs* 

2. They arc noi to rcbtuld aoy old buddings whi^h liave been destroyed, 

3. Mu-slim travelers are not to be prevented from staying in idol temples. 

4. No Muslim w^ho stays in their houses will commit a sin if he is a guest 
for three days, if he should have oeeasion for the delay, 

5. Infideb may not act as spies or give aid and comfort lo them. 

6. If any of their people show any inclinadorLS toward IsJam, they are 

to Itc prevented from doing so. 

7. Muslims arc tti be respected, 

B* If zjFWfnfj arc gathered together in a meeting ai^d Muslims appear, 
they arc to Ik allow^ed at the meciing, 

^ They arc not to dress like Muslims, 
tD+ They arc tiot to give each odicr Muslim names, 

11+ They arc rK>t to ride on horses with saddle and bridle, 

12- They arc not to possess swordiand arrows, 

13. They arc not to wear signet rTngs and seals on their fingers. 

14. They are not to sell and drink intoxicattng liquor o^scnly; 

15. They miist not abandon the clothing which they ha>^ had as a sign of 
their state of ignorance so that they may be distingmshed from 
Muslims. 

j 6. I'bcy are not to propagate the customs and Usages of polytheists among 
Muslims. 

ty* They arc not to build their homes in the neighborhood of those of 
Muslims. 

iS. They arc not to bring their dead near the graveyards tif Muslims, 
tgx They arc not to mourn iheirdcad with Ifiud vtuces. 

20. They are not to buy Muslim daves. 

At the end of the treaty it is written that if timmh infringe any of 
these conditions, they shall not enjoy semtity and it shall be bwfut for 
Muslims to take their lives and possessions as though they were the lives 
and potsessions of unbelievers in a sutc of war with the f^thfuL 

A passage from a Mughal writer on the same theme. 

[From Abu Tilib HusainL 7 'ii?rH^-i’'T 1 i??KrL P-SJol 
tf lyriinny and uppression and iniquity' exists in any kiagdom, it is the 
duty of sultans, out of a regard for justice, to resolve on the removal and 
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extirpation of the tyranny and nppres&iciD and to conduct a rapid c^cewrsion 
against it. For God Most Hi^h wilt take that kinj^doiti from the oppressor 
and cnirujt it to itre just ruler. . . . And in every country where the 
Sharfa is feeble, where they do not respect those whom God M<ist High 
has made great and distress His chosen sen^antsT it i* the duty of a con¬ 
quering sultan, whrj intends lo make current the religion and the law of 
Muhammad, to invade that country, for the l^roplict will sircngihcn {lim 
in that undertakings Thus I seized the capital of Miiidustan from Sultan 
Mahmud, the grandson of Flrut Shah, from Mallu Khan, and from 
Sarang, rocstablishing die True Faith and the Sharfa and desittjying the 
idol temples of that country.. 

ftisnet fs Ifjdupej^s^ble /<? Tefnpor^ RulersAip 

Muslim Writers in Persia whu, after the practical hrrakdi^wn of the SiiDni 
[urists' theory of the caliphate, discussed the dutiu of the sultanate {c.g» Ni^int 
u!Afulk« author of the SiyStai-Nama, alGhiz^lT in hij N^slAat ui-Mah*^ and 
in his were prepared to choose )miicc in prefer¬ 

ence to legality^ it they could net have both. Although a sultan was often 
obliged, ouc of pollticai exjxdicncy* to ennuavene. or lo go beyond the Ulcal 
pmcripdons of the ShsrT^a^ they argued thm he could sdll serve God he 
dwpensed justice and equity, thus prevtnting social disorder provoked by op- 
pressinn. Indo-Mudim thought (as uiuol) very fimilar, 

[From Fakhr-i-Mudir, p. t^\ 

Anti the Prophet also wys, "^Thc tuhan it the shadow of C 7 od. The shadow 
consists of care and tranquillity because justice and purity are: found 
there, and in the shelter and protection nf kings there is a resting place 
tor the oppressed and a refuge from the oppressors.^ 

jFrom Bam] Fatin^a-p-{itA&ftJ^r 7 , folios 43.1^44 bl 
From the lime of Adam to our own days the F^plc of all cammunltici 
throughout history^ are united in the opinion that jmtice is a reqiiiiite 
of religion and that religion is a requisite of justice. For ti is nfjt possihJe 
for men in live without having dealings wiih each others and in these 
mutual dealings a man may be strong or weak, good or hail, Mwdim or 
tion-Muslimt wise or foolishn loirned of ignnrarit, tussmsman or villager, 
resident or traverJer, deceptive or stiaighiforwanh rider or subject an 
adult nr z minor. Now justice is the habnee in which ihe actions ol 
people, right or wrong, arc weighed. Tlic distinciion between one’s dcs- 
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^nd iHc fcs cbrifitd by justice, fusiicc druelEy^ oppres¬ 

sion, usnTpaiioii^ ^nd plunder. Consequently, there can be no st^ability In 
the affairs of men without justice. No religion which is founded on divine 
commandments can do wnhnui justjce. Ikth anpcnt and succeeding 
authorities have said: "Reiigion and |usticc are LWini/' For justice breaks 
the sirfjng srm of the cyrannicaL the nppressive, Lind the mighty—of mis^ 
oppropriiiiOfSj plunderers, rebels, the fro ward* the *‘jw>p]e of license,'" 
and disbelievers in the Day of Judgmeni and accounts—io protect the 
money^ property, wamcn, and children of the weak, the obedient, the 
helptcss, the tsrphans, the submissive, and the friendless. Juxiicc prevents 
tyranny and t^ppression through the mandates of fc1iginn+ If theft is iro 
iustJee or cqiajiy on the earth* there will be complete commiuiiiy of 
Wfmien and pro^>cnyr the distinction bciiveen one man's pro|K:rt\ and 
another's will vanish; no time or place will lie free from disorder, Bud iu> 
man will be able to drink his cup of water in hi* corjicr in peace or m 
stretch Ills legs and sleep on his lied in security for a single night; and, 
finally, the world svilJ ctMt to he prospefotis owing to immense tuinults 
and disorders. Ncvcrtheloa if id I I he wise men of the earth tried tci govern 
a vdlag^, or even a household, through mere pdtey nr precepts of wisdom 
witliuut judges endowed with pow'cr^ they would not succeed. I'hc origin 
of peace and stabiliTy is Justice and et|uity which prevaiLt among the (ico- 
plc f onlyj through strong ciimmand* 

The real lustification for the ainhorify of kings and nl their power and 
dignity is the manifcSLition of justice^ so ihai through their royal powder 
and diginty they may remove all recourse to oppression and cruelty in 
rhe dealings of the servants of <lod, the Mrvenly two creeds may attain to 
enntentmem of heart* and everyone may devote himself 10 his crahn prx> 
fessiuPt trade and work, and the w^;^rld may become popubus and pros 
perxius. ]i ihcrc Is justice^ there will be nci trade and nu one will be 
able to obtain any fmll from his work. Finallyp if the affairs of men ate 
nut "orgamied at tlie center*^ there wU be no permanency in the works 
o£ Muslim faith ur ihc cummaridmcnts, ami recompciise and punwhment 
will not bear their fruits. 

[From Muhamrruid H5qir Khan, folios loa-na] 

Kings mu^i consider their sitting on a throne to l)c fiu the sake of dis¬ 
pensing jusltce and not fur the sake of living a life of enjoyment, and 
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should fx^nsidcr juscicc ^nd equity xhc c^iuse of rhe tontinuance of thdr 
rtile^ uf die pcTAisicnoe of dieir fame, and of ubiaining reward in tke next 
World. , . , 

If there is nri control by governmctiE and administmtion^ great entcf' 
prises would not st;iy in [goocl] order and if there was no c<irrcctiuii and 
punjjshmcntt nun's affairs would be rujiicd. Adjninistration h the orna¬ 
ment of the king and of the iiate, and it is expedient fir*T hith religton and 
government. Without the kings' rules of adminisinition the mandates of 
the Sliiirfa w'oiitd not be put into effect, nor would the foundations of the 
sultanate be firm. If tlie svvwrd of adminUtrative punishment is not drawn 
from the scabbard r>f tetribtitinn, the foundariiPiu of sedition and ihe basis 
of oppression will net be subvened and undeimined. Zf the vile dross nf 
iiijiistice Is not destroyed! by ilic l^me of royal j>D\ver, the young plant of 
security will not be nuiiured in the garden of hn(x^ When the seditious 
see that the flame of such ptmishmcnc is shiirp, they svill slink away* If 
they observe liiile lo be alarmed at in the work of administraiion, there 
will be rcbcUitm on every side and all kinds of disturbances will ensuei 

Moreover, kings must sht>w the mercy which Gc^d docs toward the 
giKid and the peaceable and the wratli of God toward fhe wicked and the 
evildoers* They must tip the pint of their aiiihoniy with the honey of 
Limitless and jwceten the bitterness of their harshntas with the sugar of 
kindtic-ss. Tlierc tnusi i>e ^ corpLinction of justice and punishment, so 
that the meadow' of rhe hopes of the good may he kqjt verdant liy the 
moisture of kindness and the bases of the existence of the wricked may be 
uprooted by the gale of punislimcnt* 

Riders Alp Is a Sacred Tfus^ 

Ltido-Muifhrn wrieers emphasi^^c rhe respoiiiibility of rulers before God Eor titc 
welfare of If is cjcacures. Power is a sacred trust, for which rulers wili answer 
OJl the Day of Judgmenli 

fFrum Mur ud-din Mubaiamad Kbaqinf, A^Ala^-t-JaAawgifj^ folio a79b| 
tt b said that when die father of 'Umar ibq 'Abd aU'Aziz by dying, his 
son asked him when he would see him agab. "Abd ab' Aziz replied that it 
would be in the next wwld. His sun said he hoped it would be mmer 
than that, 'Abd ai-'AztK then said: ''You may see me in a dream during 
the firsts second^ or third nights Jafter my death]*” Twelve years passed 
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w-iLhoiit his son seeing him in 3 dream. At lust he did so. Replying to liis 
son^s tjticsitJ<in wliy he Kail not s«rn him sis promiscdi ^Abd al-^^Asciz spidi 
"O son 1 have been very iKCupicd; near Baghdad there wps a broken 
bridge with no one appointed to keep it in repair. Once when a flock nf 
sheep were passing over 14 the forefeet of one of chern went through u 
hole in die bridge. I have been answering fto GodJ (or that unid this very 
momeni. 

(From Shaikh HamadanT, Za^hlrat folios 7ph-73al 

Sulaimiin Fans (nrtay God be saudied with him) rcporiccl that the 
Prophet of God (on whom be peace) said that every governor who has 
anything to do wiih the aJtairs of Muslims in the cxcrcbe nf his authcirity 
will on rhe Day of fudgment be btoiighi fonvard w^itb both hands tied 
around hii neck. Nolwdy and nothing will release hb hands except 
lusidee- - * . IE he has been a benefactor of matiklnd, hb benevolence 
frees him; if he has been a wicked man, an oppreistjfj and a sinner and 
a rebel against Cod ... he falls into the pit; it mme be scs-enty years 
before he reaches the bottom of that pii^ 

[From Ntir tid-tlTn Muhammad Khaqinu folios 264a- 

aSg] 

It is reptjrted from Abu Said that the Pmphci said that every sultan 
and ruler wImj does not ^hnw compassi^m toward his suhiects will be for¬ 
bidden in enter ParudiiC and enjoy its delights. Aitd ‘Abdullah ^Umar a!- 
Khaitab reported that the Prophet said that Gtjd w^Jll^ on the day of nccd^ 
when the ruler is surrounded by enemies, cln«r the d^ior uf His mercy in 
the face of that ruler who, placed in a positmn of authority over Muslim^ 
shuts the door of his Iiousc against the weak und the needy. .And Abu 
Musa Ash*arT said that tlie Pmphet laid that the basest feibsv in creatten 
is he who as a ruler puts himself in pledge for Muslims .ind dtioi nnt dis¬ 
charge that pledge, u hile the mast noble is he svho dispenses fusucc and 
equity among Muslims. [ foUas h ] 

* w , ^ 

It is related that in die time of Suluii Ahfi Sayyid KhudMianda, hb 
amirs | nobles] were treating his subjects harshly and fordbly confiscating 
their goods. One day the sultan said to his amirs; "Until now 1 liave had 
regard for my subject^ but after today 1 shall cease doing so. If it is ex- 
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pcdicfii, then w-c mtisi plunder cvcrybfxly and nnt allnu- them any tiling 
from our Ercanines; but on the tonditiorik funherrmjre, that you do not 
ask for any salary of sti^K^nd from me; if henceforth any one of you 
m.3kc& this sort of request to me, I iliaU punish limJ' The amirs siild: 
'"How can we do without ioJariea or Atipetsds, whai kind of service can 
we then perform?" Abu Sayyid replied: ‘The successful conduct of all 
our Lilfajrs depends on the efforts made by the subjects in building, agri¬ 
culture, ill craJtSp and in commerce. When we plunder tliein^ from wlwm 
can we c^ct to receive anything? Vou should consider that if the mass 
of the (leople have their liveitock and hs produces taken away, and thdt 
grain caien^ they must of necesAhy abandon cultivaijon and engage in it 
no more; chu$ there will he no revenue and whai ivill you do?’" When 
ihe amirs heard these words, they began to treat the people kindly, [bhos 
i 6 iib- 209 ] 

Thr Sclc^fwi of 

If he is lo escape tftvine puiushrtieni, ihc sultan musi employ and consuh god 
fearing aides and officials ot true Mushm belief and avoid employing tow a ltd 
impiokii persons. The aim of the royal oSciahA as of the sultan himself^ ruiiM 
be the funhcranrc of iruc religion. 

[From Rarnk folios 5^, h, ao5b-iofl| 

How can the ruler . . . act according to die Sharfa in his gnvernment 
widtejUL gofjd helpers, praiscsvorthv supptsfttrs, pious friends, and trusty 

withers who are adorned with iincage--, descent and praisewnnhy 
monils? How can he discharge the duties of such a high and delicaic 
office with the help of iht worthless and the shameless, svith the assistance 
and conctiTTejicc of the g^KJIcss and the idle? [folio zo^bj 

In the cliruicc of helper* and companions, religioui kings have laid down 
a few iJungs as obligatory. First, the person sdccted should be one on 
whom the search for inoc religion predominates oii^ the.quest for worldly 
gexjd^ even though it be only by J needless point, for if all hb efforts arc 
devtaed lo religion he w-ill not became one of the helpers and companions 
of the king and will not dabble In the w^trld's biisiness. . . . From a 
man whose loyally and wclLwjshing tow^ard them springs nut of Luvc 
of die world and desire for place and who is a captive and slave of this 
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wnrldj oodrtd. which is in ihc ultini:iie praisewiirthy and commcudabte, 
can be expected, ... A man who i$ not fit to be ifusud in attiira of reli- 
ginn, is nut fit to be trusted in alTairs of state, [folio iiaaj 

* ♦ * ■« 

My ndvuzc to you^ my dear soOh is dn lusdcc to die qiji]li[ics of the 
people of God and make cicjf U^e babnee and scales for measuring the 
virtue of the people. Creaie a nmk for every excellence and accordingly 
confer hcirior, poiitioo, dignity, and grandeur ufK>n every deficriptiori of 
pet^le. In the bestowal of nibet and gifit, employment in uAcc, the right 
of sitting ^nd rising, of speaking atid li.^tcning in youjf pncsetice, deal W’ith 
your servants in a manner in keeping with their capacity iis uasdrs* wise 
rncfi, leamed in the Holy Law, and iscetics^ Do nnjC blindly undertake 
with the servants of God M^me project affecting your kingdc]ii;^ in an in¬ 
congruous w'ay and do not siari any project which the wi^e men of your 
kingdom will aitribucc to yemr lack of reason or to ^If-wilh Let it be 
known to you, my son, iliai God has made the ruler greater than all 
human cie^iticmp and, with all that great ness, has entrusted the world to 
him. Thus it is accessary that the great dioidd receive tlic gift of greatness 
from the ruler and that he be the cause of their position in the world and 
their dignity. He should l>c the means of the prestige w'hidi apfwars 
among men, liny a I actions arc indeed very imporiatU, The ctmKt|Lenccs 
of royal actions quickly appear among the people and remain a long time. 
It is a long time before a pers<jii honored by him becomes base, or a pcr£(.iti 
niHide cntiteiaptihle by him becomes excellent. Uui ihe hontir in which 
those who forsake the world and retire to an asjizeiic way of life are held 
among the generality is due to their renunciatidn of tlie world (which is 
the beloved of mankind) and their wiilidraival from huni an sreiety. The 
king has no part in eonferring this honor and has no hand in its atioiii- 
ment. Thus, niy son, it is incmnlKnt upon yciu n<>T to lower the offices and 
dignities of your state by conferring them the foolish, the ignor.int, 
the iinfuL the kwvdvorn, and thoiie in the grip uf vice. The royal dynasty 
itself ji disgraced and becomes infamous through baseness jewI infamy 
among the officers of state, [folios s^o-^yb] 

[From Muhammad Baqir Khan. SfuTTiSn^yi-fiihangirl, folios zyb-aJ^bl 
The tiller is be who* having nuittired thn.se wlu> [ire disiiiiguiilicd among 
their equals ftn the pcrfcaion of their sagacity, pnfi}it,y^ abilityi chastity» 
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iirtceriiy^ devotioji i* fcligton, piety* faithfulness, and loyalty* acqinrni 
prestige from the (net uf ench one being employed in the capacity for 
which he ifi fitted. He gives them apE>oilaments one by one as t^casion 
arises in accordance with their |odgmenip courage, intciligencc, anil 
capacity. He dijCi not give one person two cmpluymeins Jesi .in intended 
task is not completed; one person^ one task: one task, one person. The 
ruler himself should look into the circtimstancci and the jiaiure o£ the 
employments entrusTed to hh officers and trusicd servanti to that when 
they arc performed he should know which among his agems cherish his 
subjects and are upright in religion* and which arc irciichcrous and sedi¬ 
tious knaves, iki, he who minj^itcr^ lu the people's welfare and sincerely 
perforins the duty assigned to him may be favored by the ruler and enjoy 
security in his i?fnce„ He who docs not sympiithisce w'ith the subjeciSi who 
neglects die essenuah of his duty, does nor Ici slip an opponunwy for 
trcacliery, *tjtd mukes bascnrs his ujspej and bis aether garroents—his 
name is to be struck from the mil of uificc. 

In the following reading, Barni stales ihal iiinong uEurpers are ifuisc who do 
noi employ ^ubo^^l^41llt5 in tho-sc ranks for whidi fiod Im filted them; usutj^ 
rrsp thinking of the proervatinn of I heir owm power ami mai ot Goil's glory, 
employ ihow whom tltey bclkvc meet far their own w&rldly purpoia^ srre- 
ipcctlve of merit. Titc hajsh of Bsmrs moral and rcEigtous diitincdanj], w hich 
should be mirrored In social tiudnrtians, it more fully illuri rated In the chap' 
ter tut the Mndun sock! iilotl- 

[FfOim BarnL foUos- ^6;!^ bj 

Bitt one who collects a kirge number of people on his side* caring for no 
dessert or merit in them except their loyalty to himselL he is to be called 
"^conqueror'' :md not "king." He ruli^ the country through the pt>wer of 
his felllotverst he strikes* takes, sci?.c$» and bcsiosvs, .and thus every day 
he is able to show more favors to his supporters. He increases their power 
-ind dignity, thinking that the pt-rmanenee of hii kingdom U due to ihem, 
and he strives for iheir prosperity without paying any regard to ihcir 
defects and their ments. The eyes of such a man ^rc turned aivay from 
Gild .4!inighty; he is all the time exclusively busy with fcus helpers m<\ 
supporters till matters come to such a psis that he turns all liiw^ mean* 
basc^ defective* and worihlcM men, who are of bad anti low origia, into 
the pillars of bis state, provided he sees in them great loyalty tow^ard him¬ 
self combined with lubstanua] pwer and dignity^ No dmiin iliou&uidb 
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dn<] ihousantli of sucL usurper! have risen on this c.iah from every svxk 
that citi be itTta^incd; they have ruled for a while with the jupport of a 
body of partisans and have left the world having made ilicnisclves and 
iheif followers fit for HelL Thus neither their names nor any iraccs of 
them have remained in die eonversatitiiw or tlur heart* of the people. Bui 
all rulers, whose eye* have been wholly fixed on Cod Almighty, have 
made clear scales and measures of merit, real worth, piety, nobility, frec- 
birih, wisdom, skill, and morality, svho have discharged their obligaiions 
to every merit dirough the resources of their government and to the full 
extern of their power, and who in that discharge have looked at everyone 
with that one vision— their memory will remain till the Day nf Judgment 
among the people of God and this fact will have been a sulficicat proof of 
their salvation and of their status in the next world, 

Ybc Importsft^f oj Conmititiioit 

jFrom BarnI, folios tya, aja-i4al 

You should know that the supreme ohicet of that part of a man's soul 
which commands to evil, higher than which it is impossible to conceive, 

seLf^will and seif-indulgence. This is specially the case with kings, w hose 
souls owing to thdr gieal power become e4|uat in strength to a rhousand 
elephants in heat, if the king subdues this pcjwcr and madness of his sold, 
refrains from being self-willed, and decides the afTairs of his kingdom in 
consultation with his couitselbrs, svjll not the kindness of God sliiue on 
his forehead and all his undertakings end in success and virtue? [folio 
174] 

4 4 d « 

Great kings have observed many conditions and have been very cau¬ 
tious in the mutter of eonsultarinn; conserjucnily, the optniun of their 
counsellor! has seldom erred. The first condition of cotisujtatirsn is the 
frank expression of the opiiiion of the counsellors—^hat is, the very condi¬ 
tion of Imtding a cnuncil is that all counsellors should be able to say what¬ 
ever comes to their mitidi without fear, 10 give reasons and arguments for 
their opinions about the exeeuiion of state enterprises, and to consult 
frankly with each other. Ultimately, when all their minds are in agree¬ 
ment and ru> nbiectlon remains, they should apply themselves to the ac- 
complisliment of thdr purpose. This, in the tcrmiiKiloigy of ainsuJtuUoQ, 
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is known os "‘agwiwiu of npifiion," If iherc no miDnimrjuj iigrmnciii 
iiboui tht matter among ihc i.^unselloi^ no reliance can be pbccd lij-Too 
any course of acison. ScLondly, ihe counseibrs ought to be f properly | 
appointed; they should be nearly equal co cadi otlicr in their cjspericntCi 
in ihdr Loyalty^ and in dicir «aius before die king. If oite couniclbr is 
perfect in itiidlicence and the Dihcr dcfectis'c^ one high in status and the 
other **oo the way down,** there will be a danger of jncongrujiy in the 
dodiion. niindly, all counsellors should be admiitcd to the secrets of the 
realm and nnne of them should be unworthy of being lakcti into con¬ 
fidence^ If a counsellor is not cogoirjint of the secrets of the realm* he witt 
not he able to arrive at a correct decision^ jusi as i physician cannot pre- 
scritse cJTectivc renicdtcs unless he knows the real symptoms and diseasn 
of a pa deni. Founhly^ the cotinselbrSk Insides being chosen by the ruler 
and being netir to him, ot^Kt to have per feci security of life and position 
so that they may noi for any reason resort to flattery in the council tham- 
ber. Tlicy should be at>le to cipress thdr real upinion» with lips unsealed, 
and they should be conviiired ihai this will lead to increased recognition 
of their loyalty. They should not be afraid of the iH~icmper of the rulcr^ 
for so long as the fejr of the king lortuici their breasts^ sincere advice 
will not come from their hearts to their tongue. Fifthly, the king should 
keep hisopinians a iccrei from his counsellors. He should, first, acqiiaim 
himself With the opinion of his cuunsellors, hear the views they have to 
cjtprcss and for the dccEsion they arrive at. If the ruler expresses his 
opinion in the council at the very beginning, the amnselbrs will find it 
iscccasaryp willingly or unwilhugly^ m praise his ckcisiofi and to suppress 
their own views. No one will have the courage to oppose the deasian of 
the king or to give reasons agaiiist it. This fact has been proved by ex¬ 
perience. [folios 153-^^] 

Org^mssmg the Got^trnm^nt 

RuJens must appoint pioit^, cSkient, anti tiustworthy army commanders, wa^in 
or hfiancc ofTseeTt, judges, and Lniclligcftce officcri. The task of the latter par- 
ticularly is to reparr on the welfare of the people and to bring oppressive aeti 
by official 10 the ruler's notice. 

IFfam Muhaminad Baqir Khiii, fobot ifib-jybJ 

You should know that '^piliars of the stale,'' ministers, and other servants, 
are essential for sultans and kings. It is an unquesuaned need of rulers 
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10 have capable counsellors and trusty officers wlio have the privilege of 
intimaqr with the kings secrets, and have ability and auihority for 
important undertakings. It b said that a realm has ft^ur lej^s. tf one b mbs- 
ing the foujidatioiis of important irnnsaaions will not he firm. The first 
leg of the kingdom h the existence of great amirs, whti arc the people of 
the sword and guard the fTontitrs iif the kingdom and prevent ihc 
wickedness of cncimes from affecting the ktitg and ihc people. They 
arc the pillars of the dynasty and the foundation of the sultanate. Sec¬ 
ond arc the capable finance officers and icligioos revenue ofTicers who are 
the ornament of the kingdoms, the cause of the ^ta!ile Ermnclatinns of 
the sultanate, and the regulators of the affairs of the realm. The under¬ 
takings of the fulcr ol the kingdom do not reach a successful conclusion 
withuui the people of the pen, and indeed in some the j>eop 1 e of the 
pen aspire to superiority over the people of the vwtjtd, arguing first that 
the sword is only used for enemies and ant for friendsn whereas the pen is 
used both to benefit friends and to ward off enemies, scuncthmg which 
ihc sword onnm do. The second argument b that the people of the 
sword in secret beiray ambitbns to be king* themselves. Thb is something 
which never happens with the people of the pen. Thirdly, the people of 
the 5wtird empty the treasury* and the people of the pen fill iL atsd occa¬ 
sions of income arc bener than Dccaskins of expenditure. In any cvcnl, 
failure will never overtake nor calamiiy sialk the kingdom of him who 
pbces in charge of his afi^airs a wise:* sfmihlc wazir, wnih excellent mcjral 
qualities^ withiyut greed and with hig^l aspirations. For, if ihe opposite 
occurs and an unholy waiir whh a lewd nature meddles with the busi¬ 
ness of the realm, how^cver much the ruler may be hunuine and beneficknt 
himself, the benefits of his own jusiice .iiid compassion \vilJ be prevented 
from reaching his subjects ^nd Icar of likti will not cause reports of op¬ 
pressors to be made to hirn—}Uai a* it is imijosslbk for a thirsty man to 
touch the pure sweet water which is 10 be seen on the *kin of a cTnocodjlc* 
however thirsty he may be. The third leg of the realm is the tudge w'ho* 
on behalf of the sultan, Inijuires mu> the state of the people, obtains jus¬ 
tice for the weak from the strongs .ind abases and subdues the wditipus 
and the forward. The fourth leg b the trusty intelligenct officers who rc^ 
port continually the actions of the toyal c?fficiaU and the condiLion of the 
Skibjccts. They bring to the royal notice any sign* of {tarshness and negli¬ 
gence, For when information akmi the country and realm b hidden from 
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die ruler, he is careless friend or foe, good or evil* and everyone does as 
he likes, Wbcii the ruler is wiihoui iiiftirmatJoji» the foundatioits of his 
iultariiiLc become shaky fioiD all die rebcUioiis which spring up in all 
pam af the eountr>% 

[Frotn BamT, fi^ian^a-yi')ahandarK folios ftoa-S^a 
In the ^ipponitment of intcitigence officers, auditors^ and spIeSr religious 
rulers have had good intentioru and objects. First, when it becomes clear 
to the ofEcers* judgei, governors, and rc^-enue collectors btnh far and 
[icar, that their good and bad actions will be brought to light, they do not 
demand bribes or accept presems or show favor o; partiality. They do 
not depart from the path of righteousness or take to sinI'ulness and 
wmng^loing, and they are always fearful and iremhling concerning their 
own private aiTairs. Osving to this cLiniion on iheir pan they may be safe 
from their real superior [GodJ and from tlieir figurative superior [die 
suhanj, 

Sccimdlyr when the people are convinced that the gfiod and bad deeds 
Ilf all classes arc being reported to the king and that placeholders have been 
appointed for this particular purpose, they will behave like got^d subjects; 
ihey will neiihcr conspire itor rebel nor attempt to oveq»^veT each other 
nor rjppress the weak. Thirdly* if revenue collectors and accountants know 
that their aciions will be brought to ihc notice of the king, they will 
refrain from stealing and misappropriating and thus remain secure from 
tlir ruler and escape dishonor and disgrace. Lasiiy, ii will be an advan¬ 
tage even q> the king's snni^ bmlhers* and high ofEcers if they^ are aware 
that the king w^ill Ik informed of all their aciions, for they will not then, 
presuming on their close relationship with the king, step beyond die 
bounds of justice in their rkaliiigs with their own people and strangers, 
«r their slava and scrvanlSn . ► . 

The InEelligence officer should be truthful in speech, truthful in writing 
reliable* vi’cll-hr/rn, worthy of conlidciice, sober and careful where be 
hve^ and nr^ much given to social and amvivial intcfcoursc so that hii 
oliicct which is ditaining correct information fnr the kingV husinc^. may 
be uiLauied. Bur if the mtelligence oiBcer is a thic£i q man without recti¬ 
tude. low-born, mean, a frequenter of every place and a caLleir at every 
door* corrupt, gteedy* covetous* and reckless* then what should be the 
predicate of the ruler's inicntiuns, hU designs and his search for the wcU 
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fare uf b« subjecis, will bcmme ihc oppmite. For ihe dishonest and low¬ 
born imclLgcncc officer, who is a master of intrigue and "wire-pulling," 
spins many lies that look like irudi. and through Itis testifying to false 
information, affairs arc tkrow-a into disorder^ Where benefits should be 
rendered, injuries are inflicted; men worthy of punishment are favured 
while men deserving of favor are [lunished. 


The Army 

Following ihe Persian pre-and poM-Musiun tiaditiflii Muslim wriiers on gov* 
cmmcni in India always stress the impanance of die uaainteTuiricc of a large 
and cflliicnt army. It is doubiful whether this stress U specifically related to 
the miliury prohlems faciiig the Muslim rulers in India. 

I From Barnl. FataUfti^yi' taiSndMt folios 64»“bl 
O sons of Mahmud, you nnd every one whom Cod raisei to be a ruler 
and a refuge of icligioti. ought to know that without a large, powerful, 
and magnificent army, maimained in good order, it has not beejj possible 
to exercise government and maintain rule, or plan tonLjuesT, to diroei 
adminisi ration, to owe the hearts of the people by contjuesis, to bring 
the wvtrld under rule and government, to overcome the rebellious and 
the refractory, a> bring the stubborn and the disobedient under control, 
(D suppress the contentions of rivals and the uppositton of ccjuals and 
the enmity of the powerful, to overthrow thtjsc who iniurc the religion 
and realm of Miihimmad, to extirpate those who molest the Shana of 
Muhammad and to make manifest the glory of the true tilth over tilse 
doctrines and to enforce die mandates of the Sharia over the seventy-two 
creeds, to sciisc by force eounirtes. regions, provinces, and terriuirics from 
the ineligiuus, u> obtain booty for the w-arriors of the fuiih and those en¬ 
titled to it among the Muslims, to cb$e all breaches open to the enemies of 
the kingdom and those troublesome to the dynasty and, in sliort, to seek 
relief from the heavy responribiUty of rulcrship. 

[From Muhammad B 5 t(ir Kh 3 n. AWxM-|'f-/tfAJn^?rJ. foliw gga-bl 
Stmikirly since the world is a place of unforeseen vicissitudes and no one 
knows what time will have in store, or ftom what direction rebellion will 
appear, rulers must consider die raising of a large army their principal 
concern and must alw-iys keep it et|uippcd and ready for war and, having 
appointed and confirmed amirs, aides, and pillars of the kingdom, confer 
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upon each, according to merit, his command (rjjnijA) and a so 

that he may malnuin his appropriate cuiKingcnt. From year to year 
rulers shoukl take cafe ihw their armies and amus are ready for muswr, 
that all their wcapjifls, cquipmcni, and warlike apparJius is ready and 
prepared', if sultans and amirs become so engrossed in collecting money 
that they do oot reefuit an army, in an emergency they will be at a loss; 
ihcie will be no benefit to be derived imm their ehests of gold and how- 
c\xf much "they may hiie the Hnger of regret with the t«ih of blame," 
it will not prohi them. 

The Perfect Rale 

The religious ccinsequencc* which Muslim writers hoped and believed would 
flow from luhaiis taking upon themselves ihe responsibilities and tluiics pee- 
viousiy bortie by the calipbs are perhaps best expressed in the resding below 
from Band’s Knitrigt ort Temporal GoPeroment. 

ll-rom BarnT, FatUtvayi-JahanJof}, itilios laaa-taab; :3tb-a32B] 

Whenever the ruler, with truly pious intent, high aspiratkins, and all 
solicitude, strives with the help of his supporters and followers, and with 
all the might and power of fits office in the cnnviciioii that the glory of 
Muhammad’s religion U the most imporiant task of hi* own faith and 
dynasty (then the inllcuving consecjucnces follow]: tdietlience lo the 
eiimmand to do what is lawful and the prohibition of what is unlawful 
manifests itself in hi* capital and in the provinces; the banners of tsLim 
are always exalted; vinuc and merit grow and good w-orks and obedience 
to God arise, and arise with the heat nf drums; sin and iniquity, wickedr 
ness and wrongdoing, sink low and remain concealed and in hiding; 
justice and beneficence Irccorac diffLiscd while oppression and tyranny 
are doomed and cast nut; the srienco of tradition become agreeable to 
men's minds, and they avoid concealed innovations and the knowledge 
and the liiemture of concealed innovaiions; the religious and ilie protcc- 
lors of religion attain » dignity and high positions while members of 
false sects, men of evil faith and hereries, enemies of true religion, become 
base and contemptible, powerless, and of no aocnuni. Those mandates of 
true religion are enforced and those forbidden by the Holy Law (Sharfa) 

(a? land rfremi»> m return for fcrritc ^ rhe ruJef. criiiEullj^ odjf 

ict iJie lihiWK oA tiic gEuaiK i5iii ofiHi brtCrtwiHi hmduMrs* 
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sink low and become as it they had never been; love of God and of the 
Prophets is strengthened in the Muslim cammtinity and Ifivc of die world 
(which is □ icTiipSinijon in the path of truth and a longing and an evil 
in mciii's licarts) lessens^ ttsid desire for the next world increases and de¬ 
sire br this world becomes wean some and vcxaitous. The virtues o£ 
the people pFevail over their vicesj truib and the Lruthful obtain glory and 
luinor* lying and liarst diRhrmnr, Dcscend.inis of Muhummad |S.iiyyidsh 
doeton of Shari^ap mysiics^ asectics, devotees^ red uses appear great, htrn- 
otedp disiinguished, and dlusirious in the sight and m the minds ul meo^ 
while the ignorant, the corrupt, the irreligEomp the ncgligcm [in |Krfonin- 
tog their prayers j, aiid the shameless ap^icar contemptible^ powerless, and 
un^vorthy in men's sight, in Hcpiy War sincere zeal is manIf«Lt;d+ and 
the desire for martyrclDm graces the warriors and strikers for the fnith^ 
Truth and honesty become such; pcrhdy and dishonesty are reduced to 
K sorry plight; the good and the just lake up occupaiiunj in religion and 
govemmern; the tyrannical and the wteked are left lo roam ai large “iin- 
weptp unhonored, and unsung,** or by a change in dicir disposiuoas, ici 
behave justly and well; the rich and propertied discharge ihdr obliga- 
liom to God* and give alms, .md perh^rm charitable gootl works] the 
piKJr and the needy are not left in warn atid arc freed from hunger and 
nakedness^ | folios i zaa. b \ 

However,r if rulers do nor futfdl Their religioiui duty and act as tyrants^ no 
'^coruliCiilkiTEur'' remedy is provided. Tyranny is a vi^jitaiion from God. 

If Mo 5 I High views [be people of a couniry and clime wtth eyes of 
w’rathp and wishes them to remain in tchk troublcp suircrjiig^ tlistrcsi^ and 
disordert he appoints over them a ruler who is a slave to innate depravity* 
so thas they may be at a loss to know what to dn thmugh his evil charac¬ 
ter and filthy habiis, and be utterly confoynded th rough his vicious <|uali- 
lies. [fobus i3ib-232aj 

AijVI F^zl's Theory of Rsilcrthip 

The next rcadatig is taken from the preface to the himous Imiimtes of 
and ^'imperial gazetcer'" of Akbars empire^ Abiil Fazl ^AMmL frieml and 
compaDton or xhr Mughal emperor Akhar, was Iwrn in 1551 at .^grx His 
father^ Shaikh Mub^ak, wm h promineni scholar and mystic, snd Ahn'l Fazl, 
though given an orthodox cducatioa, utood at the confluence oi the many 
religioiis currents of hU age. He was prescntcii at coufe by his brnther, the 
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puei FidiixL in 1574, and ^oon gained the emperarV £avqr hi$ wii, learning, 
and moral carnHti>»s, He joined in inf1neELcm|r Akbar against Sunni orthn- 
dojty and in obtaining the assent of NJusIbn doctors cT law to a deolararkm 
giviiig Akbnr the deciding voke on rcligraiii quemion^ in OLU-fowly d^iined 
circunutjnrc^ Abul FazJ attraclcd the euiiiity of Prince Salim (Jahangir) 
for his jnduence Akbai and was murdered ai the former's instance in 
JiSos, 

AhO'L Fail's thinking on government was inlLienced by ShtT teachings and 
by ideas medi.ited from classii:aL Greece by Miislim philosophers (faiudfa). 
The ShFa believed that from the ereacion of Adam a divine light liad passed 
into the substance ot a chotien one in each gencraiJoa and that this fmam 
possessed ^merii: knowledge of God anti enjoyed immunity from on. By 
xMiiglml times, this conception of an immaculate ;ind infallible guide for man¬ 
kind had been transforred to the person of the Temporal ruler {pjd:thah). Fur¬ 
thermore, the Platonic idea of ''philDtcipher kings" had been raieived into the 
Muslim woitd and transmitted with Islamic overtones by such w-ritersT for 
example, ai alTitahl (d. 1^50). Ihu Ruiftd (d. and ahRazi (d. 

reaching Jndkn Mughal circles through Jal3l od-din Dawwitii^s 
fuliifr {fiildti's AVArff), written in Persia about 14/0, In his wriUngp Abul Faal 
treated Akhar as an Incarnatinn of these cunceptijunsv Aicbar iiinisclt^ of a 
deeply religious and foquinng mind, was not lo^uh to exercise that initiadve 
in religious questions which Abu'l Fazt was willing to allow him \si theory. 

1 From Abul Fa:di pp+ ii-iv j 

No dignity is higher in the cyci of God Lhan rpyaliyp and those who are 
wise drink from its auspiciotis fotuttniii. A sufficicni ptoaf of this, fr>r 
those IVho require one^ is the fo[;t that royalty is a remedy for the spirit 
of rehetlion, and the reason wdiy subjects obey. Even the meanuig of the 
word Pddikdh |empcrdr| ibtiws this; fur signiJies stability and pos¬ 
session. [f noyalty did not exifl, ihc storm of itrifc would never tub$ide, nor 
sclbsh ambition disappear. M;inkind, being under the burdi^n of lawless¬ 
ness and lust, would sink into the pit of destmciioo; this w^orld^ ibis great 
market pboe, would lose its prosperiiy, and the whole world b^time a 
barren wostcp But by the light nf Imperial justice^ some follow with cheer¬ 
fulness the road of ofaedienee^ white oihers ahsrain from violence Through 
fear of punisUmeiU; and out of necessity make efioice nf the path of recti¬ 
tude^ Shah h abo a name gi^-en m one wito iur]iiasscs hii feikkWs, as you 
luay see tram words like jhdh~sutvdr {royal horseman [, shdh-rdh [tnyal 
roiidj; it is also a tcim apphed to 3 bridegroom—the world, os the bride, 
iKttothi hcwlf to the king* and becomes his worshiper. 

Silly and shnrtsighicd men canjHit disdnguish a true king front a 
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scitish fulcr* Nor is this remurk^iblc^ as both have in common a large 
Lfeasury.a nuniernus army, clever servEmis, obedient sub|cct£,^n abundance 
of wise men.f a mukituile of skilHul workmen^ and a su|Kirduity of means nf 
enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a dilTcrcncc* tn ibe case 
of the former^ these tilings just now enumerated arc lasting, but in that 
cif the latter^ of short duration. The former dfjcs not attach himself to 
these things, as his ohject is to remove oppression and provide for every¬ 
thing which is good. Security^ health* chasuEy, justice, polite manners, 
faithfulness, truth* and increase of sincerity* and so forth^ are die result.. 
Tlic bner in kepi in bcuids hy the e!^Tcnial forms of royal power, by vanky* 
the sbvishnesf of men, and the desire of enioymcni; hence cvTnwhcre 
there is insecurity, unscttledncss, strife, oppression^ faithlessness* robbery. 

Royaky is a light cnianadng from Cod, and a ray from the sun, the 
jiliimiiuitor of the universe, the argument of the b^jk of perfccEion, the 
rrceptaclc of all virtues. Modern language calls this light the divine 
light, and the tongue of antiquity called it the sulilime hab. It is com¬ 
municated by God to kings without the intermcdiaic assistance of any¬ 
one, and men, in the preaedee of ii* bend the forehead of praise toward 
the ground of submission. 

Again, many cxccJlenE qu^ilicies flow fncJm the possession of tliis Ughtj 

u A patcntal love toward the subjects. Thousands find rest in the bvc 
of the king, and sectarian difFencjices do not raise the dust of strife. In 
his wisdom* the king will understand the spirit uf the age, and shape his 
plans accordingly^ 

3. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeahic does not unsettle 
hinii nor is sv,mt ol discri mi nation for him a shutcc of disappointment. 
His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives him the power of rcc|uittak 
flOf does (he high position of an offender interfere with ir^ Ttie wLshe4 
of great Ami small arc aitendcd to, and dicir claims meet with no delay 
at his hands. 

3. A daily increasing irust in God* When he performs an action* he 
considers CmoA .is the real drser of ix [and hirTtsclf os the medium] u* 
that a conRict of motives can produce nti disturbance. 

4. Prayer and devotion. The success of hb plans tviU ii<k bad him to 
neglect, nor w^ill adversity cause him to forget God and madly trust In 
maJL He puts ibc reins of desire into the hands of reason; in the wide held 
of his dcsim he docs noi permit himself m be trodden down by restless- 
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nor will he waste hi* predous time in seeking after ihat ivhiirh ui 
improper* He mukes the tyrimin pny honuige to wislcpm, so ihai 

blind rage may not gti the upper ha nek and inconsidrrqtmess o%'Crstep 
ihe proper limit*. He sits on the eminence <if propriety, so that iJiosc whf> 
liavc gone asirny have a way left to reiurd^ Wdihout ext^istiig ihcir bad 
deeds itj the public g^rjC* When he *it* in judgment^ the peiidoner seems 
10 be the iudge, and he himseif, on account of his mildness, the suitor 
for iustict He dtjes not permit petitioners to be delayed on the path M 
hope; he endeavors to promr^te ihc tiappinessof the cfcalurc* in c'bcdicnec 
to the will of the Crcaiort ^Jnd never seeks to please the people in con- 
tr^tdieciim to reason. He is forever searching after those w^ho speak the 
truth and is not displeased svith words that seem blttej* hui are in reality 
sweet. He considers the iiaiute of the word* and the rank of iht speaker. 
He is not content with committing violence, hut he must sec that no in- 
iusticc fs done within his realm. 

TAt of Sraim as a MujfaAid 

The ncKl reading is the Declaration {mnAsar} by certain of the utsiuEi at 
Akhara ronrl allow-mg limited powers of rttigious intcrpretaUDu 10 the Mughal 
empeTDf. h should be onphnd^ctl that dpcsc pov^ers w^erc Allowed only w^hen 
there Was no clear prescript ton already in the Holy Law and only when? ihete 
was diagreement among the uLirtm. It is quite wrong to conceive Akbor as 
b^ng gtanied "^papaJ" |»wcri by iliosc who subscribed to the fTJvAircrf, 

IFrpm ’Abel uj-Qadir Badl^^nh Jl, 371-71] 

Tile intention ta kying this foundation and iicctpung this sTiitcment i$ 
lhaf, since Hindustan ba* become i center of seeuniy and peace and a 
land nf justice and beneficence through the blessings of the ruler"* iusticc 
jjid policy;, groups oL people of jjU elapse*, especially Icjimcd sclicikiTS 
Hind men accompLshcci in minute study, have migrated to Hindustan 
and have chosen this country for their home, having left the lands of 
'"'Arab and \A|amr All the distinguished scholars who embrace the 
study of the root* and derivations of the Shan*a anil the seknee* based on 
reason and traditian, and who are cbaractcriSDcd by religious faith, pletyv 
and honesty, have ray carefully and deeply considered the abstruse 
meanings of the Qur'snic verse; “Obey God and obey the Prophet and 
those who have authuiiry among you," nind the sound Eraditioni: “Surely 
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ihc mall who h dcart^t U) CW dn the D^y of f udgnuent h the ]mi Imim 
[leader, king}. Whoever obey^ tht amTr fcommandcr]p ohey$ you and 
whtjever rcbcU against him ret^ls againij you.'* Also oihcr proofs es¬ 
tablished hy reason and repem^ Hie learned lujve given a deciston that 
rhr status of a just king is greater before God than die status of an in- 
icrprcicr of the Law (mujiahid) and that the Sultan of blanir the asylum 
of the people, the Qimimandcr of the FaithEulr the shadow of God over 
mankind^ Abfi*I Path JnlSl ud-din Muh^imitiad Akbar Padshah Ghazi 
(whti*e kmgtlom Goef perpetuate!) ii a moit juit, mofll wise king and one 
niost inforined of God- 

Accordingly if a religious problem ari^ regarding which there are 
difJtrefuM among the interpreters f>F the LaWp and if His Majesty with 
his pcTictralittg uridcniaiiding :ind clear wisdom chooses one side with 
a view to faciUiaiing the livchhood of mankind and the good order nf 
I lie world's affairs and gis'cs the decision to that sidCni that shall lie agreed 
upon :ind k sliall lie ncecssary and obligalory lur every one of all sorts and 
condiikins to follow it. Furthcrmcinc, if* in accordance with hl^ own just 
npnuotit he sfuiuld promulgate a dccis'scm which b not opposed to the 
[dear] text of the Qiir^iiii and the Traditioiis and wiijuld be for the can- 
venicnce of maukidd^ it is necessary and obligatory for everyone to act 
upon k and opposition to it sliall be a cau-ic of hardship in the next W'ortd 
and of detriment in both religious and worldly affairs. 

This sincere written staicmemp fur the sake of God and die promulga- 
lion of the duties of blanip is signed as a deckraunn of die scholars of 
religion and of the holy bwjcrs. (Done in the month of Kajab 9S7 after 
Hijra [August-September, 15^9]} 



CHAPTER SVtlJ 

THE IDEAL SOCIAL ORDER 


Writing in mt^dlcvni India on ihc ideal Muslim iiocial order, m\i on other 
aspects of the LsLimic reveUtion, wai cotthned to thcMi! educated in 
Muslim religious Kicnccs. Therefnrt ik approach b academic ajid doc¬ 
trinaire This is no cnsts-liierature; it does non offer practical answers to 
otJiuemporary social problerm^ bin rather rcpciits idcar which enteictl Hin¬ 
dustan imm the ouside Mtidim world. Any cuirtsi^Andcfice tietvvecn the 
ideal categories of Muslim "'social'* thought and the utciualities^d the Indian 
scene is aitrihutahle more to the general: simibriLy of the ecoiumiic order 
and class struciurc of Aiiati society in the |irc-indusirial age, whethef in 
Hindusnin* Persia, or lraq+ titan to aattal obsen^uian of scrcieiy in tndia. 

The ideal Muslim social order is csscntuiUy a religious order. Society is 
nM a venue for individual self-realization^ a contrivance for die saiis- 
betion nf hiiiiLi!i wants; the only kind of human happiness which it 
shfKuld make possible is the happiness which comes from obedience to 
CSod, Since obedience xo CcmI meant obedience to a revealed Holy Law, 
the Sharra, Muslim social idea Is envisage a couservativc order in whicii 
lepctitioji and submission are TociEoned fiwuc worthy than ini^vauon 
and cmerprUc, The giXNl society was the old stidct)'—that which existed 
during the lifedme of the Prophet. 'Fhe mcidcrn American hopes and 
imends change to be for the better; ihc medieval Muslim believed it u* 
l>e for tile worse. 

As has been scent for rhe Muslim^ earthly socirty should lie so ordered 
as to make possible the gcpdly life and the welfare of the students of the 
gi>djy life, the ulaina and the my^ncs. Harmony is the keyword; man 
should be in hamiony w^idi God, nature, and his fellnwc. If Iw is not in 
h:inTK>ny with hri fdbws^ his attention will Iw diverted tmm Cod^ fnr 
then he will be intent upon self-preservation. But harmemy depends 
upon being in his proper place and a man^s proper place is that for which 
hij natuie fiu bim. Tlw ultimate whole within which each individual 
hndi his pbee u tioi ccononiic, aldK^ugh economic acrivity i* cssctilioJ to 
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the Avclfarc of dial whole. The ulttmaic whole is Islamic—the Muslim 
commtmiLy defending itself successfully against attack from outside, de¬ 
viating itself lo the pr;icitce of the True Faith* tind prf^vidmg itself with 
a hvclihood sulHcient both to bear the cost of its ow n defense and to keep 
its members alive and active in the service of Cod, 

III India (folk/wing pre-Muslim Iranian tradilion) sac let y b seen as 
four main classes—men uf the pen, men of the swurd, men of business, 
and men of the soiL The Ersi are guardians of religion and learning, the 
second ace the gnardbos of those guardians, and the third and fourth 
are the smiaincfs of the first two ebsses. AiteniiHS by any member of 
any ebss to change fiy.ini his class can only, it is Ixlievcd, resuli in chiios 
and disorder. Muslnn stohiI ideas are essentially hierardncai and organic. 
Blit Itoiv was each in be sure o£ his proper class and lunctlcjii^ Indo- 
Muslim thinkers, adapting Creek and Persian answered tiiai God 
had decided the problem at the creation^ &>cial harmony IxHweeri ebsscs 
of men endowed with diiferent aptitudes is willed by God. 

llic ideal social tbssificatioD advocated by Iiido-Muslim theorists of 
the ulama class did rorrespund in large mcastirt to the soduf strafifica- 
tiun, viewed from a Muslim poim of observation, in that area of Hindu¬ 
stan under Muslim rule—except that the people of tlie sword took 
precedence in practice over the ^>cople of the pen and often ignored them. 
Hut Ll whs nevertheless very much iltc theory of a pcJi-mans utopia which 
igiHired actual socLil diffcncnces in Muslim Indin-^hc distinction between 
Turk and non-Turk in the first century of Muslim rule, between immi¬ 
grant Muslim and Indian born Muslim* hetsveen hereditary Muslim and 
convened Muslim* Delhi Muslim and Bengali Muslim, between de¬ 
scendants of Afghan tribes and non-Afghans, between those wnh light 
shins and those with dark, between sbves and free men. However, in its 
picture of a static society in which men performed those duties for wlikh 
heredity and inherited cducatitui had desigintted them—uf soldiers who 
would not conceive of l>ecoming agriculturists or traders, and of traders 
who would not think of becoming ubml or soldiers—the idea was not 
very foi from the actual; a society of small cultivators and traders sup- 
pc^rting. with its bbor and uixes* a military and learned afLstf>cracy. 

The insutunon of slavery was important in politics, administmtton* 
and in hnuschold ctionomy in medieval Ludb imdcf Muslim rule; ic dues 
not figure a* an important theme in Indo-MufUm writing on the ideal 
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sxial order, Turkish ntlm like Qmh ud-dTn Aikak ^1206-1110)^ Ikutmish 
(1111-1136), Mti IjoJhan (taGS-iiSy)^ hegait their career as slaves, and 
slaves from within the sultans' households were often appointed to high 
administrative :md military' oifiecs^ but no organized syaicnv of skive 
training, pruincjLioa and »mibr 10 the janissary iysicm under the 
Ottoman Turks, existed in medieval Etidia,^ 

Similarly^ the status of ^fc'omcn in Muslim law and thought did not 
ehiinge with the eGFit]ucst of Hindustan by Mtisluus, althuugh, in prac- 
Eicc, Hindu customary law was iiiflueniiaj among certain groups of 
Muslim convem from Hinduism.^ 

Fur Statements on the social and poltiica] discnmiuaiion whick, Ideally^ 
should be cjifiorccd againsi non^MusLius, reference should be made to 
Chapter XVI]. 

T/;e Four-CUfS Dhwon of Sockiy 

The first feading lia* been uken from 2 Persian work cm ethics wriitcn out¬ 
side Tftdb in the second lulf of the fifieeiaLh ccniury^ The work is E/A- 

[A^/rldq 4 -liiitiri)^ by MiihaiuimaJ Ihn Assd jaJil iid-dui al-DawwIni (1427- 
I'^oi L k was impuiar ui Mughal India. 

I From Thompson, Fracticai I^kiloiophy of the MEihamm^^isn People, pp, 
58^-901 

It) order tCi preserve this political equipoise^ there h a correspondence to 
be maintained between the variouf cliuae*. Dike as the equipoise of 
bodily tcm|xramcdt is effected by intermixture and correspondence of 
four ctemciits;, the equipoise of the poliiical temperament is to be sought 
for in ihe correspondence of four classes- 
1. Men 0/ the pen, such as LiV‘7erx» divinci, judges, fxjokmen^ staiisti- 
dansvj gcomeiriciatis, astmnomfrSp physiciaiu, poets. In diesc and their 
cxertiaus in the use of their delightfid pens, the subsistence of the faith 
and of the ivxirld itself 11 vested and bound up. They occtipy the place 
in politics that w^aier does among the elements. Indretl, to personiof ready 
understanding, the similarity of knowledge and water is as clear as 
water itself, and as evident as the sun that makes it so. 

For Mn d iKUHin R. ihe fit lUm undo MuiJkn litur, w the leiKle, 

“ 'AW“ in iJlc Em^dotnitdt* of htam e^JiiiiUJH [954)^ Np ehung^cf ia 3e#il <kKtrifK 
un lUvcijr appeal tu luvt occurred in msJwral ^Iknlan tniiu: frw Uwbookf 

ibcfE in Ij^dio tint betn pvoL 

the irtkJe. in the v/ 
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a. Men d/ the imtrd. such as soldiers, fighting acalots, guards of farts 
and passes, etc,- without svhosc exercise i>f ilw LmitcLUitus and vindictive 
swnrd, nti irningement of the age's interests could be cUccicd; without 
the havoc of svhose tempest-like energies, the materials of conuprion, in 
the shape of rebel Items and disafTected persons, could never he dissolved 
and dissipated. These then uccupy the place of fire, their rescinblancc to 
it is too plain to require demonstration; no rational person need call in 
the aid of fire to discover it. 

3. Men of buttne^s^ such as merchants, capitalists, artisans, and crafts¬ 
men, by whom the means of cmnlLtment and all other interests are ad¬ 
justed; and through whom the remotest csiremcs enjoy the advantage and 
sateguard of each other's most peculiar coimtiodjtics. The tesembtunce of 
these to air—the auxiliary of growdi and increase in s-egetahtes—ihe re¬ 
viver of spirit in animal life—the tnedium by the tuidulaiuin and miwc- 
ment nf which ill sorts tjf rare and precious thmgs traverse the hearing to 
,‘UTivc lit the hcadiiuartcrs of human nature—is exceedingly manifest, 

4. Hnsband»ten. such as seedsmen, bailiffs, and agriculturists—tite iUjKr- 
intendlents of vegeutiun .ind preparers of provender; wiihoui whose ex- 
eriions the continuance of the human kind must be cut short. Ilicse arc, 
in fact, the only producers of what had ijo previous cKistence; the other 
classes adding nothing whatever to iubsUttng pmdocis, hut only trans¬ 
ferring what subsists already from person to person, from place to pbee, 
and from forni to form. Hmv close these come in ihc soil and surface 
of the eimh—die point to which all the heavenly circles refer—the scope 
to which all the luminaries of dte purer world tbrccl their rays—the stage 
on whidj wonders arc displayed—the limit to which mysteries are con¬ 
fined-must Ik universally apparent. 

In tike manner then as in the composite organbuiticiins the passing of 
any eltmciii beynnj iu proper mcdstire occasifim the loss of equipoise, 
and is followed by dissoltuJun and ruin, in |KihiicaI coctliiion, no less, die 
prevalence of any ottc class over the other rhree overturns the adjustment 
and dissolves the junction. Next attention ts to be directed to the condition 
of the individuals composing them, and tlie pbcc of every one determined 
adtordln^ Ut his ngliL 

The foiir^rlsM elasrifiatioR is found in India in Abu'J FazI, by whom the 
learned are fclegated iti the ihifd posititm. 
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(From Ahn'l Failn ilf-v] 

The pei>ple uf the world mjy be divided into Four 

T, Wamert, m the body have the naiiiEC pf fixe. Thck 

flames, directed by imdcr^uuitlingp cOASunic the and mtibish of 

rebellion sind strife^ hut kindle shu die bmp of rc$t in this world uf dk' 
turhanecs, 

1 . Arfificrn iinj mer^'A^ntr^ who hoid the plate of bf. From Jicir labors 
and travels, God"^ gilts become ufiiversoL and brccs^e of coAteotmejit 
Aimrixhes the Tme-tree of life* 

3. TAc such os ttie philosopher, the phy^ioo, the anttunctlmru 

the gccjmetrictan, the ascroiKnucr^ wdio resembk 'Vairr* Fxorc their pen 
and their wisdom, a river rises in the drought tif the uad vhc gar¬ 
den of the treatioii receives from their irrig^tbg a pecqfiai 

freshness. 

Hifstfiindmin ami /i//wer/* who may be ainipard 10 earth. By their 
exertions, the staple u{ life is brrm^lu to perrixiioii,;;trid iifcngth atul htp- 
piness flow honi thdr work. 

li h therefore obligaEory for ;;i king to put c^hcK q 1 these in its proper 
pbee^ and by uni ling person.it ahiiity with doe for others, to ratise 

the svorld to tlourish. 

Socmt Prcccdefict 

The essentially retigioos color oi the medies'al nJeal tofial order is 

bmughr oui in the following passage^ which purptiri^ ^ be nn order by the 
<^liph Ma^mun tstabbshing social precedence. The i* from the R^if 

ingt JcmpQral €<fPsmtmcnifi by 7i5 ud'dlti Ekirt|t 

I From Barnl, folios firmm\ 

It IK commanded that the inlutbitrots of ihe c^iiiial, Bgghdnd, rod the 
entire populaiicA of the Mushm world shptdd ho|d in t he greaie^t honor 
and respect all men of the H-'tshimite fnrriily whe^ uc rcknDd u> the 
Prophet by tics tif hktod^ especially tJse *Abb^idx ti> whose Line the mh' 
phate of the Muslim community has been conhmiirdr and.in pniikular the 
saiyids whose dcsceni from rod rdadcinship tn the Pmphei j$ certkii. In 
ail dfciimstances they should strive to reverence lionor thrmt and 
not alkuv them to be imuiitcd .rod [lumiliaied. Tlicj' ihrjold consider die 
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Tendering of hjonor and rtsfieti uj ihrra td be ameng their religious duties 
and a way of doing homage to the Prophet himself. People should con¬ 
sider the causing of any harm or injury to them as eqiinl to infidelity and 
utihclief. 

In accordinoe with God's commands, a share of tlie fifth of the spt>iU 
of war which accrues to the public treasury, after having been converted 
to cash, should be delivered Uk ihem at their homes for their maintenance. 
They arc lo have precedence in seating over ail my [ the Caliph Ma^mun's] 
helpers^ su|jpDTtcrs, courtiers^ and high ofiicers and dignitaries of the 
realm. In other assemblies and meetings, religious scholars, shaikhs, wazirs^ 
midiks [princesj> and the well-known and distinguished people of Bagh¬ 
dad are to di bclnsv thenL All classes ol the Baghdad |>f>pulaticjn arc tu 
pay them due regard and to deem [he salvation of Muslims of all classes 
attainable through paying the relations of the Prophet honor and respect. 

A* regards the Sunni religious scholars and the Sufis of Baghdad, it 
i$ ct}mmanded that they shunld be respeaed in the capita^ to do them 
honor is to be considered a part of piety. It shoulsl be thought that the 
majidatcs of the True Faith arc adorned by their words ajid deeds and 
ilie elevation ol the banners of IsLmi U a result of honor paid to than. 

[And Ma'mun ordered that] in accordance with the insiruaions of the 
Chief Qadi and with the records kept by the Shaikh uMsIanfii they should 
cause religious scholars and Sufis to be given what w^ould be sufficient 
and salutary for ihem^ and enable them to live in the best of dreum- 
staiices and to avoid ihitt neediness which makes h(.\lh knowledge and 
[he learned cxintemptiblc^ 

For the Warriors and champions of the Faiths he commanded Sufficient 
salaries, alkiwances, and assiistancc to be given them in asli from the 
public treasury uf the Muslims, in accordance with the instrucrions of the 
muster master ai Baghdad and ihc ranks and grades named and liKcti by 
the mus[er masters Jcpanmenr Respect and Ivonor arc to be paid to 
holy warriors both in the caliph's palace and in all Baghdad^ for they arc 
the pncitectofs of the territory of Islam and of its inhabitants. They fight 
in the way of God and overthrow the enemies of God and of Fits Prophet- 

D/wwe Origin of /Ac *'DmtioFt of La&or^* 

Ideally a man's sxatiis w the godly society it related to hU innate virtues or vices 
fur which (7od as Creator is ies(>qnsiblc. A man's occupation denotes bis moral 
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degree in God't The superior hkmiI rank ol die Icarocd and ihe Uierary^ 
implied in the hm ruding,, should be noted. 

|Fmm Barn4 Fatdu,'it-yi-faAaa({^^ folios at6b-Jl7bJ 

All men in creation arc equal and in outward form and appearance arc 
also equal Every distinction of gt‘M>dncss and wickedness which has ap- 
peared among mankind luis so ap|fcarcd a result of tlicir qualities and 
of thdr commission of acts. Virtue and vice have been shared out Ironj 
all eternity and were made the associate of their spirits. The manitesta- 
Liun ol humait deeds and acts is a created things Whenever Gud obliges 
good uctions and wicked aetions; and giK»d and evil He gives warmiig uf 
ir so that thuse gcHHl and bad decds^ that good and that evil, may be openly 
mjinifested, and when, in the very first generation of Adam, die son* of 
Adam appeared und muitipEiiCcl and the world began to be {x>pu]ated^ 
and in thdr ^otia] iiiteruTUrse the need for every tiling Ik Fell mankind^ 
the Eternal Craftsman imparted to mens' minds the crafts essential to 
their social intcteouisc. So in one he implanted writing and penmanship, 
to another hor^manship^ lO one tlie cnili of wcavingi to nniricber fanicryp 
and to yet .tnether carpentry. All these ciafts, honorable and tram 
penmanship and horientanship to cupping and lanniiig^ ivcrc implanted 
in their minds and hroisU by virtue of those virtues and vices which, In 
the very depths of their ruture^ have liccnmc the companitins of ilicir 
spirits. To the hearts of the jM^MSsors of the virtues^ by reason of tlidr 
innate virtue, h-eve failcfi the rtobie crafts^ and in those under the df> 
mimoA of vice, by rc.ison of their innate vice, have been implanted the 
igmibk occu[>ations. Those dim inspired have chosen those very crafts 
which have been grafted upon their miiub and hasx practiced them^ ami 
hum them have come tho^ crafts and skills and occupatifins with which 
they were iiisjiircd; for them the brining of those crafts into cxisietice svas 
mjtlc feasible. 

Tliesc craftSr noble and ignoble, have becutnc the hidden compamons of 
the sons of \hc first sons of Adam, tn acourdanct with %i\cir quickness of 
jiueiligcnce and perspicacity, thdr desetatlinU have added to the craftis 
of their ancestors some fine and desirable leatures^ so chat every artp craft, 
and profession, of whose prodticis mankind (tas need, has readied per¬ 
fection. 

As virtues vi^cre xiriplanced in iho^ who have chosen the neibicr oecu- 
patldn^ from ibctn alone osme forth goodness, kindness^ genemsity, valofi 
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gOTKl deeds, good w^trks, truthfulness, keeping of promiKs^ yvordance of 
(bndcr^ loyalty^ purity of vision, justice, equity, rccognilion of one's 
dmvi gratitude for favors received, and fear of GcmI. These people are 
said to be nolik, frccltorn^ virtuous, retjgiuua^ of high Lineage., and of pure 
birth. They akmc are worthy of nllkcs and posts in the realm and under 
the government of lite ruler who^ in his high pi>sitiun as the supreme 
governor^ is singled oui us tJic leader and iJie chief of mankiTid, Thus ihe 
government of die ruler and his activities are given itrcngth and put 
in iin orderly condition* 

But whenever vices have been inserted into the minds of those who those 
ihc baser arts and Uie mean occuptticins, only immodesty^ falschoid, miser¬ 
liness. perfidy* sins. wmngSv lies, tvil^ptiking, ingratitude, stupidity, 
jnjimice^ oppressioup blindness tu one's duty, canr, impudence, blood¬ 
thirstiness, rascality, conceit and grKlIcssiiess appear. They ore called bw^ 
Itorti, hazoat people, base, mean, worthless, "plebeian,^' dianielesi, and of 
impure btrih. Every act which z& mingled with meanness and founded 
on ignominy comes very well from them- The prommion of the low and 
the lowborn brings no advanUtge in this world, fur it h impudent tn act 
against the wisdom of creation, 

Rtfhrj fo Presert^t ihe Social Order Willed Sy God 
IFfuai Baniir tntbs 5^-5 13^9] 

It is a freLigiousl duty and necessary for kings whnsc pnncipal aims arc 
the prcmcaion of mliginu and stability in alfain of goverttment to follow 
the pmciiccs of God Most High in their beiimval of place. Wb^rnsoever 
God has chosen and honored with cxceltcnee, greatness^ and ability* in 
proportion to his merit so should he Lie rifiglctl out and bimred by' kings^ 
. , . He w^hom God bis created wiih vile qualities aitd made tonicmptl* 
blc fn his siti^ rascality, and Ignorance, who as a sport of the Devil has 
been brought into existence as 3 sDve of this world .iiid a helple&s victim 
of his lower self, should be ireaied and Uved with according to the way he 
was createth ^ that the wisdom of the creation of the Creator may iU 
luminc the harts of all. But If the ruler, out of a natural ineltruitjou or 
base desire, sdfwilh nr lack of wisdom hoetots such a scoundrel then die 
ruler bolds Gt:d in contempt and treats Him with scorn. For the rtifcr 
has honored, in opixj^fiion to the svisde-m of creation, one whom God 
has dishonored and treats him as one distinguished and honorable^ mak- 
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ing him happy nut of ihc bounty of his powcf and grcatnos. Such a ruler 
is not vvoithy of the ealtpliutc and dcputyship of God. To use the name of 
king for )iim becomes a crime for he has tiudc the incomparable bounty 
of Crxl inu» an instrument of ain. Opposnion to the wisdom ctf creation 
buna him in this world and finally he wiU be punished in the next world- 

* * w m 

T«cU«rs of every kfncf are to he strictly enjoined not to throit precious 
down ihe chmat! of dogs nr to put coiLirs oF gold round the 
necks of pigs and bears—that is, to the mcan^ the ignoble, the wonhtess; 
to ihopkeepcrs and the Jowborn they are to te^h noLhjng more than 
the mandated about prayer, Fasting, alnfss givmg, and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, aJong with some chapters of the Qur'an and [tome doctrines of 
the Faith, witliout which their Teligioo cannot be correct and valid 
prayers are not possible, They are to be insrrtictctJ in nothing more 
lesr ii bring honor to their mean souls. They arc not to be taught read¬ 
ing and writings for plenty of disorders arise owing to the skill of 
the lowborn in knowledge, Tl^e disorders ioio which aJj the affairs of 
religion and governmefU arc thrown ii due to the acts and words td ibe 
lowbor n^ whoiri ili^ have made skillfuL Foe by means of I heir skill I hey 
Iwrome governors, revenuc<oIIcxtors;, accDimtants, officers, and rulers. 
If the teachers are disobedient and it is discovered at the time of in¬ 
vestigation that they have impafied koow-tedge or taught letters or writ¬ 
ing to the lowborn, inevitably punirhinctit for their disobedience wiU 
Ik meted ooc to themn ffoUo 13^] 

The n«r two readings from ibe Mughal period expre^ a simikr potfil nf 
view to Barni^s. The first work, Muhammad Ba^jir Khan's Admo/jmom os 
Coicrnmeni, w^as written in idia-i the second^ though endtletj fniasuies 0/ 
TFm«r, was written abour 16 by AhS^ TiUb al-HusainL 

I From Muhammyd Farjir Khan» ,^fai/tt^-yiAaAangin, folios 29-31 

Rutcr$ should nor permit utrwonhy people with evil nattircs to be pm on 
ao equality with people with a pure lineage and wisdom and they 
should consider the nuintectiince of rank among the fundauiemal 
customs and usages of rulership. Fof, if the differences between classes 
disappear and the kiwesL ehiss boasE of living nn an equality with the 
"median" ebss, and the *'tnedian** boast of living on an equality with 
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the uppcTr rulers will lose prc$ti^ and comiiletc undermining nf iKe 
bases ojF the kingdom wUl appear. For this reason rulers n{ former (Liy« 
used ttoi to allow base people of rascally' origin and who Itad been 
taught writing to understand problems uf fuLElling promises and rules 
of order because, when this habit is perpetuated and they emerge from 
their professions to take their place among the servants of the govern- 
mem, verily, injury will spread and the life of all classes Ixxrjme dli- 
urdered. , . . Consider worthy of education him who has an intriusicaUy 
fine uature and avoid educating rascals with an intrinsically had nature^ 
for every stunc docs not become a jewel nor aU blood fragrant musk, 
In him who has a vile person, a base nature, and an inner there 

will run |jc seen either sincerity^ capacity for government, or regard for 
religion—and when the quality of ancerjty and of piety, w'hich is the 
root of intellect, has been removed, every fault which it is possible to 
liave can be expected from him. 

jFrotn Ahu 't'alih al-ffuminl, T^Szitk^-i-Tiimin, pp. 

Fourthly, by advice and institute, I regulated the akatrs of my household 
and by advice and institute I firrnty csLiblished my authodiy so that the 
amirs | nobles J and ministers, soldiers and subjects, could not transgress 
the just bounds of their ranks and degrees, and each one W'as the keeper 
of his own station. |p. t6oJ 

Be it km)wn to Ahti Mansur Timur (on whom be the blessing of Al* 
mighty Godf) that the organizatiuii of the hiisijicss of this world h pat¬ 
terned on the organisation of the business of the next, in which there 
are public functionaries and officials, deputies and chamberlains, each in 
his own station performing his own work. They do not overstep liielf 
bounds and they await the commands of God. Tliercfore you must 
take precautions that your wazin, soldiers, ofilcials, servants, and olS- 
ciah, each being within die confines of ihejr own stations, await ynur 
commands- Keep every class and group within thdr proper limits so 
that your dominion may be properly established and ordered. But if you 
do not keep everything and everybody in their proper place, then chaos 
and sedition will make thar way into your state. Therdbre you should 
watch that everything and everybody remain in their rank and degree. 

{?■ »5S] 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY 

Mtdicvai no Itat chan medieval Arab or Persimi Musllmx^ 

were hjsitirioUy minded people* The Muslim conqueit o£ HimltEstan 
ushered in a succe^simi of lustoncal works, chiefly written in Persbuu 
without precettent (except for the Kashmir Chronifrle^ n48-'49) and cer* 
cainiy wdthoiit p;iraUel in Hindu India. Such well-known works as Zil 
ud-dln Bamfs ShAAf (ca357)^ AbQT Fozl's Ai^^-Ndma 

(15^), itnd *Abd itl-Q^dir BadJ^unTs tit-Tau dnlih (CJ59&) 

are hut the most imposing peaks a Himalayan range of histories. 

Islam aj a tdJgion had imentitied and redirected the pre^Muslim 
Arab inrerc^ in the past, wliieh bad found e^pctss^lon in die oral bottle- 
day tradittons (a>7im) and tribaJ gcncolugici Tlic Qur'an w-as 

the confirmation of a progressive reve lotion in hiscory of God's will for 
man ^6^3^ 35 31)+ recoiling mankind to an ow^oreness of a Truth pte^ 
viously commurikated by on historical luccession of pre^hets (4.163)^ 
but neglected. Man should study the history of the world befs^rt 
Muhammad for the good of hu soul* Furchemtore, the Qur'an empha¬ 
sizes man^s accounlabiUty to God for bis deeds—^that is to say* for hia 
bistory--on the Day of ludgmcnt (47.13, 14)* Hence the facts about 
what men do are Lnstinci with a truly awrful signibcance* 

Then coo, the study of the life of the Prophet, bs oaions, and his say¬ 
ings, and those of bis Componjons, was csscntijlly .in historical ttuefy. 
For most MuaJiiru thli had added significance iriMmueh as they vieivcd 
the good life as one modeled upon the life of the Prophet and upon those 
of his Companions. Again^ the dogma of the infaUibility oC consensus, 
and for Sunnis, the belief that the religious role d£ Muhammad had 
descended upon the community as a whole, invested a record nf the 
past w^iih a new serioiisncss. Such a record was essential for true vervant- 
hood of Gfx! and a reasonable Iwpc of salvauon* 
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Bcfwe the Muslim ojnqucsiii in India, interest in hmory in ihc Muiilim 
wnrld Imd nlfo been exeiked by &i^ti nojirdigitius con^demiinns ai 
pride in the story of Muslim conquests and in the part played therein 
by family and tribe, and by the emergence of independent militiiry 
rulers who encouraged the production of histories retailing their power, 
pietyj and puironage of learning, Such nJert were as interested in en¬ 
joying stories and Lraditions from pre-Muslim Iran and Turkestan m 
knowing the biography of the Prophet ^ind die story of the infant 
Muslim community after his death, Tabarr* (d. monumenial Mil- 
lory of Fropheii an^ Kings (TiriJ(h ul-RitSill rtaV A/w/w^;) stood at the 
conducnce of both the Islamic and the non-Jslamic streams in Muslim 
historiography* 

Indo-Musiim hUtoriography (a* iudeed dial elsewhere in the Muslim 
world), reflected, and sometimes consciously propagated^ the reltgio- 
polidco-socrul ideas illustrated in the previous chapters. Writte« chiefly 
by cuurlters, royal cojifklmtii, and otEciaK the purpose of Jndi>Mudiizi 
hisifirics was utiJiinriaq in the lemc that they aimed some to teach utk 
rdigion by historical example, some to preserve a record nf great deeds 
for the ediEcation of $uceeeding generatjonx of Muslims^ some to glorify 
the hisiury of lilam in Hindustan, some to praise a parikuiai ruler or a 
line of rulcra, and ^omc to do idl these. Many such lustorics were writ¬ 
ten either at tbe behest of tlic rule.r ur in hope of his patronage. 

Medieval Muslim historiography in India, as in meiikval I^Luslim 
Persia, impliciilv acccfned therefore (where ii did mn seek actively 
to underpin) tintiom of a rcliginus and incisil order founded u^xin a 
tacit pannership beT\*Teji the ubma and iheir patxan and proteaor, die 
gotlly ruler, in the furtherance of the good life. Funlicrmfire, bv coiv 
cent rating upon the deeds of the mtli iig patver. Inthi Mu^im hisrorians 
hdj>cd lo confirm suiocmcy ai the typical IndoMualim political in- 
sdtuiioiu Siieh tendencies will be illustratetl from the preface to Abul 
Fazls where he iiidccd destroys even rhe theory of a bah 

ance between separate religious and ruling insdtutinns. 

Almost all IndD-MusEm historians assume that only the history of 
Muslims is deserving of aiKntion* Many. partLculirly after ihc establish 
mcia of Mughal rule, give a cnnspccim of the ptiliiicaJ hbtt^ry of 
Muslims in Hinduxtoj) fruni the lime of the Ghorid cunquesr. or somt 
times perhaps, of the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni n. The stimulatiuD 
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amang the liernite pnd the pawcjful of an ]n{J<^Mu!iltni uwarmess of 
thermclvcs as a scparale commuaity^ divided inom the Hiudiu by history 
as wdl as by idoehgy, musi be accounted an utipariiiiii hy-producc of 
[ndo-Muiilim hisLOrkat 

Rclcvkincc and space do not permit the dbcussion and illuscrauan of 
Indo-Miishm historical technk^im. The iiim of the readings ij merely to 
jllustnite three themes related ui tk>sc of curlier chnptcrs. It \s iidt iug- 
grated that the)' are even an imhx to the scc^pe of Indo-Muskm hiatorica] 
wniifig** 

7Vir Slfidy of History .dt nff Intcgrai Stippori of the 
Orthodox Musliffi Conarptioti of Worid Ord^ 

[Ffam Barnl, T^d^A^i-Ftriit SkUAt, pp» 9**71 
After the science of Qur'annic commentiir)-, of tradiuoTt, of jurisprudence, 
and the mystic path of the Sufi shaikhs, 1 have not nbserved such advan¬ 
tages from any branch of learning os I have from history. History is I he 
knfpwlcdge of the annaU and traditions of prophets, caliphs, fultuus, and 
of the [treat men of religion and of governmenr. Pursuit of the study of 
history is pjrdcuJnr to the great ones of religion and of govcffimcnt who 
are famous for the excellence of their quulitlot or who have become 
famous among mank[nd for their great deeds. Low feJIowo^ rascals, unfit 
and unsvoithy persons* iitfenor pcopk* and those with base aspirations, 
people of unknown stock and mean natures, of no Imeage and low 
lineage, JoiteferJt and bazaar loafers—all these have On Connection with 
history . It is not their trade and skilL A knowledge of history does iK>t 
advantage such people and profits them in no ciratmstance. For history 
is the oumb of the good (pialitlcs of greatness and the story of the virtues, 
excellences, and the Ime deeds nf great men of religion and government, 
and not a record of the vices of rascals^ low fellows^ people of inferior 
hirth ;md baiaaf stock, who love base qualities by tca^n of their rascally 
nature and who have no desire fur hlsiory. Rather it ts harmful to base 
and mean fellow? fnr them to read and knosv liistcir)v not an advantage 
at all. Whal higher honor for histoiry is it possible to cnnccivc diau that 
mean and low people have no desire or inclination for this rare form of 
knowledge, that it is of no profit to them in their low dealings and filthy 

* Ftif liui Cr A. Stater, 'Tertbitt Uije?ina«/' S«tjcm It, r. Haurf, Mm (tuj^ekiA, 
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mt^rak, nnd that imtory u die einly $cJcnoe ctf tnrning in any quarts 
from which they dnirt no benefit whatever? 

But thwe whn have been born of cxeelkm lineage and good stock, in 
whose s«d the honor of greatness and of great hifih has been inscribed— 
dicy tan not escape knowing history and employ iog it. They cannot live 
witJiout using history. Among great people, those born great, those of 
high lineage and those borp of liigh lineage, the histori^m is dearer than 
life and they wish to foibsv the footsteps of historians whose writings 
are a means whereby the great people of religion and of government find 
eternal life. 

Leaders 0/ religion .and of government have spoken at length on the 
value of history. The first value is that the heavenly books which are the 
word of Clod are filled with refiom of most of the deeds of prophets—the 
best of created beings—and of the annals of suluifis—the rulers of men— 
their violence and oppression. History is die form of know'lcdgc which 
provides a stock of warnings to be heeded by tliose ivith eyes to see. Sec¬ 
ond, the science of Haditli—all the svords .ind deeds of the Prophet and 
the most precious form of knowledge .ifier Qiir’anic commeutary. the 
discovery and confirmation of narrators, and of events recorded in tritiii- 
lion, the warlikir aciiviiics of the Holy Prophet, the establishment of a 
chronology, the abrogation of tradictons—all these arc connected with 
history and h is on thu account that the science of history is entirely 
bound up with the science 0/ tradition. The great Imanu of tradition have 
said ihii history and tradition arc twins and if the traditional is not an 
hiiiorian he will nnt be informed of the activities of the Holy Prophet, 
and of the Companions who arc the origina] reporters uf Hadltli. With¬ 
out liistory, the true dtcumstanccs of the real Companions .mil the follow¬ 
ers uf the Companions as distinct from spuritius companions and followers 
will become evident. Whenever the iradiiionisc is not an historian, rlieir 
activities will not be aulhcnticaied and the traditlouist will nrjt be able 
to give .1 true account of tradition or explain it correctly. Furthermore, 
the circunuiojices and events which occurred in the time of the Prophet 
and his companions and their explanation and analysis—which is j cause 
of encouragement and confidence for the hearts of all generations of the 
Muslim community—tliese too became known through history. 

The third boon to be derived from history is that ii is a means of in¬ 
creasing the inieliigence and undcrsianding and also j means of cot rest 
decision and planning fa course nf actum]. Fmm the study of the expe- 
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ricnceof oihers a person bec<»mcs cxpciiciiccd himself and ihrough know¬ 
ing, by a knowledge of hisrorvi what kii pftvbusty hapiKincJ* a firm 
resolve emerges Aristotle and IJtiT.urjmihr | wa^ir to rhe Sassanijn ruler 
Noshirw'Aii I have $iaccd char a knowledge of history strengthens and 
confirms right judgment in that the kuowdedge ui previoLis drcuimiances 
h a testimony to the fusike jmd soundness of subse^inent opinimi. 

The fourth advantage cd be gnined Erom history is thftt through its 
knowledge, and through awareness of events both recent and remote in 
time, ihe hearts of sultans, maliks, ivazirs, and other great men remain 
firm and if some tcrrihlc ralaMity from Jte;iven hap^Kiis to rulcrSp they 
dry ruH lose their serenity and the rctnedy for healing the ills of the king¬ 
dom becomes clear to them from the rcmcdii's applied ljy their pixde- 
cessors. In their hcans they may avnid schemes and projects whivh ihey 
would otherwise have pl^inned and they nbsefvt signs of untoward hup- 
penings Iwfore they occur. Tins advantage is one of the grciitc^r possible. 

The fifth advantage from history is that the knoU'Icdge of the annals 
of the prophets and their vidasiiudes, and the way in which they afce|Hed 
whatever came lo them, patiently and wirh mignaiionp may become a 
cause of [xiuence and resigtuuion for those who knmv histciT7, The even¬ 
tual finding by I he prophets of salvation from caLuniLy becomes a means 
of hope for those who kin>w hisiury^ Since it became evident fmm history 
th;iL cibmities of .ill kinds have rained upon prophets {who are the Iksf 
of moi), the heuts of Muslims will not despair when unforeseen calamity 
descends upon diem. 

The sixth advantage from n kwiwlcdge nf hisfory is thal the naitiral 
cjualities of the efcet^ of the just, and of the bcnevxjfent, iheir salvaiion 
and iheir high status, find a scat in the heart and the evil deeds of the 
Contumacious, the tyraiuiicnl, and the oppressive, their ultimate dcarrue- 
rion and the plague affeclUig them become evidcriE to the isultans, wazira* 
and rulers of Islam. The rewards of virtue and the results of evil deeds 
arc proved in the afTiiirs of worldly government* and fonunate caliphs* 
sultans, and rulers incLiine toward virtue and cscdleiice, and kings of Ik- 
lain do rwjt fall itito the cEurches of tyranny and oppression, avoid haughty 
bchavinr m exercising their dDmirEion^ and do not abandon wlmi rheir 
character os servants of God requires. Tlie benefits of the right dealing 
of caliphs and sultans^ waafirs and rulers^ spread imong all the people 
and stretch near and far. 

The seventh beiicrit from history is that k is inseparable from truth. 
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Gfirat mcci o( rcli]jitin :iiul government in all agrs have said that the 
foundation of the sckncr of history has been placed on truth, Thu* 
Abraham made this request from God and olTcred dus prayer; "May ] 
have A good repent among Liter generattnits.” tn rchuking those who 
write liesi, God ha* said; "They eomipt the Word from its proper mcan^ 
ing^God has mntde Lying and slandering perilous matters. 

The com position of history is special to great men and the sons of great 
men who arc connected with the admiiiistratbn of justice, ftwdom, truth, 
and right, because hiitory is the narration of good and evil, jusdee and 
injustice, merit and unmerit, pratiew'urihy quaLtics and ollcnsivc quid- 
itics. acts of obedience and acts of disabedience, virtues and vices, in limes 
gone by so that succeeding rcadcta may take warning from them and 
comprciiend the advantage* and the dangers of worldly government and 
the benevolence and the wickedness of empire and follow ikit benevo¬ 
lence and avoid that wickednesi. And if, which God forieitdl a liar and 
rogue uses falsehoods, and, witii hi* low and filthy tint use graft* a story of 
unfitting aciHHis ujxjij the live* of previous great men, hicurporates it in 
his writing and gives currency to lying and slander with many colored 
acoounu, makes lies seem like truth, and writes them down, and doc* 
not, oul of etitninality, fear cither this world or the nejci, .uid does not 
fear having to answer on the Day of judgment ao that the good arc called 
.ind described as wicked for hidden crimes of which they speak—all this 
i* lerrihlc and w'orse. To speak and write of die wicked ju if they were 
good, that IS the worst form of evil conduct. 

Since the antuili of liistnry arc wiihoui [written J warrant and proclaim 
the dealings of lulun* and gnat men, therefore, it u necessary that die 
hisiorun be one of the kind wonhy of respect and known and famous 
far his truth and just dealing, so that Mudent* may have firm confidence 
in wiiat he writes withtjui written authority and to that he may ubuin 
credit among the honorable. For there n no assurance for the honorable 
unless in the wriiing of one worthy of respect and unless there U riot the 
slightest doubt as to liis uiic faith and piety, . . . 

It must be known that wluitcvcr fiwjpic worthy of respen have wriiien 
in their histories hat been relied upon by others, and whatever the self- 
willed people of Ujiknown stock have wiincn, the wise have not tniacdL 
History writtCB by rascals has grown old in biioksellcfs* shops and has 
been returned to the pjpcimaker* for rqiulping. 
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As the hisiQrJan muic be among the notable antj the respected, so the 
soundness of his fcligion and icet i$ a condition of his writing history. 
Oihenvise, wh.ii lupi^ns is at in the case c^f some people of wrung tdi- 
ginn and of evil faith fram hereditary prqudite and hercdiuiry liatrcd^ 
such as the Shfa and the Khariiitcs who have woven lying talcs abouc 
the QimpaniciJU of the Prophet, Previous writers of wrong faith and evil 
religion have mbed truth and error in their histories. They have set down 
wdJ-known and rejected t/itdiuons In iheir tvorks. Whenever the rehgion.p 
sect, and evil belief of an Mstorian is not evident to readers and they 
reckon the writers of history antoitg iheir prcdece^f 3 ^ they think that 
fverhap* they rtre writing liie iruih. Whoever does not recognisEe the de- 
ceiu of people of false rdigiort—that the svay of such people is to keep 
theif erroncoui lie)ids and filthy faith hidden anciong the Suiiois and mix 
the Ikx and tissue of inventions whkii Inive found a place among iheir 
honid doctrines with the kin&hip of weU-kmnvn rruc traditiDns: that 
they set them down in their own rejected writings $d that the student 
wha has not had warning of previous dreumstances ms) come to know 
of rltcir false bdids and thetr oonked wayi and uitdcrsund die religtoA 
uf lying historians^rouble will indeed cyme upon his own true faith by 
studying those writers who have mingled with error, and he will con¬ 
sider correct what irreUgiom atiihnrs have composed. 

One grexit bciiefii from the undersLatidiiig of history is that through it 
the Sunnk of iimc gone by became known from the unorthixfoXt those 
of true from diose of untrue liclief, and faithful supporters of Islam from 
uttfoitltful. Tnistwonhy accounts of evcmi are distinguidied from re- 
TC<=lcd doctrines and the [mams of the Suiiria and the community turn 
wmh rcncw'cd strength to the onhodoA faith. 

One of the indispensable conditions of history wrtdng, and one which 
is absoluidy obJigatary In the Interci^ of picty^ Is that when die hisioriiin 
writes of the cxceUcjiccSi tlic gtiod deeds, the jusdec and equity of tht 
ruler or of a great iwUt he mmt aho nat conce^^ his vices and evil deeds 
and nut employ the ways of conviviality in w'Rting history. If he cen- 
sUlers it expedient he should speak openly^ Eiui. if not, he should speak by 
insinuaiious, in hints^ and in covert and learned aUusions, If out of tear 
and terror he cannoi write about the crimes of contcrfiporarjcs he is ex¬ 
cused^ but he must write the truth about the past. If the historian has 
received blows from the rulefj wadr* or great mcji ol hU timei or has 
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received much favnr ;iad p;it;jroDage, he should write in such a way that it 
i5 im{K)£sjbk to perceive thai he has fcccivcd kindness or iU treatment, 
patronage or paymcrit frnm ilir great* Jest n consequence he ihould 
write .igaiiisi truth of excellences and of vices that were nor. and of deeds 
and events that did not happen. Bur the attention of die truthful, pions* 
and Sincere histuhan should be direi;ted tosvard writing the truth. He 
should be in fear of answering on the Ekiy of Judgment. . , . 

In sunip history is a rare und useful form of knowledge and its writing 
is a very great obligation. Its ad van rages spread far and wide, bodi as 
regards spreading the knowledge of deeds and praise worthy qualiiics 
and |ierpctualtng them on ihc scroLU of lime and as regards the many 
Ikkuu it confers u|ion readers when they study it. The historian has tfwny 
duties and respnnsihiliijcs toward those of w'hose annals and deeds he 
writes and sprciids on the pages of time. If they are alive. iJic publication 
of ihetr deeds becomes a tneans whereby they are loved, spoken well of^ 
and wished well. Friendship for them becomes engraved on the hearts 
both of ihose who know^ them and of strangers. If they are dead, the 
recoilection of their deeds ensures them a second ]ifc+ and they b^omc 
grearly deserving God's mercy. The histofiaii also has duties toward 
the readers and heaters of history because by means of his writing they 
may obtain considerable rcw'ards^ 

[From Jiada'^Tj •\ 4 unml(ktMh m-TawdrUh, II (ir. by Lfiwe)i 273J 
1 \\ii\c made bold 10 chronicle these tveuts. a muric very far removed 
from that of prudence and circumspecthin. llui Cnd (He is gWious and 
honored!) is my witness, and suifident t$ God « a witness, that my 
inducemeiu 10 wTitc this lias Uen nothing bur sorrow for the faith, and 
heartburning for the deceased religion of Isbm. . ^ * 

IFtoni BadA'On^ HI {tr. by Haig), 519, 53^5 

parwjwj 

I shall now explain what it was that originally led me to collect these 
fragments. Singe a complete revolution, both in legislation and in man¬ 
ners, greater than any d which there b any record for the past thousand 
years, has taken place in these days, and every writer who has had the 
ahility to record events and to wTite rwu connected sentences has, for the 
sake of flattering the people of this age, or for fear of them, or by reason 
of his ignoranDC of mailers of faidi, or of his dlaiance from court, or for 
his own selfish ends, concealed the truth, and, havtng bartered his faith 
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for ^vnrJdly profit, and right guidance for crroft ha» adorned bl^hs:»od 
wuh ihc sctribbncc nf iruiht and distorted and embeiltdied infidcliiy and 
penucious trash until they have apjTcarcd to be laudabJt . . . it is incum- 
Ekhi on mc^ wiio am acquiiinitd wiih some, at leasit of the aifairs mr^ 
rated, and have even been inilmaiely connected with these transjcUons, 
to pbce on record what 1 h^ivc seen arid what I b^ve heaid^ for piy evi¬ 
dence regaldirig these things is that of an cyewLcncss whu £s certain of 
what he rcblc^ and does tio* spring from tnerc supj^iosiCLiMi and guess¬ 
work ("“and when can that which is heard resemble that which b seen?'') 
in order that, on the one hartd my rescord noiiy be an exjnation of the 
writings, (msc and present, which I have been compelled and directed 
to undertakct and, nn the other, right may be proved to be on the side of 
the Mushmsand mercy may be shown to me. 

Hiitoriciil Uuraitw m /Ae of Autocracy 

Itido-Muslim historiDgriiphy tended to focui; on the deeds af the ruler^ who was 
UimctiDies gbrtfied in the extretne^ ii> b shovr.n by ihb ciceipt from NLom 
uddln Ahmair* written hi 1592-95. 

[ From Nizlm udnJln Ahmad, f (tr. by De), iiir-v paisim | 

Hut, after thaU this insignificant particle—Nizam ud-dm Ahmad* the son 
of Muhammad MLtqlm the Harawi, who is a bumble dependent and a 
huthtul adherent oi the sublime Court nf the Great Emperor, the Sultan 
of the Sultaru of the wnrUi* the iKneJiccnt tbadinv of Cod, the viceregent 
nf the Omni potent, t he strengihcncr of the pillan of world-caiiq ucsl* (he 
founder of the rules for governing the world* the rtder of the world and 
of al] who inhahtt it, the lord of all time and ol alt that exists in it. 
the embodiment of Divirte secrets* the prnEDnihcaticin of Sfhhtual essences* 
the most potent conquoMr and the iruist iiKccssfu] ruler* the lion in the 
wilderness of political and religious w^arfarc Abu I Path Jalal udHtlin MLi¬ 
lia mmad Akbar PiidsliSh Gh 3 zi; may God perpetuate liis doniinioni and 
empire* and (ill the uldc of his justice and bcncfantion!—represents that 
from his childborrd, according In the inorticdoos of bis worthy fatlieTt he 
occupied himself with the study of historical works* which brightens the 
intellect of the studious, and inspires the iiitelligenE with nwc. . . . N^nv 
lltat all the provinces and divisions of Hindustan have been conquered 
by tltc world-opening sword of Hh Mai eat y, tlic vremgen! of God, and 
the many have been unified into ihe one* anti even many of the amntrie? 
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outside of Indies, which nrv<r been acquired by of the former 
greni itiltiins hjsve become purt jod parcel af bis 

ho^Krd, that the arven clinies would become the alxKic of peace and quiet 
under die shadow of Hii Miifescy^s uiispieiuus standard, it cafnc to the 
dull undersmiidiiig uf the author^ that he should^ ivlth the pen ol truth 
and candor, write a comprehciuive history which should present in a clear 
style, in its diifcrent ^Kctions;, an accDUiu of the Empite oi Hindustan from 
the time of Sahuktigui which began with the year 567 after Hijra wlicti 
Islam first appeared in the oountry of Hinduitan, 10 the year 1001 after 
Hijrai cntrcsfionding with the thirty-seventh year of the Divine era, which 
was inatigiirflicd at the epoch-making accession of His Majesty^ the viee- 
rcgeni of GoiJj and should cmhclhsh. the glonom army^ which is m h 
were an introducuon to the sublime chronkie of rcnow'tu « . , 

The ncKt reading* from AbiL^I FazlS betrays hh etloris to have 

iiVkbar regarded at hcii birth to the pmphi^f and to caliphs and kings. 

[From Paili ] (tr. by Beveridge), ifi-jy] 

So long as ihc tpiritual supremacy over the recluse, which is called Heji- 
nesa^ and fhc sway over laymen, which iscalkd Sovercigney* were diEtincr, 
there was strife and confusion among the children of Noah f manklndl. 
Now that in virtue of his emiltatiou, bresighu comprehensive wisdorm 
universal heiievolcnce> (jcrvadifig discerruneut, and perlecc knotvlcdge 
of God, these tWQ great offices fmanvab) which are the guiding thread 
of the spiritual and temporal worlds, have been ciinferred ou the opener 
of the hoards of wisdom and cbviger of Divine ucasurtea, a small portion 
pt least—if hit holy uatuic grant the necessary fanihy—may be brcjught 
from the -imbush trf conccalmenr to the asyjpm of |)ublictty. Knowest thou 
at a|] who is this world-girdling luminary and radiant spirit? Of whose 
august advent has bestowed this grate? Tss he who by virtue of his en* 
lighiciimcJit and truth i* the tvetId-protecting soveteign of our age, to wit. 
that Lord (Shahanshah) of the hosts of scicnces—thcatcr of Grid's powtr 
-station of infinite bounties—unique of ilie etcmid tcmpJc^onfidjni ijf 
the dais of unity—jewel of the imperial mine—bezel of God s sjgutt-ntig 
—gtory of die Gurgun family—lamp of the tribe of Tmiur—brd of in- 
camparablt mystefy—heir of HumiSyun's throne—origin of the canons 
pf world-government—authtpr of universal conquest—shining forcliead 
nf the momtng of guidance—ftxtui of die sun o£ holinesi—[etc^ etc.] . . , 
Akbar. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SIKHS 


Sikhbm is the rdigian of some six and a quarter millinn tndiam. The 
homeland a^ the Sikhs ia rhe Sutlej vaJkvp tEc region aixtund Amritsar^ 
Jullundur, and Ludhiana, in the Punjab. Smaller numbers of Sikhs, in 
service ar commcfceT are be fumid m many other patu of India^ cjpe- 
ctally since the exodus from West Pakistan at the time of prtiiioii. The 
Sikhs are nor racially disonct from other Punjabis, from whose main 
Stocks ihey are drawn. 

Sikihsm bc^an os one of the many rdigiouj movemeois called fotth in 
northern India hy the confruntatinn of Hinduism and Islam. Whni has 
survived of the teaching of its founder, Nanak, is not 50 vigorous as that 
of hJj predecessor Kabir, oor so original as that of the later D-ldn, both of 
vvhom founded small sects svhidi survive to this day. But Sikhbm revealed 
a pc^wtr of groViTthp religious and palibcah not possessed by the ICablr^ or 
DadiJ-panthis, so that whereas they arc today minor sects, the Sikh com¬ 
munity is sdU politkaUy itnportant. Sikhijin has a double intercsl fheii^ 
as an exampk, of synerttitt religious thought in Ninak's teachings 
and second^ of the clothing of a spiritual idea in corporate ifistitutions; 

The Puninb:L when Nanak was bora { 4 J>. 1.^69}:! had been for four 
centuries under Mushm rule and influence. More pirtkulariy, from the 
thirteenth century onward the Sufi orders had been active, first the Chishti 
and Suhrawadi^ and then the Qactiri and Natishbandi ordcisK The teach¬ 
ing and shrines gf the Sufi saints ahke wxrt venerated—by Hindus as 
well as by Muslims^ The Punjab was also inilueiicet} profoundly by the 
fihaktj movernent, that outburst of dcvijiional religion which sivept across 
Itidia, a vigorous Hindu renetirkn 10 the shock of perseentiqn and the 
monoihcistic teaching of the Muslim invaders. 

Between the two movements^ Sufi and Bhakd^ for both of which doc¬ 
trine was unimporiant and the persiimik emotiona! relation of the indl- 
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vidual to GtKl vital, Ehcrc was much in common. The three successive 
exponents in norrhem India nf thii new religions approach were a Mus-^ 
lim, KabTr (1440-1518), a Hiiidut N^nat (14^x^1538), and a Muslijn^ 
Dado {J544-i6oj). All three used a common Bhakti vociibubry in prcadi 
a message which^ under differem emphasis^ remained at root the same. 
Indeed the Sikh and Dadupanthi 5crit>tiircs jncurporate niiidi of Kabir's 
teaching and verse. Both Hindus and Muihins were anracLed hv their 
preaching, and the popular accounts of KabTr and Niinak picture Muslims 
and Hindus claiming the bodies of the dead teachers as theirs o> bury 
and ui cherish. 

So far did the rappwliemciii go that the otthodnst nn either side took 
abrm. At the very moment when/under AurangTab, orthodox Muslims 
were aedng in restrain the Sufis, orthodox Hindus were denouncing 
the Sikh gurus for betraying Hinduism. As Dildu cried i “Fierce and ter¬ 
rible have they become^ when they saw J was of fieJthtr faction 

NANAK AND HIS TEACHING 

The founder of Sikhism, Njlnak^ was a Hindu and a kshatriya. Hb native 
vilfage, largely Hindu, had a Muslim rjimmdrtr (Undholdcr), however, 
and h U said ihat a Muslim neighbor provided for Nanak's further educa¬ 
tion after lie had fimshpd the lebooling given by the village pandit,* 
Nanjk manied a Hindu girl, who bore liim twtv sonSj luid possibly a 
daughter alsci* Through hii brother-in-law 1 influence fie secured a job 
as storekeeper in the service of DauLtL Khan Lodi^ the great Afghan gov* 
ernor of ihe province^ 

Ninak's early life thus iUustralcs the jpterdepciidcnee of Muslims and 
Hindus in the Punjab* The accounts of his life also speak of his early 
interest in the teachings of wandering ascetics: Muhsin-i-Fanl ’ suggests 
that Nanak, ^ Huidu^ fioaily decided to .idopi the wandering rcUgiuui 
life at the prompting of a Muslim darwLsh* Lcoving the service of Danlat 
Khan Lodi in early middle age, he abancLmcd his wife aud family, anrt 
accompanied by a Muslim musician, Mardnina, began a period of wander¬ 
ing which Eraditjonally took lum all over Itidu, to Ccyltiit, and even to 

* W. ti. OiT. A iwtdtam 

^Ghulira KJiin Taltalds^Vr L ll<.. 
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Mecca and Medina. At intervals he revisited the Punjab where he spent 
the last ten or fifteen years tif tils life at Rartarpur^ a ncwlv fnunded 
"Sikh“T^ilbge. There he lived with his bmily a* a hnniehnlderi* preach¬ 
ing in the villages and tcuching tlie dbaples gathered round him^ until 
his death tn 153H. 

Nrrnak was jauL a systematic theologian, and his thought, drawn froni 
many sources, noi always^ otihcroie. But his personal ivorking faith 
prodaims insistently the majesty and unity of God^ the comparative in¬ 
significance of prophets or avatars, the flccung vanity of worldly iLfe^ 
and the need to approagh God in fcai and love. God creates* Gud disposes, 
but God gracioiu- All approach Him* ihercforc^ in a spirit of serv¬ 
ice and devotion, without which all formal ritual is worthless. 

God, and the worship of Goi rather than manV salvation, is at the 
center <>£ NiinakV prcachitig. Hb Bang is beyond men’s capacity to kjirjw, 
lekte, or tindci^tand, shrnuded in rnystcr>% '"ITie Unseen, Infinite, Inac¬ 
cessible, Inapprehaisible Ciod.^^ Bui if then: is something here of the 
Hnidti attitude {ut the Mu'taxilitej, defining God by negatives until Gf>d 
becomes a mere philosophical aksiraction, lu^rmalEy Natuk stresses the 
reality of God, whose fKiwcr and glory^ arc dbpbycd in His cucntiim. 
"Tlterc is bur rjne God whose name is true* the Here the influ¬ 

ence of Islam is evident and strong. And it is seen again in the vision n£ 
God snstaifling and disposing by Hi^ will, Tliis transcendence pind omnip- 
utciice are carried indeed to the logical cuficlusion of tirthndjci.t IiJain^ to 
predcstmation and a fatalistic acceptance of Gfxl') decree. 

But the Eiackgrouiid of Nanat*s lEiought is Hindu—chc metapbors and 
basic ouneepts o( Hijidnism come naturally to Kim, So, though in his 
w^Ktings as a whole, the vision of God the Creator it doiiiiuam, there arc 
also passages about the immarurAcc of Cod—^*He Himself is the Rehshcr^ 
He Himself is ihe relish; He Himself ts the Enioycr''which strike a 
quite di lie rent note. In the same way he accepts the tlijidii ductrmes of 
milya and rehirdi, though forcing them into a form which b scarcely 
reconcilable with Hindu philosophy. Tliiis tile almost autonomous system 
ci karma to svhlch that philosophy consigns men Is in Nltuik made sub¬ 
ject to tile tt-tll of Geni. Tlie round of iransmigrauoti bevotm:# a punish- 
man, a htlh to whidi Gr>d m;iy condemn men, but from which, whatever 


^ Btlil Cj^untnc J. 3 
L I #5. 
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hit burden of evil :(ct]Dii, God m Hts jfnice may save man, "Even if He 
be drowning in sin, Ckwl wjtl itiJl take care ot him,"® 

WImi then is thii relatiniuhip gf men and God? It has already b«n 
suggested tliat for the Muslim "the reason for manV existence on earth, 
the purpose of his dally life, was submlssioii to and worship of the One 
God, the Omnipotent" Nannie, whcti he is thinking of God as omnip- 
oieiii. likewise urges absolute and joyful submissinn. He stresses man's 
weakdcss, his own oorutiousness of failure or sin. aod his consequent 
wholcome fear of the Lord, 

But he also thinks of Grid gis a loving God —3 bestotver of unmerited 
gmt*; 

As a beidsman guardeth and tceepeth wateh over his cattle. 

So God day and niglir cherisheth and guardeth man and keepeth him in hap- 
pincst, 

O Thou compassionate to ibi: p€»f, I «ek Thy proteetioti; look on me with 
favor.* 

]□ this mood Nanak throws himself upon Gcsd’i mercy, calling upon Him 
also to pity all sulTerftig humans. 

But Nanak does not gonceive of man as merely passive. Mmi may be 
misled by nvSyS—but here may a is not tltat pure illusion of V^cdantic 
monism which keeps man from the realization that Gc»d alone exists, but 
something much nearer the Puritans’ view of a snare and a delusinn. If 
man diooses the world, the flesh, and the devil, he is to some degree 
responsible; Nanak oontriiely recognizes that he has sinned, if only by 
omission, "I have done no gcx^l act." He outlines how rrspoiisiblc men 
should act in this world so as to "abide pure amid the impuriues of the 
world." “ 

There is nn const.-mt belief, Iiowcver. in human free will, and even 
where man chooses the good life, he is still utterly dependent upon God's 
grace. He cmufit earn, still less compel the gift of salvation. "God cannot 
be overcome by other Kfcmonial acts."** Nevertheless, worship and 
devotion are given as the means of approaching God. He is in fact 
bounteous, the great giver, but even if He were not, wholchcaried de¬ 
votion would be man'* only way, 

■ WacittiliffF, Thf Sikk p. 1^7, 
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Man can aiw>icl eotanglemcni in maya by surrender and devotion to 
God. 

By obeying Him wistlortl and understanding enter the mind. 

By hearing the Name ^Gcm] revealed] sorrovi^ and sift arc no ftioren** 

Bur God di>c$ nor reveal Himself directly, nor can man lenm to love the 
Creator umided. A luediator is needed between the transcendent Lord 
and man. That mediator h the gum, 

VV'ith Nanak, who had no human guni of his own, the word is used 
less of human guides than for Cod Himself for the Holy Spirit, But his 
teaching accorded well wJili the ancient Hindu doctrine of the tdchcr 
being all in ail for the pupil, widi the emphasis on the rcladonshtp of plr 
and murid among Sufis, even perhaps with the Shfa doctrine of the 
Tm3m. Tile doctrine of the guru w^as one destined to grow in importance 
in Sikhism. 

Finally, what of the negauve, the purlum^ aspect of Najuik's teiiching? 
There is an attack upon wiiatever Handers man from the One True Name 
—pride in bfwik learning, pride in biti and penances, pride in ritual purity 
or the five prayers daily madc^ Tliere is an attack upon whatevci h ser 
up as a ^uhstkute for God, whether it he prophet or aviii^r. There is an 
at tick upon whatever distracts—wealth, leisure, even family ties. And 
there is the most relentless attack upnn idol worship, 

Kabir had been a trenchant iocmoclast: “The beads are of wood, ihc 
gods of stojie^ the )ttmna of water. Riima and Krishna arc dead. The four 
Vedas arc hedtious stoties/' ** Nanak's monothcbm is not quite so un- 
qualiiied. Scjmcdnacs he echoes KahTr^ pointing out die iiicotiSiSECncics in 
the four Vedas/* the false lesson taught in ihe Ramayana and Ma/stk£^Jsd- 
tiiia}* He several times makts the point contained in the Bnes 

At God^ gate there dwelt thoimnds of Muhammads^ tbouutids of Brahmas, 
of Vishnns, and of Shivs 

There is one Ijotd over all spiritual brUs^ the Crcaior* whose name h truc.^^ 

But the Prophet, or the Hindu Gods, though created, have a reality^ and 
honest worship of them has some value* it ii hard tn he a good Muslim or 
Hindu, hard to give alms^ bst nr say one's prayers mcaningfuJIy, but to 
be or do so is good. Caste, which he treats as irrclcvani, is seen as a source 

“ J( 31 . ^ G. K. Wolttill. Kthr tfid p. S». 
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of spiritual pride. In silj of these what Nanak deplores is ihc confusion of 
outw^d hirm for Inner purpose. “Thou sfialt nn| go to fic;i^n by lip 
icrvicc, it is by the pr^cuce of mith thou ahjilt be ddivered-'^^^ 

NANAK 

Tlic te^hings of Ninak, whieli have come dowp m the Adi Gr^mth, are m 
the form oi hymtii yfld of often short and pithy, which aic m^c 

more memombic by being in dgorous verse. Hk verses Hkr ihose af ail the 
gums, are grien repetitious, £of they fcprcscpt Kb preaching to many dlffeMt 
audiences, and to unlettered vSlingers dt that, 

Sthhs hold thar the cucnce of Nlnak^f tdchlng b found in the ]ap\it or 
morning prayer^ From it, the optrung invocation, three of the rhirry-eighl 
versa, and the onndutioti nrc given below. Here we ftiid Nariak^s concepdon 
of God, the txaniccndeiu Creator^ the Dbposer oi all things; and abu hb vkw 
of nun, predesdneJ, uziful, brought to ^UJilgmcnr. 

[From M. A* MacaidUIc, T^r RfUgion^ [95-^, 30j|^ aiy] 

There il but one God^ whrise name is irue, the Creator^ devoid nf fear 
and enjnitVp immnna!, unborn^ self-cxisieot; God the great and boiutuftiL 
Repeat HU Name. 

The True One was in the beginning, the True One was Itt the primal age. 
The TftK One is now alsor O Nanaki the True One also shall be- 
By His order bodies arc produced; His nrder carmot be described 
By His order souls ore infused iiuq them; by HU order greatness is dt^ 
till tied. 

By His order men are high or low; by HU order they obtain preordained 
pain or pleasure. 

By HU order some obtain their retvafd? by His order others must en^r 
wander in transmigration. 

All are subfcci to Hts order; iKjnc h exempt from it. 

He w ho understandeth Gnd's order, Q NanaSt. is n^ver guilty of egoism. 

tpp. 195-96] 

« ■ k * 

True is the Ijord. true if Hif name; it is uttered with cndlesf bve:. 

People pray and beg, "Give u*, give us**; the Giver giveth His gifts; 
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Then whai we offer Him whertbv His miui may be seen ? 

Whar word^ ^hall wc utter w^ich our lipiS, on hearing which He may love 
u*? 

At the ambrosial hour of morning mcditaic an d^e true Name and Gtxl's 
gteattiesi. 

The Kind One wUl give us a robe of honor* and by His fnvor wc shall 
reach the gate of $iiIvaLion. 

NSiiak* we shall thus know that God is ahogciher true. [pp, i 97 ~j^J 

* - + + 

Numberless are the fooii appallingly blind; 

Numberless are the thieves and devottrers of others^ property; 

Numberless arc ih&« wboestablidi thrif sovereignly by torcef 
Numhcrleis the cutthroats and rnurderers; 

Numlierless the liars who roam about lying; 

Numberless ihtHUhy who enjoy filthy gain; 

Numberless the slandered who carry loads of calumny on their heads; 
Naruk thus desenbeth the degraded, 

So lowly am 1 , f camiot even once be a Aacrifice unto Thee. 

Whatever ptei^cih Thee is grwd. 

O Formless One. Thou ever secure. [p. 2104] 

Merits and demerhs shaU be read out in the presence of the judge. 
According to men^s acts, son^ shill be near^ and others dislatU from God. 
They wlu^ have pojidcfcd im the Name ami departed after the completion 
of ihdr toil, 

Shall have their fx^inteiumoes made bright^ O N^fiak; how many shall 
be emancipated in company with theml [p. 217J 

rAe Guru and the Ungodly 

[From MacaiilUlei TAr RxUgion, T, 

.As A fish cut of wateif so is die infidel^dying of ihirsi. 

If thy breath be drawn m vaiut O tliou shalt die wiihnut Gqd, 

O Min* repeat God^s itinie and praises; 

Ifui how shah thdu obtain this pkasurr without the gum? It is the guru 
who unitrth man wiih Gtii 
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the todety of holy incn b ^ a pilgrim^tgc for the Holy. 

Ipp. 3jo-3ii 

m * * m 

Man is led asiray by the reading of words: ritualbts ane very pmyd. 

Whai availeih ii m baihe ai a pbee of pilgrimage, if the filth of pride be 
in the heart ? 

WIm hui [he guru can explain that the fCiiig and Emperor dxveHetK in 
the heart? 

All men err; it only the great Creator who erreth not. 

He who adnionjAl^cth Iija heart under the gum^s instruction shall love the 
Lfjfd. 

he whom the incomparable Word hath caused to meet God, shall 
not forget tlte Trnc One. (pp, ^73*75] 


The Hindus have forgotten God, and are going rhe wrong way^ 

They worship according m the insirucijon of Narad. 

They arc blind and dumK the blindc^st of the blind. 

The ignorant fools take stones nnd worship them. 

O Hindus, how shall the stofic which itself sinketb carry you acri>ss? 

[p- 

« ^ h « 

What power hath caste? It is the reality that U tested. 

Poison may be held Ia the hand, but man dictli ii he eat tL 
The sovereignty of the True One is known in every age. 

He who obeyeth God's order shall become a nobit m His caurL [p. 183J 

They who have meditated on God as the truest of the true, have done real 
worship and are contented: 

They have refrained from evilt done good deeds, and practiced honesty: 
They have lived on a little corn and water^ and hurst the entanglcmeiits of 
the world. 

Thou an the great Bcsiowcr; ever Thou given gifts u^hich jncrcase s 
quarterfolcL 

They who have magnified the great God have found Him. [p, irff] 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SIKHISM AS 
A DISTINCT RELIGION 

Tolerance^ ^ belief Lhat there arc manji' Joads to God* is a future of 
Hinduism^ The Bhakti aud SiiTi movcmtiiis boih subordinated ijoctrine 
Lo the otablEshmenl of a dircei. commudon with God, Akbar attempted 
art eclectic approach; D 3 ra Shikoh argued that nothing separated Mttslim 
iinil Hindu but to-minoicgical differences. Kabir or Didu cjlled God 
indifferently Allali, RaniJt, K.irtm. For his part Natiak probably srjught 
neither to fuse Istam and HinduSs.mj nor lo found a nciv religion of his 
own. He did allow' that the Alusbm or Hindu w^ho Jived up to the best 
in hk creed achieved something—bul of mcomparahly less value than 
the worship of the True Name. God was within—the externals of Islaiu 
or Hinduism could not lead man to Him. On the other handr ns far 
3s the records he did little or noihihg ui organize those whose spirit 
he had quickened, to prescribe for them a distinctive way o( liL\ or a 
distinctive form or ritual of worship* 

Vet Nnoak^ personal inGiiencc did nm die nw^ay; Sikhism emerged as 
a dktma religion* Nskiak's persomJ rejection o£ the ascetic life, and of 
his son Sri C^lhand because hr had formed a quietist sect, may have been 
one factor^ along with his stress on living the good life in this worlds 
which contributed to a distinctive Sikh way of Ufc. Hk unusual decision 
to appoint a successor, whom he regarded as die gum for hJ^ followers, 
certainly was anolhcr^ for it nude pcmihlc the emergence of the Sikhs 
as a separate body* 

The guruships of Naiiat’r first four successors—Angad 
/Vmar Das (155^^^574), Rim Das (1574-1551 and Ar;un (1581-1606)— 
passed in peaceful dcvefopmcni. /Vkbar admired I heir saintly lives and 
there was no quarrel svith Islam or the Staten Hut each added something 
to the separate idenuty of Sikhism. 

/Vngad elaborated a distinctive script, Gurmukhi* foised on that of the 
Punjab money lenders^ in which 10 write down N^nak's life and teaching* 
He also made the institution of the Infigiir^ or free kitchen* more impor¬ 
tant. Under Amar Das the self conscious organt^«iiion of Sikhism w^ent 
further^ It may have been in his day chat '"the active and domestic Sikks'" 
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Here «t apart from the ^ctic Udasjs who folbwed Sri Chand.* By thus 
b^ifring the ascetic^ Sikhism ai^quircd a distinctive social character. .\mar 
Diis, by even greater itress upon the iitng^r, posribly weakened eaiie feei- 
itig among ihose whfi shared the common mesil. He certainly j^rovided a 
HjmTnon purpose for the Sikhs who contributed to sopi^ort of the lan^ar^ 
as he did when the great stq>-wdl w-as bulk at Goindw^ak the 

Brst Sikh place of pilgrimage. Eiis appolntmenE nf three days in the year 
an which Sikhs should foregaihcrp his provision of ipeciReally Sikh 
funcr.il and marriage ecremooies, his discouragement of sari and mduh 
gcncc in wine all served further to separate the Sikhs from their fellow 
PunjahiSp Hindu or hforeover there were so many reemits^ from 

both ODnimunitic^t os to rct^uire the iciting op of some Twenty-itvn msnjsf 
or circles^ each under a pious Sikh, where rhe Sikhs assembled for svorihip 
and whence missionaries were sent out. {This coagregattomd worship is 
perhaps another Islamic contribution.) 

R-^m D3s citmplctcd the most famou.t shrine of Sikhism^ the 
tank of neciar, from which the town takes its name, and began the 
Gulden Temple in its midst. He look the significant stq> of sending out 
agents in collect funds for this. Hit sLU’ccssor, Guru Aritin, was 

still rnore aaive ia organiaing the drdes (rmtrtjiif) and the collection of 
the tithe levied on the faithful through his .igents. Amritsar in Ida day 
became 3 center fur alt Sikhs, His greatest contributiofi, linwcvcr^ w'as 
the enmpihitEon nf the Adi Crunlh (first bock), the oilicial coUcetbn of 
the hymns and sayings of Nannk and his successors^ together vvith a very 
large sckctiOTi from Kabir and other Bhaktas and Sufis ivhose message 
wat consonani wiih that of Nanak. Sikhism now had its Book, w^hieb was 
to receive the reverence among Sikh* given by Muslims to the Qu ran. By 
Ariun^s day Sikhism had a distinaive language, scripture^ nluak com¬ 
munal hie, and center. He himself emphasized thi* bci; 

I have broken wUh the Hindu a fid ihc Muslim, 

1 will iwa worship with ihc Hindu, nor like the Muslim go to Mecca. 

1 shad sen^e Him and no oihcr.® 

This daim, however, conceals the luct that Sikhism wai lurning more 
strongly against Islam than Hinduism. Angad and Amar Dai had been 

I M^LJc&ilm, of iM p. J?. hn^d, and Arflitr D&i wat all 

tramn], fnnilji men.} 
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z^Jdiu Hindus before their oonvcrsinn^ and the writings of Am-ir EJaj, 
RJIm DSs^ oJid Arjun jitr very Hindu in itme. There some Muslim 
but many more Hindu cun^ens, Moreoyer since the Sikhs were n^w 
emerging as an orjjanh'cd community under gurus wiih grcai rempora! 
power^ there more likelihood uf fricliou and conflict devcltiping 
between thetn and their Muslim rulers. In i6i'47 Arjun was involved in 
the unsuccessful rebellion of l^incc Khusmu agaiust his hither^ the Em¬ 
peror JahlngTr. Punished with a fine* Aritsn rdused to pay and was cstc- 
culed. TJuiugh Jahangir, once secure on his threnc, was almost as mkrani 
in rdigious matters as hts father, Akbarn nevertheless in the eyes of the 
Sikhs Arjun became a martyr and the Muslims their enemies. 

Hargobuid succeeded Arjun at the age of eleven, and obey¬ 

ing his Ust Injunction,^ assembled a milit^iry force af>cjut him- There were 
several claahes with Mughal iroops during his guruship» m/tably in ifeSi 
163U i^nd i634p and conflicts abo with the rafas of the Him^byan foothllUi 
Ihc guru had Ixeome a mititary as well as spiritual le;ider. Laier the 
ninth guru, Tegh Bahadur (1^)64-1(175 )—\Sfho had served wiih the 
Mughals in Assam—was called to Aurangzib's court and uffered the 
choice of conversion in Islam or death. He chose martyrdom^ 

It was his k>o, Gohind Singh who completed the final 

transformation of the Sikhs jnto a mtlitaiu community 5 falhert h? 
said, had died ^'to protect the frontal marks and the iucred threads of the 
Hindus.'' • Now he would uprooi tyranny from rhe bnd. Cobind Srngh*i 
life ii a record of eunuuuoiu warfare, brgely unAueccssfLil: against the 
MughaU^ more suciDe&sfLiJ against the hill t^jas. Hut if he bitied as a soldier^ 
he succeeded as q Sikh. In vhgg he inatiguratcd the khiba, the sworn 
brotherfioud of fighting Sikhs. Ac baptism inio the khalsii, Sikhs were 
given live signs marking them off frruu Hindu or Muslim^notahly the 
uncut hair and beard—and received the nume cif Stngh. Thdr joint drink¬ 
ing from one UjwI nf h.iptjsmal nectar cut at caste tviihin, Sikhism. Asso¬ 
ciation with Hindu or Mtisllm tvas declared siniuh Paradise was promi^ 
to those who died m the Sikh cause. 

Ill the fighting w^iih ihc MughaU Gnbind Smgh lost all his soni He 
provided Ln two ways for the succession lo the gumsliip, first, l>y trukmg 

*Nf>T iiJf Tt94 jipprAtftI qI tbu ojufticl wiih ttaie Mvaflil AyihiifiWi nttber lA 

Fi7^'47in4'* 6xf fir m Sirrdh\ 
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hls obeisance and olTcrin^ m the Granth S^hib (he had added ii coAsid- 
erablc body of his own writings to the A^ii Gram A)* with the insiruelion, 
“Obey the GmrttA SdAih. It is the visible body of the guru^^ * and seconds 
by making the khaisa likewise m embodimem of the gum; Wherever 
there are five Sikhs assembled who abide by the guru's latching know 
that I am in the midst of them- Henceforth the guru shall be the khaJ5;i 
and the khaha the guru."* 

In the institutions of Gobind Singh may be settn die coming together 
of three distinctive strands in Sikhism^ the idea of the guru^ of the GraniA 
SaAiAr and of the Brotherhood of the Sikhs. Nanak had said, "Throtigh 
the guru, man idxainelh reaJ life," " and the same stress is laid upon the 
guruship^s impcNttanee by the succeeding gums. This was no more than 
Rabir bad done, however* What gave tlie guruship such impartance was 
the practice of the guru choosing his successor^ to whom he made an 
offering and obeisance. That chuioc was made, in the case of Angad and 
Ainar fmni among ihc disciples^ on the grounds that lhe« two eJi- 
celled ail others in the completeness of their suireudcr to the guru^s w'ill. 
Ritm Das, the fourth guru* was die sofi'iii-bw of Amar Das. but even 
VI It was stressed that he eixcelled in submission and humility. Here was 
emphasized for all Sikhs* the mtrii of absolute cil>edience to the guru, 
Tticrc w^as also developed the theory that the gurus were in Del one spirit^ 
passing from one body to another. Since from RSm D3s the guruship 
passed by iierediiar)^ succcs»on^ it w^as easy for rlie Sikh to think of ihc 
guru as somehow divine. The gurus, noiably Gobind Singh, denounced 
any such idea as sacriligious, hue it persisted. Indeed when boys of five 
or nine (Idar Ki&han and Gcibind Singh) were recognized as spiritual 
leaders, it is clear that the idea of incarnation liad superseded that of die 
human teacher. 

Something of the same proce:^ is seen in the Sikh attitude to the GramA 
SdAiA* To the concept of a bemk were added the overtones associated with 
Nojiak's m>'sucal use of the words TAf Name* or TAt WorJ^ until the 
book itself became sacred and an object of worship. 

The third baste concept was thar of the Sildi brotherhood (compre this 
with die brotherhood of Islam J* The uiiioii of Siklis Ln cooperative efforts 
^sumefimes opposed by Muslims or Hindus—gave a practical sense of 

* TAr SJ'J^4 V, V, 
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corptiraie lift. To thi* was addtd 4 scok! of ixing elect, RSm Das cursed 
dime who left the commiioUyi and promisod the faithfid sure salviititm^ 
"God himstif is dsc protector of the True Guru, and will save all who 
follow him.” ' The true Sikh was not mcrclj^ saved liimflclh he couJd save 
others** The fellowship of these saims was likewise given a peculiar sanc¬ 
tity, imtil Gobind Singh could equate any Hve of the khSlsa gathered 
together with ihc guru himself. These ideas, and the practical organka- 
tiofi achieved under the gurus, served to preserve Sikhism and the Sikh 
community in the %'cry didkuk years .liter the death of the Lm of the 
gurtES. 

ANGAD 

TAt Succ^sfhft lo the GaruiAip 

Liulc from Angad has survived, but these line* from ihe Cbfonation Ode by 
the otinstrtl Balwand rcBcci the grooving myt^Mfur of guruship and the im¬ 
portance of ohedience as the prime qualihcatinn for jt. Here ^Lahiiia" rrfen 
to Angad (i5j9-r5pJ. 

JFrom MacauMc, TAe StJ(h !k 25^ a6j 

Gum Nunak pmebimed the accession of Lahina as the reward of service, 
He had the same light* the same ways; ihc king merely changed {us own 
botly. [p. 35J 

Tile divine umbrella weaved over him; he ^ititnined possession uf ihe 
throne in the place of Guru Nanak. , * * 

Lahina ot>cycd whai the guru had ordered him* and earned the reward of 
his acta. |p. 26J 

AMAR DAS 

The third guru* Amor DSs [t55J“i574)r was 2 powerful pieachcr, who to 
Nanak^s tcadiing added even greater stieis upon the guru^—[he httmMfi guru— 
together wiih 2 sharper disdain oi Brahmans and thmc who re}m Si kh iTitl. 
[From MacatilifFc* The Sihh Rehgton, t66-&7, zii^ 258] 

They ivbo rum their faces fraui the true guru, shall find no house or 
homc- 

" “He Lid &jv^ klmKli itui £d» i.nd duti tavt our iLc 

whole wvtfdi" Di 291. 
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They shjJl wander from door to door like divorced women of bad charac- 
icr and evU raputaliocL 

NfUiak/ ikcy wWt arc pardoned through ihe guru's instruetba shall be 
blended with God* [p^ aai| 

Let nooc be proud of faJs ca^te. 

He who knowetb Gud is a Brolmian. 

O stupid took be not proud of thy caste; 

From itid) pride niaiiy sin* resiili. 

Everybody iaiih there arc four casres, 

But they ail proceed from God's seed. 

The world is aU made out of one clay^ 

But the Potter fadLintied it Into vesseis of many sortSp 
The body is fjormed £mm the union of five elements; 

Let anyone consider if he hath less or more in his tompositionp 
Saith NSnak. the souJ is feUrred by Its acts. 

Without meeting the true guru salvation ii not obtained. |p. 238] 

If the perverse be admonished, will they ever heed the admonition? 

U the perverse meet the good, these will not associxnc with them; thqr 
are doomed to iransfnigTaibn. 

There arc two ways^ne the love of God, the other of manunon; the way 
man treadeth depcndcth on God s wiIL 
The believer cJiasteneth his hcan and appheth to h ihc lonchstofie of the 
Word. 

li is with his hcan he quarrcletii, with his heart he stniggleth, he is en¬ 
gaged with his heart. 

Wli«ver bvelh the true Word shall receive whai bU heart desireth. 

He shall ever tat the ambrosia of the Name, and act according to the 
giiruY inHructioOp 

They who quarrel with others, instead of quarreling with thdr own hearts, 
waste their lim. 

The perverse are ruined by obstinacy and by the practice of falsehood and 
deception. 

' Ai nuy bt fitictj t&r Ekjmplu, U M poetk OW^lttkio for rll« 

pocr'i lanw to ill# Uu Ufcc d the Banic NSnab lito- tb« 

belief that hU spirv »pcik« thoiush ihmh 
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He who by the gum's inuruaion subdueth hh heirt, itrill tix his sStaiou 
rm God. 

Nanak, ibc believer practiceth iruth; the perverse ^urTcr traiisniigrat-ioii^ 
fpp. i66^7J 

RAM DAS 

Kini Dll {1574-1581}, thr ^o^^lh guru, gave further fortn to Sikh Teligion 
by hk icaehlng anil direction of iKe Sikh comnninlcy. 

[Frcifn Mai:aiilOle^ Thr SiJ(h Rtiiglont^ tl* ^64! 

Let him who callcth him«df a Sikh of the irue gum, Hk ciriy .ind medi- 
late on God; 

Lei iiim exert hiniself in the early moraing^ bathe in the iunk of ncelar^ 
Repeat Gud'$ n^ime under the guru^« itutruetioiLr and nil his slm and 
iraiisgre^utu shuU he erased. 

Let liixn at suJiriK sing the gum^s hyjniiSj and whether sitting or ftandJng 
meditate on God^s name. 

The disciple who at every Weath mediuiteth on God, will please die gum't 
hearts 

The gum communicaietli iitsintciion to thai disciple of his to whom my 
lord IS merciful. 

The sbve Nanak prayeth for the dust of the feet of that guinT disciple 
who himself re{>C4teih GodT name and causedh others to da so. 

ARIUN 

Gtini Arjiui (wrote a great deil and, unlike the second, third, 
ami founh gutui, addret^d Hindus and Muslims alike, 

[Fmm Macaiiiille, TAe SiJ(A Rfhgion, FTl^ 13^ 641, 311, 4^:1] 

t practice not fasting, nor observe the [mnttth ofj Rnmssm; 

J serve Him who will pre^rve me at the last hour. 

The one Lord of the earth is my God, 

Who judgeth both Hindus and Muslims. 

I go liot 6tl a pilgrimage to Mecca, jwr worship at Hindu places of pih 
grimage. 

I serve the one God and no other, 

I neither worship as the Hindus^ nor pray as die Muslims^ 
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I the Formtcsi Ged mto my ticaji, afid there miike obeisnucc unto 
Him. 

I m ncitlier ^ Hindu nor a Mu^lun, 

The «ml and the body belong; to God whether He be called AlLlh or Rim* 
Kobtr hath delivered ibis Icaure. 

When I meet a true guru or pir, I rccngniM my own Master, (p. ^22} 

Without the society of the saints, man, ever waverings sulfcreth great 
misery I 

By love of the one Supreme God ihe profit of GcxI^s essence U earned. 

IP‘ 51 *J 


To the Word and the Noinc are now added as inscrvimenis of salvation barhing 
in the Afiirltsar tank, and the Atii Crarttft compiled by the guru. 

By kithing in the tank of Ram Di* 

All the shis that man cominilcth shall be done away» 

And he shall become pore by his ahludons. 

The perfect Guru hath given this boon. 

When we meditate on the Cnni*$ irt 5 tiuctionS;» 

God bestowrth all comfort and happincs3. 

And causeth the whole cargo to cro$s over safely^ 

In the associatioa of the $ainu unclean ne^ departetK 
And the supreme Being abideth with us. 

Nunak by meditating on the Name 

Hath found God the primal Being. [p, j^j 


Three things have been pul into the vessel [the A^i Grifn/A j—cnitb^ pa- 
Lienee^ and meditation. 

The ambrosial name of God, the suppoo of dh hath also been put therein. 
He who eaieth and enjoycth it shall be saved, 

Tlhs provision should never be al^^ipdoned; ever clasp ti to your 
By embracing God^s feet we craaa the ocean of darkiW33; Ninnk, every¬ 
thing is an eileusion of God, [p^ N) 
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O my soul, grasp ihe shelter of the Supreme and Omnipotent God. 

Repeat the name of God who supporteth the fegions of the earth and llic 
universe. 

O saint of Godj abandon thine intellectual pridc» understand the wiU of 
Cod^ and thou shalt be happy. 

Accept the act of God as goodf in weal and woe meditate oii tiim. 

The Ocator saveth in a moment militons of falkn oncs^ and in this there 
is DO delay. 

The Lord is die destroyer of the pain and sorrow of the poor; He reward- 
cth whim) He pleaseth; 

He is fnotlicr and father^ cherisher of -life and soulp and a sea of tamfon 
for gJln 

There U no deficiency in the Creator's gifts; He b omnipresent^ and a 
mine of jewels. 

The beggar bcggeih Thy name, O Lord; Thou abidest in every hcarT, 

The slave Nanalc hath entered the sanctuary of Him from whom nobody 
dcparieth empty, (pp, 

GOBIND SINGH 

The tenth giiru^ Gobind Singh was founder of the khllsa, the 

jw0fn bfodvcrhochd of fighting Sikhs. His hymns sound A warlike note. 

[From Marauliffcj 7 Ac SiJ(k R^hgiont V* iiy, a? 4 | 

May wc have the protection of the immortal Being I 

May wt have the proKction of AlUteel! 

May ive have the protection of All-deathf 

May we have the proteetioti of All-steel! [pp, 261-61] 

Thnu art die Subduer nf eountries^ the Destroyer of the aTmtes of the 
wicked, in the battk^field Thou greatly adornest the hravCi 

Thme arm is infrangible. Thy brighiness refulgent. Thy radiance and 
splendor dazzle like the sun. 

Thou bestow^t liapptncss on the good^ Thnu terrifiest the evi^ Thoy scat- 
lercst sinners, I seek Thy protecriem. 

HailJ had to the Creator of the W'orId+ the Sjtvior of creation, my Cher- 
ishcr, hail to TheCi O Sword J [p. 3 »(il 


SlKHiSM 


Finally t Ell an CAompk how far Sikhbm KaJ tra^dcd siryx Guru Nlnak's 
day. hrf« b part oi Guru Gobittd's instmctiooi on the nicam of uKaibn, 

Hiivc d&ilings with every onc^ but consider your^elvc^ distinct. Vour faith 
and daily duties are distinct from theirs* Bathe every morning before re- 
pait* If your bfidics endure not cold water then heat U. Ever nhsiain from 
t<jbaecc». Kcmemt»cr the one ImmortaL C^kJ. Repeal die Rahir^s in the eve¬ 
ning 3nd the Sohila ai bedtime. Keceive the baptism and teaching of the 
guru, and act according to the Graftth Sdhih. in which 

ihfiu hast cmharked. Wander not in searcb of another religion. Repeat 
fhc guru's hymm day and night. Marry nnly Into the house of a Sikh. 
Preserve thy wife and thy chitdrrn fr<jm evil company. Co%ct not money 
uHcrcd for religious purposes. Habitually attend a Sikh temple and eat 3 
III tie sacred food therefrom. [p, i ryj 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN SIKHISM 

[e is evident that in Gtifiind Singh's day dicrc were many among the 
Sikhs who clung to Hindu ways, despite the elaboration of a dittinctivc 
pattern for Sikh lilt hy the gurus. The years ui Mughal prtwcripiion, from 
the days of Aurangzib^ attack uptm both Hiudui and Sikhs, thre^v the 
Sikhs into ihc arms of die Hindus, to wIicbc civil usages and citsioms they 
largely adhered. At the dcLith of R.mjiu founder of die Sikh kingdom in 
the Punjab^ the Hindu rite of iati was observed. Veneration of the cuw, 
never taught by the guriy^ led to rigid prevention of cow slaughter. 
Malcolm stresses the ifcmcndous strength of caste within Sikhism, ruJjjig 
ab«dutely over marriage, but also affecting comnicnsjUty, 

This ocjminued drift away from die icadiirig of the gurus called forth 
a scries of refnrm muvemeius. First was that of Dv5J Das (t7S^(f^^)p 
the Nifjrtiaris (the formless)^ who attacked the worship of idobi—even 
images of the gurus. He abo attacked the adoptitin of Hindu marriage 
eemmtmies and pilgriimge. His ion Bhai D 3 ra did win back the Sikhs lo 
ceremonial conlortoing lo die scriptures. Tlicre was also an antimilitanst 
element In the movement. The Narndhari movement of Sain Sajiib (d. 
1862) attacked the introduction of caste distinclioof and taboua, sati, and 
i(kd wor^ip. Later in the nineteenth ecjitur>'* when Hinilu .uid Christbn 
mi^onarics wcie active, the Sin^h 5 aHd (or Association) was formed. 
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iitflucncc was miirkcd m fostering Sikh education, with pamoiliir em¬ 
phasis on the teaching of Gurmtikht ^jnd the ScnpttiresH Missionaries were 
appointed and the KhiLsa Tma Society formed to di^oibute religious 
literature. 

One unexpected aid to the reformers was provided hy the aitiiude of 
the British military auihoiiues. Impressed by Sikh Sghting capacity and 
grateful for Sikh aid during the Mutinyj they freely recruited Sikhs juto 
the Indian army. The army insisietk howewr^ nn rcmiiiing khll^ Sikhs; 
.in order of the commandeF-in-chitf rad, "Every countenance and en¬ 
couragement is to be given to thek comparative freedom from the bigoted 
prejudicet of caste, every means 4do(ncd to preserve ijuact the distinctive 
cbarjctcrisEics qI their race, their peculiar conventions and social cusiomB." 

In the hvcfiticth century the most powerful reformist movcmcni was the 
Akili, whckse graiest achievement was the Sikh Gurdw^ras Bilk passed 
in which restored to the Sikh community control of gurdwiras 
(temples)^ which had in many cases fallen into the hand^ of mahants 
(priests) who were far more Hindu than Sikh but who exercised a heredi¬ 
tary coiicroL With the inicnsification of the Indian itniggk for mdepend- 
ence, the A kali movement took up increasingly the political cause of the 
commimity. the blest aspect of which is the dcmatid for a separate Sikti 
itaic ta East Punjab.^ 

^ Fg>c X full of lih -^ i^tforin ' fjpp' IChiii hwJini Sifijhr 

dofu 1951). 
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Vstsco da Gama rounds ih£ soutfuminHi tip d£ Africa at)d lud* 

on diE MitEnboiF cci^st. 

Queen Elizabeth grants ebartu to ‘'ctnain adventurer for the trade 
of the East Indlei/* 

Cakutta founded by an agent of the English Enst Jtidta Company, 
DupEcix Covenior of PondirKciy ior French East Indl^ Company. 
Clive 3 victor)' at Plasscy give* Engiiah contJtJ of Bengal. 

A^ialkk Society foiinilcJ in Cakoiia under Sir William fones 
(i 74 fi-i 7 W). 

Abu-Talcb {i7p-ifio6l) vistts England and Europe. 

Riminohnn Roy ^ leligioua cofilfoversy and 

tocbl rcibrm in CaJruiia.. 

Defeat of Maratha Peshwa ciitls cffcctirc fnJkn miaiancc to 
Briiisb rule. 

H.LV. Der<izlfl {iBo9-t83i) tcai-hcii ai Htiiilu CoUBgc, Cakum. 
Rammohun Roy founds Brahnin SamljF 

East Siuiia Company deprived by Padiament of all cc^nmwcial 
zuhcticos. 

Engluh system of tdus^tion introduced, followirtg Macaulay's 
recommendation. 

Debendraniih Tagore (iSi^t905) rc-Htablwhci the Brahmo 
Samajk 

Mutiny of Sepoy troops and wsdespread rebel! ion in Norchem 
Indk* 

East India Company's ndc replaced by that of a viceroy appointed 
by the British crown. 

Ke^hiib Chunder Sen (1843-1884) secedes from the Brahmo 
Samlj. 

Swami Dayinaiida (1814-1883) (minds the Arya Santii at Bom¬ 
bay, S^-ed .^bmad Khan (1S17-1898) foimdi xVliihammadan Anglo. 
Orknul College at nARgarln 
Queen Vktom proclaimed Empress of India. 

Kesbub Chunder Sen protbim^ the New Dispensanon. 

Indian National Coogre» inauguraied in Bombay, 

Death of Sri Rimakrishna (born 1S34). 

Mohamlai 1 C Gandhi (i 869-1^8) begins twenty year's work as 
lawyer m South Africa^ 

I>caih oi Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (born 
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Swaml Vivckiti^nda (tK62-t9C^i) jx^elvc^ mumpliEiAt welcome 
on. mum co India; founds Rlniakiishna Mission, 

Death of fustke Raaade (born i^). 

PaniEion of Bengal arou^n naEionali^t aginiuon, in which Su- 
TtndtitnSth Banerrea (*84^191^)1. BjI Ganj^ldhar Tklait (1S56- 
1930), Rabmdninath Tagore (1^61-1941 Brahmabiiidhiib Ufu- 
dhyay (1861-1907) and Atirobindo Chose (1871-1930) take 
procainent 

Muslim League founded. 

fnclian National Cangresi split by quarrel beiwctn Moderates and 
Extremity, 

MorJey-Minro Reformi grant Mmlun demand for sepamic elector- 
atn. 

Panitlon of Bengal annulled. Transfer of the Indian csphal from 
CAlcuEEa to Delhi aodoiinced. 

Rabmdmnalh Tagore awarded Nobel Priac for hi* Gitsfijaih 
Dcatls of G. K. Gokhak (bom i6&6)« 

Modcraie, Extreuilsi And SludiEn League leaders agree on demand 
for a rtaiiona! legislative assembly to be elected on a communal 
basis, 

Moniagudteltnsle^td Reforms provide for legislaiive aasemhly to 
begin in tfiaj. Aimitiar massacre^ 

Deal It of Tllak. Gandhi siaris first nation;-wirle civil disohedienoc 
Tnovemeni (suspended iii i^aa aiW outbfeaks of vioLenrf), 
Khilifat Movemcni, led by Muhammad Alt (1879-1930). 
Multammad Iqbal (t873-1938) proposes separate slate for IndiaV 
Muillms. 

Socond natbon-wnk elvil disobedience movement 
Government of India Act grants provineial self-government. 
Muslim League, under President Jiunah, demands creation o£ Paki¬ 
stan. 

Suhhas Chsitdra Bo« (189^-1945) escapes EO join the Asis i^towcnt. 
Congrtss reieeti Cripps* offer* demands Brifi^ quk India. 

Amid Lcmmunal rioting and threats of mutiny, tlic British Labor 
governtnent prepares Ut grasit India conijilEte self-go^emmcnr. 
JndU, under Prime MlnkteT Uwaharlil Nehru ({889^ ), and 

Pakistan, under Prime Mmiiier Uaiiuai Ali Khan (]893-^]95t) 
become independtrLi dominioni. 

C^ndlu ^ssa^iitnicd in New Delhi. Death of Muhammad .Afi )iii- 
nah (born E876), 

Indin becomes a fcpitblic the Commi^nwcalik 

Congress Party wmi national dections^ First Filix-Year Pkn begins. 
Pakistin adopts Islamic Constiiuiioo* 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE OPENING OF INDIA 
TO THE WEST 

The spreading of Etifopean power and clvilis^DCO]! over ihc entire £Urfi]ice 
of ihe globe in recent centuries can be viewed ^ a coniinidrig series of 
intrusions imo the cidturci of the mn-Europcan wortil. Nowhere in Asia 
have the effects of this f>cnetnition been more profoundly fch thnn in 
India. Because she was the first to receive the Impact of European cipan- 
siuru and the only major civilt^ilun on the coniinent to fall directly 
under fondgn nile^ the inEuence of the West on her life and thought has 
been deep ;md bsiingn 

The first Europesn* to reach India by sea were the Poitugu®, Thetr 
intrepid captain^ Vasco da Gamas hinded on the Malahar coati in e>|93 . 
Seventy-five years bter we find them receKTd at the Mughal oqurt by the 
solicitous Emperor Akbar. In the words of Akbar's biographer: “They 
produced many of the ranties of thdr countryp and the appreciative KJic- 
dLve [the Empemr| received each one with special hvat and rnade in- 
quhits about che wonders of Portugal and the manners and customs of 
Europe. U seeimcd as if he did tliis from a desire of knowledgCp ftsj his 
sacixd heart U a depot of spiritual and physical sciences. But his boding 
loul wished that these inquiries might be the meam of dvilizing (isttnar^ 
ijC. fiimiiiartty or sociability) this savage [unsocial| race." * Akhar later 
summoned Jesuit rotssionaries from Goa to expound the principles of 
their religion^ in which he much intcfested, but he bughingly pre¬ 
ferred his three hundred wives lo ihc ChritTian Ideal of monogamy. 

When the French and British Easi India Companies first established 
their tiny trading settlements nlofig the casicrn and wesrern coasts of India 
in ihe KVemeccuh centuryi the great empire of the MughaU still ticld 
sw^ay, A century later It lud co 11 a|>scd, and various Muilim and Hindu 
chieftiins were fighting among ihcmsdves for possession of its remnaiits. 

* Abiil Pazlfc (ir, by Pe+tfjJgr)* |tl^ jy. 
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]n protcctirtg their commercial mierestJ the sca4»rne Evimj«anii were 
drawn into the struggle- When in the early nineteenth century the Brit¬ 
ish finally emerged victorious over both the local contenders and rhdr 
French rivals, they found themselves masters of a population speaking 
foxincen dirtereni major languages, w'iih two-ninihs oi them following 
Isbm and mosi oF the rest bchingifsg to various Hindu castes and sub- 
castex^ and with small minorities professing Sikhismn Jainism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Ncstorian Christianity and Judaism. Onto this cultural 
craxy^ulli the new rulers of India imposed a pattern of their dw^n—not 
a religious but a secular one. Ljiw and ardcr^ cfhcieni government and free 
trade, were tile new gods^ arid all Indians hoping for worldly success 
boxved down to them and worshiped them. 

While some Iddiom opposed and the ma|ority ignored the coming of 
the new order^ nthers actively abetted the opening of thdr country to the 
WesL Four rcprcseiii:iti%x men, etch of whom played a notable part in the 
Eiistory of this period and left to posterity written records of his thinking, 
are considered in this ehapter-^>ne a Hindu mercham of the ty^os and 
JOS, the second a Muslim aristocrat of the early iSoos, the third a Chris¬ 
tum of mi?(cd European and Indian ancestry^, and the fourth a brahman 
scholar-reformer and founder of 3 new religious movement. The bsl 
two were oaivc in Caloitta in the iSkjs—J tist at the time the British were 
ovenooming their earlier rdtictance to interfere wkh established cultural 
patterns^ and shortly before they took the decisive step of introducing 
English education. 

Although these four men came from quite different religious and re¬ 
gional backgrounds, the question of what to do iJboat, the Westerner and 
his culture was in the forefront of their minds. All showed m Jiicli na¬ 
tion toward some as|Tccts of the new- culture and (eatrept for die Chrisiisn) 
on aversion toward other aspects^ but even in ihdr likes and dislikes they 
differed noticeably. The attitudes which each meals in his writings there¬ 
fore gi^-c us unique insights into the complexity of Indian sodety in this 
crucial pmocL and furnish tis with valuaUc duea to the later evolution of 
Indian thuught as it responded to the Incessant challenge of the West, 
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ANANDA RANGA PILLAl! HINDU AGENT 
FOR THE FRENCH 

India in the eighteenth centur)^ a land rife ‘^viih intemal tlissensions 
;uid devoid of any central political powder, Muslim governors anti Hindu 
ctucftains vied with each other for the remnants of the Mtiglul empire, 
svhilc most esf die jiupiiLitinn punned ihcir traditional in rcld- 

tjve indifference to the rcUgiotiS or regional origins of their rulers. Under 
these circumstances, the scattered scacoast settlements of the Enropeati 
trading companies attracted little attentionp except from the Indian, mer- 
diants who found it profitable to act as intermediaries baw«m the foreign 
traders and the people of the tumerbnd. 

The Hindu merchant Ananda Ranga Pllbi (1709-1761) rose to a posr 
tion of great trus! and tttfiuencr ai chief agent for the French colony of 
Pondichcry, Thanits to the diary which he kept faidifully for twenty-five 
ycarSj we have an almost Pepysian record of the life of the tiny settlement 
and of Jis leading Indian citizen. Ahhough rtio.st of the diary’ is q rather 
tedium chmniclc of business transactions and |K>litical intrEguc, we can 
find in it occasional glimpses of the attitude of an imponant Hindu to 
svard his French masters and mward his own sodcry. 

One striking feature of 7Vje Diary AtidnJa Ranga P/Z/pri i$ the 

total absejicc in III author of national consciotisticu or sense of |,ici)ideal 
tnyalty to fellow Indians^ ns apposed to Europeans. Trade was his family s 
hereditary occupation and he therefore entered naturally into a symbiotic 
relation wnth the mcrch.mts from .icrosa the sea. He ardently supponed 
the empire-building ambitions of his sponsor* Francis Duplelx* and 
identified the latter's ftirtuncs with bb own, regarding Dupleix not as a 
foreigner but simply as an mdividtiaj with whom he enfoyed a mutually 
profitable connection. At the same time Ananda Ranga rciriiiined 3 
stauiidi and orthodox Hindu^ ticver violating in the slightest the rules of 
his religion. In this respect be is represeniativc of many gencriiions of 
Indians from his day down to our own whose mterest in things Wesicm 
remained at the level of externals^ and for whom European culture nnd 
thought seemed of little importance in comparison with the liuie-iested 
value of their tradidonal beliefs. 
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ANANDA RANGA FilLAi 
On tAe GrtfiOltSf of Dupteix 

Ii '» clear (renn his diary that Anaixta Ranga PiliLTi admired the brilliant 
Frriurli aJvcdlurcr and prclefrej hU r»1e to that ihe Muriiihs or Muslim 
potentates then contending (or power m South India. 

[From TAf Private Dtary of .-tnonJa Raaga I, 299 -} 0 t] 

The English have captured ilir ships bound fnr Ponciicbery. and have 
received a rctnforcemcBt of mcn-of-war from EiigLmd and other pbc». 
This accounts for litcir activity; nevertheless \\icy are much troubled 
owini; to their leader, the gfjvcrnor, being n worthless fellow, and a man 
devoid of wisdom. Although l*nndichefy receives no sliijis, her govertt- 
ment lacks fluids, the enemy has seized Jwi vessels, the U feeble and want¬ 
ing in strength, and her hibabitams .ire in misery; aldiougb she has all 
these diiiidviiJiiiiget, no soonci is mcRiion made of her than the nawubs 
IguvtTiiotsJ. and other magnates in the interior, bectime .ibi -mrd When 
her name ts uticted. her cnctoies tremble, and dare mu stir. All this it 
owing to the ability, readiness, .mil luck uf the presem governor* M. Du- 
plejK. His method cf doing things is not known to any nne, liccausc ttune 
else is pussosed of the quick mitid with which he is gifted. In (uiknce 
he has no equal. He has peculiar skill in carrying out his pbns and ele- 
signs; in the mnuiigcmcnt tif alfxiirt, and in governing; in fitting his advice 
to times and persons; in maintaining at all times an even countenance; 
ill doing things through proper agents; in addressing them in appropriate 
tertns; and in .isstiming a bcaniig at once digniiied .thiI couneous towards 
ill- 

Owing to these qualities, he has acquired such n reputation as to 
all people say that he is tlie mttster, and that iithm arc iiicitas individuals. 
Because Chid has favored liim with unswerving resoluiLon, stid because 
he is governing Pmididmry on an occaSEim when she is threatenod with 
danger, her inhabitatus arc cunfidcm and fearless, and are even ; i1i k to 
defy the people ot towns opposed to them. This is due solely m the skill 
and adminuirativc abibty of the governor. If he did not oocupy this posi- 
titwi, and if the danger had occurred in the times of his predecessors, the 
inhabirants of ihb city would be a hundred limes mnre disturbed and icr^ 
rihed than the followers of the Invader; lurJi is the general opinion rt 
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iprding M. Dupkii. Bcstdcs tius, if hts courage; ebararter^ bc:*ring, great¬ 
ness of mind, and &kiU in the Kaiilciktd, ^vcrc pni; to ibc icsi^ he could be 
compared only viiih tlic Emperor Aurangzib^ and Loiiii XIV; and not 
with any other monnrdu Hui hu^‘ am E to paint all hU high and praise^ 
ivonhy characteristics r 1 havedc^il>ed him only so far at my simple mind 
allows me. People of better Ciipacaly could do ihh more comp leu I y ihan L 

Af^ A^Irolagiciil Misforiave 

Anan(da Ranga was a rtnti believer in astrology. It struck him as a calamitf, 
explainable only by Kfcrcacc io the stats^ ihai his bfodieri should be so un¬ 
usually devoid uf wurMly aniturjon. 

[From TAe Ftivatc Diary AmaJd Ellp 9-ta] 

Although jny hmiber is thirty four or thirty-five years old^ he has no 
desire to acquire ivcaltlL and flu ambitmn tP figure conspicuottsly m the 
icrvicc of the Crrapany. He is, further^ too retiring to bold any intercourse 
with Euro|K;:;in5. Far fnim atrusing him, however* I can only wiJiry my¬ 
self with the thoughi ihai God bis p-eaicd liim thus, and hbme my own 
jli-luck- Tfie young men of these days bccoiue, from their fifth year, 
thoroughly filltd wiih aspirations. Titc great dcsiit for employmcml* 
coupled, as it is. with a Strung craving to acquire weoliii* ihal is evinced 
by them is quite cKtraordinary, and is beyond one's comprehension and 
powers of expre^iun. I he very opposite iti ihis^ my broilier—who it hard 
on thiity-fivc-'alihough miturally possessed of the gifts of high culture, 
ciGcllcnt par^ guarded temper, winning manneri+ handsome presence, 
and fortunate birth, is not blessed with the courage and spirit of enterprise 
which are indispensable cu raising oneself to distincoon. It is thi£ defect 
that induces him to can aside all aspirmons fo greatness, and to prefer 
lo remain at home in obscuniy. TJiis warp in his mind [ ntnibute m the 
weak and fruitless star W'htch, according to my horosaipe. will cast its 
shadow over me for some months to come. 1 cannot but impute to this 
circumstance his desire lo resign bis post in that city of Kubera \ The Gfxl 
of Wealth], which has rcccmly come under our ruk^ and uj return empty^ 
handed^ This bears out the predicnons of astrologers that my career^ up 
to my thiiry'Cighth year, xvill not be marked by success. I entertain no 
doubt as fo the truih of their statcmeriti^ atid, shalL therefote, not lay any 
blame at his door. 
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An improper Peett 

When hU drch-rirjl, a convert to Chruti^ity^ gave a public fcait for Hindut 
And Cbriftiuiii alike, Ananda Ranga s tense of propriety was ofTended^ The 
ftrm mOinccnance of hltndu cuitom Ilia aiiititiie cxempliliei waa to be a major 
stumbling'block 10 sociil rciormert of the lucecediitg centurits. 

[From The Pnvaii Otury of Ananda Ranga Piiki, I, 195-55 1 

This day, there was an event w'onhy of record In the village isf Rcddi- 
palaiyam, to the cast of Ur-hiikarai, a church lias been constructed by 
Kanaka raya Mudali. and he has placed some imagej Therein, (n honor 
of this, he inviicd, without distinction, all the Brahmans, Vdlazhas. 
Komutus, Chettis, goldsntiihs, weavers, oihinongcis, and people of other 
UHCst and all Europeans and Christians, and entertained them with a 
feiist at OzbukaiaiF Choiiiirics | hostels] and gardens were allotted for the 
preparation of food by Brahman cooks, and mcjit for Vellazhas were 
cooked in the house of Agambadaiyans. M ihe arrangements were made in 
strict conformiiy with the idigious scruples of each caste, and the people 
who attcndcil received every attention. Meals for Europeans were pre- 
par«! at Pondichery, and brought over to Ctehukirai. Tables were pro¬ 
cured for them to dine at, and every eomfon w,is provided for them. The 
Governor M. Du(^ciit. and hb conwn, in company with all the members 
of Ckrtincil, repaired thither, and partook of the bancfuet, hie remauicd 
utiiil five in the evening, and then returned 10 Mortandi Ghavadi. AH the 
people of Ptmdichefv who went to Oahukarai enjoyed themselves, and 
proceeded homewards in the evening, NeiiJicr in the arrangements which 
Kanakaraya Mud.'di made, nor in the supplies which he procured, was 
there anything wan ting, Nevenhekss, despite the heavy cost of the en¬ 
tertainment, and the elaborate nature of the preparations, there was 
somethiog ivhtch detracted from the splcjidor, grace, and exccHcnoe of 
the hospitalities. Persons of every persuasion should abide by the rules 
pfcicribcd for them; their conduct so regubted would look cnnsisient. 
Although of a different persuasion, he followed the practice of a Hindu; 
assembled people of that religbn; and gave them a tieai which afforded 
mom for dispraise and dertiion, and every man gave vent to his criticbma 
as he saw fit. If he wished m conform to the rules of hb church, and iLe 
commands of his scriptures, he should have cniertaincd only the Euro 
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peans, native Chn&tiaiis, parijhs,^ and such aihers^ vvho^ isscciaiioiit 

bmuj^hi ihem in louch with his rdigiuit. Even ihi* would be consider^ 
derogatory to one of his pcsidan iind repnudon. However mugniiiceiii 
may be the style of any social acr m svhich one indidj^cs, if it be at vari- 
ajice with the csLflblished practice of the cnminiinLiy ooitcemed, it cannot 
rirdound to one's crtdii. tf a man who has forsaten hh rcUgion^ and 
joined another^ reverts to the mannen and customs of his former belief, 
be must inevitably draw upon himself coniempt. 

T/t£ Doc/riw 0/ FradcinncUioii 

Cotnnicnung on Dupleis's igtiommicus dcp^^irnre fnun Pondich^ry in I754^ 
Ananda Rauga reycalcd his beJief that all a maD^s thoughts and actiotts ate pre- 
oidainedH 

|Froni The Private Dijry fl/ Atmnda Rarrgs PiUuj^ !X, 54] 

Tlds great man has been arrested and put with his property on board 
ship. Such is the fate of the man who seeks Ids own will without the fear 
of God; but he who acts wkh circumspection, and refrains from molesting 
the uprighi:, escapes LilUng into sin. But a man^s thoughts de).xnd upon 
the tunes and seasons^ Who ilicn can be blamed? Such ts the world. He 
who U destined to happiness will be wise; and he who b destined to misery 
will be foolish. Do not the Vedas say so? Whai was to be has cojne tu 
pass. 

T/je Collapse of iAe OM Order 

Toward the end of Ficach dornuunion over South Indlap an incKpenenced 
fioverrsor appointed a itian of low caste to the posiiion formerly held by Ananda 
Ranga, Rc^dng on the changes which iht French had uLiroduccd into 
hierafchicai Hindu society> the diarist commented hittcHy. 

[From Tke Ffivaie 0/ An^ttJa Pdiai, XJ, ^iSj 

In times of decay, order disup{»»rst giving place to disorder, and jumce 
to injustice. Men no longer observe thdr cane futra, but transgress tl^cir 
bounds* so that the castra arc confused and force gtwerns. One mun takes 
another man's wife and his property. Everyune kills or rubs anuther. In 
short, theic is anarchy. Who among ihc low is bwer than a parbh Iseg^ 
gar? And what worse can be imagined than for such a one tn rule? 

^ A lin^ exist U tt'cndiu la Itmht 
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Unless justice returns, the country will be ruined. Tliis L$ what men say,, 
and J have written it briefly. 


ABU TALEB; MUSLIM TRAVELER 
TO THE WEST 

Alibuugh Eurfipeuns had been vi^ting India since the clays of Marco 
Polo, few Indians had the curiosity or the whcrcivithat to acejuaint them¬ 
selves at first hand with Europe and its culture, Hindus cutuidcred over¬ 
seas travel to be defiling, and nuiumaiicully outcast those who vetuured 
ahnvid. Muslims, on the other hand, were not oiJy free from such rc- 
stnttiuns hut had the example of Muhammad—a great traveler—and the 
duly of j pilgrimage in Mecca to encourage I hem in venturing overse.is. 
U is, thcieforc, not surpristtig dial one of the first educated Indtjins to travel 
to Euiojic should be 3 Muslim. 

Mirza Abu Talcb Khan was born in Lucknow tn 1^52 of Persian and 
Turkish descent. His moiurc Uflc was spent In the service of the ^wernors 
of Bengal and of Oiullt, but a jealnus prime minister retired him and cut 
olT hii pciiiion. Abil Talcb then souglw employment with the British, 
whom he had assisted in putting down a rcbeUious Hindu prince. He 
moved his family to Cidcutu and seems to have learned English fairly 
Weil, hill his h(i|xs of securing a good (Misitioii were liisap^mintcd. He 
grew very despondent, and when a Scottish friend suggested they travel 
to England together at his expense, he rdlixted, , , ih.nt, as the jour¬ 
ney was long and replete with danger, some accident might cause my 
death, by which I thiiuld he ddivertd from the anxieties of the world, 
and the ingratitude of mankind. I therefore accepted his friendly offer, 
and resolved tn undertake the journey.'’ 

Deipite his jicssuuistic frame of mind. Abu T.lleb seems by his own 
aeoiunl to havegready enjoyed his three years in Eurifpc, No sooner had 
he arrived in London than he was presented to the king and tioccu, 
dubbed “the Persian prince,** and lionized by the English aristocraey. 
He had .imple opportunity to observe his Jiosis, and when writing hii 
recnllcctitiiu did ncii hesitate Ici eiiumuratc their national vices as well its 
thdr vinues. 

"The Tfiti/ilt of jV/rrsa Ahu T'aleb h^hon, written in Persian on his re- 
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turn to Qilcuitu^ gives us jt uiuquc in^ighl into the reaoiofis of 41H ari^ic- 
i:ra[ic Indian Muslim to English life. Frir the ino&i p^irt a t^refut nccouni 
□f ihc curiosities :ind customs he observed, the bornk is remarkably bar¬ 
ren of TcHcctions Dj] the cultural and religious (ountlLitioiis of Western 
i:ivitiz4tioti, leaving the impression that os a Muslim hr regarded them 
unworthy of serious atlenlion. On the other himtl the lighter aide of l^n- 
dnn life greatly appealed to him. as ic has in other Indians since his day. 
Abu Taiebs comments on English characteristics^ though superhciaL ore 
important as indicative of tlie major <hffcfcnccs in outlook between ilie 
Ind^j-Persian cultuie cremtctl by the Mughals and the Indo-Briiish culture 
which superseded it. 

ABU TALEB 

Iftdiffcfcnre /o Learfiitig About //le Wtst 

Abu Tileb reciJimJ dtai his inteteat In Europe was csiceptiqcQal and coTtcaly 
predicted in the iiiiTDdufiitiii in hb boi^k ibai hb fdluw^Mudiriis would 
linuc to tgEiore Westtin learning out of "tol for their feligiori/^ 

[From TAe Trut^rh of Mirza jhu jnUb Khaa, t“ 6 J 

Glcrj- be to God, the bird of all wurldj^ who has conferred innumerable 
blessings on mankind, and accomplished all the budabic desires of his 
creatures, Praase be also to the Chnsen of Mankind | Muhammad |h the 
traveler over the whole expanse of the heavens^ wid baicdicuoeis withuut 
end on hii; descciidiirus and companiorLS^ 

The wanderer over iht face of the earth, .Abtl T^leb^ the sfjn of 
Mohammed of Tspalian, begs leave to inform the curious m biography^ 
that, owing to several adverse circumstaneest finding it iiiconvcnicm to 
remain at humr, he was compelled to undertake many tedious journeys^ 
during which he ossocaated with men of all nations and liehcEd various 
wonders, both by sea and by laud. 

h therefore ncturred to him, that if he were to write all the cinrum- 
stances of his journey tlvough Eumpe, 10 describe the curiosities and 
wonders which he saw^, and to give some actount of the manner and 
customs of the variDus nations he visited, all of w^hich are little known 
to jVsiatics, n would aflord a gratifying baoc|uet to his comiUymcit* 

He w*as also of ojiifiicm* tbiit many of the cusitmis. invcfidona^ sci' 
cnees, and ordinances of Europe, the gornl cfTeicts of which ane appaieiit 
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in iho« countries, mighi with great advantage be imitated by Mo¬ 
hammedans. 

Impressed with these ideas, he, on bis first setting out uti hts traveU, 
CDnuTiencctl a journal, in which he daily inserted every event, arid com¬ 
mitted (o writing such feAectiom us occurred to him at the momerirt 
and on his return (q Calcutta, in the year of the Hejira iii8 (ajt. tSoj), 
having revised and abridged his notes, he arranged tliem in the present 
form, 

jHcre Abu Tillcb changes from the third to the first person, and b- 
incnts;| I have named ihis work . . , "The Travels of T3lcb in the Re¬ 
gions of Europe"; but when I reflect on the want oF energy and the in¬ 
dolent dispositions of my countrymen, and the many erroneous customs 
whkh exist in all Mohammedan countries and among all tanks of Mus¬ 
sulmans, i am fearful that my exertions will be thrown aw^y. The great 
and the nch, intoxicated with pride and luxury, and pufled up with the 
vanity of their possessians, ennsider universal science as comprehended 
in the cincle of their own Kanty acquirements and limited knowtcdgc; 
while the poor and common people, from the w.in! of leisures and over- 
|:iow'cred by the difficulty of procuring a livelilmod, have iMit rime to at¬ 
tend (0 their personal concerns, much less to form desires for the 
acquirement of information on new* discoveries and inventions; although 
such a passion lias been impbnted by nature in every human breast, as an 
honor and an oritameiit to the species, 1 therefore despair of their reaping 
any fruit from my bhori^ being convinced that they it ill consider this 
bfxrk of no greaicr value than the volumes of tales and roniinces wfoch 
they peruse merely to pass away dicir time, or arc .iitracted thcrao by 
the easiness of the style. It may consequently be concluded, that as they 
will find no pleasure in reading a work which contains a number of for¬ 
eign names, treats on uncommon suhjects, and alludes to other matters 
which cannot be undersmod at the first glance, but require a tiulc time 
for considcrauDJi, they will, under pretense of i«l for their religion, en¬ 
tirely abstain and refrain fmm perusing it, 

Odf/o London 

Shortly after his arrival in London, AbO taleb compored a poem in praise 
et that city and its beauties. Tlie folbwiiig » a tii«d iransbiba ffom the 
Persian, 

(From Tht Trai fh of Shrza Aha TaUh Khan, I, aiS-jof 
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Hcnccforwuril wc wiJl devote our lives i& Loodoo^ odd m heart-alluring 
Diiidscls: 

Our hearts are satiated v-'ltli viewing ^cliH saidenSj rivm, and palaces. 

We have no longing for the Toba^ Sutkeh, or other trees uf Paradiser 
We ate comcni to rcsE under the shade of these terrestrial Cypresses. 

Jf the Shaikh of Mecca i$ displeased at our converwon^ who cares? 

Mjv the Temple which has tonferred such blessings on us^ and its PriestSt 
Hnirtsh! 

Fill the goblet Aviih wind If by this 1 am prevented from returning 
To my pld rdigioiit 1 care not; nay^ 1 am the better pleased. 

If the prime of my life has been spent in the service of an Indian Cupid, 

Ii matters not: I am now' cesvarded by the smiles of the Entish Fair. 

Adorable creatures] w^hnse Bowing iressesy whether ol Baxen ot of icuy 
hue^ 

Or auburn gay^ delight my soul, and ravish all my senses! 

\^Tit>se ruby lips w-ould animate the torpid eby^ or marble scaiuel 
Had I a renewal of life, I would, with rapture* devote it to your servicel 

These W'ounds nf Cupid, on y-nur heart, Taleba, are not accidenuil; 

They were engendered by Nature, Ukt the streaks on the leaf of a tulip. 

The Ef/il of Western Maierhlism 

Ahia TikbV catal^ue of the vires ihe EiigLuh h one of the most tn terming 
pans of his book. In eriticisung their irreligion, w^orldtinc&s and bve of luxury, 
he aruicipated the afgumeni widely usal by Indian nsdonxLstf a century later* 
IX., that Westernen were iiicurably maierialistii: and therefore unfit to rule a 
rcligicui country like India. In fairness to the English, he later added a shorter 
list of their virtues. 

(From The of Afrrjj Ahv Tikb Khan, tl, t jl-ii] 

The first and greatest defect 1 observed Lq the English is their want of 
faith in rcUgionj and their great indmaikwi to pliilosophy {atbdstri]« The 
effects of these principles, nr ratlicx want of prindpie, U very conspicuous 
in the lower orders of people* who arc totally devoid of hontsty,, They 
arc, mdccdr aiudous how they transj^esa agidnst the laws, from fear of 
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piiituhmcni; hut whenever un opponuniry offers of purloining any 
[King wiihoui the risk of delcetion. they never pass ii by. Tlicy arc also ever 
on the watch to appropriate to themselves the prtipctty nf t|>e rich, who, 
tilt this account,, are obliged ctmsuiuly to keep ihcir doors shut, and never 
to permit ati unknown iterson to enter them. At present, owing to the 
vigilance of the magistrates, the sever!ly of die bws. and the honor of 
the superior classes of people, no. very had conie(|Uciitcs art to be appre¬ 
hended; but if ever such ntfariuus praciice* should become prevalent and 
should deep in among the higher classes, inevitable rain must ensue. 

The second defect most cunspicuoiLs in the English character is pritle, 
or insolence. Puffed up with their power and good fortune for the last 
fifty years, they jre not upprehensive of adversiry, and take no pains to 
avert it. Thus, when the people of 1-ondon. stiiuc iiEne ago, assei^lcd iij 
mobs Dll account of the grciii increase of taxes and liigh price of pro vista ns, 
and were nearly in a state of imurrection—althaugh the magistrates, hy 
their vigilance in watching them, and hy causing parties of soldiers to 
patiole the streets day and night, to disjiersc all {sersons whom they saw 
assembling together, succeeded in quledng the distiirlMificc—yet no pnins 
were afterwards taken to eradicate the evil, Stime of the men in pi>wer 
said it had been merely a pbn of the artificers to rjbtain higher wages (an 
attempt frequently made by the English traclesmcn); others were tiE 
opinion that no remedy could be appLcdi theteiipre no further notice 
was taken of the affair. AU this, I wy, betrays a hiind confidcirrt, which, 
instead of meeting the danger and endeavoring lo prevem u. wait* till the 
misfortune arrives, and then anemprs to remedy it. Such was the caw 
wiih the late kmg of France, who took no step to Chpi»f«e the Revolution 
till it was too late. This self^innfidcnce is tn be found, more or less, in 
every Ejiglishmau: it however differs much from the pride of the Indians 
and P-cTqans. 

Thfir third defect is a p^Si&jon 3C<]uitinjg money 4nd ikcir iiitich- 
mejH to wwldly affairs. Although these bad qualities arc not w reprehen- 
sihte in them M in cuunirin more subject to the vicissitudes tif fortune, 
(because, in Engbnd, proijerty ts so well protected by the Liw* ihji every 
person reaps the fruits of his industry, and, in hii old age, enjoys the 
earnings or economy of hii youth,) yet sordid and iUihenl habits arc gen 
crally found to accumpitny avarice and parsimony, and, comsequcntlv, 
tender the possessur of them contemptible; on the contrary, gencrwiiy, If 
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k dots ncit launch Into prudJgalkVj but h guid<^d by the hiLTid pi%i- 
denccT will render ^ mjin rtrspectod mid cjteuncd^ 

TAc Straingc Norton of Progress 

Abu TUcb i evideni suipri^ at the rnajEm We$tcrfi tielief lU prttgreu and the 
iniinilc perfectibility 4 il human kiinwlmlge reflects the tart that before the ad¬ 
vent of the British diis \dm had ji^ incurred to Iiulian thinkers. 

I From TAe Tmt/rls 0/ diiritf TiieA A'AJn, N, 165-66] 

The Englisli have very peculiar npinitjus uiv the sul^jco: of perfcaioft^ 
They insist th.it it is merely iiti ideal quality^ mid dt^pends entirely upon 
comparison; that maEikind have risen, by degre^ri, from rhe sure of sav.igcs 
id the eiaked dlgmiy of the greai philosopher Newton; but that, so far 
from havLng yet attiiirLcd pctfteUon, it is po^iblc tliat^ in future ages 
philosophers will look with as m^ch contempt on rhe acquiremenrs of 
Nevvion ns w'c now du on the rude state oi the arts among savages. If thii 
-iidotii of theirs be correct, man ha$ yet mudi to tearn^ and all bis boasted 
knowledge k hut vanity* 

HENRY DEROZIO^ POET AND EDUC.ATOR 

One of the mint brillLini Hguiea in the iiiteUectiial wiirld of Qalmua in 
the early fiincceenth century was the Christian poet Henry Louts Vivian 
Derozio ^1^^09-1531). Hti father, a successful merchant, w'as prol:>ably of 
mixed Portuguese and Indian descent, while both hu mother and the step¬ 
mother who brought him up were English. He thus belonged 10 ihjit liny 
racial group accepted neither by iJic British ruEing class, nor by Hindu 
and Muslim sixiety—tbe soeaUed Anglo-Indians. 

DerDtio wfts raiscil ifi the Protestant lakh and received the ben 
English ednearidn availible in Cdlcutia. Nevertheless, his pLinTmliatt an- 
ccsijy^ disqualified him from a responsibie govern mem post- Finding office 
work for hk lather distustefuL lie turned for a living to hts unclc^s indigo 
factory in the country. There, on the banlcs of the Canges, he ccini|iascd 
romantic pt^ons whose publication made bUri tbe talk of Gihutm at 
seventeen, Tw^o years later he w^ 4 S appointed aEsistant headmaster at tlic 
famous Fiindu College, where the hrighicsi young Bengalis were flock' 
tng to learn the new kmwledgc from the West, Here be found iiis true 
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colliand in two y-ears achieved an asccjidiiniiy over the minds and 
hearts of his itudems that lasted long after his premature death* 

Dtroxtn's influence was as great outside the cbssrocjm as im The dis- 
cussion group ht foundedt the Academic Association^ drew not only his 
pupils hul some o£ the bat minds So the city^ both Indian and British. 
With keen intellect and unbounded fancy he c^epanded do such siibjects 
as "free will « . . fate^ faiths the sacredness of truth* the high duty nf 
culiiviiting vinuc and the meanness of vice, the nobtlity of piriousm* 
tlie attributes of God, and the argumcnls for acd against the c?iisiC3ice of 
the Deny . . * the hollowness of ickilatry and the shams of die priest¬ 
hood. • . According to his biographer, these themes , . stirred to 
their very' depths the young, fearless,, luipcfuj hearts of the leading Hindoo 
yomha of Odcuita.'’' 

Like Socrates itt ancieni Athene, Demstio soon found his influence on 
the young denounced by the orthodox as pernicious. Parents kept their 
sons from attending the Hindu College, and finally the board of man¬ 
agers demanded !>is resignation. His rejoinder, reproduced below, shows 
that deep love nf imellcttual freedom which is one of the best traditions 
of the rnodem West, 

In another respect Dcro^io represents the first echo in India of Western 
ideas and attitudes. His verse carries the flavor of his contemporaries, 
the Englidi romantic poets, and the sentiment he expresses remind ut of 
theirs. His patrimism is an es|iecially $ignificanc example. His poems to 
India are virtually the first expressions of IndiLin oatsonalist thought, and 
their appearance among othcf poetry whose inspiration is clearly deriva¬ 
tive rtramadzes the fda that modern nationalism Is essenually an alien 
importation into the Indian world of ideas. 

Whde battling the bunds of religious conservatism* he died of dvilcra 
at the age of ttventy-twOn leaving a generation of followers to carry on his 
work* One of hk pupils^ for example, was the Christian poet Michael 
Dult^ a pioneer in the creation of modern Bengali literature^ His tremens 
dous persotial popularity with the youth ot liis time—despite bis lifiguiittc, 
racial, and religious afiinity with tlie foreign rulers of the bnd—reflects 
the growing tnlluencc of %V^e3tcni thought among his CDumrymen, Sym¬ 
bol of the new India tha< was coming into being, Dcrosio was die first 

'Tbonui EawurdjL, Bhtrufr&y e/ Hrwrfy Dmtia. ‘m BimahbcLaxk MijujmUj, Hittott ^ 
ir&n ra 1 , 
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and tint nf the finot flowers (a spring from the implantatinn of Euro¬ 
pean ideas in Indian soil. 

HENRY DEROZiO 
Letter Pro^cflivg His Dismssal 

tn 1831 the rtsistmee of orthodox Hindus to Dcrorio^s criticisms oF iKrir 
cujtottii and beliefs cuimitiaied in tiii oiu^ from the Hindu College. One of 
[he charges against Derozio was ihai he did not believe in the existence of 
GoiL To this he fcplicd: 

[ From Bradky-Bin, Foemf of Htnry Drrosio, pp. jdv-dvii, li^iJ ] 

[ have never denied the existence of a God in the hearing of any human 
being. ]f it be wrong tp speak .it all upon such a subieCL, I am guilty, 
but I am neither afraid, nor ashamed 10 confess liavuig ^icd die dLiubcs 
of [philosophers upon this head because I have also stated the solution of 
these douks. h it forbidden anywhere lo argue upm such a question? If 
so, It must be cc|uatly wrong tn adduce an atgumeni tipon either tide^ 
Of is it consistem with an enlightened notion of iruih to wed ourselves 
to only one view of so inipt>naru a sub)ccit rcscJving to close our eyes 
and ears .igaitut all impressions that o^^pofc themselves to itp 
Mow ix any opinion to be strcngiheiied btii by oampictdy comprehend¬ 
ing the objections that arc offered to iu and exposing their futility? And 
what have 1 done more than lliis? EnErusied as 1 was for some time with 
the education of youth peculiarly circumstanced, was it for me tn have 
made ihcm pen and ignoranr dagmarists, by permitting them to know 
whai could be said upon only one tide of grave questioner Setting aside 
the narrownesj of mind which iuch a course might liavc evincech it would 
have been injurious to the meniaJ luicrgics and acq^iiircmcnli of the young 
men Ehcmselves. And (whatever may be said to the contrary), I can 
vindit:atc my procedure by quoting no less orthcKioK authority than 
Lord Bacon: ''If a man," ssy^ this phibsopher (and to one ever liad a 
better right to pronounce an opinion upon such matters than Lord 
BaconL '^wiU begin with certaJutiH he xhaU end in doubt.*^ ThiS;, ! need 
scarcely observe, h always the case with contented ignmarsicc when it is 
roused too late to thoughts One doubt suggests another, and universal 
scepticism is the consequence.! therefore drought it iny duly tn acquaint 
several of the College students with the substance of Hume's celebrated 
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dmiogui: ClcuJiLlics unci Philu, in which the mmt suhflt unci re¬ 

fined arguments agaiim theism arc adduced. Bm I have ulso furnished 
them with Dr. Rcid^s and Du^-ikl Stewart’'^ more acute replies to Hume 
—replies which to this day continue unrcfuicd. This is the hcjcl and fiuni 
of my offending. If the rchginns opinions of the students have become 
unhinged in consequence of the course I have pursued, the fault b not 
mine. To produce convictinns was not witiun my power; and if I am to 
be condcmited for the aihetsm of some, let me receive credit for the 
theism of others; Bclitvc mc^ my dear Sir, i am too thoroughly imbued 
with a deep sense of human ignorance, and of the perpetual vicissitudes 
of opiruun^ to speak with confidence even of the must unimportani. mat* 
tcjs. Doubt and tmccrtaiiity besiege lOti closely to iidmit the boldness 
of dogmatism to enter an enquiring mind; and far be it from me 10 say 
^‘this w" and “that is when after the most extensive aequaLotiincc 
with the rescaj-ches of science, and after the most daring fiighii uf geoiuSp 
we muit cnnfc« with sorrow Ltnd ditipiHjstumcnt that humility becomes 
the highest wisdom, for die highesi wisdom assures mau of his iguDrauce. 

In explaining the decision of she managers to dismiss liimp one n£ them wrale 
[hat it “. - * was founded upon the expediency oE yielding to popular cbnior, 
the justice of which It was not Lnetu'dbent cm them lo investigate/^ At diis, 
Deruzio iioiljf defended the principle ot academic freedom, then. Virtually un¬ 
known in India. 

Now thot I have replied to your question, allow me to ask you, my 
dear Sir. whether the ex|wdicncy of yielding to popular cloirifir can be 
^if^efed In justtfiiiiatirni of the mt^asures adtipied tiy the Native jintliahj 
Managers of the College loW'arJs me? Their proceedings certainly do not 
recT?rd any condemnation of me, but does it not took very like condcmiia- 
tiuti of a man^s conduct and character to dismiss turn from o/Bce when 
popular clamor is against him? Vague reports ar^d unfounded rumors 
went abroad concerning me; the Native Managers confirm them by acting 
towards me as they have done. Excuse my saying it, but I believe there 
was a dctcrmlnatioa oft ihcir part to get dd of mc^ not in satisfy populat 
clamor, but ihor own bigotry. Had my ndigion and morals been in¬ 
vestigated by them, they could have had no grounds to prf>Gccd against 
me. They therefore thought it most expedient to make no cnquiiy, but 
with anger and pirdpjtadori to remove me from the irisiitudon. The 
skivenly rnatmer in which they have done so U a sulficieftt indication of 
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dit spirii by which they were maved; for in ihcir rage they have forgot¬ 
ten what WLi:t (lye even to cfimronn deemey. Every pentun wh» has lieard of 
the way in which they have acted is indignanE; but to compJain of their 
injustice would be paying them a greater complimerit than they de¬ 
serve* 

In concluding this letter allow me to apologize For it& Inordiniitt length, 
aud to repeat my thanks for till ihai you have done lor me in the un¬ 
pleasant affair by which it has been occasioned. 

I remain, etc^ 

H. L. V+ I>erozk> 

India ^ YotaA—Th^ Hof^tr of Her Future 

That OenTaio greatly enToycd h\% work as an educator is clear frtitn the folkw- 
itjg two sonnets. He placed his hopci on the young men then growing lo ma- 
luciiy: w'here he failed la avercotne the forces of ofihodoicy, they would 
succeed. It is itUeresdiig to note the eontrailittinn between his gloomy picture 
of India's |£ui ai a “tyrants den'' 30J his rouuniic picture of her former 
glories^ lu thU respect Ocrozio forcihaJows the oienUil coaEilct of later Indian 
luticinjiUsts as they sought to rid thdr country of the evLii of the pa^t. and at 
the same lime lo bolster their daim to self-rule by glorify tag an ancient and 
honorable iiatioiiiil heritage. 

[Fforn Bradlcy-Birt, Poemt a/ Henry Drrosxo, pp. 4^, mo] 

SONNET ID THfi PUWLS OF TIfE IIINDO COLLEGE 

£?([umding like the jietais of young fliswers 
I watch the gentle opening of y'our minds, 

And the sweet loosening of ihc spell that binds 
Your intcUectual energies and powers* 

That stretdi (like yuung turds in soft summer hours) 

Their wings, to try their urength. O, how the winds 
Of circumscarKjcs,aiid freshening April showers 
Ot early knowledge^ and unnumbered kinds 
Of new perccpiintu shed their inilueiice; 

And how you worship trutl/s omfii|xiienDe. 

What joyance rams upon me, when I set 
Fame in the mirror of futurity, 

Weaving the chaplets you have yet to gain. 

Ah! then 1 feel i have not lived in vain. 
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Youf bind is on the hcim—guide on young men 
The bark that** freighted with your country** doom- 
Your glories are but budding; they shall bloom 
Like fabled amaranLh* Ely9ia4if when 
The shore h won, even now within your ken^^ 

And when your torch shall dissipate the gloom 
That lung ha* made your country but a tomb. 

Or worse ihan tumb^ the priest^ the lyranfs den. 

Guide oiij young men; yuur course is wdl begun; 

Hearts that arc tuned to holiest Itartnony 
With all that e'en in thought is good^ must be 
Best formed for deeds like those which shall be done 
But you hereafter till your guerdon’s won 
And that which now is hope bc^ccuncs reality,. 

Poi^ms fo hdia 

Taking his cue from the patriotism of the Irish and EngLiih fomantltf poers, 
Derciiuj dedicated two sonnets to India, These poems are virttmUy the first 
expression of the sentiment of Indian nationalism which in the rwmtieth ccriury 
was to force the British to gfam independence to Indm and Pakistan. 

[Finm Bradiey-Bht, Permr <?/ Hrftry DeWo. pp. i, aj 

TtfE HAfiP OE INWA 

Why hang'si thou lonely m yciti withered bough? 

Unstrung, forever, must thou there rematn? 

Thy music once was sweet—who hears it now ? 

Why doth the bfcestc sigh over thee in vain?— 

Silence hath bound thee with her fatal chnin; 

Neglected, mute and idesobtc an thou 
■Like ntined mouiiment on desert plaJit— 

Of many a hand more worthy far timti Jning 
Once thy h:irmoniotis diord* to sweetncEi gave, 

And many a wreath tor them did Fame entwine 
Of Bowers sdU blooming on the minstrers grave; 

Those hands arc cold—but if thy notes divine 
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May be by mdrtjil waken^ once again^ 

H.irp of my ctmntxy. Id me strike ihe uiainS 

PO moU—SiV NATl^X LAND 

My oduniryj in thy day of glory paai 
A beauteous hab ckded round liiy brciw^ 

And worshiped as a deity thou wast. 

Where b tliat glory; where that nevcrcrua now? 

Thy eagle piruon is diained down at last, 

And grnvding in the lowly dusi an thou : 

Thy minstrel hath nn wreath to weave for dice 
Save the sad story of thy misery! 

Well—jet me dive into the depths of time. 

And hrmg from oiii the ages that have tolled 
A few small fragmeots of those weeks sublime^ 

Which human eye may never more behold; 

And let the guerdon of my bbor be 
My fallen country! one kind wish from thee! 

RAMMOHUN ROYt THE FATHER 
OF MODERN INDIA 

Bom of dcwui brihman parents in 1772, Rammohun Roy showed an 
early interest In religious qucstlohs. An InsatLihlt student, he mastered 
Fenian, as had his forefathcrsi in order to qualify for govern mem serv¬ 
ice, and read Euclid, Aristotle, and the Qur'an in Arabic, Ai his moibcKs 
vHsh he next steeped himself in Sanskrit learning at Banaras, Hinduism^s 
majcif intellectual cemer. Betivecn the ages cd fifteen and twenty he 
wandered through India in search of knowledge, going apparently as W 
as Tibet, where he seems to have spent several years studying Buddhism. 

E^TOtualiy Riimmohun enieird the employ of the British, acquired a 
remarkable ffucrcy in the Engllfh btiguage, and nose as high as a non- 
Britisher could in the Bengal Civil Service. His success as an administrator 
and an assured income frotn landed estates enabled him to retire at forty- 
two and tp settk permanently in Calcuttap then the political and intdicctua! 
capital of India* 
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For the next sixteen years of his life. Ramttiohun threw himself with 
charaetcriitie vigcir Lino m extraordin^ number of projects for the re- 
ft^rm and enlightcnmerir of his fdhw-mcn. He ivai one of the first In¬ 
dians ID found ;ind edit ncsvspr^pers, publishing them in English, Bengali^ 
and Persian. He started several secondary schools, led a successful cam¬ 
paign against widosV'bumingp and organised a rctigious society (the 
BtShmn SumSji ur Society of God)p which was to exercise a deep tft- 
flucnce on the intcUectuah soctah and religious life of modem !ndin+ 
RJirriniohim carried on theological controversies vvkh missionaries and 
orthwlox brahmins alikei and whether he was defending the precepts 
of Jcstis or the teachings of the Vedas^ hh reasoning was always cogent 
and clear. So lorccfiJ were his arguments against the doctrine of the 
Trinity that he converted to Unitarianism the Scoltish misstoniry with 
whom he was rraiisladiig the New Testament into Bengali- 
In the last years of his life be set a new precedent for Hindus by "cross' 
ing the black waters*’ to England, where he represented the powerless 
emperor of E>rlhi. While in London, he prcsenicd to a commjitee of 
Pirliimuii reenmmendatiuns on w^ys to improve the gtivertimem of 
Endku w^ given a dinner by tlie direcKirs of the E^st Indiii Company^ and 
was everywhere honored as the Linn^cial arnbassidcr of India lo BritaUiF 
He died in Bristol tn iu die arms of his English Unitarian friends. 

The first Indian wliose ideas w^ere profoundly affected by contact wnth 
modern Western culture, Ranamohun Roy was ^tlso the first tu give 
serious attention to the lundLimcutal beliefs of the Christian religion. Al¬ 
though he rejccicd Christianity's dtxtri^ol shell, he warmly ivelcomtd 
iu humaniiari.tn mess;ige. At the same time, he singled out for aitejitioii 
those classical Hindu scnpiurcs which came closest in content to an ethi¬ 
cal monotheism, thereby offering to his fellow tlmdua a means of re¬ 
forming eextoin corrupt bcliefa and practicet without losing their seJL 
respects This straicgk reinterpretaltcin of Hinduism fnfcstiilled the im¬ 
pending conversion of numbers of cducritcdi Hindus who recognized as 
Rlmirirnhun did the meriu of Christian ethics, for they could now rSaim 
that these merits were ef|ually die prupert;^ of their ancestral hiith. For 
this and his otlier contribuikms to the rcgencfaiion of Hindu society and 
religiotu Rammohun Roy well deserves the title given him by bter getter- 
aiions—““The Father of Modern India ” 
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RAMMOHUN ROY 
To the Belici^crs of ihe Oniy True God 

Rarnmohun Roy^s great service to modern liindui^Tn kas been to recover Irom 
obscLXFity ibe religtoiu ide^ wkkh centuries of neglect had ovciiiid 

with a hiUrd uking oi ihoughilesj ctijiiOEii and bclkt. In publkmn^ ihwc por- 
lions of the Hmdu ^cripcurcs which stress Eaith in one supreme Beings RJm- 
mohun atteiriptcLt to deifiitknilrate that idol- worship was an excrescence^ not an 
pan of tiis anccstml religion^ 

I From Traititiition of an AMdgmefii of ihe pp. i^v* in English 

iFor^r, pp. i-5j 

The greater part of Brahinurts, as welJ as of other seas of Hindoos, arc 
quite incapable of justifying that idoiuity ^hieh they oaiimioe to practice^ 
When questinned on the luhjectt^ in place of attJucLiig reasonable argti- 
nienis in suppm of their conduct, dicy conceive it fully stiihdcni to 
quote their ancestors as positive authorities! And sontc of them are become 
very m dij^posed towards me; bccauic 1 have forsaken idolatry for the 
worihip of tlie true and eternal Cod! In nrderf thcrebjre^ in vindicate my 
own faiths and that of onr early forefathers^ 1 have been endeavoring;, 
for some time past, to convince my countryineu of the true meaning of 
our laeixd hooks, and to prove that nty aherrarion deserve^ nut the op 
proliriiun whiidi some iinreRccung persons have been tci ready to (JiroW 
uputi me- 

The whole body nf die Hindoo dieology* law, and literature i& con¬ 
tained In the Veds [ Vedasj, which arc affirmed to tx coeval with ihe 
creatiutLi These works Lite extremely vottimijioijf^ and being writun in 
the most clevnicd and cnciaphrirical style, are, os may be wxll suppose 
in many pajssages seemingly <x^nfused and cotiimdictnry. Upwards of tivd 
thousand years jgr>;, the great Byaa | Vy^ BatlarayanaJ, reilcoing oei the 
pcr{>etiul diffictilLy arising fmm these sources, composed wiiti great dis^ 
P'ijmniitiun a compleic and cumpcndiouis ab^iract of tlic whole; and also 
reconciled those texts, which appeared to stand at variance. This w^ork 
he termed The Vedunt [Viahmu], whichr lainijjsoundcd of two Sungscrii 
[Sanskrit j weirds, signifies The refoiutionf of ad rhr Vcdi. tt has con¬ 
tinued to be most highly rcvdcd by all the Hindoos, and, in place of the 
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more diffuse arguments of die Vc<k> is alvvaya referred to sl equal au¬ 
thority. But, from its being cotn:ca!cd within the duk curtain of the 
Suug^it Lmguage, and the Brahmutu permitting themselves abne Co 
interpret, or even to touch any book of the ksnd+ the Vcdanc, although 
perpetually quoted, le linie known tti the Public; auJ the practice of 
few Hindoos indeed bears the Least accordance with its precepts I 

In pursuance of my vindication, 1 have, to tlie l>est of my abilities, 
translated this hitherto unknown work, as well us on abridgement thereof, 
into the Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distiibuied them, free 
of cost, among my own countrymen as w^idely as elroimstances have pos¬ 
sibly allowed- The present is an endeavor to render an -ahridgmenf of the 
same into English* by which J expect to prove to my European friends 
dial the suftersdlious practices w'Kich deform the Hindoo religion have 
nothing m tk^ with the pure spirit of its dictates! 

I have observed^ that^ both in their wTiUngs and conversEtdonH many 
Europeans feel 3 wish to palliate and soften the features of Hindoo 
idolatry, and are indined to inculcate thiit nil olijects of warship are «ui- 
sidercil by their votaries as einbkmatical represenLations of the Stipreme 
Divinity! If this were indeed the Ciiise, ! might perhaps be led into some 
examination of the sublet, but the truth is, the Hinduos cif the present 
ctiy have no sudi views iif the suhjca^ but firmly believe in the real ex¬ 
istence of iniiumerahle gtitb and goddesses, ivbn possess, in their own 
depanments, full and indc^icndcni powerj and tO propltiare them> and 
not the true art Tcinplcs erected, and ceremonies [lerfarmcd. There 
can Ite no doubly husvcvcTp and it ii my tvhote design to prove, that every 
rite has its derivation from the allegorical adoration of the true Dsity; 
but, at the present day, all this is forgotten; and among many it is even 
Etercs} to men don ill 

1 hope it will nni be presumed, that t intend to eitjhiish the preference 
nf my faith over dial of other men. The lesuk of controversy on such □ 
subicct, however mulupticd. must be ever uusatisfaemry. For the rea- 
sanin|| faculty which leads men lo cemtiuy in things within iu reach 
produces no effect on questions beyond its comprehension. I do nf> mufe 
than assert that if correct reasoning ^nd the dictiiies of common sense 
induce ihe belief of a wist, uncreated Being svho is the supporter and 
ruler of the boundless universe, we ^ould also consider him, ihe mosi 
(lowcrful and supreme existence;—fur surpassing our iHuvcrs of compre' 
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hcnsion or (icscripdon. And although men of uncultivated minds and 
even S4jme learned individn^ls (but in this one paint blinded by piejm 
dice) Tcadily chc>o^c the ol^cet of tbeir adoration any thing which they 
can always see and which they pretend to feedn the absurdity of socb con¬ 
duct is nott dicrcbvi m the least degree diminiihed. 

My constam. reilectimts on the iaconveniem or, rnther* injurbui ritc:s 
inircKlttccd hy the pcctiliar practice of Hindtxi idobiry^ which, more than 
a[iy other pagan worship destroys the texture of sociery* together with 
c(vmpassion for my oountrymen+ has*e compelled me to use every possible 
eflt^rt to awaken them from thdr dream of error; and by making them 
acx|uaintcd with their scriptures, enable them to contemplate, with true 
dcvouom the unity and omnipreseiKc of nature's God. 

By taking the path which coniciencc and imccrity direct, U born a 
Brahmufi, have exposed myself to the com plain inp and reproaches, even 
of stjmc of my rclaaons, wIhjsc preiindices arc suoitg^ and whose temporal 
advantage depends upon the present system, liui. these, however ac- 
cumtLlaicd, I can tranquilJy bear^ trusting that a day will arrive when my 
humble cndrjvnrs will be viewed with juiUce—perhaps acknowledged 
with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men may say* I cannot be deprived 
of this consolatkin: my motives are acceptable to that Being, who beholds 
in secret, and campensates openly! 

The Superiori/y of //re CArjithn EiAic 

As the most learned and progressive Hindu al bis time, RJfiifncihiin Roy was 
deeply interested in the new' feiigjoiia teachings being dissnumated by the 
Christian missionaries- On reading the New Tcflament he formed the idea of 
bringing together only die ethical tcjicbings it contains, leaving out the doe^ 
irinal pas^ges—on Idea w'bicb Jefferson had already put into proclke in the 
West. He opened ihe volume wiih ihe following Latroducuon. 

[From The Precepts af fcmi, fhc lo Peirre and Happmejs^ pp, i*i- 

Setiv; BftglisA pp. 483-85] 

A conviction in the mind of iu total ignorance of the nature and of the 
specific anribmes of the Godhead, and a sense of doubt rcspeciing tltc 
real essence of the souk give rise to feelings of great dissatisfaction wiih 
mir limited powers, as wdl os with all humao act|uireinents wJitch fail to 
inform ui on these inter»tiiig pointSp On ihe other hand, a itciion of 
the custcncc of a mpremc superintending power, the author and pre- 
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server of this hjTnKfnious sysicm, who has ar^sanized And who rtpilatcs 
such 3U iniuiiiy of celcstint and lerrcstnal objects^ and a due catimjlion 
of that law wdiich teaches that matt shauld do unto trthers as he ivould 
wish to be done hy, tecondle us to humDn nature, and tend to render our 
existence agrei-nbk to ourselves and profitable to the rest of utLiukind. 
The former of these sources r>f saiisLiotjcnj, namely, a belief in God. pro* 
vails generally, being derivedciliter from uadiiioti and instruction, or from 
jin attejitivc itirs-ey of the wtindcrful skill and oontnvanoc dispbyed in 
the works of nsi(ire. The latter, although ii Is partially tflughi also jii every 
system of religion writh which 1 am acqiniinted, is principally inculcated 
by Ghristianity. This essential characteristic of the CJirisdan religion I 
was for a long time uiublc to disrlnguish as such, amidst the various doc¬ 
trines I found insisted upon in the wKiings of Clmittian authors, and in 
the iXMivcrsation of those teachers of Christianity with wliom 1 have had 
the hniwr of haklittg communtfiiiion. Amongst those npiniuns, chc most 
prevalent scents to be that no one is lustly entitled to the appellation of 
Chrisupn who docs oat believe in the divinity of Christ, and of the Hoiv 
Ghost, as ivdl as in the divine ttatiue of God, the Father of all created be¬ 
ings. Matty allow a much greater btjiudc to the term airistian. and con¬ 
sider it as pnmprchending all wIto acknowledge the Bible o> contain the 
revealed will of Cod, however they may differ Crum others in their inter¬ 
pretations of panic ubf passages of serijntire; whiLu some require from 
him who cbims the liilc of Uuistiaii only in adherence to the doctnties 
of Qirist, as taught by hinudf, wiihom insisting on implicit confidence in 
those of the Apostics. as being, except when speaking from inspiration, 
like otlicr men. Ibhle to misiakc and cfior. That they were so is obvitius 
from the several iiutances of differences of opinion amongst the AfKittles 
recorded in the Acts and Epistles,’ 

Voluminous wmks, written by learned men of particular sects for the 
purpose of csrablishing ihc troth, coniisiency, ratinnality, and priori t>‘ of 
their own peculbr doctrine^ contain sueh a variety of iirgumenis, that 1 
camuH hope to be able to adduce here any new reasonings of suffideni 
novelty and force to lUtract the turticc of my readers. Besides, in matters 
of religioii particularly, men in general, through projudice and partiality 
to the opinions which they once form, pay little or no attention tn op¬ 
posite sentiments {bowever reasonable tliey may be) and often turn a 

‘See Acn ij.j. ■ OhuuIilUu t.lj; Cilituiu im-ij, fuiUHA] 
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(kiikf car 10 whdi is ccitisistcni wjLb ihc kw$ niiiurct 
ftarmablc to the dictates of human reason and divme rcvchition^ At the 
sjthc Lime* to those who afc not bikiscd by prejudice^ and who are* by 
iht ^cr of Cod* open to conviction, a simple ^umcraijoii and state¬ 
ment pf the respective tenets of different scat may he a suiJideni guitk 
to direct their inquirict in asceftamin^ which of them is the most con¬ 
sistent with the sacred tradiiioas, and most acceptable to cotmiioii sense. 
For these reasuns, 1 dcclitie ciiirrin^ Liiiu any discijssion on these pointSt 
and confine my attcniiun at present to the task of laying before my fdinw- 
creatures the words of Christ, with 3 translation from the English into 
Sungskrlt, and the language of Bengal, I feel persuaded that by seprat¬ 
ing from the oiher matters contained in the New Testanicm, the nKiral 
precepts found in that book, these will be more Jikely to produce the 
desirable effect 6f improving the hearts and minds of men of different 
persuasiom and degrees of understanding. For historical .tnd same at her 
passages are Itahk to the doubts and disputes uf free-thinkers and anti- 
Chrisiians^ espcdally miracutous rTclarioiiSH whtdi arc much Ic^s wqndcr- 
fiiJ than the faiirieared talcs lianded down to the native:s of Asia^ and 
consequently would he apt ai liest to carry little weight with tliem. On the 
contmry^ murd doctrines^ lending evidently to the mnijitenance of ihc 
peace and harmony of mankind jt largc^ are beytmd the reach of meta¬ 
physical perversion^ and iiiteUigihle alike to the Immcd and to the uo- 
learnctl. This simple code of religion and moniliry is sa admirahiy cab 
culatcd to elevate xnen's ideas to high and libenit notions of one Cixb 
who has equally siihjccted all living creatures, without distincuun of 
cast, ronkf or ivealth, iju change, disappolatiueitt^ pniit, awd death, and 
has equally admitted all to be panakers of the bountiful mercies which 
he has lavished over nature, and is also so well fitted to regulate the ix^n- 
duci of the human race in the discharge of didr various duties to God, 
tfj themselves and to society, that 1 cannot but hope the best effects 
ffurn its pmmulgatiun in ihr present fnmiH 

A CotiHifra^iarli Against the Misiionari^i 

TAe PreiTfpti of caused in uproar among ihe Froirstant rmssiftnartes In 
Cikutta^ and^ because he icjccicd the divinity ot Cbrii4 RammCfchmi Roy 
found hinudf ctiiaiigled in a tlbcotogiul controversy with Joshua Marshman, 
one of their leaders, for ihnw years, [u defense of his position, Roy pub- 
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liilicd di/cc Ap^ait t& ihf Cktiaian Fvi^iiC, rhc last ol whti^h ran to pages 
and wm tfpkt^ wtUi citaiioiu in Greek and Heljfew* Bui this icing controvo^y 
iceem to Rave cmljillcrcd KJxnmoJiun (or in bj: started, under a 

pscmJonyni, Tftr Brahmuniirtji ihf Miisiomtry md fhr Brahmun^ 

with tKe jubcnle^ ®’Being a Vindication of tke Hindoo RcligcDii Agalitnf iKe 
Arracks of Christian Missionaries.*' 

[From TA^ Btahmumtai Rp^ i-^; EfiglijA Rp. 

M5“47i 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, this country |Iicnfialj has been 
in cjcdusivc possession of the linglish nation, during die first thiiiy year^ 
of ivhicli from their word and deed it was iinivcr^lJy believed that shey 
would nf}\ interfere with the religion of their snbjects, and that they 
truly wished every man to act in such matters according lo the dictates 
of his own conscience. Their pcsscssiuEis in Hindixjstan and their 
political sifcngth have, through the grace of God, gradually increa^. 
But during the List isventy years, a body of English Gemicmtn who are 
called missionaries have been publicly endeavoring, in several waysp tii 
convert Hindoos and Mussiilnians of this enuniry into Qiristianity. The 
first way ts that of publishing and distribuiing among the natives various 
hpoks^ large and smah* revding both religions, and abusing and ridicul¬ 
ing die gt>ds and taints of the hjrmer; the tecunJ way b llui of standing 
in frtmt of the doors of the natives or in [he public roads to preach ihc 
eactllcncy of that of oihersj: the third way js that if any natives of low 
otlgin become Christians from the desire of gain or from any oilier 
motives, these Gentlemen cinpkjy and maintain them oi a fieccssary en- 
conragemeiit to odien to follow their example. 

It is ume that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the superiority 
□f the Christian religion to the natives of diJfcreni muiitrici^ Bui we 
must recollect that they ivetc not the rulers of ihtise countries where 
they preached. Were llu: iniisiunaries likewise to preach the Gospel and 
distribute bocks in countries not a>nqucred by the English, such as 
Turkey, Pcfiia, ^c. which are much rtciircr England, thev would be 
esteemed a body of men truly z^aloui in propagating mligbii and in 
following the esampie of the founders of Christianity. In Bengal, where 
the English anc the sole rulers, and where the mere name of Englishman 
is sufhoient to frighten people, an cucioachiiicni upon the rights of her 
poor Umid and humble inhjbitarns and u|xin llieir religion cannot be 
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viewed in the eyes of God or the piiblic as a. jusiifi.ible aetp For wise 
And good men always feel di&indincd to hurt those th^t are of much 
less strength than thcmtclvcs^ dinl if such weiik crciiEiarcs be dc^^ndenL 
□n them and subject to their authority^ tJ^cy can never altcnipi^ evtn in 
thought^ to monify their [cclings. 

We have been subjected to such insults for aI>out nine centuries, and 
the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization and 
abstinence from the slaughter even of animala^ OA wcH us our divisiofi 
into castes which has beai the source of want of urtiiy among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in conquering 
another, the formefp iho' their religion may be quite ridiculous, bugh at 
and despise the religioti and niartners of those that arc fallen into their 
p^swer. For example, Mussiilmads, upon thetr conquest of India^ proved 
highly inimical to the religious cserciscs of Hindrios. When the generals 
of Chungczkhan jOungis Khan], who denied GckI and were like wild 
beasts in their tnatmers;, invadL'd the western part of Hindooitan^ they 
universally mocked at the profession of God and of futurity expressed 
to them by the natives of India* Th^ savages of Arracan on their in¬ 
vasion of che eastern part of Beiiga] always attempted to degrade the 
religion of Hindoos. h\ ancient daySi the Greeks and rite Romans^ who 
were gross idolaters and immnral in [heir liveSj used to laugh at the 
religion and conduct of thor Jew^ish subjccts^a sect who wett dcvoted 
TO the belief of one God. It Is therefore not uruzommnn if die English 
missioiurits, who arc of the conquerors of this cauniry, revile and mock 
ar [he religbn of its natives. But as the English are celebrated for the 
manifest a don of humanity and for administering justice, and as a great 
many Ccnilemen among them are imticed to h.ive had on a version to 
violate equity, it would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if 
they follow the example of die former savage conquerors in disturbing 
the established religion of che country; because to iniroduce Teligjqn 
by means of abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gaiUr 
ts iuconsisteol with reason and justice. It by the fcrcc of argument they 
can pros-e the iruih of their own religion and the falsity of that of 
HifKlcKis, many would of course embrace their doctrines; and in case they 
fail to prove tins, they should nett undergo such useless trouble, nor tease 
Hindtm any longer by ihdr atiempis at conversion In cottsideraiicin of 
the small huts tn which Brahmuiis of learning generally reside^ and the 
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jimplc food, luch as vegetables iic. which they .w aceusiamcd to cat, 
and the poverty which obliges ibein to bvc upon charity, the missionary 
Cccitlemen may riot, 1 hope, abstain from contttivcfw from contempt of 
them; for troth & true religion do not always bdoitg 10 wealth and power, 
high names, or lofty paben, 

Hiaduisni h Noi tf^firior lo C/iristiattity 

Although he urged his countrymen to feel no resentmeni toward ihe mission^ 
Jnc*. but only “companion, on account of their Huiilness to the ermn into 
which they theinschei have fallen," R^mmohun Roy was lew than 
uonate in his reply to a public btier charging him with having insiihcd the 
Christian religion. In this, hi* most exuerrie slAiemcnt in defense of Hindu 
culture and religion, he advanced argunteots which still widely used in 
India today, 

I Prom a Ictier to the wlitor of tlie Beagai fittri^Bru (Kfay 33, ifiaj); fshg- 

iifh fVor^tt pp. 906, 90S I 

If by the ‘‘r«y of inteihgence" for which the ChristiaD says wc arc in- 
dditcd to the English, he means the inircrduction trf iisciul tnechunical 
arts, 1 am ready to eicpress my assent ontl alsa my gratitude; but W'ith 
respect to rdence, titutBtrtrt^ or reUgtan. [ do not acknowledge that wc 
art placed under any c4>ltgJiion, For by 3 reference tn History it may 
be proved that the vvorld was itidebted to our uneeitors for ihc first dawn 
of knowledge, which sprung up in tile East, and thanks to the Goddess 
of VV'isdom, wc have sill a philosophical and copious langtLige of our 
own which distinguishes us from other aatrons who cannot express sd- 
eiudic or abstract ideas without borrowing the iaiigmige of foreign¬ 
ers, , , , 

Before "A Christian" indulged in a tirade about peniORS being "de¬ 
graded by .drtiific cflcminacy" he should have recolJecicd tliat ahnnst all 
the ancient prophets and patriarchs venerated by Chrisiiatu, nay even 
J«us Christ himself, a Divine Incarnodon and the /ownder of the Chflv 
tbn Faith, were Asiatics. that if a Christian thinks it degrading 10 
be born or to reside in Asia, he directly Teflects upon them, , . , 

It U onjttst in the Christian to quarrel with Hindoos because (he says) 
they cannot comprehend the suhlimc mystery of his religion (the Doc¬ 
trine of rhe Trinity]; since he is equally uiiahle to comprehend the sub- 
lime mysteries of otirs, and since botii these mysteries equally transcejld 
the human understanding, one cannot be preferred to the other. 
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!n Defense of Hmdu 

In » letter to an Amcrkin friend, Mmmohun Roy ttaisj his iviUlngncs} ta 
Auppan the mitral p[i;ieipt» preached by '^cven dc (he rkk my vwti 

ItfeK*' Roy actualEy did risk hi$ life while eonductmg hk ardunui campaign 
against [hr Hindu practice of iuttce (/a£f) by wlikh wici-owi were encDiifaged 
to hum thcmisdves to death on their husbands^ ftineral pyres. The ihreat* of 
ulitaconscrvativc hiindiu noEwith^ianding^ Rammohun carried his campai^ 
to A successful conclusion by hdpsng iKc Brilisll to overcome their doubts 
about proscribing the cuiscom^ Having devastated bis imaginary opponent by 
fe/erenecs to the highest Sartskiii authorities, he concluded bis SecQnd Coff/er- 
fjsrr Beiuven on JdttKeie afrd Opp&^cJif of iAc Prinriitt of Burning Widotvs 
Ahtre with an appeal to hurrianitarlan standards of justice and Ttiercyi and a 
russiunate defense o^ the right* of women. 

[From EnglijA pp. 359^3] 

^df^oettte. T :illudcd ici page 18, line i8» tfl the real reason for our anxiety 
to persuade widows to lollow their husbands^ and for 0141 endeavors 
to bum them pre^d down with mpes: namely, that women arc by 
nature of inferior understandings withoui resolution» imworthy of trust, 
subject In passions^ and void of virtuous knowLedge, they acterding to 
the precepts of the Shauru [shisira | arc not allowed m marry again after 
the demise of their Husbands, and consequently despair at onte of aU 
w'orldly pleasure; hence- it is ei^ldcnc that death co these unfortunaic 
widows is preferable to existence, for die great diJEculty which a widow 
may expciirnee by living a purely ascetic life as prescribed by die 
Shasttus is obvious; therefore If she do not perform concremanon, it is 
probable that she may be guiliy of such acts as may bring disgrace upon 
her paiemal and maternal rebtionj, and those thai may be cooDccteil 
with her husband. Under these circumstances we instruct them frotn their 
urly life tn the idea of cunizremation, holding out to them heavenly enjoy¬ 
ments in company with tlicir husbands^ as well as the beadcude of their 
rebtiona, both by birth and mamage, and their repuLadon in this worlcL 
From this mmy of them, on the death of tbeir husbands, become desimus 
of accompanying them; but to remove every chance of their trying to 
escape from the blavung lire, in burning them we first tie them down to 
the pilfL 

Oppmctii. The reason ^'ou have now assigned for burning widows 
alive is indeed yemr true motive, as we are well aware; bur the faults 
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which you have imputed co vvoiticn arc not pbntcd in ihcir constitulioD 
by natujTC. Ii would be therefore grossly criniinal to condemn that ses 
to death merely from precaution. By ajcrihing to them all sorts of \n\- 
proper conduct, you have indeed succoifully persuaded the Hindoo 
community to took down upon them as contemptible Jtid mischievous 
creatures, whence liicy have been subjected to constant miseries. I have 
therefore l» offer a few remarks on this head. Women arc in general 
inferior to nicn in bodily strength and energy j consequently the male 
part of the a^mmunity* taking advantage of their corporeal weakness, 
have denied to them those excellent merits that they arc endded to by 
nature, and afterwards they are apt lo say that women arc naturally 
]nC]j.i;iblc of acquiring iliose merits. But if we give the subject considera¬ 
tion, we may easily ascertain whether or not your accusaticni against 
them El consistent with justice. As to their inferiority in pfpint of under¬ 
standing, when did you ever afFard tliem a fair opportiiniiy of exhihiting 
their natural capacity? Hem' fhen can you accuse them of want of un¬ 
derstanding? If after instruction in knowledge and wisdom a person 
cannni comprehend or retain what has I>c5en Uught him, we may con¬ 
sider him as deficient; but as ^-ou keep w^omcn gencraUy void of educa¬ 
tion and acquircmcms, you cannot therefore in justice pronounce on 
thdr inferiority. Gn the coQlrary, EcclavutJce, BhaniJcunutec (the Avife 
of the Prince of Kumal) and that of Kalidas, art celebrated for their 
thorough hnowdedge of the Shastrm: nuireovcr in the Vrihiidaninyuk 
0»pxfJii5had UpiimfaJ\ of the Ujoor \rcd [Yajur 

Veda] it is clearly staled, that Yagnuvulkyu fyajnavall:ya| impined 
divine kfWAvlcdge of ihe fumt dijficuL rLatnre to hb wife Muitreyee, who 
was able to follow and completely attain iti 

Secondly. You charge thein with want of resolution, al which I fed 
exceedingly surprised. For constantly perceive in a country where the 
name of death makes the male sh udders that the female from her firm¬ 
ness of mind offtrs to burn with the corpse of her deceased husbandi 
and yet you accuse thasc Avomen of deficiency in point of resolution. 

Thirdly. With tf^ard [£> ihcir trustwonkincss, Ice us look minutdy 
into the conduct of both sexo^ anci we may be enabled to ascertain 
which of them is the most frequently guilty of betraying friendj. If we 
entimcniEc such women in each village or town as have been deceived 
by men, and such men at have been betrayed by women, I presume that 
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the numbei' of ticedve^d vvomcji u'ould b<^ found ten Lime^ greater th:^n 
ihai of die betrayed mcri. Men are in geneoj able to read and write and 
ttunage public aflairs, by which nicanj they cosily promulgate such faults 
as w^oincn occasionally comnui^ but never consider as criminal ihc mis¬ 
conduct of men towords wemen. One fault they liavc^ it must be ac- 
knowledged; which is^ by considettng others «|itally void of du|>Jit:ity as 
ihcmselm to give their confidence luo feadily^ from which they sufFtr 
much misery, even so far that some of Lhem ore misled lo suffer them¬ 
selves 10 be burnt deaths 

[ji rhe fourtli place, with respect m ihcir subjecduA 10 the passionst 
this may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to the ncspeictivc 
sexes; for one man may marry two 01 three, somEUmes even ten wives 
and upwarcU; while a woman, who marries but one husband, desires at 
his death tn folbvv him, forsaking oil worldly enjoymeiits> or to remain 
leading the austere life of an asccdc. 

Fifthly. The accusation ol their want of virtuous^ knowledge is an in- 
itudee. Observe what paiit, ivhat slighting, what contempt, and what 
afTlicuuns their virtue enables them tn support 1 Huw many Kcicdccn ^ 
Hrahmuu^ arc there who marry ten or fifiecn wives for the sake of money, 
that never see the greater number of them after the day of marriage^ 
and visit others only three or four times in the course of their life. Still 
amongsi those women, most, even wiihcmi seeing «r receiving any su^j- 
port from their husbands, living dependenE on their fathers or brorhers, 
and suffering much distress, continue in preserve their virtue. And when 
Brahmuns or those of 01 her tfilies bring their wives to live with dicm^ 
witat misery do the women not suffer? At tnorriage the wife is regog- 
fiwd as half of her hud>jind, but in after conduct they arc treated worse 
than iiilcrtor animals. For the wxjm.in is employed to dn the wark of a 
slave in the house, such as in her turn to clean the place very early in the 
morning, whether cold or wet, to sci>ur the dishes^ to wash the floor, to 
cook night and day, to prepare and serve food for her husband, father, 
and mcuhcr-in-law, sisters-in-law, bmihcrs 4 n-Liw% and friends and con^ 
sections! (For amongst Hindoos more than in either tribes relaiionf 
long reside together, and on this aecemnt quarrels arc more common 
amongst brothers respeciing ihcir worldly affairs.) ]f in the preporadou 


' Or KuLio. An ciiDc Eoundi mun^ CBtiin tesgaE brOJuiua 

wzrt mudi sEur 3* haib^mlv 
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Dr serving up of the they cainmit thr fninilt, wh^it %mu\t 

do they not receive from their huib:indi their itiGthcf-m-liivvi^^ :ind the 
younger brothers of iheir husband? After all the nwle pan of the timily 
have sadshed thcnisclvts, the tvomcri content thcnxsclves with whiat may 
be Jeft^ whether sufficient in quantity ijr mn. Where Brahtnuns or 
Kayusttis" arc not wealthy^ their women arc obliged to attend to thdr 
cows* and to prepare the cow-dung for firing. In the afternoon they fetch 
water from the river or tank^ and at night perform the office of meniai 
servants in making the beds, In case of any fault or omission in the per¬ 
formance of those bbnrsj thq- receive injurimts treatment. Shuuld the 
husband acquire wealth* he indulges in criminal amours to her perfect 
knowledge and almost under her eyes, and does not sec her perhaps 
once a month. Aa long as the husbiind Is pfXir she suffers cvery^ kind of 
iroublc^ and when he becomes rich she is altogether heartbroken. All 
this pain and affiiciion their virtue aloise enables them to snppori^ Where 
j husband takes two or three svives to live with him, they arc subjected 
to mental miscnei and constani quarrels. Even this distnrssccJ situation 
they virtuously endure* Somcrimes it happens thai the husband^ from a 
preference for one of his wives, behaves cruelly to another. Amongst the 
lower classes, and those even of die better class w1k> have tidt associated 
with good company, the wife on the slightest hah^ or even on hare 
suspicion of her misconductp^ is chastised as a thief. Respcci ro virtue iind 
tJieir reputation generally makes them forgive even this treatmem. IL 
unable to bear such Cruel iwage. a wife leaves her husband's house to live 
separately from him, then the influence of the husband with the magis¬ 
terial authority is generally sufficient to place her again in his hauiis; 
when, in revenge for lier quitting him, he seizes tvety prcteit to lormeni 
her m various ways, and sometimes even putt her frrivatcly to death. 
These arc faas occurring every day, and not to be denied. What I lament 
is^ that seeing the women thus dependent aiul exposed to every misery, 
you ftel for them rompaEsion, that might exempt them from l^eJug 
tied down and burnt to deaths 

Far Fwd&m of ifir Prrss 

In i&i| the East iudia ComiKany promulgated an ordinance restricting the 
freedom of ihc press by requiring all newspapen to be Itecmed under terms 

* the earn: ill «cribci. Hfcnd m tinhmuH in impcniuee m Bfne^L 
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t^d dowri by the gpVsrmmcnE. Rammahuii Roy responded by dm-wing up a 
rncmorial lo the j^ovcrnof-geotral on behalf of the rndku communiiy^ in which 
he coniended ihai ihctr loyalty {depended on the eontinutng cnioyment of 
tbcKSc civil libcj-tics which knd rccondJed iheru lo BritHh rule—an argument 
echoed bter by many an tadian naticiiiallst^ 

[From Engirtk FForJIf^ pp. 44f-4j:| 

After this Rule and Ordinance sludl have been carrird into cxccuiion^ 
I'our Mcmorblists are thcfefnrc cjcircmely sorty to ob^rve that a coni- 
plctc stcpp will be put to the difTusion of kncmdcclge and the conseqiieut 
mental improvement now^ oii+ citiicr by trajisbljfpris into the 

popular dialect of this country from the Jearned languages of the East, 
or by the dreuLitiDn of Jkerary mtclligeniDc drawn fmm foreign publiCi^ 
tifins. And the same cause will also prevent those natives who are better 
versed in the bwj and customs of the British nation fmm communkat- 
ing lu their fclbw^subjccts a knowledge of the admirable sysitm of gov¬ 
ernment established by the Britisbp and the peculiar cxcellcndcs of the 
means they have dda|itcd for the strict Unp^artlal admiuistratian of 
justice. Another evil of equal importance in the eyes of a iust ruler 
is that it will also preclude the natives from making the guverntnent 
readily acqiiajrited with the crrcMTS and in}usticc that may be committed 
by its executive olficcrs in the vaHutis parts of this extensive country; 
and it will also prociude the iiativcs from ofimmumcating frankly and 
honestly to tlieir Gracious Sovereign in England and his Council the real 
condition of His Majesty's faiihluj suhjccti in this distant part of hk 
domininins and the tteatmeni the)' experience fmm fhe local giovern- 
mcn^ since such information cannot in future be conveyed to England, 
as jt has berctolorc been, either by the translarioiu fmm the native 
piiblicatiuns inserted in the English newspapers printed here and sent 
to Euro^se^ nr by the English publications which the natives themselves 
had in contemplation to establish before this Rule imd Ordinance ivas 
proposed. 

After tliis tudden deprivation of one of the mast precious of their 
rights, which has been freely aJhm^ed them since the establiiJimcoi of 
the British power» a right %vhich Bley are noi, and cannot, be charged 
with having ever abused, the inhabitants of Calcutta would be no lunger 
jusubed in boasting that they are t'oiiunatdy placed by Providence under 
the pmteciioii of die whole British nation, or that the king of England 
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and ius Lords and Commons arc their Icgidalor^ and that they arc 
secured in the cninymtm of the saxne civil and rcltgious pri^vileges that 
ever)' Brhon is entided to in England^ 

Your McmoriaUsls arc persuaded ihai the British government is iioi dis¬ 
posed to adopt the political ma)Ctni sn often acted upon by Asiatic princes 
that the more a people are kept in darkness, ihcir rulers \vill derive the 
greater advantages ffom them; since, by reference to history^ ii is found 
that this was buE a short-sighied policy which did not uliimaiely answer 
the purpose of iis authorsv On the contrary* it rather prraved disadvin- 
cageims to them; for we Hncl thni as afeen as an ignorant people^ wlicn 
□n oppormnity oficred, have revolted against cheir rulers, all sorts of 
barbarous excesses and cruelties have been the consequence; whereas a 
peopte naturally ilisposed to peace and case, when placed under a gocxl 
government from which they experience jusi and liberal treaimcntp iniist 
become die more attached to it, in proportion as they become enlightened 
and the great body of die people arc taught to appreciate the value of 
the blessings they enjoy under Its rule. 

Every good ruler, who is convinced of the impetfeciicitt of human 
nature^ and reverences the Eteriuil Ctwernor of the worlds must be con^ 
sdous of the grcal bability to error in managing the affairs of a vast 
empire; and thfnefore he will be anxious to afford every individual the 
readiest means of bringing to his nolice whatever may require liis inter¬ 
ference. To secure thi3 important objccL, the uimestraincd liberty of 
publiotitm is the only cfeiual means ihai can be employed. Arid should 
it ever be abusedt the esiahlishcd Law of ihe L:uid is very properly armed 
with sufficient powers to punish those who may be found guilty of mis¬ 
representing the conduct oi character of governments which arc cffcc- 
lually guarded by the same h.ws to vvhich individuals must look fur 
protection of their reputation and good name. 

Your Mcjnorialisis conclude by humbly entreating your Lordship to 
take this Memorial into your gradmis consideraiion; mid that you will 
be pleased by not regisEcring the above Rule and Ordinance, to permit 
the natives of chis country td confinuc in possession of the civil rights and 
privileges which they and ihdr fathers have so long enjoyed under ihc 
auspices of the British nation^ whose kindness and confidence they are not 
aware of having dune anything to forfeits 
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TA^ Fj4rur^ of India 

With jcnurkabic aoniracjf pn^tiiacd the rise ol ImJhiJi na- 

donalism in a tetter of 1S2S to an English fricntl. At the same dme he imJicaied 
that hy cittightened atid deinocratie gcveriuncDi the osnncciion between [ndia 
and ftrham might be prolonged lo iheir fniimal advantage, 

[Fmiti English froi-^4, p, jciiiil 

Supposing that one hundred ycafi hence the native character lx?cr™» 
elevated fmm con^nt Imcrcotir^ with Europeans and the acquirement 
of general and politTcat knowledge as wdt as of modern arts and sciences^ 
h it possible that they will not Iwvc the spirit as weU js the inelLnadon 
to raist effectually any uiijim and oppressive mcasur« serving 10 de^ 
grade Them in fhc sciik ol society? if shotdd mat be lost sight of tfiai 
the pusirion of India is very dilTercm from that of Ireland^ 10 any 
quarter of %vhicb nn English fleet may suddenly tonvey a body of 
trtKips that tnay force its way in the requisite directiun and succeed tn 
suppressing every effort of a refractory spirit, Wert India to share one- 
tuurth nf the knowledge and energy of that country, she would prove 
from her remote situatjon, her richc$ and her vast popaJaiiunp either 
useful and pmfitahtc as a willing province^ an ally of the British empire, 
or trouhlcfiaitie and annoying os a determined enemy. 

In comiTOti with those svho seem partial to the British rule from the 
eaci^ectation of future benefits arising mit of the coctnection, I nreeisarily 
kel extremely grieved in often witnessing am and regulations passed 
by governmenc without consulting or seeming 10 understand the feelings 
of its Indian subjects ami withoui considering that this pc(^^ple have had 
for more than half a oentury the advantage of being ruled by and assn- 
dated with an erdightened nation^ adittcates of liberty and promoters of 
knowledge. 


THE DECISION TO INTRODUCE 
ENGLISH EDUCATION 


No single act of British policy has had a more lasting influence on the 
evolution of moderti Indian thought than the decBton in to use 
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governinctititl funds to suppun educuLion in the Enj;Iish lanijuj^c and 
to adopt the curriculum prcvaieni m English schools. The introduction 
of this system of education had ttvu main results. On the one hand ti 
greatly accelerated die dilluiiftn of Western ideas and the Western out- 
look nn life among Indian intcllextttah. On the other hand, both the 
rapid penetration of foreign ways and atmudes, and the puhlicaiion of 
the Hindu classics in English iranstaiion stimulated mu^icments defend¬ 
ing Hinduism or JrmjimUng greater political opportunities for Indians— 
nuisemctits whose leaders often w'fotc. sptjke, and thought in English. 

The East IndLi Company, in us initial caution to leave und;tmaged 
the tradiLiotial bases of Indian society and culture, Itad decided to 
sptJUsoT Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit studies as early as the 1770 s. Later 
when the Company became ilic panunoum poster in India, many Indians 
realized that to get jobs widj the new government they would Eivc to 
learn English, even though Persian cotiiiiiucd to I'x. used for officii) 
purposes well into the ninttcenili century. The more enlightened atmuig 
them, men like Rammuhim Rsiy, saw that tremendous advantages could 
be gained by direct contact with the whole corpus of Wcsicm learnuig 
which English edueaiinn would make jussihle, and they therefore raised 
their voices agaitut the antiijujrbn policy. 

The Committee on Public Instruabn w:ts slow to react to the growing 
demand for a new educational system. When Thom,ts Rabingioii ,Macau- 
luy (fresh from England and tbirty.fuuf y&iis old) was made to 
prcsideiu in 1 * 34 , the Committee svas hopelessly divided between the 
"Angliasts" and the "Oricncalisis.'* The former saw the need to train 
a host of loyal govcrnnieni servants able to cnnduci the muiine clerical 
work of the G>mpjny. The Litter fcaied that a U'esiernizmg policy 
would nticnd the sensihitkics of the Indian upper classes --ind jiossibly 
lead to their general rebellion. Seeing that j decision w^is needed, Macau^ 
by ended the stalemate by supporting the Anglicists sviih .ill the weight 
of his influence and all the power of hit pen. .As soon as hij recommeuda- 
ciont sverc accepted he threw himself into the work of sciung up the new 
system- 

Tlic iiiirodiictinn of Englisii educaikn in India has had profound so¬ 
cial and polittcjl clTecti, TJie older elite were gradually replaced by a 
new class of Indians trained in a foreign bnguage and a foreign culture. 
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^Ic lo 3Ci intenncdbric^ tictwccn the Bndsk and the hulk of rhe 
people. Influenced by the secuLir spirit EngliJilj ctlucadon, the mem- 
t)cra of tins cLiss gradually dropped their oecliuive iiitachmcnt to die 
rcligiDus traditions in which tJicir ancestors had been raised. Breaking 
out of the mold of caite and custoxn they cmhraGct! Western ideas and 
standards of l>chavior. Ai Macaulay pretJictcik these men^ ^Indian in 
btood and color, but English in tasiCj in npinions, in mnrab* and in intel¬ 
lect," led ihcir couiitrymoi Ln reinvigoraring Indians regional languages 
and literatures. At the same iLmc+ wherever they weoi they helped to 
spread Western ways and kleas in the hsgbw^ay* and byways of die bad* 

English education produced another drastic change in ihe Indian cn- 
viromnent. By providing a common language and a common cultural 
background for men !n all pam of Iticiia previously separated by 
linguistic^ regionaL and cultural dirferenoes, It offered Indians the oppor¬ 
tunity of creating a common, tnedem cuJuirc of their own. It tvas only 
a cfuestion of time until these new^ cunejitiou-s of ull-tndian unity gave 
birth bo political sclf-consciousiutss and to Indian natbiuihsm iiselL 

A more ominous result was the cfiect of the new system on the rela¬ 
tions between Hindus and Must!ms. The substitution of English for 
Persian as the parafirount language of governmetil* diplocoacyT and cul¬ 
ture thfoughoui the Indian iubcontiiicnt was naturally a bitter pill for 
Musi inis tn swalluw% Resentfut of the rttw^ order» Muslims tended to 
ignore it^ "'sulking m then tans,"* while Hindus flocked to the govern- 
menc and missionary schools in gricatcr numbers than caidd be admilled. 
As time passed, the cultural gap between the tw'<i comm uni ties widenctk 
until intelligent Myslims realized that English-educated Hindus were 
domimuing the scejic, both pobcicahy and economically. Long before 
the Muslims bestirred themsclvca to catch up, however, their Hindu 
rivals had ht^un the task of ndjusting age-rild beliefs and cmtnms to the 
impaa of European learn irig, and had moreover acquired a new pride 
in thdf own culture which made reconcilbiioo with the Muslims in- 
creasingly difficult. 

For thinking men in both communities^ the introdumon of English 
education ultimatdy levoluiionizcd ihdr tradidnua! modes of thoughi 
and opened up to them a brav-e new world of almost Umitless dimensicins. 
Henceforth they might reject Wcsiern cultufc, they might reckleaJy 
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embrace St, or they might respond to it» chulkiigc by revivifying and reim 
icrprctjnp [he legacy ot the past—but, however they reacted, they could 
not escape tram its compelling presence. 

SIR WILLIAM iONES 
7/ie Orientalist Viewpoint 

Tlie JUipenjian of government support for the study of Persian, Arahie, and 
Saniilcrii was stubbornly resisted by members of the CoDinuiTce on Public In- 
strunion who had studied thrte language* and discovciw! the riehei contained 
in their litcmiHrM. These Orienialitu owed much (o the example of Sir WU- 
liam Jones D 74 f^* 75 > 4 )» “ brUliani pioneer of Asian studies whose arrival in 
Calcutta in 178 ,^ gave the dedsive injpuise to the founding of the Asiatiek 
Society (now the Asiatic Society of tkngal). 

The preface to Jones' Gnmmar of Me P^rruan Lmgangf of 1771 elwpiently 
stated tie cultund and praakal reawtij why Englishmen should apply tbem^ 
kJv« to mistering ibis tongue. He iater had occasion also to priise Sanskrit 
for Its . » Wonderful sttucturei more perfect than the more copious 

than the Latin, and more exquisitely rebnod than ciilicr.” * 

Aithough the OrientaLsts were defeated on the qu<«iao of educational 
policy, their high evaluation of India a classrcal ieriiagc helped eventually w 
foster in English-cducaied Indiana a pride in their own past which wji of 
cardinal importance in the nineiccnth century renaissance of Hinduism and ihc 
rise of l-tirsdu natiooilism. 

I From The Wor^* of Sir IFr//ftinj /oner. V, 165-^, * 7 ^ 4 ] 

Tlic Persian language is ridi, mdodbus, and dcganl; it has been spoken 
fur many age* by the greatest prince* in the politest courts of Asia; and a 
number cf admirable works have been written in it fay historians, philoso¬ 
phers, and [}ocis« who found it ca|)iiblc of expressing svith equal advan¬ 
tage tile most beautiful and the must elevated sentiments. 

It must seem strange, therefore, that the study of this bnguage should 
be so little cultivated at a time when 3 taste for general and diffusive 
learning seems universally to prevail; and that the fine pnjductioni of a 
celebrated nation should remain in imnuscripi upon tlte shelves of ogr 
public libraries, withoiii a single admirer who might open their treasures 
to his countrymen, and dispby their beauties to the light; but if we con¬ 
sider the subject with a proper attention, we shall discovea^ a variety of 
causes which have concurred to obstruct the progress of Eastern literature. 

^7"^ 0 / 5ir W^him IIT. 
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Some men never Kcard of the A^inikk vn-itingSf and otiiEri will not 
be convinced tbai dicrc is any ihing valuable In thun; some prcicnd m be 
busy, and otben are really idle; some detest the Persians, because iticy 
believe in Miiliomcd, and others despise their btnguagc, because they do 
not understand we all love to excuse, or to conc&ilH our ignoranort 
and arc seldom willing lo allow any excellence beyond the limits of our 
own attainments: like ihc savages, who thfiughx that die sun rose and set 
for tlicm alone, ajid enuld not itnaglnc that iht waves, which surrounded 
their island^ left corul and pearls upon any other shore. 

Another obvious reason for the neglect of the Persian language is the 
great scarcity of books, which are necessary to be read before it can be 
}Wrfcctly learficd: the greater part of them arc preserved in the different 
museums and libraries of EtnopCj where they arc shown more as objects 
of curiosity tlian as sources of information; and are admired like the 
characters on 4 Chinese screen more for their gay colors than for ihdr 
meaning. . . , 

Since the literature of Asia w^ so much neglected, and the causes uf 
that neglect were so various, we could not have expected that any slight 
power would rnysc the nations of Eumpc from rbcii mattrntion to it; anil 
they w^ould^ perhaps, have persisted in despising xt, if they had nm been 
animated by the most powerful incendvc that can mHucncc the mind of 
man: interest was the magick wand which brought them all within one 
circle j imercrist was the charm whicb gave die biigiia|^ of the Eait a 
fc:al and wLtd importance. By one of those re’t'olutions, which no human 
prudence could have foreseen, the Persian language found its inti^ 
Indian that rich and celebrated empire^ whied by the flourishing state of 
Our commerce^ has been the source of incredible wealth to the merchants 
of Euoopc. A variety of coiiscs, which need not be mentioned here, gave 
the English nation a most extensive power in that krngdom! out India 
Com^xany began to take under their protection the princes of the country, 
by whose protection they gained tlieir hm settlement: a number of im- 
porrant affairs were to be transacted in peace and wrer between natiocis 
et|u:illy icalous of one another, who had not the common instrumeius of 
conveying dieir sentiments; the servants of the company received Icilcr^ 
which they could not lead, and were aiubitinui of gaining titles of which 
they could not comprehend the meaning; it was found highly ^iangcrous 
to employ the natives as interpreters, upon whose fidtlity they could noC 
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depend; and it m Init discovered, that they must apply theinsclves to 
the study uf the Persian language, in wliich all the letters from the Indian 
princes v-irre vivitrcji. A few men of jjarta and taste, who resided in 
Bengal, have since amused themselves with the literature of die East, and 
have spent their leisure in reading the poems and bismries of Persia; but 
they found a reason in every [lage to regret their ignorance uf the A rah it k 
language, without which their knuwledgc must be very arcumscrilred 
and tmperfeCT. The languages of Asia will now, perhaps, he studied with 
uncommon ardor 1 they arc known to be useful, and will iotiti Ik fipund 
iustructive and efiicrtainingj the valuable manuscripts that enrich our 
puhlick lihrario will be in a few years elegantly printed; the manners and 
scndmenis of the Eaacrn nations will be perfectly known; and the limits 
of our knowledge will Iw no less extended than the bounds of our ernpirt* 

RA^f^fOHUN ROY 

Latter on Edueation 

Having established xveral schools m hii own cipenie, at which the young 
men of Rcagal could acquire through the mcdiiun of English ihc best and 
most modem European education, Kimmohiiti Roy waj sincerely shocked 
when the govcrnitteiit dedisied Ln 1853 to found and support a new college for 
Sanskrit ittudtes. His letter protcstiitg against die plan show* how warmly he 
welcomed the iniroducUDi] oi l^cstcm leairitng among hta eountryinieiLi ^^le 
superb English in which he couched his appeal, and the £iet that Roy repre¬ 
sented the rtwjst advanced seciion of the Hindu eammunity, provided the .An¬ 
glicists on the Committeic on Public Instruction with powerful ammuniiion 
Ln their igaJnfi the Oricntaliiif. 

[From ppn 47^~74 j 

TfJ His Esidlcncy ihc Right Lord Amherit^ 

CnvcriKir-Gtncral in Council 
My Lrirdp 

Humbly reluctant as the oaiivcs of India are to obtiutic: uprm the nnricc 
uf govcfjimcni the «uitimciiis tlwy entertain on any public me.isure^ 
there are eiretimstmices when silence w^tuld be carrying this respectful 
frying ID culpable excess. The present rulers of Imib, coming from a 
distance of many thousand miles to govern a people whose language, 
literature, manners, customs, and ideas, arc almost entirely new and 
strange to them, cannot easily become so intiinaiely acquainted with thdr 
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real drcumstanccs iif the nativi?* of the country arc them wIwcSk We should 
therefore be guiltv of a gmss dereijetton of dtety to ourselves and iilTord 
our rulers jtist grourids of compbini at our apthy did vvt omit, on 
occasiom of importance like the presem, ut supply them with such accu- 
tnie information os might enable them lo devise and adopt mcastires 
c-alcuiatcd to be beneficial to ihe couniry^ and thus second by our h^caj 
knowledge nnd experience thdi declared benevolent inieniJun^ for its 
improvement. 

The ttxablishmcni of a new Sanscrit School in Calcutta evinm ihc 
laudable desire of government to improve the natives of India by educa¬ 
tion—4 blessmg for which they must ever be gtaicfuh and eii'ery v^-tlJ^ 
wisher of the hum^n race must be desirous that the efforts made to pro¬ 
mo* e it should be guided by the most rrilightmcd principles, so that the 
scream cil intclhgence may flow in the most useful channels. 

When tills seminary of learning proposed* we understotKl that the 
govefinmoit in England had ordered a considerable sum of money to be 
annually dcvoiad to the instruction of iu Indian subjects. We were filled 
wiib sanguine hopes that this sum would be bid out in employing Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen of talent and education to instruct the natives of India in 
mathtmadcsT niUur^il philosophy, chemistry', atomyp and other useful 
sciences, which die natives of Europe have carried to a degree of perfec¬ 
tion tliai has raised them above the inhahitancs of other parts of the wcirld. 

While we lixjked fowaid with pleasing hofie to ihe dawn of knowl¬ 
edge ihtis promised to the rising gcncrariofi„ our Jicarts Averc filled with 
mingled feelings of delight and gratitude* we already offercd up iJunkit 
to Providence for inspiring the most generous and enUghtened nittiritu of 
the West wtdi the glorious andiiiicin of planting in Asia the arts and 
sdtncei of modern Europe. 

We find that the government arc establishing a Sanscrit school under 
Hindu pandits to impart such knowledge aa is already current in India. 
Hus reminary (similar In diameter tn those whidi existed in Europe 
before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of 
youth with grommaiical niceties and metaphy'sical distinctions of little 
or no practical use to the possessors or to society, Tlie pupils will there 
acquire what was kmwn two thousand yeorj agt> with the addition of 
vain and empty suhtkljes since then priniuced by spccubtive men such as 
is already commonly taught in all pits of India. 
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The Saascril Innguagc, so dlfBcuk ihst almcKst a lifetime h necessary 
for its actjuisioojv is known to have been for ages a lamentable check 
to the diffusion of knowledge^ and the learning concealed under Uhs al- 
most imficrvirjtts ml is far from siiffidcnt to reward the labor of nequiring 
it. But if it were ihonght ncctsiiry to perpetuate this language for the sake 
of the purtion. of vahuble informaiion ii toniams^ this might be much 
more easily acctmiplishcil by other means than the cstahlishmeni of a new 
Sanscrit CnUcge; for there have been always and are now nymcniiis 
professors of Sanscrit in the different parts of the country engaged in 
teaching this language, as well as the other branches of literature which 
are to be the ediieci of the new seminary. Therefore thdr more diligeni 
euldvaiion, if desirable, would be cffc£riually promoted, by holding out 
premiums and granting certain allowances m their most eminent pro¬ 
fessors, who have already imdertakcn on their own account to teach thcm:» 
and would by such rewards be srimubted to still greater eatenion. 

From these eonsideraijons, .is the sum set apart for the instruction of 
the natives of India was intended by the governmenr in England for the 
improvciTienl of its Indian subjects^ I beg leave to state, with due defer¬ 
ence to y^ui* Lordship^s caahed shuation, that ii die plan now adopted 
be folio wed* it will completely defeat the db|cct proposed, since no sm- 
provement can be expected from inducing young men to consume a dozen 
\Tars of the most valuable period of thdr lives in acquiring ihc uicctjcs 
of Vyakaran or Sanscrit Grammar, for instance^ in learning to discuss 
such points as the following; signifying to cat, he or she 

cals, query, whether does ^Aadaii taken as a whole convey the meaning 
he, ilic, nr it eats, or are se|Mraie parts of this meaning conveyed by dis¬ 
tinctions of the wnrdsj as if in the English language it were asked how 
much meaning is there in the eai and how much in the s, and is the 
wlwle meaning of the w^ord conveyed by these two portions of ii distinctly 
or by them taken jointly^ 

Neither can much improvement arise from sndi specutabons as the 
follovvjng which are the themes suggested by the Vedanta; In what man¬ 
ner is the sold absorbed in the Deity? Wh;ii relation does it bear to the 
Divine Essence? Nor will youths be ffited to be better members of society 
by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to believe rhai all visible 
things have no real existence, ihac as father, brother, etc. Jiave no real 
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cntit), they ocinscqiiendy descnc ito real aihxtbn, and thcJtforc the 
KKintr Ave escape frwtn thcni and leave the world the better. 

Again, no esscntijJ beneht can he denved by the student nf the Mx- 
m^m^a from knowing wh,it it is that makes the ktlkf of a goal sinless by 
pronouncing cextaiit passages of tfie V'edanta and whai Is the teal nature 
and operative influenix of passages of the Vedas, kc. 

The student of the Nyaya Sbiistrq cannot be said to have improved his 
mind after he has learned from it into how many idea] ebsses the objects 
in the universe are divided, and what specidativc relation the souJ bears 
la the body, the body to ihe souh the eye to the car* ^ic, 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of encour¬ 
aging such imaginary learning as above charactcrizedt I beg y<iuf Lord¬ 
ship will be pleased to compare the suiic of science and literature in Eu- 
nope before the time ol Lord Bacon with the progress of knowledge made 
since he vvioie. 

If it had been intended to keqj the British natbn In ignorance of real 
fcnnwletJgCi the B*nconbn phibsc»pby wrmid not have bcjcn allowed to dis¬ 
place ilic system of the schoolmen which was the best calculated to per¬ 
petuate ignorance. In the same manner the Ssamcrit lystem of education 
would be the best calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such had 
been the policy of the British legislature. But as the improvernent of the 
native populadDn is the object of the government, it will oonsequendy 
promnic a more liberal and enlightened system of inatmetion, embracing 
mathemaiici, natural philou^hy, cliemisiry, auatomy, with rather useful 
sciences, which may be accomplished with the sums proposed by employ¬ 
ing a few gentlemen of talent and learning educated in Europe and pro¬ 
viding a college furnished with necessary' bor^ks, instruimcnts, and odicr 
apparatus^ 

In presenting this suhjcxt to yemr Lcirdship, 1 conceive myself discharg¬ 
ing a solemn duty which 1 owe to my country men, and also ro ihar en¬ 
lightened sovereign and legislaiurr which Iwve txicndtd their benti-olcm 
care to this distant land, uciiMted by a desire to improve the inhahitants, 
and dicreforc humbly trust you will cscuse the Liberty I have taken in dins 
expressing my scntmicrits to yout Lordship^ 

I ha ve the houor, etc^ 


Rammohttn Roy 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 

Minute on Education 

FollffVi’mg Rlirnrnuhun Roy^i letter on cduntion by twelve yean, in 

his famous "Minute on EJurarionr used jiiiEiy of ihc argutnttits and even 
some oi the phraseology of hh pralcc<asor, hi\t caaggeraErdly low opinion of 
cUs^iical Sio^rit and Ambtc literature was born of his almost total ignorance 
Id this rcaJui of knowledge. His judgment was ftcvmixless basically well- 
mtended, for his purpose WhIS not tfic erafilicaiion of dob Western learning in 
IndJa^ bul iu rcgcncracion through contact with the best learning produced 
by rhe modem West. 

After ciiidgnnd giving his tntcrpretaiiou of the Act of Pari lament providing 
fur , * the revival and pramotion of literature . , , and for rhe inTnxJuctioii 
and promotion of a knowledge of the Kiences" in Indiit, Macaulay continued 
his argumenin 

[ Macaulay r /Vorc and tWtry^ pp. 72 $, 

We mw come Ui the gist of the matter. W'e have a fund to be employed 
as gr^verument shall direct for the intdleciuol improvement of the people 
of this country* The simple queshon is, what is the coost useful way of 
employing k? 

All ponies seem to be agreed an one point, thji the dialects commoniy 
spoken among the natives of dijs pan of India contain neither liierarv 
nor scientific informatjan, iuid are, moretiver^ so pcKif and rude that, yntiJ 
they arc enriched from tornc rither quarter, it will itot be co^y to transiate 
any valuable work into them. It seems fo be admitted on all sides that 
the intellectual improveinenr of those ebssw of the people w ho have the 
means of pursuing higher studies cm ai present l>c eilectcd uniy by int^iis 
of some bnguage not vcrfiacular amongst lhem« 

What then shall that kingnage bci Onc^half of rhe committee mnin- 
tain iJiat ir should be the English. The other half strongly recommend 
the Arabic and Sanscrit, The whole question seems tu me to bc> which 
ImgiLige is the b«l worth knowing? 

I have no knowledge of either Sanscrit or Arabic, But t have done what 
1 could to form a correct esiimatc of their value. I hive read trambufins 
of the most celebrated Arabic and Sinscrit works. 1 hive cam versed both 
here and at home with men distinguished by their proficiency in the 
Eistcrti tongues, I am quite reidy to tnke the Oriental learning at the 
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valuiition of ihc Oricutalisis thcmsclvc?* 1 have never found one among 
them who eoulcl deny that a single shelf ai a grxjcl Eumpcaa library 
was vvorih thr whoJc naiivr literature of India and Arabia. The intrinsic 
superioriiy of the Western Uicrature inJccul, fully admitted by ;host 
members of the cummittce who suppon the Onenul plan of ednutEon. 

it will hardly be disputed^ I suppose, that the dcpurtmeiit of Iheralure 
in which the Eastern tvriten 5tand highest is poetry p n^iid I certaiiUy never 
met with any Qrienmljst who ventured to maintain that the Arabic and 
Sanscrit poetry could be compared lo that of the great European nations. 
But ivhen we pass from works of imaginaLioii to wotkt in which facts are 
recorded, and general principles invcsiigated, the superiority of die Euro¬ 
peans becomes absolutely immr^urablt. It is^ I believe* no exnggeraLioD 
to say^ that all the historical infonnation which fuis been collected from 
all the books written ui the Sanscrit ktnguage i$ less valtuihk ihaii wKit 
may be found in the most paltry abrldgnients u.scd at schools 

in Fjiglandn In every branch of ph>'^icn] or mnral phibsophy, ihc reLytivc 
prjsitiun of the two niuions is nearly the same, 

How\ then^ stands the case? We have to educate a poupk whf> cannL>t 
at pre^nt lie cdtickled hy means of their rrtnthcr longue. We mmt teach 
them tome foreign langnage. The daims o£ our own bnguage it it hardly 
necessary to recapitidate. ]t stamls preeminent even a£uc>ng the Lmguagct 
of tire West. It jbuunds with works of imagination uiA infertat to the 
nohlcii which Greece has bequeathed id us; with rnodels of every species 
of ekiq lienee I with historical comfKvsiUoiis, whichn considered merely as 
ftairativcs* have seldom been surpassed, and whieh^ considered ai vcliidw 
of ethical and poltticial initructiun* have never been equaled; with Just 
and lively sepresentatiuits of human life and human n^iture; with the 
most profound speculations on metaphysics^ murals^ government, juris¬ 
prudence, and trade; with full and correct information respecting every 
exjieri mental science which tends to preserv'e the hr-ilth^ lu increase ilie 
comfort, or in eKpiind rfie iiitd-lect of man. Wlwjever know^s that language 
has ready .iccesr to all the Tast intellectual w'eakh, which all the wisest 
nations of the earth have created and hoarded in the course uf ninety 
gencratiou^, Ji may safely be said that the litcraiure now c.vtani Jo that 
language b of far greater value than all the Uteralure which three hundred 
years ago svas extant in all the bnguirges of the world together* Nor is this 
aik In India, English is the taiiguage spoken l>y the ruling ebss. h is 
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spdiltcfi by the higher diiAS of ludves ji the «:iTi of gnvcnrimait. 1e ji 
likely lo become the bngungc af cnmniercc throughout the icvis of the 
Ejiii. It i$ the bngti^gt of tuo great European communities which arc 
risingt ihe one in the south of iMricii, die other in AuscniLui^i, commu- 
nitici which are every year becaming mute im^xiirUint and more ebsely 
connected with our Indian empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic 
value of our litcraturei or at the particular situaikin of this country, we 
shall see the strongest reason to think thiti. of iill foreign tongues, the 
English tongue u that which would he the mosi usclul to our native 
subjects* 

The question now before us is simply whether^ when it is in our p<iwcr 
to teach this languagep ivc shall teach Linguages in which, by universal 
confession, there urc no books on any subject w'hich dticrve lo be com¬ 
pared to our own; wheilter, wiien we can leach European sdence, we 
shall teach systems which, by universal confession, whenever they dilTcr 
from chose of Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, w^hcii we caii 
patron!'^ sound philosophy and true history, we shall coujueiiance^ ac 
the public expense, medical doctrines which ivould disgrace an English 
farrier^ astronomy w^hich would move laughter in girls at an Englbib 
boarding school, Idstury aboundiiig wiiti kings thirty feet high and reigiis 
thirty thousand years long, and geography! made up of seas of treacle and 
SK>s of butter. 

We ore not without experietice to guide us. History furnishes several 
analogous cascSt and they all teach the same lessua Tbere are in modern 
times, to go no furtherp two memorable instances of a great impulse given 
to ilie mind of a whole soacty—of prejudices overthrown, of knowledge 
dilTused, of taste purified, of arts and sciences pbntcd in countries which 
had receinly been ignorant and barbarous.. 

Tl^e first instance to which I refer is the great revival of letters among 
the Western nations at the close ot the fifteenth and begmning of the 
lixtecndi century. At Lhai time almckst every thifig that was vvoith reading 
Will contained in die writings of ihe anctem Greeks and Romans. Had 
our anceimn acted as the Committee of Public Instruction has lutlicrco 
acted; had they neglected the Language of Cicero and Tacitus; liad they 
confined their .iitentxon to the tdd ilialects of nur oivn island; had they 
primed nothing and langhl nothing ai the universities hui chmiaicks in 
Anglo-Saxon* and romances in Norman-Freneh* would England have 
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been whiit lilt now is? Whut tKc Greek and Latin wert to llic contempo^ 
rarics of Mo^c and Ascham, our tongue is to the people of India. The 
liieraturcof England ii flow more valuable ihon that o£ ebssital antiquity- 
I doubt whether die Sanscrit Utcraturc be ai valuable as that of our Saxon 
and Norman progcjiitors. In stpmc dtparimenti, in history^ for ex 3 m|ilet 
1 am certain that ic is mucli less so. 

Anothcf instance may be said to be still before our eyes. Witkln lit 
last hundred and twenty ycjj&^ ;i nation whkh has previously becji tn a 
stj^te .^s barbarous a* that in which OUr anecston w'cre before the Grtisadcs, 
has gradually emerged from rhe ignorance in which ii was sunk, and has 
taken its pbee among civilized comm unities, T speak of Russto, Tlterc is 
cif^w in that country a large educated class, alKnindijig with persons At 
to serve the stale in the highest functions^ and in no wise inferior in the 
most accomplished men who adorn the best drcles of Paris and London^ 
There is reasoii to ho[fc dial this v^si empire, which in dte dmr of our 
grandbLhers was probably behind the Punjab,, may^ in the time of our 
grandchildren, be pressing close nti France and E^itain in tbe career of 
impro^tment. And how was this change effected r Not by flattering ma- 
tiiinal prejuJicei, not by feeding the mind of die young MuHrOvitc with 
old women's siorica which his rude fathers had belJcvetl, not by Alliitg his 
head with lying legends about St. NichuhiSp noi by encouraging him k> 
study die great question—%vlicther the world was or was not created «n 
the i^th of September^ not by calliiig him *^a Learned tLitive” when he 
lias mastered all these points of knowkdgCr but by teaching him thr>se 
foreign bnguages in which the greatest mass of infumiatiun had been 
bid up, and thus putting all thill infonnadon svithin bis reach. The bn* 
guagci of Western Europe civilized Russia. 1 cannot doulu thar they will 
do for the tlindoo w^liat they have done for the Tartar. 

Macaulay nexr showed that die demand for English cducatiDn was far greater 
than that for Sanskrir and Arabic. 

.All the dedamaiians in the world about tile love and reverence of the 
natives for thdr sacred dialects will never, in the mind of any impartial 
pcrsoiK outweigh the undisputed fact tkai we cannot finch in all our vast 
empire a single student who will lei lu teach him ibosc djalccts unless 
we will pay him. . . * Why then is it necessary to pay people to tesm 
Sanscrit and Arabic? Evidently because it is univenaJiy felt that the San- 
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writ and Ariihic are Jiinguagcs, the ktio^vtrJge of which d<r*cs nat coinpen- 
ale for ihe trouble of acquiring them. On afj such subfccta the stite of the 
market is the decisive test. 

I Answering the clainw of the OriemaHsts, he asserted:] But there is 
jfCi another argument wiiiEJi seems even more imtctiable. It is aid that 
the Sanscrit and Arabic are the languages in which the sacred hooks of 
a hundred millions of paj.plc arc written, and that they are, on that 
account, entitled to peniliar encouragement. Assuredly it is the duty of 
the British g>jvefjiment in India to be not only tolerant, but neutrai on 
ail rdigtous questions. But to encourage the study of a literature admitted 
to be of small intriusic value, only because that literalurc inculcates the 
most serious eirors on the most important subjects, i$ a course hardly 
recxmcilablc with reason, with morality, or even with that very tietitrallty 
which ought, as wc all agree, to be sacredly preserved, it is confessed that 
a language is barren of useful knowledge, Wc are to teach it because it 
is fmitful of monstrous superstJtionj. We arc to reach false history, false 
astroDomy, false medicine, because we hnd them in company with a false 
retigtod, Wc abstain, and I trust shall always abstain, from giving any 
public ciKouragcmeni to those who arc engaged in ihc work of convert¬ 
ing natives to Christianity, And while we act thus, can we reasonably 
and decently bribe men our of the revenues of the state to waste ilicir 
youth in learning hnw they are to purify themselves after touching an 
ass. or what teat of tlie Vedas they arc to re^icui to expiate the crime of 
killing a goat? 

It is taken for granted by the advocates of Oriental learning that no 
native of this country cad possibly aitatti more thad a mere smattering 
of English. They do □« attempt to prove this; hm they perpetually intin- 
uale it. They dcsigtiate the education which their opponents rccnmniend 
as 3 mere spelling book education. They assume It as undctilable, that iljc 
question is betxveen a profound knowledge ot Hindoo and Arabian litera¬ 
ture and iciencE on the one side, and u superficial knowledge of the rudi¬ 
ments of English on the other. This is not merely an assumption, but an 
assumptiod cooimry to all reason and experience, Wc know that for¬ 
eigners of all oaiions dfj leam our language sullicicntly to have access to 
all the most abstruse knowledge which it contains, sufficiently to relish 
even the nrorc delicate graces of our most idiomadc wriiers. There are in 
this very town natives who are quite competent to diiifu ss political or 
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sdenufiE: ciuesiiom with flticncy and precisifm In the Engluh kmgua^e, I 
have heard the very question on which I am now writing diseitssed by 
native gtntlemca with a lihcraliiy ajul an intelitgtncx which would do 
credit to any tnember of the Cr>niinirtce of Public ii'i$truction. Indeed it 
is unusual to find, even in the literary circic* of the conrineni, any for¬ 
eigner who cari express hUnsdf in English with ti> much facility and 
cnmcLtncss as we find in niiitiy Hindixis, Nobody, ] $up[x)se, will contend 
that English is so dilhculr to u Hindoo as Greet to an Englishman. Yet 
an intclligeni English youth, in a much smaller number of years than 
our unfortunate pupils pass at the Sanicrii College, becomes able to read, 
in enjoy, and even to imitate, ncji unhappily, the composiiioiis of rhe best 
Greek authors, Ecss tluiit hiilf tlie time which enubies an English rauth 
lo read Herodotus and Sophocles ought to enable a Hindoct to read Hume 
and Wilion. 

To sum up what 1 have laid. I think it clear that we are not fettered 
by the Act of Parliameni of 1813; that we arc not tettered by any pledge 
expressed or implied: that we are free to employ our funds as we dionse- 
that we ought to employ them tn irajrliing what U best worth knowing: 
that English is better worth knowing than Sanscrit or Arabic: that the 
natives are desirous to be taught English, and are not desirous to be 
taught Saitscnt or Arabic; that Jidtlier as the tajigtiages nf law*, nor as 
die languages of religion, have the Sanscrit and Arabic any peculiar claim 
to our engagement; that it U possible m make natives of this country 
thoroughly good English scholars; and that to this end our efforts might 
to be directed. 

In one jxiint f fully agree with tJie gcndcaien to whoje general vietvs 
t um opiwsed, ! fed with them, that it is impossible for os, with tiur lun- 
ited means, to aitempi 10 educate the body o£ the people. We must at 
present do our best to form a ciiis w'hw may be inierpretcrs between uj 
and the tnillinns ivliom we govern; a class of persons, Indian in blood 
•ind nmlor, but English in taste, in opinbiu^ in morals, and in intellccu To 
that class wc may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of liic cnuniry. 
to enrich iluise dialects with terms of science txirrawed from the Western 
itumcnckiture, and to render them by degrees lit vehicles for lamvcying 
knowledge to the great mass of the population. 
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chapter XXII 



THE RENASCENCE OF 
HINDUISM 


Juii [he Muilim conqucsc hiid iniecced a fresh streism of religious 
into die veia^ of Hindu fockty^^ so the BKitdi conquest br^night 
with tt new views of ihc worlil, iind Qjd, Confronted with the 
message of Islaxo diat all bdirvef3 arc equal in the sight of ihcir Makers 
religious leaders like Kabir and Ninak had coinc forth in che fifteenth 
and sixtrcdth cennmea lo traiisiatc this teaching into traditiunaJ tiindu 
termsH SimiLiriy in the nijictccirtb century 4 scries of creative individnalj 
emerged from the rants ot Hindu society to respond tu the combined 
chaUenge of ChiistiJin religious ideas and of modern %Vestcrn ratioodist 
and utilitarian thought. 

The rcndsecncc of Hinduism grew qul of die favotabte conditions cte- 
aicd by the new rulers of [hdin. The rstablishmcni of bw and order 
under British administrauun provided Hind us with ^ unprcecdciiECtl 
opportunity tn Itnprcjvc ibcir position vis-^-vis their futincf rulers^ the 
Mtulinu. While the latter remained resentful of (and io a certain extent 
disirusLcd by) die new conquerors, cdneared Hindus entered the service 
of the Christian power in gniwing numbers. They studied Lfiglisli, read 
enthu^asticahy the classics of English literature, and became virtually 
die Anglidzed Indians Macauby had ini ended them to becX 3 me. 

Some Hindus became Chrisciansv others clung stubbornly to orthodoxy» 
while a third group tried lo combine tile best features of both religions. 
Rammohun Roy carefully distinguished between English virtues and 
Hnglidi errors* and defended Hinduism against the criticisms of the 
mtssjonaiies as vigorously as he challenged the orthodos to abandon its 
cxcresoeucei. Rammohons policy of war on two fronts $ti the key time 
for laicr champions of Hiuduism against Christianity. The more deeply 
tho were imbued by English education with a humamtartan outlook, 
the more keenly sensitive they became when faced with the missionaries' 
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ch;irgt chat Hinduism was a pagan and idobtmut teligioii^ laden wiih 
bari>arDUS ctisiomi. In order w defend Hinduism, ihcxefurep they first liLid 
tu Tc/urm itp 

The SaniJi remained for %wo generations after Rammohun 

Roys death the focus ol clToits to purify Hinduism and to immunise it 
against the Christian virus by a partial incorpciration of Christian ideas 
and practices. Dcbcndranlth Tagore first strengthened the Samafa cor- 
pomie warship and noble monotheism. Next Keshub Chundcr Sen used 
revivalist sermons and Brahma oiiisionariea Ui spread a gospel which 
became so elosc to Chrisibn in tU content that his conversion wax 
thought imminent. TIk initiaiivc then passed to Sw^mT DaySnanda, who 
based his radical social reforms cntirtly on the aiuhority of the Wdas. 

Amid tlie liubhub nf these seif^onsclous efforts co cheek the advance 
of Christian influence, Hindu society suddenly discovered in its midst a 
genuine saint and mystic. In the end, Sri Ramalcrishna's simple devotion 
to the tradidonai concepts and deities of his faith proved a more dleciivc 
force than all the oratory of his predecessors. As ftsus was followed by 
Saini Paul, Ramakrishna had dynamic Swatnl Vivekinanda to preach 
his ^^GospeJ'^ to India and to the world. 

The Hindu respojise to the Christian cballcngc h^d now' come full 
circlt tom resistance, dirough defente by imitatioiu to proud sdf- 
confidcncE* In large p^rt, the mounting pressure of Western secular 
institutions and missionary activity on Hindu society w-as respoiisEide for 
solidifying the Hindu stand as the nineiccfiih cciittiry progressetL At the 
same time* the attention and praise which classioal Indian thought was 
receiving from a hoxt of Europtan scholars added considerably m the 
momentum of the Hindu revival. Many Westernized Indians first took 
Iijicrcsi in the B/iag^t^ad G$ti and the story til the Buddha on making 
their acquaititance in Sir Edwin Arnoldpoetic English transbtKins. 
Their scif-confidence turned to pride when they lead the diaum of 
Pn>fcs5or ^^J3c Miillcr, England's fomcinosT Sansknrist, that in India 
. . the human mind has most fully devebped some of its chniecjit gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life." ^ 

Even more cjiamtaging were the gfomng numbers of Europeans who 
rciecicd WciLern dvilizatinn and became rabid partisans of Indian cul¬ 
ture. Iti 1875 the Russian Madame Blavatsky and the American Odond 
^ F* Mjj: Mullctr Cm If Cfi?, p. 4 
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Olcaii founded the Thcosophical Society^ which lield reiiicarnaiion^ 
kjrma, and other Hindu or Buddhist conceptions as cci^trat docinncs. In 
iSSi they moved the headquarters of the Society to Adyar+ Madras. Mrs. 
Annie Bcj.int, the ScKiety's next leader^ made India her perinanent home 
from onward, and look such a prominent pan in [ndian politics 
chat in 1917 she became President of the Indian Nation.^] Congrtss^dic 
fifth and last Britisher to receive this honor. Then came Irish-knri Mar¬ 
garet Noble. VivekananAi's most fervent disciple, who setded in Calcuita, 
took the name of Sister NiveflLiS (i.e^ the dedicated one), and made a 
deep impression on Bengali thought and culture in the first decade of tliii 
century, 

III the last analysis, however, Eurnpean influcnccs^vhether friendly 
or hosEile^^f nctessiiy played hut a sccnrtdary role in the renascence of 
Hinduism, li was primarily through the effons of a series ui devout .ind 
devoted men that this ancient religion was able to recover in iuch a 
remarkable manner the deepest sources of its original inspiration. Even 
thnugh their efforts pKmarily affected only the Western-educated (a tinv 
fraction of the total mass of Hindu societythis minority ne^'enhdes^ 
possessed an ittfiuence far greater th.m its numbers would indicate. For 
they pmvidttl the leaders of the fmuns-thc Tagores and the Gandhis— 
whose understanding of ihcir Hindu heniagc was decisively shaped by 
that galaxy of rcligbus thinkers who had preceded them tn the nineteenth 
century. 


DEBENDRANATH TAGORE: RE^CREATOR 
OF THE BRAHMO SAMA) 

Tlic influence of R^mmohuo Roy 00 succeeding generations was kept 
alive by the Brdltmo Sama] Ohe Society of (.Tod). the rchgious society he 
had founded in i 3 j 8 . After Roy^s death in England, his close friend 
Dwlrkanath Tagore, one of India** first entrepreneurial capitalisu^ gave 
tlie Itiile group his financial siippon. but its ntimbcfs dwindled steadily. 
Meanwhile, Dwarkanath's eldest son Debcjidran^th (1817^1905), who 
used to pby in fUmmohim’s yard as a U»y in Calcurta, had started a small 
assocjatian of bis own which met monthly to discuss rdigioiu questiom. 
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In EfebcndranL'iih merged his grpup with the rcnuiant of Ramniohun 
Roy's* presenting the original name but injcciing a new ipirii into the 
older organistation. 

UniJcr I>cbeiidninath's devested leadenhlp^ the Brahrrtu Samaj auracied 
number* of Bengal's ablest young men, many of them belonging like 
himself to the brahman caste. Their spiritual eenter was the common 
Worship of the one true GocL Like RumiTKkhun Roy» the Brahmos (as they 
came to be colled) opposed both the idolatry of popubr Hinduism and 
the tactics of the Christiaii missionaries. Dehendranath recoimii in his 
AtUohiography an Incident which iilustrates his steal in dcfcnj;e of puri¬ 
fied Hinduism. Hearing that graduates of mis^iun schools were becoming 
converts to Christianity^ he called a mass meeting of the leadmg Hindu 
citizens of CaJcuita and raised mlhcient funds to start a free schuoj for 
their children henceforward the tide of Christian cuiiversion was 
siemmeth" he wrote, '‘and the designs of the missionaries were knocked 
on the hcad/'^ 

Ai heart* Dcbciidraiiath's nature waj more devotional than combative. 
When hi* fiery young dJsciple, Keshub Chmider Sen, split the Samaj by 
instating that Br.1hmj>s discontinue wearing the sacred thread used by 
high-caste Hindus, Debendraiiath withdrew from active leadership of his 
remaining followers and spent miiny month* traveling to places of pil- 
grimflge or meditztting in the Himalaya*. Hb piety ihroughotn bis long 
lift tamed him the honorific title of Maharshi, '*thc great sage.'" 

Ill addiiioti to his work jn strengthening the BrJihmn Sama} Deben- 
dranith continued the work, started by Rammohun RoVt redisco^'er- 
ing and reviving Hindu monotheism. To find an authoritative scriptural 
canon for the SamSi he sent four students to Banaras^ eneb assigned in 
leurn one of the four Vedas* The results of their rcsearchci being iiiDon- 
cluiive, Debendranath came increasingly u> rely on pcr^tmal imtiition a* 
his 4Utliority and even composed a cnecd and 5 sacred book for the use 
of Brahmos. The lofty theism and deeply devotional spirit of these dneu^ 
menrs seem to spring from the same blend of Opauishajdic and CJiristian 
irtspsratiuCLs we find in the wriiings of Rammohuo Roy, Dcbcndranath 
Tagrire's cojnribution to the FCvStalizadon of Hinduism was iherefore a 
happy combination of preserving and of adding creatively to its best 
traditions. 
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DEBEJ^DRANATH TAGORE 

The Conflict Bett^een Sansi{rh$c and Western Education 

Ocbcadiandth {clLi in hit Auivbiograf^hy the sicry of hh ttilrch For rcHgioiu 
Tht blowing jmsage ihc Vf^y In whkh he rcooLvcil the ap^ 

parent i:ipn(lk;t between the two inuikctual irnditiiam in tvhich he wa^ edu- 

cuM- 

(Frotn De^^ndraMih Tagore, ^-luiaifiogmpky^ pp. ^10] 

As on the one hand there were my Sanskrit studies in the search ofter 
iniih, so on the other hand there Engltshp [ had read numerous Eng¬ 
lish works on philosophy* But witli aJl this, the sense of emptiness of 
mind remained just the same> nothing could heal it, my heart wav being 
oppressed by that gbom of sadness and feeling iif unrest. Did subjection 
to nature comprise the whole of man's existence? ! asked. Then indeed 
arc we undone. The might ot this monster is indomitable. FirCp at a touch, 
reduces evcrjihing to ashes. Put out to sea in a vessel, w^hirtpools will 
drag you down to the bottom, gales will ihrow you into dire distress. 
There is escape from rhe clutches of this Nattire-fiend* If bowing dowm 
to her decree be our end and then indeed arc we undone. What can 
we Iwjpc for, whi:»m can sve trust? Again I thougJit, as things are reflected 
on a photographic plate by the rays of ihe sun^ so are matcrinl c^jccts 
manifested to the mmd by the scrtsei, this is what is caBcd knowledge. Is 
there any richer way but this of obtaining knowledge? These were the 
suggestions that Western philosophy had brought to my mind. To on 
aihasc this is enough, he does not want anything beyond nature. But 
how could I rest fully satLsIied with this? My endeavor was to obtain 
God* not through blind faith but by the light of knowledge. And being 
unsuccessful in this+ my mentai struggles increased from day to day. 
Sometimes 1 thought [ could live mi longer. 

Suddenly, as I thought and thought, a flash as of lightning broke 
ihmugh this darkness of dcspondcjKy. t saw that knowledge of the ma¬ 
terial world ts burn of the senses and the obiccts of sight, sound, smell, 
touch, and taste. But cognher with this knowledge, 1 am also cn.ible<I 
to know that [ am die knower, Simultanfously with the facts of seeing* 
toudiing, smelling, and thinking, ] oJhi come to know that it is I wlu> 
sec, touchy smelh and think. With the Vriowlcdge of objects comes the 
knowledge of the subicctH with the knowledge of the body cornel the 
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kaowlcdgc of ihc spirii within, [t wai after a prolonged search for cruth 
that I found thi^ bit of lighu it a ray of stiashine had fallen on a place 
full of extreme darkness. [ now realized that with ihc knowledge of the 
oilier world we come lu know ouj inner self. After thii^ die more I 
thought over it, the more did 1 recognize the sw^y of wisdom operating 
throughout the wltolr world* For ujt die sun and moon rise and at 
regular intervals, for us ihc wind and rain arc set in motion in the proper 
seascJiiis. All these combine to fulfil the one design of preserving our life, 
Who.se d^ign is this? It ainnot be the design of matter^ it must be the 
design of mJnd^^ Therefore this universe is propelled by the power of an 
imelligcnt being. 

[ saw that the Childs as soon as born^ drinks at its mother^s breast. Who 
taught it to do this? He aione^ who gave it life. Again who put love 
inio tilt moiher^s heart? Who but He that pui milk into her breast. He 
is that God who knows all our wants, whose rule tbc universe obeys. 
When my injnd''s eye liad opened thus far, die elouib of grief were in J 
great measure dispelled. I felt somewhat ronsided. 

One day^ while thinking of these thinp I suddenly recalled how\ long 
ago^ in my early youth, I had once realized the Infinite as manifested in 
tbc infinite heavens. Again I turned my gaze inwards this infinite skyi 
studded with Innumerable stars and planets^ ant! s:iw the eternal God* 
and felt that this glory was Hi a. He b infinite wisdom. He from whnm 
we have derived thb limited knowledge of ours, and this bc«Jy^ its re- 
ccpucle, is Himnetr withnui form. He is without body or senses* He did 
not shape this universe with his hands. By His will alorie did He bring 
it into cKistcncc. He b neither the Kali* or Kalighai^^ nor the family 
Skaigram,^ llius was bid the axe at the nxn of idobtiy, 

Tht Call to Renundaiion 

Had he foiloui'ed in hts lather's foomepa, Debendranath ctmkJ have beoimc 
one of Zadu'^s weattbicsi men. But his innermost desire was to seek salvatian 
through (he traditional path of rcniutebnojl. 

I From Dcbendranlth Tagore^ Auiobiography, p, 41 j 

Nfy father was in Engbud. Tbc task of managing hts various affairs 
devolved upon me. But [ was not able to attend to any business raattera 

* Kifi—tile GtfVat GdddcM. *The temple ef K131 in Cb Imm ■ Tlfe tunil^ idd. 
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properly. My £ulKirdindte$ used to 6 o all rhe work, I was only eoncerped 
with the Vedas^ the Vcdjinu* religion, GcmI and the ultimate goal nf life, 
I was not even able to stay quietly in the luiiLse. My spirit of miuneiatbit 
became deeper under all this sticiis of mttk. 1 felt no inclination to be¬ 
come the owner of all this wealth. To renounce everything and wander 
about afone^ this was the desire that reigned in my hGan+ Imbued wjdt 
His love 1 would roam in such bnely places ihjii nape would know; J 
would sec His glory on land and waser, wx>ulcl witness His mercy in 
djffereric dimes, would feel His proieuive power In foreign countries^ m 
danger and peril; in this enthusiastic iramc of mind 1 could no longer 
tLay at home« 

A Dccisii/^ Dream 

When his father died, Debendranath was faced with the choice of performing 
the cuitonujy Hindu funeral rites, in which offerings are made to various 
gods, or of rcfiuiniiag true to his vow to Fenounec idolatry* The decision came 
to him in this dream, whose conclusiiiii gives m a good insight Into the Hindu 
cQQceptiDTis of rdJgioD and iiliiij piety. 

I From E^bcn draiiSib Tagore, AuiitAmgfitphy, pp 

Whkh would triuinph, the w-mrld nr relsgton?—fjrw could not tell—this 
svas what worried mc_ My constant prayer ro Ginl was '^Vouchsiife 
strength unto my weak heart, be Thou my refuge."* All these sn.ticdei 
and troubles would not let me sleep at night, my head feh dazed cm the 
pillow, 1 wotild now dozt oS and again wMke up. It was as if I Avas 
sleqiing on the borderbnd between waking and deeping. At such a 
rime some one came to me in the dark and said **Get up/^ and I at once 
sat up. He said '"Get out of bed"' and I got up- be said '"follow mt'* and 
] frrlloAved. He went down ihe steps leading out of the inner apartments^ 

I did the same and came out into the courty'ard with Itim. We stood 
before the from door. The durwans* were sleeping. My guide touched 
the door, and the two wings flesv open at once. 1 went otii w^ith him into 
the sirtxi in front of the house. He seemed to be a shadowlike form. I 
could not see him clearlyp hut felt myself constrained to do immediately 
whatever lie bade me. From thence he mourned up upwarils to the sky^ 

1 also loUrrwed him, austen of stars and planets were shedding a bright 

* DoOtkHfKOs 
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lustre, right .ind Jefi jud in froni pf me, and t was pa5^si^g tlirough them. 
On the way I emceed a sea of mist, where the stars and pLincts were no 
longer visible. After traversing the mist fbr some distance { ciune ii[Kui a 
still lull moon, iiJtc a small island in tba< vapomiu ocean. ITte nearer I 
c.ime the Larger grew that muon. Ii no longer appeared round, but fl.it 
like our earth. The upparition went and stood on that earth, and I did 
likewise. The ground was all of white marble. Not a single hjadc of 
grass was there—no Iknvcrs, no fruit. Only that hire white pbin strcichod 
all around. The moonlight there was not derived from the sun. It shone 
by virtue of iu own light. The mys of the sun cuuJcl riot penetrate the 
surrounding mist. Its tnvji light was very soft, like die shade we have in 
the daytime, llie air was pleasing Ui the senses. Jn the course of my jour¬ 
ney across this plain I emered one of its cities. All the houses and all the 
siroels were of white marble, not a iinglc soul was ui be seen in the clean 
and bright and polished streets. No ituisc was to be beard, everything was 
calm and peaceful. My guide entered a house by the road and went up 
to the second floor, ] also went with him, I found myself in a spacious 
fooffi, in which there were a table and some chairs of white marble. He 
told me CO sit down, and 1 iit down in one of the chairs. The phantom 
then vanished. Nobody else was there. I sat silent in diat silent roDm; 
shortly afterwards tjic curtain of one of the doors in front of the room 
was drawn aside and my mother appeared. Her hair was dmvti, just as 1 
had seen it on the day of her death. When she died, 1 never thtraght rhai 
she was dead. Even when I came back from the burning ground after 
performing her funeral ceremonies, I could not believe that she was dead. 

I felt sure that she was still alive. Now J !hw that living mother of mine 
before me. She said “J wanted to see thee, so I sent for tbce. Hast thou 
rcuUy became tme who has knnwn Brahma? Sanctified is the fciniiJy, 
lulftlled is the mothers desire. On seeing her, and ticaring these sweet 
words of hers my slumber gave way bcibre a Hood of joy, I found myself 
Still tossing on my bed. 

TAc* Bra/imo S^lmd} and hs Rtf/aiwn to Orthodor HinduUm 

After Keshub Chundcr Sen had (ecedetl from the Samaj, taking the minority 
of Brahmos with him, Debendranaih prooouitred in the foUawing mei- 
lage on "gradualiim" in matters of social reform. 

iFium DebeodHnath Tagore. AuiolfingrapAy, pp. 
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Wir tiTt worshipers o£ Bnihfn;i« liter SupDf^nnc In thij we Ate :tL one 

with OrthudoTc Hindui&m, for jU our deebnt wiili one ?oicc the 

supremacy of the worship of Brahma* enjoining image worship for the 
help of those who are incapable of grasping the liighcst Truth, 

Our first point of rii&tinction ts in the penitive aspect of our creed 
wherein worship is defined as tonsistlng in *'Loving Him and doing the 
worts He bveth"—this at once differennates us from alt religions and 
creeds which postubte a special or verbil revelation ur whciein definite 
forms^ riteSi or ceremonials are deemed essential one way or the other. 

The negiUlve aspect of our creed which prohibits the worship of any 
created being or thing as the Creator further distingiiishcs us from all who 
are addicted to the worship of avatars or incamatinns or w'ho believe in 
the necessity of mediators, iymbols» or idojs of any description. 

We base our faith on the fundamcmal truths of religion, attested by 
reason and conscience and refuse to permit man^ b.ioki or image to stand, 
in tile way of die direct communiofi of our soul w'idt the Supreme Spirit. 

Ttiis message of the Brahma Sam^j in the abstract docs not materially 
differ from the doctrines of the pure theistic bodies all the world over. 
Viewed historically and socLally^ however the Br^mo Samij has the 
further distinction of being the bearer of this message to the Hindu petv 
pic. This was the idea of its founder Ram Mohun Roy^ this points to the 
duty incumbent upon all BfAhni.os of today* and will serve as the gtiiding 
priftciplr in tlie selection of texts, forms, and ceremnniais as aids to the 
rehginus Ufe. 

We are in. and of the great Hindu community and ir devolves upon us 
by example and precept to hold up as a beacon the liighcst truths of the 
Hindu shastras. En their light must wc purify our heritage of cuainnts^ 
usages, rites, and ceremonies and adapt them in the needs of our con- 
science and our community. Bui wc must beware of prf>ceeding too fast 
in maiters of social change, lest we be separated from the greater br^dy 
whom would guide and upUfu 

W'hilc we should on no account allow any consideration of country, 
caste* or kinship to prevent our aciions heing comisient with our faith* 
we must make every allowance for, and alls tain from^ persecuting or 
alienating those who think differendy from us. Why sh^luld we needlessly 
wound the feelings of our parents and ciders by desecrating on image 
which they regard with the highest reverence, when all that put 
science can demand of m Ls lo refrain from its adoration? 
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Thr Steering* of ih\i middle courge i$ by no me^ns an eaty laskp but 
during my long cxpcncncc 1 Jmve been led greatly m hope for a brighter 
future by the syJupaLhctic rcsjxjnjc at put ordifKJosc hreEhjcn to the idea] 
held up before tbem^ The arnuum of oanformity nowadays ex|iceted by 
even the most orthodox, demands so little of us ihai a liidc tact and 
common sense wilt in most eases be sutikieiii to obviate nil friction* 
Nevertheless, grciU as are the claims of our land add our people, we 
must iwvcr forget that we art Brahmes lim, nnd Indidm or Hindus after¬ 
wards. We must on no account depan from otir vow of renaunemg the 
wrjrship of images and incarnatEonSp which is of the essence of our rcla- 
gion. It is a sound policy on our part to sink otir minor diflencncea, but on 
matters of prineipje no compromise U possible^ Our Mnihcrlaiid is dear 
to us> bur Religion h dearer^. Qrabma is dearest of all, dearer ifoin son, 
dearer than riches^ supreme over everything else. 


A Fdrx^wAl Mesrage to Hit Fallow^rt 

In 1M9P thinking ihat he wa\ jihout to die^ DebuidracLath set down eighteen 
prineiptes for hb foilnuxn, Gnnliiiied in this deeument we find Iwth the 
Christian cinphasis on brotherly love ind the Hindu cancepdon of the relation¬ 
ship between Almttn and The Sanskrit icsis of passages in quotilJoji 

inarks have been emitted. 

[From Debrndranlih Tagort* Autoifi^grapky, pp. 

Dearly Belostd Brethren, 

‘'Be ye united logcrlverj speak ye in unity; united knrw ye each the 
heart of the other. Aa the gods of old wyth one mind received each his 
Eiflering due^ even so be ye of one miiidf" 

"Harmonifius may your dlorti be, and harmonious yoiu tlmught^ and 
lieart^ that beauicoui Peace may dwcjl ia your midst!"' "Live ye all one 
in heart and speech*"* This loving blessing and benediction which I have 
just expressed in Vedk words^. ii is meet ye should keep well ia view, in 
the midst of the world’s wranglings and [ars* If to thb end ye folbw the 
way, then sliait ye become gainers of yotir end* This ivay is the way of 
unity'. If ye ftjilDw this way, aU co mem ions shall depart from amongst 
you. Peace shall rdgn, and the BrUhmo rcligitm shall have triumph, 
t. The Brahma rdigion is a spirituil religion* Its seed-truth ii this: 
By the soul shall thou know the Supreme Soul. When God is seen in 
the souk then, mdecd, vs He seen everywhere. The dearest dweJIing-pIacc 
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qf Him who \& the tool itf jL ihk cornplc5£iiy* the One Sovereign of nil 
diis univenj, h ihr sold ol man. It ye know not the souJ, then all is 
em|Hy* The soul is of the knowledge of Cod. 

z. In this body dwells the souk and within iu in the pure refulgence 
of ^pirituitl consdousneiSn the pure, liodile^ Supreme Soul is to be seen. 
With mind und body subdued, unattached to all outtvard things, even- 
minded in sorrow and joj\ sdf-contamed, iht Supreme Soul ts lo be 
viewed. Thii is sjhritunl union. When wills love ye arc united in ihii 
spiritual uniort, ye shall he delivered from ail dn and shall attain the 
steps of salvation. After de^^ih, ihc tvidy will be left here, hut, unlEcd in 
this spiritutd union, the soul shall dwell with the Soul Supreme for ever. 

3. As for the hettlih of the body ye partake of your regular daily meals, 
so for the soul's health the worship of God must be performed every day* 
The worship of God is the soul's siistcmincc* 

4* '^Loving Him and the doing of deeds pleasant in His sight, this, 
indeed, is His worship."' Thu Brahina^ wlto is beyond Time aJid Space, 
and who yei pervades Tune and Space, the Witness of alk Truth, Wis* 
dom^ and lufiniiy—knowing Him to be the SouPs Ruler, and the Heart's 
Lord—adore Hiin every day with bvc, and. for the gcjod of the ivorld^ he 
engaged in the performance of w«srka of righcenusness svhieJi are pleasing 
in His sight. Never diisevcr these two ever-united limbs of God’s worship. 

5. Let only that be done svhich promiueth well-being. Do no evil to m 
evikdoer. If any shuuk! work unrightcuusness, it should 1101 be fei|uited 
by unrtghieotisncss. A1 ways be rrghteious. Evil sliuuld l>c DVereomc hy 
grN)d, and unrighieuusness by righteousness. 

6. Contend with no one. Restrain anger; and, imbued with love and 
charity^ behave justly to all. Let love be tliy rule of conduct with regard 
to nihcrs+ 

7. By day and night instruct you riel ves^ovem yourselves—and accept 
righieousness as the end of exigence For him who can subdue hh hean 
and senses, there remains no cause for sorrow and luffcring. For him 
who cannot restrain himself thcfc is auHering on every side, 

8* He who daimh the good of mankind must look on others as he 
looks on himself. Is behoves ihee to bve shy neighbor, since it pleases thee 
to be loved by htjm, and to avoid giving pain by hatred, sini^ it causes 
thee pain to Ik hated by anndier, TIius in all things shah thou deal with 
odim by comparing them with thyself; for as pleasure and pain affect 
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the^ so do they ii fleet aJI creatures. Such conduct alone is die means of 
attaining weli-bcing. 

9. He who adores Gfxl and loves man is a iaini. Such a man never 
rejoices in finding fault with men. for man Is beloved of him. He is pained 
by the sight of a fault in oihcn, atid lovingly d«s he bbor for its correc¬ 
tion. He loves man js man; and owing to that love, is pleased by the 
dght of good, and grieved by the sigiii of evil in man. Therefore he Js 
unable to proclaim foe faults of others with rejoicing. 

m. The saiisfoctfon of the inner spirit, or, in other words, a good con- 
seiciKe, IS the unfailing fruit of the practice of righteousness. In this favor 
of conscience is felt the favor of God. If the inner spirit is sattsfiefo all 
sufferings cease. Without tliE praaice of righteousness, the inner spirit is 
never satisfied. Tlie mind may find enjoy-ment in the pleasures of die 
world, but if the conscience is diseased, then even the height of worldly 
hhss twcomes valueless. Therefore, by the practice of righteousness, yc 
shall preserve a clear conscience, and ye shall abandon all things whereby 
the s-itiifaction of the spirit may be mjrrcd- 

II. Yc shall seek the practice of righteousness id foe utmost of your 
power. If, after the cisercisc of all your power, ye fail to attain the end, 
y« ye shall actpiirc merit ibercby, (foes not reckon what portion of 
His infijiuc work is performed by individuals. Let every one use foe 
[wwers given him, without reservation; this is God's ordinance. 

li. Yc shall afoure sinful thoughts, sinful speech, and sinful acts. Those 
who do not sin tri thought, word, deed, or judgmcni*^ch saints truly 
practice austerity; not those who mortify the fiesh. Tlicrcfore, abslaiaing 
rnim sm. engage m good works. Feraevering on the road of righteous^ 
ness, yc shall cam your livelihood, 

II. If, by pcrseverence on the road of righteousness, ye are completelv 
enst duwn. even then yc shaU not turn your fooughts to unrightcow 
means, Protc« dharma with your lives, and dharma ivlE protect you 
14. Not father or mother, nor wifo or child, nor friend or relation, 
remain* as our stay in the nc« world. Righteousness alone remains. Alone 
a man is born afone he dies, alone he enjoys the good fruits of his rights 
«us SCO, and alone he suffers foe evil cotuttjucncei of his bad deeds 
Fnent^ leaving on the earth his body like a «ock or «one, mm awav 
tiom hun; but righicousncss follows him whirher he goefo. Thcrefoni, 
yc slialJ, step by step, acquire righteousness, wfrich shall be your stay. 
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Dhdrmo U our frii!nd in this wortdf i^nd tlhiirma is the guide to ihc uext. 

''Dl'turim is as honey unto all LTcatiircsr 

ijp “Nol by wcaltht fior by diildrrn, nor by works, hut by inundation 
ulontt is immonality aUaiuciL*’' Rcnmidation b nni the lenundation of 
the world by becoming an anchorite* dwcEling in the wildcrncsst but 
dwelling at home, and living in the world, all lusts of the bean should be 
cast out. 

''When ail lusts that dwell in the heart of man are cast out* then die 
mortal becomes immortal, and even on eairh atiains God/" 

ifi. With all diligence shall ye cherish your wives and children and 
relations;^ but^ being yoiirselves free from desire^ remain ajiattached to 
the fruit of your acts^ and then ye $hall be able to mount the steps of salva¬ 
tion. God’s own love furnishes the most perfect example* See how mind¬ 
ful He is of the interests of the world. He never forgets to give hxkl e^en 
to a single worm or Insect, Even in the bowels of arid mountaini^ He 
supplies nourishment to bving creatures. Yet He kecp« nothing for Him¬ 
self. He is alw'ays giving to alb and never receives- By the light of this 
example, ye, too, forgetting yourseivex, shall be vowed to work for the 
good of I he wxirld. Being united to Him, ye shall perform the duties of 
life, lliJi which ye shall know to be His command, ye must obey with 
your lives. That which ye shall know to be agauut His will, ye shall 
shun like pobon. If thus, forgetful of seif, ye perform His svork, ihen be 
sure He wnll not forget you, with gratitude receive ii ^ plenty, tn what¬ 
ever condition He may place you, with that be comented. In seasons of 
prosperity* live in obedience to Him; and* in scasans of adversity^ take 
refuge in Him* and ye shall iint Ire perplexed. At the lime of action* act 
resting in Him; at the time of rest, rest even in Him, This body will move 
about on eanhj but your souls ^vill be united with Him* Even in death 
there is no dissolution of this union. 

17. Blessed is that soul w-hicht sclf-iubducd* freed from $m and im¬ 
purity like ihe mwn from the shadow of eclipse, and casting off the pride 
of Hesh, can rat in the Supreme Soul. Thai soul is nor cast down by dis¬ 
ease, is not frightened by death; it sees from here the abode of God^ to it 
the donr of the Infinitude of progress is opened* and before it milHfins cm 
millions of heaveiM shine forth* On thb side is the billowy w-orld of 
change* on ihe other side the Peaceful Abode of Godi in die middle God 
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Himself, tike s bridge, preserves the position of both, Ncuher day nor 
niglu^ nor dcarh^ disei^sep or sorrow* nor good or evil dccdi h able to trosa 
ihii bridge. All kinds of slit fall hick from thcre^ Sin has no power itt the 
Sinless Abode of Bruiima. The liber.^tcd soul* leaving behind him ihe stn 
and sorrow of this world, attains the Abode of Brahma:, beyond this 
world* There the blind cease to be blind- the sin-stricken beconie free 
from sinj for the Abode of Brahma U for ever resplendent; to ihai 
splcndtir tliere is no end. 

i8. Folbwitig the previous teachings of BrahmaHiharjtMi^ t make you 
this offering of my last wotds. May ye realize k in your lives and main 
to everlasting salvalion—thii k eny prayer! 

Om—Peace* Peace* Peace* 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN AND THE 
INDlANlZATION OF CHRISTIANITY 

The stormy career of KcsJbub Chunder Sen ^ encompassed both the peak 
and the later decline of the influence of the Brahmo Sumaj on Indian 
intdlectual life. With his grtai energy and oraiorical skill he brought to 
Fidfkimctu ihc openness to Cliifsiian inspiration of Ramnaohitn Roy and 
the imuiiiDiibi doctrine of DebendmnSth Tagore. Vet hia ve^y enthusi¬ 
asm svas his undoing, for by the time of his death he had shattered the 
SamSj into three separate orgaidzalions, and damaged iis prestige ir- 
rcv^^dbly, 

iCeshiib's grandfather was a contemporary and friend of Ramjnnhun 
Roy^ but did not share the great reformer s ideas on religina* The Sen 
family was one of tile most Westernized in Bengaip and young Iveshub 
grew up speaking English more (luently than Bcfigali. His career as a 
studeni at die Hindu College was marred by his failtirc in mathematics, 
but he took great in teres t in philosophy and ethics* At nineteen hii reli- 
gbiu 5[drii found its natiinil odait in die Brihmu Samaj, Within a short 
time Res huh had become Pcbcridranuih’s most beloved disciple. When 
he was excommunicated by bb own family for having taken his wife to 

^ Or Ktttub Chuhdni ^0. 
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a Brihmd ceremony, Keshub founcl ihcker la tbc home of tus religious 
teacher. 

With unquenchable energy, Kc^hub threw into tbc activities 

of ihe Brahmo Samaj, founding discussion groups and schools, organizing 
famine rdief* advocating remarriage for widows and education for young 
women, writing rdigious tracts, anti giving sermons. His fiery oratory in 
fluent English stirred educated audiences in many parts of India^ espe¬ 
cially in ikimbay, and branches cd the Sama^ sprang up in cities beyond 
the borders of BeiigaL 

Keshub's zeal for social reform carried him far beyond the modcniic 
position taken by Dcbcndranath. The tw o finally parted in 1H65 over the 
wearing of the sacred thread and Keshub set up an indepcndciu orgno- 
izadon which hr named the Rriihmo Samai of India. From this I'oint nn, 
his faith in inspiration as the guide to action grew more pronounced, En 
another and more fatal fission took place within his own movement. 
Despite his [uolonged advocacy of a minimum age fur BriihiTiii marriages^ 
and bis opposition to idolatry, be was persuaded 10 marry bis thirteen- 
ycar-otd daughter to a Hindu prince, fechng that such was the will of 
God- Scandblizcd by this betrayal of his previous principles, mon uf his 
followers uhandtjned him and set up a third grou|s^ the Siiilharnn (Gen¬ 
eral) BriihmG Sami!i]« 

In the Iasi jtars of his life Keshub experimented in synthesizing de¬ 
ments from the wxirld^s ma|or religions. Aldunigh he borrowed devotional 
and yi]^c pr^icticcs from Hinduism, he drew even mnre heavily on Chris¬ 
tian teachings and practices. The New Dispensation which he pro- 
daimed In iSjq appropriated much from the Christian church which 
it ditimed to supplant^ including among other things a tiirea revelation 
from Gt>d, apfi^dti* missionaries, tiuina^tk orders* and the doctrines df 
sin, salvalion, and the divinity of Christ. 

Of Keshub's work little remained afrer his death in 1SH4 at the age of 
fortyaine. Tlie flaming cnihuiiasm which had bunched him on so many 
enterprises, and the cltK|uent oratory w'hich electrified so many audiejiccs, 
left surprisingly few monuments. But the force of Eiis example was fch in 
Bengal for decades, and his methods—panicubriy his oratorical conquests 
iJid his synthesizing of Endian and Western idea*—have l>cen imitated 
by laier religious leaders and nationalist [>oUiiciajis alike. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 

En^h^isi^ISm 

Ttvo before (lij (Jeath Kalmb pcneifatiiiEly itunmcd up kls lutuK and 
the arul'itin into which it |md plunged him. 

IFfotn Moioouidjir, ii/e and Tfothinsf of KfsAub ChHndfr San, op. 
iS-lfiJ 


if I 3sk thee, O Self, in vi’hat erced wast thou bapiizcd in early life? The 
lelf answers in the tjaptism of fire. I am a worshiper of the religion of 
fire, ] am partial to the doctrine of enthusta.im. Ttt me a state of being 
on fire is the state of salvatiatj. My heart palpitates as soon .is i perceive 
any coldness in my life. When the bftdy becomes cold, it is death, when 
religion becomes cold, it is death alio, U may take time to know wlwthcr 
1 am a sitiner or not, but it is easy to know whether ] tm alive or dead; 
1 at once decide this by finding whether I am warm or cold. I live in the 
midsi of fire, ] Lvt, embrace, and ei[a!t fi«. Every sign of heat fills 
me with joy. hope, zeal. As soon as I fed the fire is losing its heat. I 
feel as if I would jump into the sea and drown myself. When I find that 
a man after five years of enthusiasm is getting to be lukewarm, I at once 
conclude he is on the highway of a sinful life, that before long death will 
tread on his neck. T have always fdt a cold cnndidoii to be a state of im- 
ptinty. Coldness and hell have always beep the same to my mind. Arotmd 
my own life, amund the society in which 1 lived. I always kept burning 
the flame of enthusiasm. When I succeeded in serving one l»dy of men, 

1 always sought anoiher Wy whom I might serve. When I sticeessfully 
worked in one department of life, 1 always sighed to work In other 
departments alstt. When 1 gathered truths from one set of scriptures, I 
have longed for others, and before finishing these I have looked out for 
others again, lest anything should become old or cold to me. This is my 
life that I am contitiually after new ideas, new acquirements, new enjoy¬ 
ments. 

Loyally to the British Nation 

Kfthub is™ nity taking thr wnitmcnts of hb tunc when he dccbml British 
rdc pmvideniial for India. His cunviclion that India had a reciprocal contribu- 
non to make to England wm ■ relatively new idea, and one which ww lo 
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utc on increasing wnpon&ncc in the niiiflnaliji era. Thii speech wa$ dc|i%'cred 
in Cikiiiiii in 1^177, shortly after Queen Victoria had assumed the title of 
Empress of Judin, 

I From ^Thilosophy ;tnd Msidnesi in Religion/* in Ktuhtih $i^*j 

Lnaarfj m tndm, pp, 333-26] 

Loy:iky sKunf an impersonal abstraction. It d^ands j person, and th;it 
|>crson is the sovereign, or the heud of the statc^ in H'hom la^v and consti¬ 
tutionalism arc visibly typified and represented. We are right then if oiir 
loyally means not only respect for latv and lite Parliamentir but pcr«>n*il 
attachment to Victoria, Queen of England und Eimpress of India. | Ap^ 
pbuse.} What makes loyalty so enthusiastic is not*, however, the presence 
of purely secular feelings, but of a strong religious sentiment- Ey loyalty 
1 mean faith in Providence. It es rlus faith which gives loyalty all itst siinc- 
tity and solidity* and establishes it in the individual bearE and in society 
as a holy pisssion* Do you not hclievc that there is God in history.^ Do you 
not recDgnliie the linger of special providcu.ee in the progresa of nation-s? 
Assuredly tlic record of British rule in India is not a chapter of profane 
historyp but of ccclesiaSEital history. [Cheers.] The book which Ireaw of 
the morab social, and religious advaitcemeut of our great country with 
the help of Western science, uuder the paternal rule of the British nation, 
is Indited a sacred book. There we sec clearly that it is Providence that 
rules India through Engbodn [Appliusc,] Were you present at the mag¬ 
nificent spectacle at Delhi* on the day of the assumpdon of the imperial 
title by oitr soycrdgii? Some men have complained ihni no religious cere¬ 
mony w^as olsservcd on the occasion, and indeed opinion is divided on this 
point. Noncj however, can gainsay the fact that the w'holc affair^ from be¬ 
ginning to end was a most solemn religious ceremony, and 1 rejoice I am 
privileged to say this in the prtserice uf our noble-hearted Viceroy» Was 
any devnui believer in Providence there? To him I apical. Lei him say 
whether the impenal assemblage was not a spectacle of deep moral and 
religious significance. Did not the eye of the faithful believer sec that God 
Himself suctched His righT hand and placed the Empress" crown upon 
Victoria’s head? (Loud cheers.] And did he not hear the Lord God say 
unto her: "Rule thy subjects with juscicc and iruth and mercy, according 
to the light given unto thee and thy advisers, and jet righteousness and 
peace and prosperity dwell in the Empire"? [Applause.] 

Would you characterize this sight and this sound as a visionary dream? 
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[s there no truih in the picture? Who deny thjt Victoria is an insim- 
mcEi[ in the hand& of Providence to elevate this degraded country' in the 
scale of nations, and that in her hands ihc lolemn trust has JaLely been 
most sfikmnly reposed? Giory then to Empress Victoria! [AppLiuse.j 
Educated countrymen» you arc bound to he loyal to your Divinely- 
appointed sovereign. Not to be loyal argues base ingraiitude and absence 
of faith in Pnividciicc. You arc hound to be loyal Id the British govern' 
rncni, thin came tn ymr rescue, as CSlod^s ambassador^ when your ooumry 
was sunk in ignorance and superstition and hopeless jejuncncss, and has 
since llficd you in youf present high position. This work is not of man, 
hue of God. and He has done it, and U tJoing it, thrmigh the British 
nation. As Hii chosen instruments^ then, honor your sovereign and the 
entire ruEng body with fervent loyalty, Tlir more loyal we are, the more 
we shall advance xvith the aid of our rulers in the path of moral, social, 
and political reform^tiun. India in her present fflllen condition seems 
destined to sil at the feet of England for many long ycats, to learn West¬ 
ern art and science. And, on the other hand, behold England aits at the 
feet of hoary-headed India lo iiiidy the ancient liieraturc of this Cfnjntry. 
[Applause,] All Europe seems to be turning her attention in these days 
towards Indian ^iniiquities, to gather ihe priceless treasures which lie 
buried in the literature of Vedism and Buddliism. Tluis svhile we learn 
modern Kitncc from Englandk England learns ancient wisdom fmm 
India. Gentlemen, in the advent of the English nation in India we see a 
reunion of parted cousins, the descendants of two dllTejrcnt families of the 
aticicnr Aryan race. Here they have met together, under an overruling 
Frovidence, to serve mnsi important purposes in die Divine economy. The 
mutual imercouise betsvecn England and India, poUdcaJ as well as social 
IS destined to prrm^ote the true micjcsis and lasting glory iti both nations. 
We w'eee rejoiced to sec the rajahs .iitd tnaharaiahs of India nffcririg 
their kJOJicd liomage to Empress V'ietnria and her fcprcsentatjve ai the 
iinpcria! assemblage. Far greaser will Iw our rcfoicing when all the chiefs 
and people of India shall be united with the English natiorn in a vast 
iniemaiional assemblage, before the throne of the King of Kings and the 
Lord of Lords] (Lx^ud cheers. | May EngLtiii help tis to draw near to that 
eonsummation, by giving us as much of the light of the West as lies in her 
power! 11]at is her mission in India. May she fulfill it nobly and honor, 
ably. Lcr England give ns her industry and 3Tts> her exact sdeiices and 
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her fimct!C;:i1 phibsfvphy^ ^ much needed in a bnd where luperstiiion 
and prejudices prevwl lo nn alarming estcnl- Bui we ^hal) not forget 
our ancient sages and Rishis. Ye venerable devotees of aacient India! 
reach us mediLjiion and ascedrism and loving communion. Let Eugland 
baptise us with the spirit of true philosophy. Let the sages of Aryan India 
baptise us with the spirit of heavenly madness. Let modern England 
tjcach hard sdence and Let* let ancieni India teach sweet poetry and 
seniimcnt. Let mndem England give its her Lin-ics^ hut let the gorgeous 
East lend her charming cokirs, Ct^me then, fellow coiuiErymen and 
friends, and accept this divtnc crccd» in which you wjll find ail that is 
gfKHiliesip Lircst, ami swwtesit kised U|wn a foundation scientifii:* siiong 
and soiinil—a creed in tvhich truth anti love arc liarmnnticd. Let us Itave 
only fifty young men from our universities^ trained in science and 
phikHophy. and bapir/-cd with the spirit of madness, and let these men 
gti forth as jTitssifinary-Hjildiers of God* conquering .imJ to eontjucTT and 
in the fullness of time the hanners of truth shjill Itc planted throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, ILaud cheers, | 

The Afiaxjc Chrhi 

Whereas R^mmohun Roy wekamed only rhe nu?ral inRucnce of Jeius. Keshub 
emhriecd ChrUt aj the fuJiiLLmcot of India's dc^^otional striving- He dso took 
RoyV assertiua that {c^u$ an Asian by birth and useci n as an argumcfii 
for better ufiderstandiiig between the rulers and the ruled in India. 

I From “fesus Chtist: Europe and Asta,"* in Keshu^ Chundcr Erc- 

m pp, 33^ 3-1 J 

Eumpeans and natives are both the children of Gf>d. and the tics of 
broihcr)u>od should bind I hem tugciher. Extend^ then, tti us. Q ye 
Eiimpeans in Indlal the right hand of klloivshipi to wluch wx arc 
fairly einiclcd. Jfi howeverp our Chnsiiun friends jiersist in traducing 
our nntinn.ility and naiiunal character, and in distrusting and ha dug 
Oricntalistn, let me asiure them tl^ai 1 du noi in the least jtcel dishonored 
by such imputations.. On the coniTaryi I rejoice^ yea, 1 am pnnid, that I 
am an Asiatic. And w^s not Jesus Chnst an Astatic? |l>eafcning ap¬ 
plause,] Yes, and hia disciples svere Asiatics, and all the agencies pri¬ 
marily employed for the pmpagaiifm of the Gc^spcl ivcre Asiatic^ In 
factf Christianiiy^ wa^ founded and develapcd by Asiaiics, and in Asia- 
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When I reflect on thu, my love for Jesus i>ccomes a Kundredfotd intense 
tied; f feel him nenrer my heiirt^ and deeper ta my naiidnnl sympathie*. 
Why should 1 tlicfi feel ift ^leknowEedgr tJiat n^tiundity which 

Eie iicknowlcd^ed^ ShdII 1 not rather say he is n^rc congenial and akin 
10 my Oriental nature, more agreeable to my Oriental habits of thoughi 
and feclLng? And is it not true that an Asiatic can read the im^genci 
and nlkgories of the Gospel^ aod iti descriptions of nalurnl scenericsj of 
cust/jms^ and manners, with greater interest, and a fuller pcrccpnijn of 
ihcir &>rce and beauty, than Europeans? I Cheers.] fn Christ we sec nnt 
only the c ^a ltcdticss of humanity, but also the grandeur of which /Asiatic 
natiire js susceplihie. To us Asiatics, therefore^ Christ is dniibly interesting* 
and his religion is entiiled to uur peculiar regard as an altogether Orieii' 
ta| alTak- Tlic more this great GiCL is pondered^ the less ! hc^pe ivill be 
the antipathy and hatred ul European Christians against Oriental na' 
thnialities, and the greater the interesl of tlie A;siatics in the teacliin^ of 
Christ. And thus in Christ, Europe and Asia* the East and the West* may 
learn to find harmony and uruty* [Deafening appIaLksc.J 

An Indian N^ionai CAurcA 

Wuh characteristic enthusiasm, Keshub saw in the simple theism of the 
Hrahmo Samli a pbtfonn on which the fnaiot religious traditions of India— 
Hindu, Muslim* Chri^Tion—could unite. The icsutting lakth* he thought* 
wiould susrain not onljr The future church of India* but would qualify fndo 
10 take part m a world-wide religious brocheihuod. Keshuhs cxpccradon that 
Hindus and *Mu£hnis wuiilJ wiJIingLy merge into this nationaJ chiirch is but 
one more ejtamplc of hb fupreme optimism. 

fFrom '^Thc Future Church*'" in CA$ifnf^ Jen j Eerrirfej m 

dia, pp, 455-60J 

1 have briefly described the general fcattii^ of the church of the future^ 
its worship, creed, and gospeL Before 1 oandude 1 must say a few words 
with special refcTence to this country. There arc some among us who 
dermunce Mahomedunism as wholly fabe, while othexit contend that 
Hinduism ii allogeilicr Dl$e* Such opinions are far from being corretij 
ihq^ only indicate the spirit of sectarian antipathy, [>o you think chat 
millions of men would to this day attach themselves so devotedly to 
these systems of faith unless there was something tcaJly valuable aad 
true in them^ TKU canjwt be. There is* no doubt, in each of these 
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iiwisp much m ocdte to ridicule, and pcrh.ips indij^nation—a large 
amount nf supcritition, prejudice, .ind even corrwpdun. But 1 musi em¬ 
phatically say IT 15 wrung to set down plitiduism nr Mahoincdanism at 
nothing buc 3 mass of lies and abominat]ons> and Avortby o£ being 
trampled under foot. Proscribe and climmaie all that Is therein: 
there remains a residue of truth and ptifJiy which you arc bound to 
honor* You will ftnd cerrain ticntril truths In these jystems, though sur- 
fOLindcd by errorSp which consikutc their vitabty, and which have pre¬ 
served them for centurict in spLic oi opposition^ and in which hundreds 
of good men have alw*iys found the bread of life. It is these which form 
even now the mighty pillars of Hinduism and Mahomedanism^ and 
chnllengc uni versa! admiraLiun and respect- It is idle to suppose that 
such gig’.tntic systems of faith wiJJ lx aw'cpi away by the fervor of youths 
ful cjtckemcnt, or the violent fulmiiiaiioiis of sectarian bigotry, w long 
as there is real power in ihcm. All the onslaughts which are being 
leveled against them in this age of free Inquiry and bold criticism will 
tend* not to dcstmy them, but to purify iheni and develop their true 
principles. The signs of the times already indicate this process of puri¬ 
fication and dcvclopmenit and 1 believe Uus process svill gradually bring 
Hinduism and MahLimedanism, hitherto so hostile to ejjch other, into 
closer wniftn, till I he two idtimately harmonize to frirm the future church 
of India. 

Tlte tlindu's notion of Cod is sublime, in the earliest Hindu scrip- 
ttirei God is represented as the Infituic Spirit dwelling in His own gtury, 
and [lervjding idl space* full of peace and joy. On ihe other band* the 
Mahomedans describe their God os infinite in power, governing the uni- 
verse with supreme authority as the Lord of alL Hcuce the principal 
feature of the rebgion of the Hindu is quiet contcmpbtionp while that 
of the religion of the Mahomedan is constant cxriiemcnc and active 
service* The one lives in a state of qiiici communion w'ith hjs Gnd of 
peace; the otlucr lives as a soldiCTp ever serving the Almighty Ruler, and 
crusading against eviL These are the primary and e^ntial elements of 
the two creeds, and, if bkndcd logcdicr, would form a beautiful piaurc 
of true theology, which will be reaUsed in the future church of this 
country. As the two creeds undergo development, their trrons and differ¬ 
ences will disappear, and they will harmoniously coalesce in their lunda- 
mental and vital principles. The fuiure creed of India w^iLI be a com¬ 
posite faith* rcsuldug from the union of the true and divine elements of 
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Hinduism and MjhomcdLinismT and dioiving the pmroujid devotion of 
the one and the hemic enikmiasm of the other. The future siMfi and 
daughters of this vast country will thu* inherii precious legacies from 
Hinduism and Mahomcdanismn and. while enjoying the blessings of 
the highest and sweeicix communion with the Gi?d of love will serve 
Him in the baitlciield of lift with fidelicy lo truth and unyielding opposi^ 
tion to yniruth and ^in. As rcgLirds Chtistianity and its rcLatiDn lo the 
fiicure church of [ndii% 1 Iillvc no doulx in my mind that it will cTcerctsc 
grtai influence im the growth and formatkin of that church. The spirit 
of Christianity has already pervaded the tvholc atmosphere of Indian 
scKicLy, and we breathe, think, feel* arid move in a Ghriiuan atmosphere. 
Native society is being roused* enlightened^ and reformed under Lhe in¬ 
fluence of Christian education. If it is true that the future of a naiJnji is 
dcicriniEicd by all the dreumstanecs and agencies which today influence 
its nasccEii growth* surely the future cliurch of this country will be the 
result of the purer elements of the leading creeds of the day^ Itarnionizjed, 
dcvcltJjKcip and shaped under the iniluctice of Christianity* 

Bui the future church of India mitst be thmooghly nacionat; it must be 
an essentially Indian church. Tlie future religion of the world I have de- 
scribed Will be the common tdigion of all nations, but in each nation it 
will have an inthgenou^ growth^ and assume a distinctive and peculiar 
character* All mankind wdl unite in a universal church; at the sarnc timCi 
it will be adapted to the peculiar circumstances of each natioii, and as- 
some a uationaj form. No country will borrow or mcchanicajjy imimte 
the religion of antrthcr country; bul from the depths of the life of each 
nation iu future church will naturally grow' up. And shall not India 
have its own national churchr Dr, Norman McLeod* in expounding 
last year^ in this very hall^ hit ideas of the future church of this etjuntry* 
said emjihuiEically ihai U w^ould be a purely Indian church, and iiot a 
teproduction of any of the established cbufches i^f the West. Though I 
ditfer from chat learned and liberal-minded gentleman in regard to the 
doctrines and tenets of that church as $et fonh by liim^ J fully agree with 
him that [hat chutdi must have a strictly nattonai grow'th and a national 
orgartiTaiitm. Neither will Germany udopt the religions life of China* 
Her will India accepi blindly that nf England or of any other European 
country. India has leligious traditions and ossodadrins^ taste* and cui- 
ioms, peculiarly sacred and dear tn her, ju:^i as every other country has, 
and it is idle to expect that she will fnregti these; nay, she canriot do so. 
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Its they ate Laierwovcn with her very Uft- In comnicri with atl o-thcr 
n^aions nnd rommiinitiiS^ we jhiill embrace the Thetslic wtirshlp, creeds 
and gospel of the future church—wx shall achuowlcd^e and adore the 
Holy OiiCr accept the love and service of God and man as oar creeds und 
put tiur firm faith in G^kI's almighty gnicc as the only nicans uf out re- 
dcmptiuti. But we shall do all this in a strictly national und Indian 
style. We shall see that the fuiiirt church is not thrust upcm us, but that 
we indcpcndciiily and naturally grow^ into it; that it d^KS not come to us 
as a foreign plants but that it striker its rootiS deep in die iiaiiitual hcarr 
of Indb^ draws its sap from our national resources, and develops itself 
w'lih oU ihe freshness and vigor of indigenous growttu One religion shall 
be acknowledged by all mcn^ One Cud shall be worshiped throughout 
the length and breadth of the w'orld; the same spirit of faith and bvc 
shall pervade all hearts; all natiuns shall dwell utgether in the FjuherV 
housc^ycl each shall have its own peculiar and free mode of action. 
There shall, in flluirt^ be unity cif iptrir, hut diversity of h>riiis; otie bcKly, 
but differeiu limbs; one vasi comrnunity^ ividi members laboring^ in 
different W'ays and according to their re3|?cetive resources and peculiar 
tastes, to advance ihcir cfimmon cause. Thus India shall sing rhe glory of 
the Supreme Lord vrith Indbn voice and with Indian accompiiniments^ 
and so shall Engbnd and America, and the various races and tribes 
and nations of the world* with their ntvn peculiar voice and music, sing 
His glory: but alJ their diifereni voices jnd peculiar modes of chanting 
shall commingle in one sweet anti swelling chorus^-einc iiniversal m- 
them proclaiming in solemn and stirring notes, in the w^jrld below and 
the Iwavens above* ^hhe F-itherbond of God and the brotherhood uf man'' 
May tilt Merciful Lord hasten ilic advent uf the true diurch, ami esiabltsh 
peace and harmony among His childrenf And as His name has Ijecn 
srdemnly chanted tonight in this splendid ball by an Immense concourse 
of worahipers of various races and tribes, so may all His children assemble 
in Hit iii^ly rtuniionji, and blending thdr milbrm voices in one grand 
chorus^ glorify Him time without end. 

TAe Dispensation 

The central idea of Keshuh's New Dispcnsaikin was thai the new raith coll’’ 
strtulEd a difect comLnualiiin of the Old and Nctv Tcstamenl fies^elaiinni. Im¬ 
plicit in hif bold claims la^ the assumption that the Hindu religious genius 
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wa* able fo recondic and harmonize all conflicting ereedi. Tliis clarin|; cwn- 
eqrt of liidd's spiritual niuiton to the world haj been voiced by many of her 
thinkers dnee Kcshnb’t tintc. 

iFroffl "We Apostles of the New Dispensatjon," in Keshuh Chunder Seit't 

Lcaurti tn hdia. pp» ^S4-S5] 

Admit, then, that Paul w'as a ncccstuiry logical adjunct and con$«|ucnt 
of Christ, as .Vtoses was. indeed. It is anrecedeut. Dt»cs the eontinuity 
stop here? No, if tlic New Tcsuincm follows the Old in the line nf 
Ittgical sequence, the new dispensation follows as necessarily all the old 
dispensations w'hich have gone before it. If you cannot separate Pad 
from Christ, surely you cannot separate us from Paul, Are we not servants 
of Paul and apusilci of Jesus? Yes. l['oii cannni regard u» otherwise. 
When 1 say the New Dispen^ition is a sctiucnce of the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion you will no douhi admit n chronulogiea] succession. You will per¬ 
haps go further, and trace it theological tcinEjection, Hut you have yet 
to discover ;t |ogic4l succession. Stiidcntv of logic will yet recognize in 
tile present movement 4 deduction and a sequence resulting from ihe 
Christian dispensation. You cannot deny us. We are the fulfillment of 
.Vfoses. He was iioiply the incarnation of Divine conscience. But there 
was tut science in his teachings, that science which in modern times is 
40 greatly honored. Let Moses grow inro niodern science, and you h.ive 
the new dispensacioit, which may be chamclerlsicd as the union of the 
conscience and science. As fur Christ, we are surely among his honoted 
amisassadors. We are a dcducitoji and cornflary from his teachings. The 
new dis[«nsation is Christ's prophecy fulfilled. Did not Jesus predict 
and foreshadow a fuller dispensation of light and grace? Did he not say 
the Comforter would come after him, and guide the world "into aU 
truth"? Do you not remember thus* prophetic wirds?: "! have yci maJiv 
things to say unto you, hut ye cannot bear them now, Howbeit when 
he, The spirit of truth, is come. Ik will guide you into all trurh.** .And 
touching the subject of synthetic unity, one can lurdly conceive clearer 
foreboding than is to be found in those words of Paul; "That in the dis¬ 
pensation of the fullness of lime he might gather together in one all 
ihiiigs in Chnst. huh which arc in heaven and which uft in earth, even 
in him." Inasmuch as the present dispens.ilion sums up all things in a 
divine synihesis unifying all in God, and seeks new light in the direct 
inspiration of the Comfoner or Holy Spirit, one cannot fail to recognize 
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in It iKc fulfiUiticnt of an nndent prophecy, rhe realiz:itinn of Christlaii 
and Pauline anticipations. What do we see before m in India tmlay but 
the fruit of that tree, whose seed Jesys pianicd, and Paul watered, cen¬ 
turies ag)i>? The unbeliever may Itold that Cltriit wholly denies us* and is 
far aw.^y from us. Bui faiih pinu to his spirit in iis, and mainiaini nn 
unbroken continuily of dispensation. Wherever a dozen disciple^ are 
gathered in hU name* he h there. We m India arc imbued with his 
spirit. If it be irue that liic faith of our atideni Aryan ancestors has 
permeated us, it is es.|ualJy mie that Christ has leavened us and Chris¬ 
tianized The Acts of his Hindu Apfjstlcs ^sill form a fresh chapter 
in his universal gospcL Can he deny us, his logical succession? Surely 
he cannot* And so Paul too, Wik thou reject us, SaliU Paul? Revered 
bicitherr wilt thou cast us away as thine enemies? h not thy spirit in 
us? Let our lives testify. Gcniicmen, what was Paul's great mission? To 
obliterate the disuncLioo between Jew and Gentile, "i speak to you 
Gendleip'" said he; '^inasmuch as t am the aposde laf Gentiles, 1 magnify 
mine office/' "'There is no difference between the jew and the Greek: 
for the same Lord over all is rich umo all ihaE call upon him.'* Again* in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, ’*By one Spirit arc we all baptizi?d into 
one brtJyj whether we be Jews nr Gentiles/' Paul was raised by Gtid to 
break caste, and level the distinctions of race and nationality; and nobly 
did he fulfill his mission. The Jew and the Gentile he made into one 
btHly. The modern Pauls of the new dispensation arc carrying on a simi¬ 
lar crusade against caste in India, The fibnoxinus distioctions between 
Brnhmm and Sudra, between Hindu and Yavana^ between Asiatic and 
European, the new gospel of love thoroughly proscribes, 
in the kingdom of God there is no invidious dUtiiicuon, and there¬ 
fore this disfiensaiion gathers all men and nations* .alt races and tribes, the 
high and the low, and seeks to establish one vast brothcrhixjd among the 
children of the great God, who hath made of one bkxHl all nations of 
men. Let tlicm ihai have eyes tec that in the midst of the great spiritual 
revoludon and revival going on in this land, Moses and Christ and Paul 
arc gathering through us the many tribes of Israel, and unipng all in the 
name of the kingdom of heaven. * . . 

In all ages devout and godly men have eaten the flesh of saints and 
been in luin eaten by others. Divinity wem inlo die flesh of Christ. 
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Tlicn Christ was eaten by Paul and Pecer. They were mien by the 
fathers and the martyrs and dJ die saints in Chris;tencliarn+ ^nd all these 
lutvc we Df mtxlcrn times eaten, assimilated, and absorbed, tnakinj^ 
their idetis and chanieter nur nwn. Thus one nation may $ wallow iinoihcf. 
and be idemified with it. Thus one generation may draw into itself the 
character and faith of ^mother generation. And we too may enter into 
each richer and dwell in cadi ntiirr^ We Hindus arc specially etidowed 
wirh^ and distinguished for,, the yoga faculi:yj which is nothing but this 
power of spiniuaj couimunioD and absorptioiu Thb faculty, which we 
have iaherited from our forefathers, enables us to annihilate space and 
limr^ and bring home to oiu" minds an exiemal Dciiy and an external 
humanity^ Waving the magic wand of yoga, we say lu the Ural mnun- 
Ml ns and the river Ural, Vanish, and lo! they disappear. And we com¬ 
mand Europe to enter into the htiirt of AsLi, and .-Vsia to enter iiiio the 
mind of Europe, and they obey tis, and w^ inMantly realize within our¬ 
selves an Eufapean Asia and an Asiatic Europe, a commingling of ori¬ 
ental and occidental ideas and principles. We say to the Pacific, Pour thy 
waters into the Atlantic; and we say to the West, Roll hack to the E^si, 
We summon ancient India to come into modern India with oil her rishis 
and saints, her asceticism and communion and simplicity of character, 
and behtild a iranifigurationf The educated niodcfn Hindu cast in Vcdic 
nwddi How' by yoga one nation bccomca aiiOLherf How Asia cats the 
flesh and drinks the blood of Euro|>c! How the Hindu absorbs the Chris¬ 
tian; how che Christ tart assimilates the Hindu I Cultivate this communion, 
my brethren» and continiialiy absorb dl that is good and noble Ift each 
other. Do not hjle, do tiot exclude mher$, as the icttarians do, hut include 
and iihjarb all humanity and all truth. Let there be no antagonism^ no 
exclusion« Let the cmLinkmcrLt which each sect, each nation, has raised, 
be swept away by the flood of cosmopolitoii truth, and let all the bar¬ 
riers and petitions which sc prate man from jnan be pulled down, so 
that truth and love and purity may flow fredy through mil bo ns of hcans 
and through hundreds of suecessive generations, from countiy- to coun¬ 
try, from age to age. Thus shall the deficiencies of individual and na¬ 
tional character be complemented, and humanity shall ditain a fuller and 
more pefcct standard of religious and moral life. 
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DAVANANDA SARASWATl: VEDIC REFORMER 

White Krshub Chunder Sen wa& preaching an Indi-mized versloin of 
Chri«innity in BengnJ, a ttem ascetic; arose in northern [ndia who 
vignrousljr rtjeaed Western ideas and undertrjnk instead to revive the 
ancient religion of the Aryans. SwamJ Dayiinanda Sanswat! (1^34-1885) 
Was evcEi more ardent a reformer ihan Keshub. vcl he drew hU strength 
from ptLTciy indigenous sources, Standing foursquare on the iiuthority of 
the Vedas, he fearlessly denounced the evils of postA'edIc HinduLsin, 

Dayananda was born jjuo a brilhman family in a princely state of 
Gujarat, a scciioti of western India relatively umouched by Hriiish cul¬ 
tural influence. HU wrll-lo-dti father instructed him in Sanskrit and 
Sh.iivism from the age of five, but D-iyananda resoltcd .igainsi idol- 
worship at fourteen, and 10 avoid lieing married ran away from liome at 
niuctoeo in become a sannyiisi (religious mendicant) of the Stirast'ati 
order. Ide spent the nctii fifteen years as a wandering .iscctic, living in 
jungles, in Himalayan Tetneats, and at places of pilgrimage throughout 
norther a India. A tough, bhnd old teachce completed his education by 
Lterally beating into him a reverence for the four VetLis and a disdain for 
all later scriptures, 

Tor the rest of his life Dayananda lectured in all parts tif India on the 
exclusive authority of the Vedas. Time alter time he chaMcngcd all comers 
ID reLgious debates, but few could withstand his forceful fivmnsic .ttt.'iek. 
Idol-wonhip is not sanctioned by the Vedas, he (lomtcd out, nor is un- 
touchability, nt>r child marriage, nor the subjection of women to unequal 
status with men. Titc study of the Vedas should be open to all, not just 
itt Itrilltmani, and a man** caste should be in accordanoe with his merits. 
Such revolutionary icadtingj evoked the wrath of the orthodox and 
nunieroui attempts were made on Duyananda’s life. His great physical 
strength saved him from swordimen. thugs, and cobras, but the last of 
many aiiempis in poison him succeeded. Like John the Hapust, he ac¬ 
cused a princely ruler of loose living, and the woman in question insti¬ 
gated his death by having ground glass put in his milk, 

tJayananda’s energetic and wmeiimrs acrimonious methinl of preach¬ 
ing epitomiKd the change smrffig Hindu religious leaders from a passive 
or defensive attitude to an active and aggressive one. His daitns were 
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sdnieEiniC5 cxirav; 3 gani, hnwtvcr* ^ Avith his asscrtiop thal firearms and 
elcctricitv were described in the Vedas. His follmvcrs dubbed him ''the 
Luther of India/' and considering the fervor of his reforms and the great 
importance which he attached w the Vedas as a holy "book/* the 
analogy is quite apt. The Arya Sam^j (the Society of the Ar^'as, or 
^fiobk men") which he cstabiished at Bombay in 1875 has since reflected 
the miliiLiiu eharaeter uf its fimnderj and from its stronghold in the 
Punjab has comributed to the rise of Hindu naiiotiolism. 


DAYANANDA SARASWATl 
Of Mice and Idols 

A Tnajor turn mg point in D^y Luanda's life came al fnaftcent when he ob- 
yctvcA for the firil time a ipcckl all-night fast and vigil In honor g£ the god 
Shiva. What other Hindu hoys accepted nnthSnkIngiy caused in hiui such re- 
vutsicn that he waged war m idolatry fgr rhe rest of his days. 

I From Har Bilas Sards, Lift of Dityafnin^ SarnMiaaiL pp, 5-6] 

Wherever the 5 je^ Purdfta ^ was to be read and e-'?plaificd, there my 
father Avas sure m take me along with him. Finally nnmindfui of my 
mntherV remonstrances^ he imperaiivdy demanded ihai t should begin 
pr.ieLlcing Parihiva Puja? When the gfcai day of gloc^ro and fastings 
called Shivoratri—anrivtd^ dtis day falling on the 13th of Vodya of 
Magh+^ my father regardless of the protect of my mother that my 
strength might faih commisndtd me to keep a fast adding that ! had to be 
inkiated on tJtat night Lnio die sacred kgeod and paniclpate in that 
night*3 lung vigil tn die temple of Shiva* AcairdSfiglVy ] folimved him 
abng with Cpther ytmng men, who accompnied thdr parents. This 
vigil is divided inm four p.ins calbd palftiras, consisting of three hours 
each. Having completed my task, namely^ having sat up for the first 
two piiliaras till the hour of midnJghu I remarked that the puiarisf or 
temple wrvouts and st^me tif the by devotees^ after having left the inner 
temple, had fallen aiJccp outside. Having been taught for years that by 
sleeping on thai particubr night, the worshiper loses all the good effect 
of his devotion* I tried to refrain from drowsiness by hatlLiog my eyes now 

" DuEiCtlc uk cfcf *Ttur wvr-aiijp ot the dij emblem at SbiiPA. 

tlhr 4lirk* iff fonnijflil of tbc luasr inootb. iJn clirveHtb 4Tm«!lb nt 

Use Hiinif El i^i:h£laJ'. 
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jud then with told water. But my father w^as Ims for innate. Unable to 
resiit btigue, he was ihc fim to fall asleep, leaving me to wauh alone. 

Thoughit upon thoughts crowded upon me, and one question arewe 
after anathcr in tny disturbed mmd. Is it possible, I asked myself, ihat 
this semhbnce of man, the idol of a Personal God that I see bestriding 
his buU before me, and whr^ according to all reltgioui aceounts^ walks 
about, eacSj sleeps, and drinks; who can hold n trident in his hand, heat 
upon Lis dumroo |drum|+ and pronounce curses upon men—is it pos- 
dblc that he can be the Mahadeva^ the great Deity, the same that i$ in¬ 
voked as the Lord oi Kailas/ the supreme being and the Divine hero of 
all [he stories we read of in the Puranasn^ Unable eg resist such tlioughts 
any longer, 1 awoke ^ny father ahrupily asking him to enlighten me and 
tell me whether this hideous emblem of Shiva in the temple ivas identical 
widi the Mahadeva (Grtai Gcd) of the scriptures^ or something clie^ 
'‘Why do you ask it?'* said my father. Because, 1 answered, I feel ii im¬ 
possible itJ reconcile the idea of an orouipoceni, living God^ w-itb this 
idok which allows the mice to run u^xiti its body, and dius suffers its 
image to be polluted without the slightest proicsi. Then my father 
tried 10 explain txi me that this stone repre^ntation of the Mahadevp of 
Kaibsa, having been consecrated tvith the ^'eda mantras in the most 
solemn wj^ by ihc holy Brahmins, became in consequence the G«jiJ him¬ 
self and IS worshiped as such, adding that as Shiva cannot be perceived 
personally in this KaJi Yug—the age of mental darkness—we have the 
idol in which the Mahadeva of Kailasa is worshiped by his vaurics: 
this kind of worship is pleasing 10 ihe great Deity us much as ik instead 
of the emblem, he W'Crc there himself. But [he cKpIarLidon fel! short of 
saiisfying me. 1 could not, young as I w^as, help suspecting misinterpreta¬ 
tion and sophist I-)' in all this. Feeling faint walk hunger and fatigue, 1 
lieggcd to be allowed tp go home. My father consented to it, and sent me 
away with a scp«>yi only reiterating once more his command tliat I should 
nut eat. But when once home^ I told my mother of my hunger and 
she fed me with &i,veetmcai&, and J fell inio profoimd sleep. 

In the morning, when my father returned and learnt that 1 had broken 
my fast, he feh very angry. He tried to impress me with the enormity of 
sin; hut do wliat he could 1 could not bring myself to believe that thal 
idol and Mahnileva were one and tlie same Qxl, and therefore, cuiild 

'‘.V tiifiLinum pif iht HjjnjJjvn ivlicrc ShniA'^ Hrat/xii k bcliciraJ ba be iilmlifcL 
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not LCjmprchend why 1 ihould he mjxdc !& fast for the worship r^f lEc 
former. 1 hadi howeveri to concrol my luck cd fairhf .mtl briog fcirward 
□s an excuse for abstaining from regular worship my ordinary studkSp 
which really left me little or mther no time for anything else. In this 1 
was strongly jupported by my mother and even my unde who pltidcd 
my Ciiuse so well that my father had m yjcJd at h%i and allowed me to 
devote my w^holc aireittioii to my studies. 

A Drifl/e u^tiA a CArhIan nfiJ a 

Dayananda Icn^d to engage in religious debates^ usually with orthodoi Hin' 
Anu but occasionally with rcpiesentiTj^ies of other faidts. The tallowing sum^ 
mary of his deLute with a CbristiAn minister and a Mudim ^ gives a 

gcKjd picture of hi^ harshly eritlcal attitude toward tbetr respective religions— 
an arriiude which Jed Kis bier follower* into Uttermittent friction with Indians 
Muslim^. 

[From Har Eibi Sarda^ 0/ Duynnand Siiwwa/r, pp. 170-73] 

M time Was shorty after some talk it was decided that the cjuesiion 
"What is salvation and how to attain it,^' should be discussed. .As both 
the CJirisiians and the Muslims declined to open the debate, Swaxniji 
cipened it. He said: 

^Mukti or uNation means deliverance, in other words, to get rid of all 
suffering, .ind to realize God, to remain hapf^y and free from rebirth. Of 
tlic means to attain iu the first is 10 pritcticc iruthi ihai is truth which is 
approved both by one's conscience and God. That is truth, in uttering 
whidi, one gets cncouragcmcni, happiness, and Eearlcssncss. In iiucring 
imtruib, fear^ doubtp and shame are experienced^ As the third mantra of 
the fortieth chapter of Yajurveeb says, those who viobre God's teachings, 
that is, those who speak, act, or believe against oneV conscience arc called 
Astir, Rakkkshas, wicked and sinfuL The second means to attam salva¬ 
tion is to acquire knowledge of the Vedas and foUow truth. The third 
means is to associate with men of truth and knowledge. The fourth is 
by practicing Yuga^ to eliminate untruth from tile mind and the souL and 
to Fix it iti truth. The fifth h to recite the qualities of God and mediute 
on them. The sixth is to pray to God to keep one steadfast in truth 
(gyana), rcalizadon of the reality and dharma, to keep one away frain 

* A dcfMtmg i Muiftm fctaroed ib jiEdmiC law and tKraJaOy- 
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aatxtithj ignorance and ndharm^i, .ind to free one from the woes of 
birth and de;idi and obtain mukti. When a man worshipi Gotl whok- 
hcartcdly and sincerely^ tlie merciful Grxl ^ves him happiness- Salvs- 
tiun. dhirma, material gain and fulAllment of desires^ and atta if ament of 
truth are the results of one's efforiSp and not otherwise. To act according 
to the itachifig of God i* dharma and ^iolatjnn of it is adtmrma. Only 
rightful means should be adopted to attain success and prf>spcrity. In¬ 
justice, untruth and unrighteous ms^ns should not be made use of to 
gain happiness. 

Rev. Scott said: 

"Salvation does not mean dclisemncc from woes. Salvation only 
means m be saved from sins and to obtain Heaven. God liad created 
Adam pure, but he was misled by Satan and committed sin which made 
all his desccjiditnis sinful, Man commits sin of hi* oWTi accord as the 
clock vvorks by itself^ thai is to say, one cannoi avoid commuting sin by 
one's ow^n dffort ancl m cannot get salvation. One can obiain saJvaiioti 
only by facJkving in Christ. Wherever CbrisiLmiiy spreadi, p^t*plc ate 
saved from rin. 1 have attained salvation by believing in Christ,^ 

Maulvi Muhammad Hasim s;iid; 

"God dcNts %vhiU he wishes to do: ^vhom He wiihcs He give* salva^ 
tion, iti5t a* it judge acquit* duMc wnth w hom he h pleased and punbbes 
those with whom he is displeased, God ck>e* whni He likes. He is be¬ 
yond our controL We must Ernst svhoever i* tlie ruler for die lime being. 
Our Prophet is the tulcr o( the present litnc. We can get salvaiion by 
pulling nur trust in Him. With knowledge we can do gprd work, but 
moksha or salvuiion lies in Hb hands." 

Swamiji replied that: 

"Suffering is the necessary result of sin; whoever avoids sin will be 
saved ftnm suffering. The C^ristiiiru helicvT: God to be powerful; but to 
believe thai Satin misled Adam to commit sin h to believe that God is 
not All povvcrful; for, if God had been AH powerful, Satan could not 
have misled Adam» who had been created pure by God, No sensible man 
can believe that Aciam commined sin and all his descendants became sin- 
fub He mrri'ergor/ ha commirs stn; no ontr eifye. You 

iay that Satan lojstcadj everyone, 1 therefore ask you who misled Satan. 
If you say no one misled luta, liien as Satan misled himscli so must Adam 
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have done ii. Why bcUevc in S^tnn thenr If you somebody else must 
h 3 \'c misled Siitan, tlicn the only one who could have done it was GocJ, 
In Mse tv hen G*k 1 himjclf misleads and others to commit siu, 
then how Ciin He save people £rom sin- Satan disturbs and jprats God*s 
creation, bui God neither punishes him nor imprssons him* nor puts him 
to death. This pmvei iliat C<h\ h piverless tn do so, Thoae wlio believe 
in Sntan cannot avoid commiiting sins, Ft^r they believe that Satan 
j^ets tliem to commit sin and they themselves :irc tiiH sinful. Again, when 
God^s only son sutlercd cruelfixion for the sins of ail people, then die 
l>eopIc need nnt Ik afraid of being punished fur their sins and they can 
gei nn committing sins with impunity«The illu&Lmtion of the clock given 
by the Padree salub is also ijiapprckpriate. ^'ITic clock work^ only as its 
/laj giiVft H tAf power to do. I'hc clock cannot niter it. Then 
iigain ii(*w can you continue xo live in Paradise, .Adam w,7s, misled there 
by Satan into eating wheat. Will yum tiot cat wheat itnd be expelled fmm 
Paradise? You gcEutemcn believe God to be like a man, Man ha.? limited 
knowledge and does nut know^ everything^ he therefore slntidi^ in need 
of rccommcndntion of somcunjc who possesses knoivlcdge, Bui G^^d is 
AJl-knoW'ing and Albpotvcrful, He docs not stand in need of .iny recotti- 
mcndaEioii or help from any prophet or anyone chc; otherwise, where 
would be the tlilTcrcnce between Cod and man? Nor does He according 
m y<JU remain for He dues iKJt do justice, if he pardons the ciUprit 
on the recommendatinns of anybody* If God is present everywhere^ He 
cannot have a body; for if he has a body^ He will be subject to limitation 
and svilj not be infirtUe, and then be must be subject to birth and death. 
Is GfHi incapable of siving ttis tvorshipers without Christas intervention ^ 
Nor hits GckJ any need of a prophets It i$ true that where there arc good 
people in a country* people improve because of good men's teachings. As 
regards the \iiulvi sahib, he is wrong in saying that God docs what He 
likes, because then He dues not remain just. As a faclt he gives salvation 
<inty to those whose works deserve it. Without siq and righlcuusnesi there 
can be no suffering and no happiness; God Ls the ruler for all lime. If 
God givet salvation on the rceuinincndation of others, he bccumH dr- 
pendent Grid is All-pow-erfuL It is a matter nf surprise that though the 
Mussalmans believe God to be one and withotit a second^ yet they made 
the prophet take part iviib God in bestowing salvation.” 
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The Virtues of Europeans 

For all hi* UU^J^iri for the Christ >ari nligicni^ Dayanaxidj was not 

obllvicus Id the good {|uaLiues of Indians British rulers^ parrkiilaiiy those 
virtue* (such a* marrying the person of one'* choke} for whkh he found *itp- 
poit in the Vedos, 

[From Thr Light of Truth, pp. 443-44J 

Q, Look at the Europeans] They wear boou^ jaekens;. and trousers^ live in 
hoteU^ jjid cai of the bands of all, Thc^c arc die causes of thdr advance' 
mcnE. 

A. This is your mistake^ since the Muhammadans and bw-caste people 
eat of the hands of every one and yet they are so backward. The causes of 
their advanccfnait arc: 

The custom of child-marriage A>es noi prevail among them. 

а. They give their boys and girls sound training and educaibn^ 

3* They choose thdr own life-pariners. Such marriages arc called 
Swyiimttara^ because a maid chooses her own eonson. 

4. They do not allow lltdr children m associate with bad people. Be¬ 
ing well educated, they do iK>i fall into the snares of any unprincipled 
person. 

5, Whalever they do, they du after discussing it thnroiiglily among 
themselves and tefcrring it to their representative assembly, 

б. Tliey sacrifice everything* their wealth, their hearts* aye, their very 
lives, for the good of their nation, 

7, They are not indolent, on the conttaTy* live active lives. 

8. Tliey allow boots and shoes made in their ctjimtry (or those made 
after their pattern in this country) to be taken into courts, and offices, but 
□ever Indian shoes. This must suffice to convince ytiu that they value 
their boi?u much more than rhe natives uf this country* 

9* Tliey have been in thti country fox more than one hundred ycar^ 
and yet they wear thick clothing* as they used to do at home* up to this 
day. They have noi changed the fashion of Uicir county, but many 
among you liavc copied tlitir dress. This shows that you art foolish^ 
while they arc wise. No wise man will ever imiinie others* 

10. Every one among them does his duty most Eiithfolly* 

IS> They always obey orders (of their superiors). 
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13, They help their ectuutry men in tradc^ etc. 

h 15 ihe cf such sterling qualities the tiding of sttcb 

noble dcctl» that have contTibutcd to the advanccmcni of the Europcojis, 
They have nol become gfea.i by Vi^raring boots, shoes, ancl eaiing In 
hotels and doing such other ordirLir}- things or by doing evil things, 

A SMcmcnt d/ My BfUefs 

In an appenefk lo TAe Li^hi af Truth, SwamT Dayananda sumnied up his 
credo, of ^'hich the essence b that Gotl h one, and the Ved^s are His 
]FrDm The L^^hi of Truth, pp, 677^^J 

I believe in a religion based on universal and all-embracmg principles 
which have always been accepted aa true by mankind^ and will continue 
to command tbc allegiance of mankind in the Jgci to enme. Hence It is 
that the religion in ijircsuon is called the prtmrvuf rierndl religion, which 
means that it b above the hostility of all human creeds whatsoc^tr. 
Whatever k believed in by those who are steeped in ignorance or have 
been Jed astray by secuHcs is not worthy of being accepted by the wise, 
That fcnth alone is really trtie and worthy of acceptance which is fol¬ 
lowed by Apiai^ ijt^ iIkhc who arc true in word, deed and thought, pro¬ 
mote pubLie gtiod and arc impartial and learned; bm aU that is discarded 
by such men must be cnnsidcrcd as unwqnhy of belief and false. 

My conception of God and all other objects in the universe is founded 
on the teachings of the Veda and other true Shastras, and is in conformity 
wiih the beliefs of all the sagio, from Brahma ^ down to Jatmini,* [ offer 
a statement of these beliefs for the acceptance of all good men. That 
alone I hold to be acceptable which is worthy of being believed by all 
men in all ages, ! do not entertain the least Idea of founding a new re- 
ligiun nr sect. My mle aim is to believe in imth and help others to bc' 
licve in it, to reject falsehncxl and help others to do the same. Edad 1 been 
bused, I would have championed any one of the religions prevailing in 
India. But 1 have noi done so. On the contrary, I do not approve of 
what is nb)cctjnnablc and false in the institutbns of this ot any other 
cnimnTp i^r do 1 rqca what is good and in harmony with the dictates 
of true religion, fioi have I any desire to do so, since a csonirary conduct 
is wholly nnwoithy of man, tie alone is citiitled to be called a man who 

*Thc iitroniLjiEi^abri of th£ Aaibor ihc f^iinrj Muniimi SutFu- 
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poiscsscs a ttoughtfiil nature and feek for others in the same way aa he 
ijocs for his own sdfi. di>cs not fear ihe unjust^ hmvevcr powerfuh bui 
fears the truly virtuous, Imwcvcr weak, Moncover^ he should always ex¬ 
ert himseJf lo his utmost to protect the righteous* and advance their gooi 
and ccifiduct liiimdf ivorthily towards them even though ibey be ex- 
iremely poor and weak and destitute of nutcnal resources. On the other 
liand, he should c^iristimtly strive to destroy* humblep and oppose the 
wicked* sovereign rulers of the whole e.iirth [ind men of great in due nee 
and ptuver though ihcy be. In other words, ^ fnan should^ as far as it 
lies in his poweTi const.in!jy endeavor to undermine the powtr of the 
unjust and to sirengthen chat of ihc jusu he may have to bear any amount 
of terrible suffering, he may have even to quaJl ihe bitter cup n£ death in 
the performance of this dmy^ whidi devolves ort him on account of be¬ 
ing a man» but he should not shirk it. 

Now' I give IkIoiv a brief summary of my bcjicls^ Thcjr detailed ex¬ 
position has betin given in this book in iu proper place, 

1. Hc,^ Who is cuUcd nr the Most High; vvlwk k Purtimdimd, 

or the Supreme Spirit Who permeates the whole universe; Who is a true 
person I hcation of Existence, Consciousness^ and Bliss; Whose nature, at- 
tnbutes, and cbaraacrbtics are Holy; Who Ls Omnisdentj Formless, Alb 
pervading* Unborn, Infinite, Almighiy* Just, and Merciful; Who is the 
author of the universcp sustains and dissolves it; Who awards aJJ souls 
the fruits of their deeds in strict accordance with the requirements of 
absolute justice and is pos^ssed of the like artribuits—even Him 1 be- 
licve to be the Gtcm God. 

2, I hold that I he four Veda*—the repository of Knowledge and Re- 
ljg|riu« Truths—are the Wt»rd of God, They comprise what is known os 
ihe SdTfhit^—Mdntfii* ponkm only. They are absolutely free from txiur^ 
and arc an authority unto themselves. In nibcf words, they do not stand 
in need of any other book m upliold thcjr authority. Just as the sun (or a 
kmp) by ius lights reveals his own nature as wdl as that of other ob- 
jem uf the universe, such as the «fth-=cven so arc the V^das. 

* 'r>K critkctknii ct kymn^ Vi'hich. Tnske up ihc fint pferi of ndi the taur Vcilajh ^ 
CtiafKtct I. 
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SRJ RAMAKRISHNA: MYSTIC AND 
SPIRITUAL TEACHER 

Sri Rrirrijikri&hns (1336-1886) was among ihc most saintly of the many 
religious leaders to whom nwlcrn India given birih. A of Bengal, 
like Debendramlth and Ke^huh, he was, tinUke them, a child of the 
soil and never Joft his ruflic simplicity. Like Dayanandai he personified 
the rebirth of an ancicni tradition in the midst of an era nf iiicTcasing 
WtstcrniMtion and moderni:£aiian. Bui unlike thKtl militani GujjritL 
he pmeticed and preached a gentle faith of sclHcsi devotion to God and 
of ultimaie absorptlnn in Him. 

Ramakrishna imbibed fiom his bc\"hood days as the son of a village 
priest the spirit of dcVatican Xit K.TIl ihe Divine Mother, which the songs 
of KUmprawd had tnAtlc popular in rural Bengal lU the cightcepth cen¬ 
tury, Ecstatic cammunion with the Divine, an aspcci of ihb tradition* 
came naturaEIy to the attractive young brahrmn, and at the Jge of teven 
he c^fierkiiced his lirst mysticaJ trance* He received no formal cduca^ 
tbn in Sanskrit or English, and could read and write Bengali only mod¬ 
erately well. Yet this "GcKl-mtoxicaicd" man attained to a wisdom that 
was the envy of many of luseniightened^ English<dueated contemporari^. 

His elder brruhef lotik him at sixteen io Calcutta, whene ihey were 
eventually in stalled .as priests of a new temple uit the Hooghly River, a 
branch of the Ganges. For the next twelve years Ramakrisbna put hiin- 
setf through every known type of spiritual discipline in an agonlmJ 
search for God. Finally his effnrts were rcw'articd wiih a iciics nf mystical 
experiences during which he saw God in a variety of maiiifcstarinns—as 
9 Divine Mother* as Sita* as R^ma* as KrishnOt as Muhammad, as Jesus 
Christ, and tvofshiped Him in the man tier of Muslims, Jains, and Bud¬ 
dhists—in each case suiiing his dress^ hjod and meditation to the par- 
ticubr religions tradition concerned. 

Through the aid of Keshub QiUndei' Sen, who gready .idnitred him^ 
Ramakrishna began to aPract disciples from among the WesiernJacd 
middle class of Caloioa, His keen miight into the hearts of mcii made 
him an excellent teacher^ and his rotural simplicity and purtry made*a 
profound impresssopi on these young men. From him they learned to 
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draw strength from the living traditions of popuhr Hinduism; through 
them hU teachings became known to al) India and the world at large. 

RAMAKRISHNA 
The World As Seen by a Mystic 

Ritnakrishna lived in a stare of consciousness so close to continual mediiaiiDn 
that be was able to see great meaning in tlte imailesi iiicidenit. One of his 
disciples collected his sa}ings and anecdotes as he related iban. They show its 
the world a* he saw it—a world permeated by rhe presence of the Divine, 

I From The Gospel of Rdtnji^rit/ijm, pp* wy-Ml 

I practiced auiitrittes for a long time. 1 caicd very little for the Ixidy. 
My longing fcr the Divine Mother was so great that 1 vvould nut tilt or 
sleep. I would lie on die bane ground, placing my head on a lump of 
earth, and cry out loudly: ‘‘Mother, Mother, why dost Thou not come 
to me?” 1 did not know how the days and nights passed away. S used to 
have cesrasy all the time. I s.iw my disciples as my own people, like chib 
then and rclaiiom, long before they came lo me, 1 used to cry before my 
Mother, saying: "O Mt/ther! I am dying for my beloved ones (Bhaktai); 
do Thou bring them to me as quickly a* jtostiblc," 

At that itme whatever ! desired came iti pass. Once 1 desired to build 
a small but in the Panchavad* for meditation and to put a fence around 
it. Immediately after 1 saw a huge bundle of luimbooi slicks, nope, strings, 
and even a knife, all brought by the tide in front of the Paiichavaii. A 
servant of the Temple, seeing these ihmgs, ran to me with great delight 
and told me of tiiem. There w'as the exact quantity of material necessary 
for dte hut and the fence. When they were built, nothing remained 
over. Everyone was amazed to sec this wondcrfiil sight. 

When I re.ichcd the state of continuous ecstasy, 1 gave up all external 
fiirnu of worship; 1 couki no Itpnger perform them, TIkd 1 prayed to 
my Divine Mother; "Mother, who will now take care of me? t have no 
power to take care of myself. I like to hear Thy name and feed Thy 
Bhaktas and help the poor. Who will make it possible for me to do 
these things? Send me someone whu will he ahic to do these for me." As 
i^f answer to this prayer came Mathura BSbu,® who served me so long 

pljit twi Ts-y^birf iA frvn] j UMid inf ct^tDmjiljci^ii. 

wfli^Oiy PUlm u i mpcciful Hirm o{ EHtdresiT. 
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and with such intense devotion and Uithl Ajpin at another time 1 said 
to the Mother; "I shall have no child of my own, hm I wUh to have as my 
child a pure Bhaktap who will stay with me all the time. Send me such 
an one.*^ Then came Rnkhal (Brahma nanda)^ 

Those who are my own arc parts of my very Self. 

ii 

In referrinj; to the time of joyous iitumioadon which immediately 
foliow'ed His enlightenment. He esdatmed: 

What a Slate it was I The slightest cause aroused in me the thought of 
the Divine Ideal. One day i went to the 2^otogic4!L] Carden in Calcutta. 
I desired especialIIy to see the lion* but when f beheld him, I lost all 
sefise^nscioiisncss and went into samadhi. Those wlm were with me 
wished to show me the other animakp but I replied; saw every thing 
when I saw^ the king of bcastSn Take me homc.’^ The strength of the 
lion had aroused in me the coAstEulJsnOss of the omnipotence of God 
and iiat] lifted me above the world of phenomenn^ 

Another day I went to the parade ground to see the ascension nf a 
tialluon* Suddenly my eyes fell upon a young English boy leaning against 
a tree. The very posture of his body brought before me the vision of the 
form of KfUhiia and J went into 

Again 1 ^w a woman wearing a blue garment under a tree, She w^as 
a harJoL As I looked at her, instantly the ideal of Sita ® appeared before 
me! I forgot the cibicnoe of the hatlot, hut saw before me pure and 
spotless Sitlp approached Rama, the Incarmtion of Divinity, and for a 
king time ! remained motiotilcss. I worshiped all women as represents- 
ijvcs of the Divine Mother. I realized the Mother of the universe in every 
womim^s form. 

Mathura Babii, the soti'itidaw of Rishmoni, invited me to stay in his 
house for a few day's. At that time I felt so strongly that I was the maid^ 
servant of my Divine Mother that ] thought of myself as a svoman. 
The ladies of the house had the same feelings they did not look upon 
me as a mau. As wumen are free' before a young girt, w were they be¬ 
fore me. My mind was above the consciousness of sex. 

□ Divine state it was! 1 could not eat here In the Temple* I would 

■ The mn i rt n nil beiiv oi die ^ dte Hmdu kjcal d w«iud- 
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walk from place to place and enter into the house of strangers after their 
meal hour, 1 would $k there (juktlyt without uttering a word. When 
quationed^ i would *"1 wish tn cat here/' fnimediately they would 
feed me with the best things they had. 

iii 

Once I heard of a prjor Brfihmin w ho wa^ a true devritee and who livol 
in a small hut in Biighba^ar. I desired 10 see him, so ] asked Mathura 
Babu to take me to liim. He consentcdi immediately ordered a large 
C4irriagc, and drove me thcrcp The Brahmin'S hoiue sva% small that 
he scarcely had rfxim tn receive us^ and he ivas much surprised to sec 
me aiming with such a rich man in such a rarrijgcl 

At another time I wished to raect [Debendranath] Tagore. He U a 
very rich man, but in spite of his enormous w-ealth he is devfMed to God 
and repeats His Holy Namen For this reanon t desired tn know himi 1 
spoke about him to Mathura Bahu. He replied: “Very well, I 

will take Tliec to him; he was my classmiite/' So he ttH>k me and IntrO' 
diiccd me tu him^ laying: "This Ivjly maii hut a?me to sec >'ou. He is 
mad after God+** I saw in him a little pride and egotism, ic is natural for 
a man who has si much wealth, cuhutc, fame, and social posidon, I said 
m Mathura Babu^ "Tell me, docs pride spring from true wisdom or 
from ignonincc? He who has attained to the highest knowledge nf 
Brahman cannot possess pride or egotism^ such as *\ am learned/ 'I am 
wise/ "1 am rich," and so on.” While 1 was speaking with [Dcbendranlih] 
Tagore, I wcin into a state Erom wdicrc 1 could scr the true character of 
every ludividuaL In this state the most learned pandits and schobrs appear 
to me like bbdes of grass. VV^hen ] see that scholars have neither true 
disen mi nation nor dispassion, then I feel that they are like straws^ or thcv 
seem like vultures who soar high in the hcavenst hut keep their minds 
on the chamei-pLts below on tte earth* In [ Debendranathj I fcuod bc^tb 
spiritual knowledge and worldly desire. He has a number of children, 
some of whom arc quite youngs A doctor was present,! said: “When you 
have so much spimual knovidcdge, how can you live consinutly in the 
midst of so much w-orltUincs*? You are bke Raja Jauaka; * you can keep 
your mind on God, remaining amid worldly pleasures and luxury. 
Therefore ] have come tn see pu. Tell me something of the Divme Be- 

' An ■iTcCEHiisie twm ' King famki. liw futhc ii£ SJdH 
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ing*' [Dcbcfidrafiath] shcn read irtrn*: pasugrs from the Vedas and sdid: 
'"This world is like a ^handeiier^ and cas± ]ivii O^^dividunl Sfjul) is tike a 
light in ir/‘ Long ^go, when I spent ncarlv nil my time mcditiiting at 
the Panchavaii, I S4w the same thing. When [ DebendorLith's] wotdi 
harmotiiwd with my cipcrienceg I knew that he must have atutined m 
some true knowledge, J asked him to e^spkin. He said; "Wbr> would have 
known this world? Cod has creined man to manifest His glory. It there 
were no light in the cbondelicTp it would he ah dark. The ckindelicr itself 
wutdd not he visible." After a Jung convetsaiion | E>ebendranath j Ta^re 
begged nte 10 come tcj the anniversary of the BrlhmeHSamJj* 1 answered t 
"If it be the svill of the Lord. I go wherever He takes me*’* 

Fix Year ^^iFld oft God 

During oese of hts vUsts w-ith K«hub Chunder Sen and his disciples. Rima- 
krishna advised the Br^Kinos to cultivate the libcrating powers of the muid. 

[From JAf Gespii of Ramaj(rtsknii^ pp. [^^^-60] 

A Brahmo: Revered Sir* is it true iliat Cod eannot be r^liscod wilhoul 
giving up the wvirld? 

'fhe Bhagavan* smiling; Oh no! You do not have to give up rvcryv 
tiling, \ t>ii arc lietter oif w^herc you arc. By living in the world you arc 
enjoying the laste of both chc pure crystalli/.ed sugar and of the mriLiiscs 
with alt iti Impuritica. You are indeed hater ulT. Verily 1 say unto you* 
you arc living irt the woridp there is no harm in that; but you wiH have to 
fix >t3tir mind on God* otherwin: you cannot reah^e Him, Work with one 
hand and hold the Feet of the Lord with the oEher. When you have fin- 
ished your ivork, fold His feet to your heart %vith both your hands. 

Everything is in the mind. Bondage and freedom .ire In the mintL You 
can dye the mind with any color you wish* It is like a piece of clean 
white linen: dip it in red and it will he red, in blue it will be blue, in 
green ii will be green, or any other Color Eto you not see that if you artidy 
English, English words vvjll mme readily to you? Again, if a pandit 
studies Sanskrit* he Wall readily quote verse from Sacred Books. If you 
keep your mind in evil company* your thoughts^ ideas* and words w-ill be 
colored with evil; but torp in the company of Bhakias. then your 
thnugliii* ideas and words will be of God. The mind is everything. On 

Oftt 
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one i$ lilt wife, ciit the cihcx $idc is the chi Id ^ it loves die w ife in one 
way and the child in inothcr way, yet die mind is the same* 

By the mind one is hound; by the mind one is freed, it ] think I iim 
absolutely free* whether I live in the world or in the forest* where is my 
bondage? 1 am the child of Grid, the son of the King of Icings; who can 
bind me? When bitten by a snake, if you assen tvith hrmness: "There is 
no venom in me" you will be cured. In the same w^ay, he who iisscfts with 
strong ocmvictiop^ ^m not bound, t am free/' EKComes free. 

Some one gave me a book of the Christians, ] asked him to read it to 
me. In k there w‘as only one theme—sin and sin, from the beginning to 
the end- (To Keslmb) In your Brahmo-Saralij the main topic \s also sin. 
The fooJ w^ho repeats again and ag^tini 'VI am botirid, 1 am bound/* re¬ 
mains in bondage. He who rc|>cais day and night: “1 am a sinner, I am a 
sinner,** becomes a sinner indeed, 

of fftc Wici[_ed 

RimakrisKnaV advice to hh disciples was ohea oE a very practical nature, as 
this example show^^ 

[From T^e Gofp^i of Rarrmi^riikna, pp. 4^-44] 

One of the devotees prcseni said; But when a person is annoyed with me* 
Bhagaviin, I feel unhappy. I feel that I have not been able to Itive every- 
Diu: equally, 

Ramaktishna: When you feel that way, you should have a talk with 
that person and try to make peace with him. If you fail after such at¬ 
tempts^ then you need not give it further thought. Take refuge with the 
Lord. TlunJc upon Him. Do not let your mind be dliturbcd by any other 
thing. 

Devotee: Christ and Chajtanya have both taught us to love all maukiud. 

Ramakrishna: You should love everyone because God dwells in all be¬ 
ings, But to w'Ecked people you should bow down at a distance, (To Bijoy- 
smiling): h it true that people hbme you because you mix w'ith those 
who believe in a Personal God with form? A true devutee of God should 
possess absolute calmness and never be disturbed by the opinions uf others. 
Like a htacksmtth*s anvil, he will endure all blows and persecutions and 
yet remain firm in his faith and always the same. Wicked people may say 
many things about you and blame you* but if you long for God, you 
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should endure wiih patience. One «n think on God even dwelling in the 
midst of wicked people. The Mges of ancient who lived In forests, 

could Enediiatc on God aJtliough surrounded by tigcjrs, bears, and other 
Wild licasts. The nature «f tbr wteked b like liiai of a tiger or bear. They 
attack the irnioccnt <iind injure diem. You should be especially caucinm in 
coming in contact with the fcJlowing; First* the wealthy, A person who 
possesses wealth and many altcndanti can easily do harm to another if 
he #0 desires- You should be very guarded in speaking with him; somC' 
limes it may even be necessary to agree with him in his opinicin* Second, 
a dog. When a dog barks at you- >'OU must not run. but talk to him 
and quiet him^ TIurtk a bull. When a bull chases you. you should ahvays 
pacify him by talking to him. Fourth, a drunkard. If pm make him 
angry* he will call you names and sw'car at you. You should address him 
as a dear rebtive, then he will be happy .nnd obliging. 

When wicked people come to see mcp 1 am very careful. The character 
of some of them is like that of a snake. They may bite you unawares. It 
niLiy uke a long rime and much discrimination to recover from the effects 
of tliat bile. Of you taay gel so angry them that you will wish in lake 
revenge- It is necesaaryv however^ lu keep occasionally the company of 
holy men. Through such assodation right discriminaliDn will come. 

Para&Ui anJ Sayings 

There is rniurh in Rlmaknshna^s homely yd charmEng wbdom thni Ttminds 
the reader of the teachings of Jbus. Both frten took esEpcrienees fttim every-^by 
]ife 3Pd used ihetn to illustrate profoiutul moral ajnl religious tiuihs^ Hut 
■Jespite the many sunibnUc* in the sayings and parables of the two leacherip 
it \i clear that there remaijis a basic Jid^crenec between the Idindu and die 
litdeo^Chfistian conception of the nature and means of satvadoi]. 

(From TeMfAtitgs 0/ Sri RamuJ^rifhtui^ pp. js]] 

Tile vegetables tii the cocking poi move and leap till the children Uiinfc 
they arc living beings. BiU the grown-u|>s eifplain that they are not 
moving of themselves; if the fire be taken awjy they will soon cease to 
stir. So It is ignorance ih^ti thinks ‘'t am the docr^ All our strength is the 
strength nf God. rUJ is silent if the fire he removed, A marionette dances 
well, while ilic wires are pulled; but when the master's hand is gone^ it 
falls inen. |p. 31J 
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The guru «id; "Everydiuiijj iliiit exists h God,** Diid the disciple under- 
itcpcxi this liieraJly* Passing along ihr wad, he met an ckpfcint. The driver 
shouted (mm his high jibcc: “Move awav, move awayP But the disciple 
thought; ''Why should I nmvc away? 1 am God and so is the elephant 
What fenr can GchI have of himself^* ThioJdng thus be did not move. 
At last the clcphnm loak him by his trunk and dashed him aside. He was 
severely burt^ and going hack to his guru, he told his story. The guru 
said; ''ll is quite true that you are God. U is true that tlic dephant is 
GthI 100^ but God was also in ihe form of the ckphatit-driver. Why did 
you not listen to the God on io|>''^ (p. 46] 

At a game of chess the otilfwkers can tell what is the correct move 
better than die players themselves. Men of the m»rld think they art very 
clever; but they are 3ti.ithcd to things of this world^mtiney, honors, 
plc{$sure^ cic^ Being actually engaged in the play it is hard for tltem to 
hit upon the right move. Holy men who have given up the world arc not 
aiiachcd to it, They are like the onlookers at a game of chess. They see 
things in their true light and can judge better than die men of the world, 

[p 681 

, . . I 

As a nail cannot be driven into a stone, yet It enters easily into the 
card), so the advice of the pinns docs not afTcci the soul uf a worldly mafi, 
while ii piercea deep into thfi lieari of a believer. | p. 94] 

p. + 4 * 

A man woke up at midnight and desired to smoke. He warned a light* 
so he went to a neighborV house and knocked at ibc door* Sonwonc 
opened the door and asked him what he wanted* The man said: "I wish 
to smfkkc. Can you give me a tight?” The neighbor replied T'Bahi What is 
die matter with you? You have taken $lm much trouljlc to coinfi and 
[awaken] us at this houfi when in your hand you have a liglned bnternr 
What a man wants Is alicudy within him: but he still wanders here and 
there in search of 11 fp* 351] 

fFiom Muller, Ramnilifttkna^ Hij life sjh/ Saymgt, pp+ 

A disciple, having firm faith in die iitfinitr power of his guru, walked 
overa nvtf even by pronouncing his iiamen The guru, seeing this, thought 
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withm himself.' is there ^uch 3 power even in my nnmc? Then I 

must be very grtit and powerfuJ, no The nirxt day he also irird to 

walk over the river pmoouncing *% ], 1," hue no sooner had he stepped 
into the waters tbsn he sank and was drowned. Faith con achieve miracles^ 
while VLinity or egoism is the death of man. [p* 134] 


A man after fourteen years of hard ascetidsm in a lonely forest obtained 
at List the power of walking over the waters. Overjoyed at this acquisi¬ 
tion^ he went to his gtirti, and told him of his grand feat. At this the 
master teplied; "My poor boy* what thou hasi aetomphshed after fourteen 
years* arduous labor^ ordinary men do the same hy paying 3 penny to the 
boatman.'’ [p^ 154] 


When a wound is perfectly hcalKL the dough falls off jt itself; but if 
ihe slough be taken off earlier, it bleeds. Similarly^ when the perfection 
of fcnow'kdgc is reached by a man. the distinctions of caste fall off from 
him^ but li IS wrong for ihc ignorant to break such distincuons^ [p, 147] 


The light of the gas illiimincs various localLdes with various intensities. 
Bui the life of the light* namely, the gas, comes from one eiimmnn. reser¬ 
voir. So fJic religious teachers of all climes and ages are but as many 
Lampposts through which is emitted the light of the spirit flowing quik 
stantiy from one source^ the Lord Almighty, [p^ 148J 


The difference between the mcwJern Brahmaism [of the Br^hmo Somail 
and Hinduism is like the difference between the single note of music and 
the whole music. The modern Brahmas are content with the single note 
of Brahman, while the Hindu rdigion is made up of several notes pro¬ 
ducing a sweet and melodiou* harmony, [p, 153J 


As it is very difficult to gather together the mustard-sceds that escape out 
of a lorn package, and arc scattered in all directions; »» when the human 
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mind rdiii in diverse dircctbns ^nd is ijcciipicd vvkh many ttiings in the 
ivorldf it Is not a very easy affair to cflllccc and conccntratjc Jl* [p* T67J 


He whe^ would learn to ^wim mml attempt swimming for some daya. 
No one coji venture to swim Ui the sea ifltr a single day's practice. So if 
you want to sivim in the sea of Brahmani you must make many ineffec¬ 
tual attempts at firsts before you can successfully swim thereirL [p. 175! 


As the village maidens carry' tour or five pots of water placed one over 
the other upon their heads, talking all the vvay with one another about 
their own joy* and sorro^vj, and yet dit mn alkiw one drop tif water to 
be spilt, so musi the traveler in the path of vinue walk along, [n what¬ 
ever drcimmances he may be placed, lei him always take heed ihat his 
heart docs not swerve from the true path. [p. 177] 


When an elephant i$ let loose, it goes about tipronting trees and shrubsp 
but as soon as the driver pricks him on the head with the goad he becomes 
(juiet^ 50 the mind when unrestr^tLned waiuaiis in the luxuriance of idle 
thoughts, hut becomes calm at once when struck with the goad of dis¬ 
crimination. lP< «8«J 

Know thyself, and then ahali then know the tinn-self and the Lord of 
alL Whai ts my ego? U it my hand^ or fi^^lt, or flesh, or blood, or muscle, 
or tendiin? Ponder deep, and thou shall know thai there is no such thing 
as L A& by continually peeling off the skin of the onion, so by analyzing 
the cgn it will he fnund that there l& nm any real entity fzjriesjic* siding to 
the ego. The ultimate result of all such analysis i$ God. When egoism 
dropfl aw'iy, Diviniiy mamfcsia itaclf^ Jp, i^kij 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA! HINDU MISSIONARY 
TO THE WEST 

Among Sri Rlmakrishna's disdples was a young C3]ciiit^d>orn student 
on whom he showered special attention and praise. This boy Narendra- 
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nith DaiLS (7363-1^02) camr fmm a RjyaAha fiUni!y uf bwycn and re¬ 
ceived a good Western-style educaticjn. When he firsi visited Ram^krishrui 
he was plannirij^ to study law in England and then follow the profession 
whidi was the high road to success in British India* Within a yearV lime 
hi& iiiierviews with the master my^tie had changed the course of his lift 
He resolved 10 give up worldly pursuits and adopi the lift of a saitnyasu 
.'Mter twelve years of ascetic disdphne he became famous as Swimi Vivek' 
ananda, the aposile to the world ol his master's philosophy of God- 
realization. 

VivekSnanda^s meteoric career as missionary of Vedantic HinduUm to 
the West began in 1S93 when he addressed the First World ParUament of 
Rdigiom at Chkago, After four years ot lecturing in Ameu'ica and Eng¬ 
land he returned to India a national hero and took up the task of regen- 
craimg his feUow-country^men* He literally burned hliusdf out In tlicir 
service, dedicating the RSmakrishna Mtssiem 10 both social work and 
religious education, and rousing yr^ung men with tus fiery speeches to 
devote themselves to uplifting the poor and starving miUinns of India- 

Although he died at thirty-nine, Vivekanandj^s example had a powers 
ful impact -on the thinkitig uf his ttwa and later generations. Despite his 
scorn fur politics, his success in preaching to the Wiirld ihe gramess of 
HmduLsm gave his amniry mcn an added sense of dignity and pride in 
[heir own culture. Hjs zeal to serve the doivntnidden tiia«ra opened a 
new dimension ol activity to Indian nationalist leaden, wliose VVcsiern 
oudook had hcreio&ire {mlaied them frt™ Uic vjis* major iiy of thdr 
countrymen. Gandhi, the greatest to work in ihts new field* acknowh 
edged his debt m the SwamI in this respect. 

Vivck^fianda called India to become great by rcalia^ng her owt} jus- 
sibilitirs and by Living up m her own highest ideals. The heart and soul 
of his teaching ivas the message of his beloved masicn Rilmakrishna: That 
each man w^as patendaRy divine* and so ihoulld both work to unleash the 
iufinue power witluit himself, and should help other men to ck> the 
same. 


VIVEKANANDA 
Mms li God 

In his series of Icernrta tniiilcd 'Tranical Vedanta>** delivered in London in 
Vivekananda «l forth the learhings of his maiter* RamakrkhiuL The 
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ccfitnJ p«nt of his message w^s ihai God is withlfi maiip tlut in hii 
being, man h God. 

[Prom Complete \VQrl(f &} the Su^^mi IL 

Do you not remember wHlu ;hc Bible says: “W you cannot love your 
broihcr whom you h^w teen, how can you love God whom you have 
not If you canncii see God in the hun^han face, how can you see 

iiim in the clouds, m in irmiges made uf dulh dead maucr, or in mere 
fictitious Stores of your brain? I ahaJl call you religious from the day you 
begin to see God in men and women and then you will understand what 
is mciUi! by mruitig the leli cheek eo the man who strikes you on the 
right. When you see man as Ged, everything, even the ttges, ttill be 
welcome. Whatever comes lo you is hut the LoriL the Eternah ib^ 
Blessed One, appearing to m in various forms^ as our father, and 
tnothcr, and friciui :ind child; they are our own soul playing with us. 

As our human Teladuiuhips can thus be made divine so oui reliUioiv 
diip with God may lake any of these forms and we con look upon Him 
as our fadter or roothei' or friend or beloved. Calling God Mother is a 
higher idea than cilling Him Faihert and to call Him Friend is Still 
higher, but the highest is to regard Him as the Beluved. Tlic highest |Kniit 
uf aD is to sec no difference beiwccn lover and belcived. You may tc mem¬ 
ber, perhaps, the old Persian story, of how a bver cjine and knocked 
at the diM}t of the bebved end was asked: "UTio arc you?"' He auswered: 
"it is ir and there was no rcipnnsCi A second time he came., and rx- 
cliiimcd; "■] am here/' but the door was not opened. The third tune be 
came, and the voice asked fnirn inside: “Who is there?” He repbed: 
am thyself, my beloved,'" and the dr^ir opcfied^ So ti the relation bcEwoen 
God and ourselves. He is in every thing, He is everything. Every man and 
xvoman U the palpable, blissful, living God, Who says Gijd is unknown? 
Who says He is to he searched after? We have found God eternally. We 
have been Uving In Him dtfnalJy. He b eternally knmvn^ eternally 
worshiped. 

The fbiSiOR^le 0/ Caste anti Idoi^Worship 

In GontrasE with the Brahmc ncFormers and DayiiiandST Vbckljianda iustified 
the caslc system at gnod^ and the worihip of idoh as useful for ih<ne who need 
them. Yrt he Lnieiprcicd these ancicni priLcticcs in a that brmight ihem 
into harmony with the wotern ideals of social and rdigiaut equality, 

(From T^c C^mpieu Wor\s 0/ (At Su tjmt VierJ(attiind^^ 045-4fr* 
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Casifi is a natural order* 1 can perform otie duty in social life, and you 
tmotbtrs you can govern a country, and 1 can mend a pair of old shoes, 
but thcfie h net reastm why yoti arc greater Uiaii t, ft>r can you mend my 
shoes? Can I govern tlie couniryr t am ckver m mending shucs^ you are 
clever in reading Veda^^ but there is no reason why you should trample 
on my head; svhy if one otimmitA murder should he he praised, and if 
another steals an apple why should he be hangedf T 7 is$ will have to go. 
Caste is good. That is the only natural way of solving life. Men must form 
themselves into groupA, and ■j-ou cannoE get rid of that. Wherever you go 
there will be caste. Rui that drscs not mean that there should be 
privilcgcSp Tlicy should l»c knocked on ihc head. If you teach Vedanta 
Uj the fisherman, he will say, ] am as good a man os you. T am a fisher¬ 
man, you are a philDsophcr, but I have the same God in me as you have in 
you. And th^t is what we ss^ant, m privileges fnr any onc^ equal chances 
for all; let c%t:rj‘ one be taught that the Divine is witbin, and every one 
will work out his own salvatioru [pp^^5“4&] 

This cJtternal worship of images has, however, been described in all 
our Shastras as the lowest of ill the low forms uf worship. But that 
does not mean that it is a wrong thing to do. Despite the many iniquities 
that have fomu:! entrance into the praciices of image-w^orship as it is in 
Vf^ue now'p 1 do not condemn it. A>e, where would I have been, if I 
had not been blessed with the dust of the holy feet of that otihodax, 
image-w^orshlping Brahmana |Ramakfishnaji 

Those refurmers who preach againsi image-wxuribfp, or svhat they de¬ 
nounce os idolatry—to them I say: ''lirochcrs! If you am fit to w-orship 
God-without-Form discarding any external help, do so, but why dn you. 
condemn others who cannot do the same? A ^dutiful large edifice* the 
glorious relic of a hoary aniiquity has, oui of neglect or disuse, fallen inio 
a dilapidated condiiiun; accumulations of dirt and dust may be lying 
cvcrysvhcrc within k; may be^ some portions arc tumbling down to die 
ground. What will you do to it? Will you take in liand ihc necessary 
cleansing and repairs and thus restore the old, or will you pull the whole 
edifice down to the ground and seek to build another in its place, aficr a 
sordid modern plan whose permanence has yet tn be established? We 
have tn reform it, which truly means to make ready or perfect by neccs- 
S3fy cleansing and repairs, not by demolishing the whole thing. There 
the function of reform ends." [p, 4fbj 
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India and tJic W^st 

V'ivckananda dcvcbpeci ihc idea, pul forth by Kcshub, ihat liid*a itioutd uke 
ptactkal knowledge from Europe, and in eKhange should teach «1'gj0u» 
wisdom to ihc world. In a speech about Rimakrishna delivered in New Yofk 
he fuued most emphaiically hi* elaim that the Orient (by whkh he primar y 
meant Lidia) was superior to the West in spiritual matters. 

{From Cimpieie Work* of Swumi I'it/e^anattda, IV, 150-51] 

“Whenever vinuc iulwidcs and vice prevails, I come down to help man¬ 
kind " declares Krishna, in the Bkasupad Ghd. Wliencvcr this world of 
ours, on account of growth, on account of added circumitaiiccsi reqiurcs 
a new iitljustmcm, a wave of power comes, and as man is acting on two 
piano, the spiritual anti the material, m'jvcs of adjustment come on both 
planes. On the one side, of the adjusiment on the material plane. Europe 
has mainly been the basis during modern times, and of the adjustment 
on the oiher. the ipiritual plane, Asia his been the basis throughout the 
history of the svorhl. Tod-iy, man req,uirei one more adjustment on the 
spiritual plane; today when material ideas are at the height of dicir glory 
and power, today when man is likely to forget his divine nature, through 
his growing dependence on matter, and is likely to be reduced to a mere 
money-making machine, an adjustment is necessary; the voice has spoken, 
and the power is coming to drive away the clouds of gaiherirg maieriai- 
ism. The power has been set in rnotion which, at no distant date, will 
bring untn mankind once more the memory of its real nature, and ag.riit 
the place from which this power will start will be .Asia, This world of 
ours is on the pbn of the division of labor, It is vain to say that one man 
shall possess evcryihing. Yet how childish we are! The bidiy in its 
ignorance thinks that its doll is the only possession that is to be coveted 
in this whole universe. So a nation which it great in the possession of 
materia] power thinks that that is all lhal is to Ik coveted, that that is all 
th.ii is meant by progress, that that is all that is meant by civilization, 
and if there arc other nations which do not care for posscssifin, and dn 
not [x>ssess that power, they are not fii to live, their whole existence is 
useless! On the other hand, another nation may think that mere material 
dvilizaiion is utterly useless. Frtim the Orient came the voice which once 
told the world, that if a man possesses everything that is under die sun 
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and doc 5 not possess tpirituaLiiyr vvhut l1iu h the Oricjitiil Lype^ 

the other U the Occidcnial type. 

Each of these types has lu grandeur, each has its glory. The preseni 
adjustment will be die harmonizingj the mingling of these tsvo ideals. To 
tJic Oricni^ih the world of spirit b as real as to the Oeridentjl is the world 
of senses. In the spiritualp the Oriental linds everything he wants or hopes 
for^ in it he finds all that makes life real m him. To ihc Occidcnuil he is 
a dreamer- to the Oriental, the Occidental b a dreamer* ptaying with 
ephemeral toySi and he laughs to think that grown-up men and wt^mea 
should make so much of a handful of matter w^hich they will have to 
leave sooner or later. Each calk the other a dreamer. But the Oriental 
ideal is as necessary for the progress of the human race as i$ the Occi¬ 
dental, and 1 think tt is more iieceasary. Machines never made mankind 
happy, acid never will make. He who is trying to make ui believe this, 
will claim that happiness is in the machine, but It is alw.ays in the mind. 
The man alone wlio is the lord of his mind can liecome happy, and 
none else. And wliat, after all is power of machinerj'f Why should a 
man who can send a current of clcetnciiy thitmgh a wire be called a very 
great man, and very intelligent man? Ot>cs nut Nature do a million times 
more ihan that every rmimcnt.' Why nm then bll djiAvn and worship 
Nature? What avails it if you have power over the whole of the w^rld, 
if you have mastered even,- atom in the universe? That will not make 
you liappy unless you have the pc^ver of happiness in yourself, until you 
have cunt^^uered yrnuself. Man is born to cmKitier Nature, ii is true, but 
the OcciJcmal means by "^Nature** only the physical or external Naturcn 
It is true that external Nature is majestic^ with its mountains, and 
oceans, and rivers, and with ihe infinite powers and varieties, Yei there is 
a more majestic internal Naiurc of mai^ higher than the lun* mciun, and 
the stars, higher than this earth of fsurs, higher than ilic ph>-sical universe, 
iransccndiiig these liidt lives of ours; and it affords another field of study. 
There die Oriesiials excel, juu as the Occidcniali excel in the other. 
Therefore it is fining that, Avhenever there is a spiritual adjustments it 
should ct>mc from die Orient. !t k alio fitting that when the Orteniul 
w^auij lo learn a ho at machine-making, he should sit at the feet of the 
Occidental and leam from turn- When the Occident wants ti> learn alvtit 
the spirits about about ihe souk about die meaning and the mystery 
of this uni verse, he must sit at the feet of the Orient to Icartu 
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Indian Thought io Conquer the World 

Iti a kftiii? in Madras Swiml Vivekananda chdiraged hu nndi^ce ro £DQ- 
quex the Weit with spiriiualiiy. Through jurh speeches as this he 

instilled D [eeling d£ self-confiJciiec in the ycniih the countryj ihm contribut¬ 
ing to the later rrwanent for nalioosl independence. 

I?tom Thtr Comf^klc 0/ ihe Vn^^l^tinandJ, TII+ 17^77] 

Thii is the great ideal before us. and evtry one musi be ready for it— 
the conquest of the wlwle world by India—nothing less than tha^ and \vc 
must zll get ready for it, strain every nerve fur it. Let foreigners come and 
flrK>d ihc land with their armies^ never mind. Up, India, and conquer the 
xvorld with your spintualityf Aye, as has been declared on this soil first. 
In VC must conquer hatredp Etatred cannot etjnqucr itself. AtatcriLiiism 
and all its miseries can never be conquered by maicrialkni. Armies when 
they attempt to conquer armies only multiply and make brutcit of humaji- 
ity. Spirituality must conquer the West. Slowly diey arc finding out that 
what I hey want h spirituality to preserve them as naijons* They are svait- 
ing for itp they arc eager for it. Where is the lujiply to come from? 
Where arc the men ready to go out m every' cotiniry in the world with the 
messages of the great sages of India? Where are the tnen who art ready 
to sacrifice everything, so that this message shall reach cvery^ corner rd ihc 
world? Such heroic stnils are wanted to help the spread of truth. Such 
heroic workers are wanted 10 go abroad and help to disseminate the great 
truOis of the Vedanta. The world w^'lnla U; without it the world is'sll he 
destroyed- The wdiok of the Western wxirld ji on a voleatio which nnay 
burst tomertrow^ go lo pieces tomorrrwv. The) have smirched every corner 
of the world and have found no respite. They have drunk deep of the cup 
of pleasure and fotind it vanityp Nosv is the time to wwk so that India"* 
spiritual ideas may penetrate deep into the West. Therefore, young men 
of Madras 1 specially ask you to remcmhcf this. We mum go oui, we 
muse conquer the world through our spirttuoJity and philosophy- There 
i* no other alicrnativc, w-e must do it or die, Tht unly condidon of na- 
uoTul life, of a weakened md vigorou* natiotml lifcji is the conquest of the 
world by [ndimi thoughts 
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America India i Pogt 

he ivji preai:hjn|f ihc philowph^ of ilic VetLajita 10 (he people of the 
Wes^ Vivcklnsindj was wmrymg ^boui ihe poverty n[ nvi^n toiinurymcij. 
t» 1&94 he virTotc from Cliicago to the Mdf^rija of Mysore,, one of liidLt^s 
mosi entightened pnrtcej, giving hb opinion of American tniiemlbm^ arid 
asking tor help m his now-found ambiUon co educate ihtit nationV poor. 

I From The Comfileie 0/ ihe .Jwjnj IV, 

Sri Nar^yana bless you and yours* Through your Highness' kiud help it 
has been possible far me to come to this country* Since then I hove become 
well-known here, and the hospitable people of this country have supplied 
oil my wants. It is a i^vrtderful country and this is a wonderful nuTioci 
In many rrspccis. No other nation applies so much machinery in their 
evers’day svork as do the jieoptc of iJiis cotintry.r Everything is machine. 
Tlicn again, they aic only one-twentieth of the whole population of the 
world. Yet they have fully one-sixth of all the wealth of the world. There 
IS uo hmit CO ilieir wealth and luxuries. Yet everything here is so dear. 
Tlic wages of labor are the highest in the worlds yet ilie fight between 
[.ilKir and capitJil is constant. 

Now^herc on canh have women so many privileges os in America, Tficy 
are slowly taking everything into their hands and, strange to say, the 
nuoaber of cultured women is much greater than that of cultured men* 
Of course, she higher geniuses arc mr>5tJy from the rank of males. With 
all the criticism of ihe Westerners agauisr our caste, they have a worse one 
^that of money* The alirughty dollar, as the Amerkans say, ran do any¬ 
thing here. 

No country on earth has so many bw$, and in no country are they so 
little regarded. On the whole our poor Hindu people are infinitely more 
moral than any of the Westerners. In rctigion they practice here either 
hypocrisy or fiinaddsm. Sobcf-minded ttven have become di^usted with 
their superstitious religions and ate looking fDrw4ard to India for nesv 
light. Your Highness cannot realize without seeing, how eagerjy diey 
take in any little bit of the grand thoughts of the holy Vedas, w-luch resist 
and are unharmed by tbe terrible onslaughts of n^klern science. The 
theories of creation out of notliing, of a cfcatcd soul, and of the hig 
tyrant of a God sitting on a thmne in a place called heaven, and of .the 
eternal hcH-fiies, have disgusted ill tbe educated; and the uobk thoughts 
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i>f the Vcd.r4 the cicrjiity nf creation and of thr soul, and about the 

GW in OUT own ioul, thry are imbibinj; fast in one ihape or either. 
Within fifty years the educated of the world will come to believe in the 
elcrnitv of both soul and creation, and in Ced as out highest .uid perfect 
nature^ taught in uur holy A^edas, Even now their learned priests arc 
iiJicrprcting the Bible in ihai way. My conclusion is that they require 
more spiritual civili^ndun, and we, more materiaL 
Tlie one thing that is at the roc^t of all evils in India is the condition of 
the fxjor. The poor in the W'est are dcvlk; compared to them ours arc 
angels^ und it is therefore so much the easier to our poor. The only 
service to be done tor our louver dosses is. to give them education, ta 
iietf^lop thar loa m^/iri/^ffa/iTy. That h the great task beiwcen our peo¬ 
ple and princo- Up to now nothing lias been tldne in that direction. 
Pricsi-powtf and foreign oinquesi have irodden them clown for ceniurieSn 
and at last the pocir of India have forgoiicn that they arc human beings. 
They are 10 be given ideas; their eyes arc to tw opened to what is going 
on in the wwld iirmind them, and then they will work out iheif uwm sah 
vaiion. Every fiatiom every man, and every woman musE work nut their 
own salvation. Give them ideas—that is the only help ihcy require, and 
liien the reii must follow as the effect. Ours is to pui the chemicals to¬ 
gether, the crystalli^liuii comes in the law of naiurie* Our duty is to pui 
ideas into then hcads^ they will do the rest. This is what is m be dune 
in India. It is this idw that has been in my mind for a long time. 1 could 
not accompilsh ii in India, and that was the reason of my coming to this 
country* The great ddhctilty in the w^ay r>E educating the poor Is this. 
Supposing even your Highness opens a free school in every village, si ill 
it would drh no good, for the poverty in India is such, that poor boys 
would rather go to help their fathers in the fieltis, or otlicrwisc try to 
make bvitig, than «>me to the school. Now if tiie mountain dtKS not 
conic to Maliomei, Mahomet must go to the mountain. If the poor boy 
cannot come to educiuioiri education must go to him. There arc thousands 
of single-minded* sclf-sacrlfidng Sauuyasins in our owm country, goiiig 
from viUage to village teaching religion. If some of them can be organ^ 
ized as teachers of secular things also* they will go from place to phee, 
fmm door 10 door* not only preaching but teaching also. Suppose t%vo of 
the^ men go tn a village in the everting xvith a camera, a globe, some 
maps, etc. Titty can teach .1 great deal of astfonotny and geography to the 
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IgdGriirit- Bv wltinfi stories diffcrrtnt they cqn give the poor 

3 hundred limes mure inft+rmqtiu4 through the than they can get m a 
Jifeiime tbrough boolo. llus tcquirc* an organiZLidtin, which iig*iin 
mean* moucy. Men enough there arc in India to work out thiN pbri^ but 
niasf they have no money. U i% very dilBciiIt to set a wheel iti moiiuii, hui 
when once sec, U goes on with increasing velocity. After seeking lielp in 
my awn country and failing to get any sympiuhy from the rich, I came 
over to this country through your Highness' aid. The jAmersciins do nor 
care a bit whether the poor of India die or live. And why shoultl tliey^ 
when our own people never think of anything hut their own selfish ends? 

My tiiibk prince, this life is short, the vaniues nf ihe world are transient, 
but they alone live who live for others, the rest are more dead than alive. 
One such high, itoblc-mindcdp and royal son of India as your Highness 
can do much Eowards ntising India on her fcei again, and thus leave 4 
name to posterity w^hJeh shall be worshiped. 

That the Lard may make your noble heart feel intensely fur the suffer¬ 
ing millions of India snuk in ignorance, is du: prayer of— 

Vivehonanda 


Modern India 

In one of his last essays, written In Bengali in [S99, Vivekinanda declared 
Iruliaf mJepcJndcnce of Western standards. SmutiJig blind irnitaiiDii of Inr- 
cigii models as unmanly^ he called on his comptriuts to take pride in their 
past and to uiiiie rich and poor, high and low castes, in order to make their 
nation strongs 

[From TAe Compt^u Worl^f of ihi IV, 409-151 

It has been said before that India is slowly awakening through her fric¬ 
tion wath die outside natirinj, and, ai die tcsuIi of llii$ Jittlc awakening 
k the appearjnee^ 10 a certain extent, of free and independent chnught 
in modem India. On one side is modern Western science* daz^ding the 
eyet with the brilliance of myriad suns, and driving in the chanot of Iiard 
and fast facts collected by the application of tangible jxtwrns direct tn 
their iaclsiuii; im ihc other arc the hoi^ful and strcnglhcning craditirms 
of her andent forefathers, in the days when she was a^ the zenith of her 
glory—trad]lions that have been brought out of the pages of her liistory 
by die great sag« of licr own bnd and outside^ that run for numberless 
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yc3Lra anfl ccniuric* ihroiigti her every mil with the c|uickeiiiiig of life 
drawn from imivctsal Ifivc, traditiotu that reveal unsurpassed valor, 
superhuman genius, and supreme spintualiiy, which art the envy of the 
gods—tliese inspire her with future hopes. On one side, tank materialism, 
plenitude of fortune, accumulation of gigantic power, and intense sensc^ 
pursuits, have through foreign literature caused a tremendous stit) on 
the otlier, through the confounding din of al! tlicsc discordant sctuncb, siie 
hears, in low yet unmisukjbic accents, the bcari'rending cries of her 
ancient gods, cutting her to the quick. There lie Iwfore her various 
strange luxuries introduced from the West'-edestial drinks, costly well- 
served food, splendid apparel magnificem palaces, new modes <hf con* 
vcyanec—nctv manners, new fashions, dressed in which moves about the 
well-educated girl in shameless freedum; all these are arousing unfeh 
desires in herj again, the scene changes and in its place apixar, with 
stern presence, Sita, Savitri/ austere religious vows. Listings, the forest 
retreat, the matted locks and orange garb of the semi-naked Sannyasin, 
Samadhi, and the search after the Self. tDn one side, is the independence 
of Western societies hawd on sflf-intcrcstt on the other, is the extreme 
self-sacrifice of the Aryan society. In this vitilcnt conflict, is it strange ihiit 
Indian society should be tossed up and dow'ii? Of the West, the goal is— 
individual independence, the hinguagc—money-making education, the 
means—politics; of India, the gnal is—Mukti, the language—the Veda, 
the means—renunciatiun. For :> time, modern India thinks, as it were: t 
am running this worldly life of mine in vain expcctatjon of uncertain 
spiritual welfare hereafter, wliicli has sprcLiJ its hiseination over me; and 
again, lof spellbound she Jislcnst "Here, in this world of death and 
change, O man, where is thy happiness?” 

Oh one side. New India is saying: "We should have full freedom in the 
seleaion of husband and wife; because, the marriage in which arc 
involved the happiness and misery of all our future life, w% must iiavt 
the right to determine, according to cur cwti free W'ill.” On the mher. Old 
India is dictating: “Marriage is not Cor sense enjoyment, hut to perjiciujie 
ihe race. This is the Indian conception of marriage. By the prixlucing 
of cliildren, you are auuribuiiiig to, and arc tcjpunsible for, the future 
gncjd or evil of the society. Hence, society has the right to dictate whom 

‘sivitn. falMil Ui ItidiaH Ircmii fiv luvina ,avcil hs ri i ^ ii r i r i l hpiluni) (rtan Uu 
nl Deaib. 
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you shall marry and whom you ihall nol. That form of marmgc fjhcains 
in tt>cicty, tvhich is conducive mnsi to its well-being; do yvjLi give up vour 
desire of indisiduul pleasure for the good of the many/" 

On one side New Todia is saying: 'll we only adopt Western ideas, 
Western bn^tiEigc^ Western forjd. Western dras ind W'estern manners, 
we shall l>c at strong and ptiwerful as the Wcsicrn nations^'j on the othcr^ 
Old Ifidin i; saying: "'Fools! By nnitationp other's ideas never become 
onc*s own—nnthingp unless earned, is your own. Does ihe ass in the 
Ifcon^s skirt bectjmc die lion.^^ 

On one side, New India is saying! "Whai ihe Western nations do arc 
surely good, otherwise how did they become so great?"' On the other 
sidc^ OJd India is saying: 'The finish of lightning is huensely bright, but 
only for a moment^ kvik fiuf. boys, ii is da?jiHng your eyes. Bewared 
Have we nor then to learn anything from the West? Masi; we not 
needs try and esrert ourselves for better things? Are we perfeo:? Is om 
society entirely spotless without any Haw^ There are many ihinp m 
learn, we must struggle for new and higher things till ive die—struggle 
is the end of human life. Sri Rlniiakrishfia used to say: "'As long as 1 
live, so long I learn.'" That man or that society which has nodiing to 
Icnrn is already in the jaw^s of tiftith. Yes,. Icam sve must many things 
from the West, but there are fears as wclL 
A certain young roan of little understanding used alw^ap to blame 
Hindu Shastrus before Sri Ratnakrishna^DAe day he praised the BkaguvaJ- 
(fitd, on which Sri RamakHshna said: *'Mclhinks some European pandjt 
has praised the GUJ, and so he has also followed suit.” 

O Indjj^ this is your terrible danger. The spell of iiiiit.iting the West 
is getting such a sim^rtg hold ujion ymk that what U good or what is bad 
U lunger decided by reason, judgment, discrimmadon, or reference 
to the Shasiras, \Miatcver ideai, w^hatever manners the whibe men praise 
or like, arc good; whatever things they dislike or cemure are kid) Alas! 
What on be a more tangible pi^f of foolishness dian this? 

The Western ladies move freely everywhere—iherefritc, that is good: 
they choose for themselves thetr husbands—therefore, dot ts the highest 
step o£ advancemciu: the WciEcmers disapprove of our dress, decuratioai^ 
&xk 1 , and ways of livSng-^hereforc, they must be very bad; the West- 
crricrs condemn image^worship 3s sinful—surely then, image-worship ts 
the greatest sin. there is no doubt of it) 
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The WesTcrncrs say that wririhiping a single Deiiy Is fruitful of the 
highest spiriiu.ll good—therefore, let us throw our G.'Viis and Godiicssc* 
into the fiver GangesI The Wesicrtters hold caste distinctions to be 
obuojrious—therefore, let all the dilTcrcjit casici be jumbled into orcl 
Tlic Westerners say that child-marriage U the rtxit of -dl cvik-lhcrefure. 
that is also very Ixtd, of a certainty it isl 
We life not discussing here whether these customs deserve countenance 
nr rcjcciioti; hut if the mere disapproval of the Westerners be the measure 
of the abominjiblcnctis of our manners and customs, then h U our duty 
lo raUc ouf cmpluitic protest it. 

The prcAcni wrii^r has* to stmic extem, penonal experience of Western 
iociciv'. His conTJctioti resulting from such cx|terience ha* E>cert thnt 
there is such ;i wide di^TT^ence Ijctwccn the Western s^Kiety itnd the 
[jidian as regards the primial course and goal of each, that nny sect in 
India, friumcj after the Western rmxicl, will rniss the aim. We have not 
the least sympathy uith ih^se wlio^ never having lived In Western society 
andt therefore, utterly ipnoram of the rules and prohibitic^ns o^arding 
the assnciation of men and women that oiitaiu there* and which act as 
safeguards lo preserve the purity of the Western women, allow a free 
rein to the unrestricted inicrminghng of men iind wnmen in our society. 

I obiM=rved in the West also* that the children of weaker nations, if horn 
in Eflgland, give tlicmselves out as Eiiglishmcn. instead of Greek. Poriu- 
guese, Spaniard, etc., as the case may be. AH drift towards the strungT 
that the light of glory which shines in the glorious may anyhow fall and 
reflect on one's own body: to shme in the borrowed hghr of the great 

is the one desire of the weak. W^hen 1 see [n^li.im dressed in Europftm 
apparel and cpstumesy tile thought comes So my miiul—|icrhaps they feel 
ashamed to own rheir nationality and kinship with the ignorant, pcK>r, 
illiterate, duwinrc^ddcn people of India! Nourished by the blood of the 
Hitithi for the Lisi fourteen centuries, the Parsec is no longer a "Na(iive'‘l 
Ekfore the armgance of the caste less, svho pretend tc» be and glorify them¬ 
selves in being Brahmans, the true n^djility of the old^ hemic, high-class 
Brahman melts into nothingnessf Again, the Westerners have now taught 
115 chat those stupid, ^gnorant^ low^-casie milliims of India ebd only in 
loin cloths nrr nonTAryansI They are therefore nrr more otu kith and kin! 

Oil Indial With this mere cchnmg of others, with, this base iinitiiiioit 
of others, with tliis dependence on others, this slavish sveakness^ this vile 
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detestable cruelty* wouldst thou, with these pmvi&bns only, seak ihc 
highest pinnacle of civjh?;ation and gramess? Wouldsi thou aitaln, hy 
means of thy disgraceful cow^ardkc, that freedom deserved only by the 
hrqvc and the heroic? Oh India! Forget not that the ideal of thy woman¬ 
hood is STta, S^TUn* I^imayanp; ® lorget not that the God thou worship- 
tsl is the great Ascetic of ascedcs* the atl-renouncing Shankara, the Lord 
of Uma;^ forgei not that thy marriage, thy wealth, thy life are not lor 
scnsc^pleasurc^ are not for thy individual personal happiness; forget not 
that thou art bam as a saenfioe to the MoMer^j altar; forget uot that thy 
soda I order is but the reflex of the Infinite Universal Motherhood; forget 
not that the lower clas^cSp the ignorant, the poor, liic illiterate, the eob- 
bler^ the sweeper^ are thy flesh and blotid, ihy breathers. Thou brave one, 
be bold, take courage, be proud that thou an an Indian^ and proudly 
proclaim: "'I am an Indian, every Indian is my brother^’* Say; “The ig¬ 
norant Indian, the poor a fid desiitute Indian, the Brahman Indhia, the 
Pariah Indian, is my brother*" iTtou ldo clad with but a rag round thy 
loins proudly proclaim at the top of thy voice: “The Indian is my brother, 
the Iiidian is my life, India's gods sntl goddesses are my God, IntUa-s 
society i^ the cradle of my infancyp die pleasure-garden of my youth, the 
sacred hertveu, the of my old age.’’ Say, brother: "'Tlie soil of 

India IS my highest heaven, the gDcn! of India is my good,’^ and repeat 
and pray day and night: “O Thou Lord of Gauri,® O Thou Mirfhercff the 
Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me I O Thau Mother of Stiengtht 
take away my w'cakness, take away my unmanhness, and —me a 
Miinr 

* DsrnMyjuti, in Indian frfcAit Jof htf deWfilkRfl hef fufiliand Nali. 

‘ Unil, 4 nji™ i:^ the Vtlic nf Sinva or shankarj (riic GrAciaui Oh)* 

* * A mme fjqr wtfe td JibiirL 
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NATIONALISM TAKES ROOT: 
THE MODERATES 


Before the Bridsh conquest, the concept of membership In a permanent 
poliiicnl order embracing and involving them all seems to liavr been un¬ 
known to the inhabitatiis of Indb. Dynasties mthcr than nations were the 
centers of potidcaj power and the foci of personal loyadtics* Powerful 
rulers like Aihoka, Samudragupta, and Harsha h;id indeed succeeded in 
bringing brge parts of the subcontinent under ilieir iway, hut tlidr 
empires dissolved with the death of the Ust stmng ruler in cadi reigning 
line. Thanks largely to the genius of Akbar (i^4^605), the Mughal 
empire created a scjmewhat tnurc durable adminiatraiive order, but In- 
tcTttal dissensions and Persian-Afghan invasbru led in the empire's db- 
membermenr after tile passing of the militant AurangKcb (iht^iTtjy), 
For A lime the ^larathas gave promise of re-establishing Hindu dorrunion, 
but again their rule could not even unite all of Hiiidudjim around their 
standard^ let alone bridge the gap between India's TWi# majnr religious tra- 
didons, 

A new chapter opened when British arms and diplomacy placed the 
whole of the subcontinent under one paramoum power for the first lime 
in hifttory. They imposed noi nnly peace and unity on India, buT a reln^ 
lively efficient adminisirative inachVnery as well Gradually the sinews 
of a new^ mtion were strengthened by the rntroduciion of printing and 
journal ism, faihoads, a pc^stal and tekgfiiph system, and by ihe giowih of 
an all-India economy centering in Urge mixiern dties accessible in ocean¬ 
going ships. 

The new political and economic order atijaclcd able Indiums a nations 
to improve their stattis and increase their wealth by cmering its service. 
A nctv class emerged to mediate l)etwccn the foreign rulm or traders and 
the mass of the people. Using their tnovvledgc of English as the key to 
adviiiioemtni, Indian clerks and funcuonarics fontsd cmplihyment in 
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)5nvcinmcnt posts; Indian lawyers picjcled in Brit.iib-stylc courts; Indian 
bu^Ln-cssmen dcali with foreign firms; and Indtnn tciichers impined to 
their couTEtrvmcn the Ijinguage iiicl culiunc of the conquerorSi Tills 
rising middle claia dcmonstrstecl a byaliy lo ihe Eriush whifh itm- 
weighed the itngry disco nee ni of the old elite—both Mushm and Hindu. 
The supression of the bttcr in the Mutiny and Rebellion of 1S57-5S 
only confirmed die entrenched pcsidon M their pars-enu successors- 

But the EiiglUh education which provided so many willing collibors- 
tors for the British in India tvcntunlly proved the undoing of their em¬ 
pire. Tor one thing, the mcmbcrj of the new middle class—whether from 
the South or the Nonb^ fnum Bengal or from Maharashtra—could aU 
communicaie with each other through die medium of a cornmon lan¬ 
guage. Equally imponani^ their reading of the English classics instilled in 
them the Wcsierti ideals of justice^ freedom^ and love of country. As their 
numbers greiv they found die gotd government jobs icv> fciv^ with the 
Iwrst ones reserved for Eumpeans. Tix economic frustration was added 
the bitter sting of racial discnmination, for "the Mutiny'' of [R57 had 
sharpened British suspkiosw of Indian loyally, while ihe late nineteenth- 
cciiiury doctrines of social Darw inisrii and aggrcsiivc im^ierialistn cam- 
piiiunded to iiicre;tsr tlic white man^s feeling of Inhctent supcficuity over 
his darker-skinned suhiccts. Ignoring the sympaihtrlic statements made 
in Farlijmcnt and the ooiicilialary pfockimalion of Queen Victoria ht 
Britishers in India saw bitle reason ici grant Indiums a greater 
measure of control os'cr their own affairs. 

Under these drciunstanctrs^ it was not long before the seed-idea of 
nationalism implanted hy their reading of Western books l^cgan to take 
root in die minds of iEilelligcnt and energetic Indians. A. O. Hurnc^ a 
Scotsman sympathetic in their aspiration^, made pcMsiblc the first 
rncetitig (in tSSj) of the Indian National Congress^ which was intended 
to serve as a forum ftJ^r tlie discufision of pnliUcal refomts and patriodc 
pm)cos. Fmm this beginning os a safety-valve through which the upper 
classes ctjuld Liir their grievances, the Congress quickly transformed itself 
UUD an dll-India natkirubst organization. 

Tlie Mndcralcs^ the finit men lo come forward as kadm nf the natian- 
ali&t muYcmern, shared ^ J|tcit many assuinpiitms with those lil>eral 
Englishmen who advised and encouraged them* They^ IxHeved in the 
providenual character of British rule ami in the gradual evolution of 
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India toward cidighitnmcfit and scif-govcmiticni under that rdt. Thty 
Tcgrcticd the backwardness of Hindu society and worker] to bring about 
the reform of its grosser cvjb. J\\c poverty of the people depressed them, 
and they therefore concerned themselves with plans for Indiana cccmninie 
impfcvcmciu. Although they were not men devoid of religious bith, 
ihcY accepted the divoree of rcligitui from government and malniatned a 
secular View of polstk$ which contrasted markedly with die religious 
outlook of the Extremists, who bter pjsed a serious challenge to their 
leadership, 

Having b«omc, as Macadiiy proposed. ^English in taste, in opinioni, 
in moraU and in intellect/’ the Itidian M^wlerLues gained certain advan¬ 
tages but at the same time ran cenjin risks in guiding the naticjfialist 
movemcm. Xbcir familiarity with British culture enabled them to appeal 
to the best instincts of iheir rulers^ from whom they dcni^Elded ihe same 
rights and liberties which all Britons took for gran red. Their knr^w ledge 
of the gradual rise of demnerade government in English history furnished 
them with useful anini uni lion, and they repeatedly harked back lo the 
.usurancoi given by Parliameni .md Queen Victoria ihat liidiaiLS would 
be allowed to comjhrtc freely with Eumpeans for positions in the Indian 
Civil Service* 

in relation to daeir rivals the ExtremhtSu how^cver. the position of the 
Mt^dcMiOi was bnmd to lie a somewluu shakj one for icvexpil reasons. 
Their heavy leliarKc on British gfHxl faith embarrafise^l them ivhenever 
the ccsiicessions they asked for ^vere refused or postponed. Moreover, the 
more angliazcd they became in their thinking, the further dicy removed 
themselves from emotlnnal rapport with the hulk of the populaiion—the 
illheraic. poverty-stricken, and devoutly Hindu pcasamry- 

In one respect the Moderates did yenman^s service jn tending to the 
itcccU of the ptas;nitry* Unwilling to attack British rule for die pulitJeal 
mid social rcfnrms it had intrc-^uccdi they f<»ciucd their aiicntitai on the 
obvious disparity between Britaiti^s pfospcriiy and India’$ poverty. Dadii- 
bhai Naotoji. an Indian businessman resident in Londoiip placed the 
bbme for his country's plight on foreign rale, and in doing so was sec¬ 
onded hy English vicialist tlifcoretidans. The Bcjigali leader Surendrartalh 
Banerjea accepted Dadabhai^s thesis, while M- G. KanaJe (pronnuiiced 
Ranadc) sought a constructive solution in rapid nidustnalization under 
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government auspices* Ranadcs disciple G. K* Gokhiik (pronounced 
Cokhalc) left ihe theorizing to others, ^nd bent his efforts to reducing the 
bad of laxatinn burdening the Indian people. 

These four men were prohaiiiy the most outsianding moderate leaden 
in the opening decades of the nationalist movemcm. h is Aignificant that 
all were scholarly in temperament,, and spent part oi their early careers 
as tcacfacric in Liollcges impning English education to Indian students. 
Each possessed a fbiu’less command of die English bnguage and was able 
to hold hh own in debates tvith Englishmen. Three ol them—Naoroii* 
Bjncrjca, and Gokhalc—made spcilking tours in Great Uritain to impress 
the British electorate with the importance of greater sclf-govcniment for 
India. The same three were aljtj elected presidents of the Congrew^ and 
all four were dcq^ly involved |ti its work, 

Alrhough the E^scremut Icjtiers could muster far greater support 
through their appeal to Hindu symlx>b and tradiLEnns, it is doubtful ihai 
they could have succeeded in freeing India withniii the patient^ mote 
diplomatic efforts of the Moderates. Their greater willingness to cooper¬ 
ate with the Brith^ in instituting administratjvc reforms kept the nation^ 
a list movement from ''going off the rails*' into senseless violctice^ which 
ct^uld only bjad to severe reprisals and political dcadk^k. Tlicir contnbu' 
lion to the achievement of self-government has largely bcfcn forgotten 
by suKsei^ucni generations, but indepefidcitt India's dedimttun to par* 
liamentary dcmocraey, economic devdopment^ and social progress stands 
as mute testimony to their farsighted wisdom* 

DADABHAI NAOROJI: architect of 
INDIAN NATIONALISM 

[ncvtTable as the rise of Indian nationalism may seem to have been under 
the conditions created by British rule, its emergence woutd have been 
impossible wLtliout the strenuous efforts of devoted nations! leaders. The 
first of jz long series of such meii» I!)adftbhii Najoroji drew the plans and 
Uid ihe foundations for India's self-government* 

This architect of Indian Dauunalism was nciihcr Hindu nor Muslim,, 
btit a descendant of the folloiiVtirs ol Zoroaster who had ded Persia after 
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the Muslim conquest of that country. Strltling as refugees along the west¬ 
ern const of iTitha the Zoronstrinns Ixcame knov%Ti as Parsrs (Persians)- 
When the Bniish c^mc to trade they emerged as the group most wilHng 
to do bitsiness. for they were bound neither by caste niJc$ nor by prejudice 
igaifui taking interest on loajis, and as a minoniy group they had little 
to lose and much to gain by dealing with the Europeans. As a result of 
their trading contacts, the Parsis became the most WestEmized and the 
wealthiest single coiiimnnity in India. 

Dadjbhai Naoroji was bom in Bombay in 1815. the son of a Zoroasirian 
priest. His family name, Dordi, was Uttlc used- but the original meaning 
of the word (iwisted rope made of coctmut husk) had a symkiUc signifi¬ 
cance for Dadabhah who was absolutely InflcTfiblc once he had made up 
his mind. "'You may burn a ^ordi" he once said, ''but you can never 
take the twist oat of il Scj it is with me. When once I form 4 decision, 
nochmg will dislodge me frum it.‘" ^ 

Tmadtv of purpose w'as indeed his chief characccnstic. He so distln^ 
guished himself in his siudlcs at the Elphinstoiic Institution (Bombay's 
leading colJegc) that he became ai twenty-seven its Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics—the first Indian to at[ajn such an academic rank. At thirty he 
left India 10 become a panner in the first Indian firm to do business in 
England. Ht^ aim in itHiving permanendy to London, the heart of the 
empire, was noi in gain wealth, but (o enable himself to appeal directly 
to the BriEish public for a belter understanding of India's problems. Por 
fifty years DidObhai delivered pAj^ers On Indian subjects to oumtrous 
learned sodeties, submitted memoranda and petitions to British olHeialit 
concerned walh India, and agitated hnth privately and publicly—’all in 
the service of one cause: that Indians should be granted the same rights 
and privilege* as t>thcr British subjects. 

With his famous theory of "'the drain" of India's wealth 10 Britain, 
Oadabhai Naomji sounded die keynote of Indiati economic nmionalism- 
But for all his bitter condemnation of the costliness of foreign government 
to his country, lie never advocated violent action as a solution. His loyalty 
to the parliamentary system nf government was rewarded in i%i with 
his election to the British House of Gurnmons on the Liberal ticket. The 
first Indian member of ParlLament, he served both his London const!tu- 
cncy and the mterests of India fnt three year*, suecoeditsg in Ids atienipt 

* It P. ]!kCu 4 ni, Dn4siifhjf TAe 6f p. 15 . 
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ifij have a parliamcjiujry mImr[l$£k^^ investigate the 6nanciaJ ^dtiiini^tra- 
Uen qI British India. 

Dad^bhai punctuiitcd hjs long residence in England with frequent 
visits to India, Id 1^^73-74 he served as chief miniscer ta the Tiidinii state 
of Baroda to prcYcnt it Irom being annexctl by the British creiw^n (the 
usiiil penally for misgovernment in the princely states). He tfv>k a prom- 
in eni part in she first sessiun of the Eidian National Ci^ngress in 188^ 
and wii& thrice elected tu |ircsident—in 18S6, 1893, and 1906. Tfic younger 
generatjoii of nauunali^i leaders all looked up to the patriarchal patriot 
fur advice, and Gtndh] cipeciaily revered him. He died ta Boaihay m 
1917, but to this day the atfecuonate title "the Grand Old Man of India*" 

iS associated Wiili his name. 

DAdABHAI NAORQfJ 
The Pros Corts of British Ruie 

In the di^tisden feJlnwhig ihe pmentatmn of a paper on India to a leamed 
society in London in l8ji, D^abhll drev^ up an impitimptu wouju of lltc 
advijiniagM and disijv^inugef of BrLiIsh rule id India, h ihovi,'i both hi* fair¬ 
ness in recognizing the good die Bfiiish had done; and hia persbieDt critidsfti 
of the crushing cost 10 Todia of their mlc. 

IFrom SpcecArs^ Addresses, md * * . 0/ the Pfon'Me 

Dadithhijf Nacroji^ pp. 131-36] 

Credit—/n the Cmse of Humanity,' Abolition of suttee and iniantieide^ 
Destruction of Dacoits, Thugs, Pindarcc3>^ and other such pests of 
Indian tocicty+ 

Remarriage of Hindoo widow^s, and charitable aid in time of famine. 
Glorious work all this, of which my fintjoii may weU be proud, and 
such as has not faUen to the bi of any people in the history of manldncL 
Iti the Cittist of CiifUiziiShni Educatjniv both male and femaJe. Though 
yet only partial, an inestimable blessing as far us it has gone, and leading 
gradually to the destruction of soperstitiuti, and many moral and tocial 
evils. Resuscitation of Tndia's owu noble literature, modified add refined 
by the enligtiLmcdi of the W«l- 

The only pity is that as much hit nut been done as might have been 
in tlus noble workt but still India must be, and tj> deeply graicfttl. 

* Amqpd ihkffcit, hijfhwjl' miHtSffren, rol^wr banili. 
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PolttkaUy: Peace and order. Freedom of »|>ccch tmd liberty of ihe press. 
Higher pijHtic.ii knowledge and Aspir-itioni. Impniiwmenl of governmem 
ill the 134UVC States. Security of life and property, Frecdtim from opprci- 
jioti caused by ihe caprice or avarice t»f despotic rulers, and from devasta¬ 
tion by vvar Equal justice bctwecfi man and man (somciimcs vitiated by 
partiality to Europeans). Services of highly educated adminisTrators, who 
have achieved the above-mentioned good results. 

Mater iatlyi Loans bf rail ways and irrigation. (I h.ivc been panicularly 
charged with ignoring this, bui I oondder it one of the gTeatest benefit* 
you have conferred upon India, inaimucli as it ha* enabled u* to produce 
more than could before, though there is not yet enough for all India's 
ordinary want*, and 1 have said ihi* in my paper.) 1 cannot iisceriain the 
exact amnum of investments in irrigaiLun worlti, but I take them to be 
about jfio.ooo^>oo, milking the total /i m.oflOjiMO. The dEvclopmcnt of a 
few valuable products, such as mdigo, te.i, coffee, jilk, isc. Increase of 
c-'ipons. Telegraphs, 

Cener^iily: A slowly growing desire of late to treat India equitably, and 
as a country held in trust. Good intentions. 

No nation on the face of the earth has ever had the opportunity of 
achieving such a glorious work as this, I hope in this credit *it!e of the 
account I have done nu injustice, and if 1 have omitted any item wliich 
anyone may ihmk of importance. I shall have the greatest pleasure in 
inserting it. I appreciate, acid so do my counirymcii, what England has 
done for India, and J know that it is only in British hand* that her regen¬ 
eration can be accomplished. Now for the debit side. 

Debit— III the Ciiiise of Humanity: Nufhing. Everything, there fore, ts 
in your favor under this head. 

tn the Cause of Cmtisiitian: As 1 have said already, there has been a 
failure to do as much as might have Iwen dt>nc, but 1 put nothing to the 
ddnt. Much has been done, or 1 should not be standing here tliit evening. 

Repeated breach of [dedpes to give the native* a fair and 
reasonable siuire in the liighcr atlmLnistratiofl of their own country^ which 
husmuch shaken amfidenee in the good faiih of the firitish word, Piiliti- 
cai aspirations and the Icgiutnate claim to have a reasonable voice in the 
legislation and the imposition and djshurscmcnt of taxes, met to a very 
ilighi tiegrec, thus treating the natives of India not os British subjects, to 
whom represematinn is a bitthright. 
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(I s!op here 3. moment to say a word as 10 a misLTJie into which my 
friend, Mr. Hyde Clarke, fdl, in supjjosing that J tltiired the g^wernmcni 
of India to be at once tmnsferred ip the lutivci. in my Ijclief a greater 
caLimiiy could nor bctaJl Lndia than for England to go away atijcl leave 
her to lictsetf.) 

G>nsequet]t on the above^ an uitcr diwegard of the fcelinp and views 
of the natives. The great moral evil of the dniin of the wisdom and prac¬ 
tical ndministnition and statesmanship, leaving none to guide the rising 
generation. (Here, agoiJi^ have I been misimderstood. I compbm not of 
Englishmen returning to their own country, bm of tfie wltole administra¬ 
tion being kept entirely in English hands, so that none of the natives are 
brought up to and taugJiE the rcspongibilitjcs and dudes of ollicCt so that 
wc Itavc none amongst oiirsclvci to guide us as our elders and to teach 
us our duties as cidzent and as moral beings. A foster mother or nurse 
will never supply the place of the ml mother^, and the natives will there¬ 
fore naturally follow their own leaders, unless you prove monc kind, 
humane, and considerate, Drasv dicse leaders on your side.) Tlic in¬ 
difference to India, even of a large portion of those who have had an 
Indian career, and who arc living on Indian pensions. The eulpahk in¬ 
difference of a large poruon of the people, the public press, and Parlb- 
mcni of this country to tile interests of India; therefore, periodical a>m* 
mitted of mt[uiry arc absuliiLcly necessary, for the knowledge that such 
will Like place would be a check on careless administniiMin. With regard 
to the native states, though their system is improving* it is most uniiisi 
duE their cases should be decided in sccretn The frequent change of 
afTicials is a constant souicc of disturbance in policy^ and though it may 
tie unavoidable, it is cionc the Jess hard upon India. 

Firisriciaily: All attention is engrossed in devising new modes of taxa¬ 
tion, without any adH]UiJ.ic effuri to irDcrcosc the means of the people 
to pay; and the conscqucni vexation and opprcssivcmess of die taxes im¬ 
posed, imperial and local. Inequitable finandal relations bersveen Eng+ 
Lmd and India, ije. the political debt of jj^iCK 9 ;,OOCiL,QOO clapped on India's 
shoulders, and all home charges also, though the British exchequer con¬ 
tributes nearly to the expenses of the cobmea. The crushing 

and economically rude and unintelligent policy of making the present 
generation pay the whole cost of pubhe %vQrks for the bcnefil: of the future, 
instead of making the fwliiical like all other manhincry^ and distributing 
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the wciRhi sj as (o make a small p^jwer lift a bfge weight by the aid 
of time. The results of trying to prodiKe somcil^ing oui of nnihing^ of 
the want of imelligetii adaptation of fitiancial machincr), and of much 
reckless expenditure^ in financial crakirnusmcnts, and deep discontem 
of the people. 

Afiitmaiiy: The political up to this dme, from India to England, 

of above /5<x>,ooiv>oo, ai the lowest (pomputariotii in principaJ alone, 
which with interest would he Sf^me thousands of millions. The further 
continuation of ibis drain at ihc rate* at present, of above /ii,(WO,cion, 
widi a tendency to increase. (I do not mean this as a complaint; you 
must have a nnurn for the services rendered to India^ but let us have the 
means of paying. Jf 1 have a manager to w^hom I pay /r^oao j year, and 
be only makes die business produce so that^6no a ^-ear must be 

paid him out of capital, :m.y man of business can sec what svill be die 
n:sul[. Psacc and order will soon be completely esiablished by the dosiiig 
of the conocm.) 

The consequent continuous impoverishnnent and exhaustion of the 
diuntry, cxicept so far as k h.is been very partlalJy relieved and replenished 
by die railway and irrigation loans^ and the wind Fall id the consequences 
of the American war, since (SgOn Even with this relief, the material con¬ 
dition of India is such that the great mass of the poor people have 
hardly 24i a day and a few ragSt r>r a scanty subsistence. 

The famines that were in iheir power to prevent, if iliey had done 
their dutyi as a good and intehigent government. The policy adopted dur¬ 
ing the last fifteen years of building milw^ays, irrigation works^ etc., is 
hoi^fuh has already resulted in much gocMi to your credit^ and if per¬ 
severed in, gratitude and cctntenrinenl will fr^llow. 

JAnJ incjcosc of Ocpotti | without adequate cnmpetisatSonJ; [a] loss 
of manufacturing industry and skjH. Here I end the debit side, ♦ « . 

To itim up ihc wholc^ the British rule has been—morany, a greal 
blessing; polkacaliy peace and order on one hand, blunders on the othcf^ 
materially, impoverishment ^relieved a$ far as the railway and other 
loans go). Tlie natives call ihc British system "Sakai ki Churir the knife 
of sugar, Thai tf tti say there is no oppression, it is all smotnh and sweety 
hm it is the knitCf tioiwidisiandiog, I mentipu this that you shauJd 

* Pidjbtiij l^£n td ihs cSp0fT tfvm tvbfui the and peflskmi df BfiU%h 

»ri4 m titlur Oaiti til lintnh mJr ludi u and rspRuljLiirei. 
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know these feelings. Our great misfonunc is tliai you do not know our 
waiirs. When you will know our real wisher^ 1 have not ibc least t^Kubc 
that you would do justice. The genliu and spiril of ihe Brinsh people is 
fair pJay ^nd justice. The great pjohkmi befiore the English statesmen 
ore two; i) To mate the foreign ride self-supporting, either by return^ 
ing to India, in some sJiafje or other, the wealth that has been, and is 
being, drawn from it* or by stopping that drain in some way till India 
is so far improved in its material condition ns to be able tn produce 
enough for its own ordinary wants and the extrfiordmory ones of a 
costly diitani rule. If you cannot fed yourself actuated by the high and 
noble ambition of ihe amclioradon of zw^JOsOOti of human bdngs, Jci 
your self-jnterost suggest lo you to take cane of the bird that gives the 
golden egg of ^lavooo.ooo a year lo your nation^ ^nd provisions to thou* 
sands of your people u( all dasses, li\ the name of huimtutyt I implore 
our rulers to make up iheir minds noi lo prevent the rcstotafion of the 
equilibrium, after the coniinuous cjchaustion by drain and by horrible 
famines. I do not in the least grudge any legilimatc benefit England 
may derive for its rule in Indiia. On the contrary, I am tliank£iil for its 
invaluable moral benefits; but it Is the further duty of England uj ghc 
us such a government, and all the benefit of iu power and credit, as to 
enable ui to pay, witliout starvitig or dying by famine, the tnbuce or 
price for the rulc^ 2 ) How to satisfy reasonably the growing poliiieal 
aspirations and jusE rights of a people called British subjects to have n 
fair share in the ddmimstfanon and legislation of their own coun-iiy. 
If die Select CuinniUtee solve these iw'o probkmSv before whkh all other 
dilhculties^ financbl or odiersi, are as nodiing, tJiey will deserve die bless¬ 
ings of aoo^opoipou of ihe human race. 

r/j<f Blesshgf of Bnfish Ruk 

DidJbhai's picsidentjal addreM at the second seumn of the Congress In i88^ 
rings with prptesmdmui of loyalty and gmiTitude !0 Bfitiih rule for the inuiyj 
peace, civil llbcrti^ and ediicatiDn it brougfii to the Indiun people* 

[Fftifh Eiiayf, SpeerAer. Wnitngs - - , c} ike 

Ditdakhm pp. 

The :iiscinblagc of such a Cotijjrcss is an cvcni of ihe utmost impoTtance 
in Indian hiiiurji, 1 ask svhcthcf in the must glorious days of Hindu 
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rule, ifi the days of Rajahs like the great Vikram." you could imagiiK 
tile possibility of a niccung of ibis kindp where even Hindus of all dif¬ 
ferent provinces of die kingdom could have collected and spoken as one 
muiorip Qjming ditwn to the later empire of our friends, the Mahnmedans^ 
who probahly ruled over a brger territory at ofie time than any Hindu 
rurfmarch, would it have been, even in the days of the great Akhar InrU' 
self* pmiWe for a meciijig like this to assemble composed of ail classes 
and CDiumufiitiei^ all speaking one Ungtuige, and all having unifomi and 
high as[Mrations of their own? 

Wetk then, what is it for which we arc now met on this occasion? We 
iiavt assembled to consider queuinas upon which depend our future, 
whether glorious i>r inglufinus. Ii is our gCHxI fanune that we arc under 
a rule which makes it possible for us tn meet in this matnicr, [Cheers,] 
It ii under the eiviliring nik of the Queen and people of Eng hind that 
we meet here together, hmdered by fionc, and arc freely allowed 10 s^ieak 
OUT minds withurui the least fear aud without the katt hesitation. Such 
a thing is possible under British rule and British rule only. [Loud 
dicers,] Then 1 pui the qwsitofi plainly; Is this Congress a nursery 
for sedition and rcbclllcin against the Btiiish Governmimt [cries of "no, 
nn**]; or is it antiihcr siunc in the fnundaikin of the ftahiiity of tlvat 
Government (cries of '^yes. yes^^j? 1 here could be but one answer, and 
that you have already givetL because we arc thomugldy sensible of the 
numberless blessings conferred upon us^ of ivhich tlie very c^cutencc of 
this Congress is a prrxjf in a nut&helL [Cheers.J Were it not for these 
bicssings of British rule 1 could not have come here, as I have done, with¬ 
out the least hcsiLition and without the least fear that my children might 
be robbed and killed in my absence; itor a>u1d you U^ive coitic from 
every comer of the land, having performed, within a few days,, journeys 
which in former day^^ iis-ould have occupied .is many months. [Cheers.) 
Tliese simple Licis bring home to all of us at once some nf those great 
and nnmlscrltis blessings whit:h British rule Ins conferred iijvm us. But 
tli^re remain even greater hkssings for which w^e have 10 be grateful. Ii 
is to British rule that wt osvc the education we possess; the people nf 
England were sincere in the deebrations made more than Kidf a century 
agii that Indhi wis a sacred charge eiitrtisied to their care by Providence, 
and that they went bound tfi administer it for the good of India, to the 

* i erai inJ king in leptniL 
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glory of their own name* and the saiisfaerion of God, fProlonged cheer¬ 
ing,) When ivc have to acknowledge so many blessings as Bouing from 
British rule—and 1 could descant on them for hours, because it would 
limply he rccimnilng 10 you the hiitnry of the British empire in Indja¬ 
il it possible that an assembly like this, every one of svhose members b 
fully Impressed with the kmiwlcdge of these blessings, could meet ffpr 
any purpose inimicitl to that rule to which avc owe so much? [Cheers.] 

The thing is absurd. Let u^ apeak out like men and proclaim that we 
arc loyal to the bacfcbrme (diccrsj; that we urtderstand the benches 
English rule has conferred tipon us^ that we chnmughly appreciate the 
education that has been given to tis. the netv light which has been 
poured upon us, itirning us from darkness into light and teaching us 
the new lesson that kings arc made for the people, not people for their 
kings j and this new lesson we ha at learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic 
despfitism only by the light of free English civilizatEon. [Loud cheers. | 

The Moral Impopcrishmcrif of Inilia 

The frustration felt by the tvi'clling ranks oi educated Indians who were ex- 
eliided fffim govern itiem poiitiom is well expressed in Dadabhirs menioran- 
dum of Note the veiled ihreai wilh which this sclecxion concludes. 

IFrom Eijoyt, Sp^erkes^ anJ Wriungt * * * of 

Dadiiifhiff pp, 465-67! 

la this Memorandum I desire to submit for the kind and generous con¬ 
sideration of His Lordship the Secretary of State for India, that from the 
same cauK of the deplorable d.ratn, besides <he maierbil exhausikm of 
India, rhe moral loss to her ts no less sad and lamentable:. 

With the material wealth go also the wisdom and experience of the 
coumry. £ujno|>eans occupy ahnou all die higher pbccs in every de- 
ptirtmcnt of government, directly or indirealy under itjs control. White 
in India they acquire India's money, experience, and wisdom, and 
when they go, they carry bcith asvay Vihh tlicm, leaving India so much 
poorer in imtcrial and moral wealLh, Tbu& India is idi without, and 
cannot have, those eiders in wisdom and experience^ who in every coun¬ 
try arc the nattiral guides of the ridng generations in their nationat 
and social condtut^ and of the destinies of their ociuntrji'—and a sad, sad 
toss this ist 
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Every European is isolated from the people amund him. He is not 
their mcnul, or social leader, or companion. For any mental or 

moral influence or guidance or sympathy with the people, he might 
just as well be living in the moon. The people know not him. and he 
knows not, nor cares £or tlie people. Some hofiorablc csCcptioni do, now 
and then, make an effort to do some good they can, but in the very na¬ 
ture of things, these efforts arc .ilways feeble, CJtoiic, and of little perma¬ 
nent effect- These men arc not always in. the place, and tlicir works die 
away when they go. 

Tht Europeans arc ivol ilic natural leaders of the people. They do not 
belong m the people, Thtry cannot enter Lnui their thoughw and feelings; 
they cannot join or sympaihkc witli their joys or griefs. On the contrary, 
every day the estrangement is increasing. Eurtipeans deliberately and 
openly widen it more and more, There may be very few social institu¬ 
tions started by Europeans in which natives, however fit and desirous ia 
join, arc not deliberately and insultingly excluded. The Europeans are 
and make themselves strangers in every way. /Ul they effectually do is 
to cat the substance of Iiidi.t, material and moral, while living there, 
and wlicn they gi>. they carry away all ilwry have acquired, and their 
pensions and future usefulness besides, 

Tliis most deplorable moral loss to India needs most serious con¬ 
sideration, as much in its piUtical as in its national aspect. Nationally 
disastrous as it ts, it carries politically with it its own nemesis. Without 
the guidance of elderly wisdom and experience of tJicir own natural 
leaders, the education W'Kich the rising generations arc now receiving 
is naturally leading them (or call it misleading than, if you will) into 
directions which bode no good to the rulers, and which, instead of being 
the strength of dw rulm as it ought to and can be, will turn out to he 
their grtaii wcaknea. Tlw fault will be of die rulers themselves for such a 
residt. The power that U now being raised by the spread of cdutsiion, 
though yet slow and small, is one that in time must, for weal or woe, 
exercise great influence. In fact It has already begun to do so. How¬ 
ever strangely the English rulers, forgetting their English manliness and 
moral courage, may, like the ostrich, shut their eyes by gagging acts or 
otherwise, tu the good or bad influences they are laistiig around them, 
this good Or evil is rising nevertheless. The thousands that arc being sent 
out b) the universities every year find tlicmsclvcs in a most inomalcius 
position. There is no place for them in their motherland. They may beg 
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in the sirccts or break atones oti the roads, for iiugbt the rulcn sccjh to 
ciire for thdx natural rights^ position,, and duties in their own country- 
They may perish or do whjt they like or can, hut scores of Europeans 
must go from this country lu tike up what bdungs ia them, uiul that, 
ip spite of every professnm for years and years past and up to the present 
duy^ of English staiesa^ciu that they must govern Indiy for [ndia'£ good, 
by solemn octi ajid dccbratioiw of Parliament, and abo%c all, by the 
words ut the August Sovereign Herself, Fui dU pfactical purptj^ all ihcst 
high promises have been hitherto, almost whoUvi the purest romancep 
the reality being quite dilTcrcm^ 

The educated find thcm-sdvca simply so many dummies, ornamented 
with the tinsel of sctiool cducatiGiip and then their whole cud and aim 
of life is ended. What must be the inevitable consequence? A wild* 
spirited horse, withuiu curb or rems> wiH run away wdil, and kill and 
tr^implt upr>n every one that came ifi his way. A misdirected force 
will hit anywhere and destroy □nyihing. The power that the niJem arc, so 
Ur to their credit^ raising, will, as a nemesis recoil pgainst themselves* if 
wilh this htcAsing of edticaiion they do out da their whole duty to the 
Ciiuntry which mists to their righteousness, and thus turn this giMnI pewer 
m their ow n side. The nemests is as dear from the present violence to 
nature, as disease and death arise from uivdcanliness and ruitenncsSr 1 he 
voice of the power of the rising eilucutioii 14 no doubt* fccEile at present. 
Like the infant* the prescui diss^tisfaciion is only crying at the pains it 
is siifierhig. Its cimions have not taken any form or shape or course yct^ 
hut it js grow'ing. Heaven only kttows what it will grow tof Ht who 
runs may see, that if the present ntaterial atid moral destruciion tjf Endibi 
continued, a great convulsion must ineviuWy arise, by which citlief 
India will be more and more cnishcd under the iron heeJ of despotism 
and destruction* or ruay succeed in shattering the destroying hand and 
[Mmer. Far,* tar Js it from my earnest prayer and hope that such should 
be (he rcsuJr of the British rule. 


^*SURRENDER*NOT^^ BANERJEA! 
BENGALI MODERATE 


The Hindu rcnaaeencc to ninciccfiih-cemury Bengal was acoompnied 
by a gradual fioliticaj awakening in ih.it province. Politics, how^cvier^ tm- 
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lllu: rdigion. came Ps p compnfptivcly new ealcgury of tbiught to Bengali 
HiniiLU after ccriurics of clomiiiPiioii by Muslim ni!crs< The example 
set by Rammohuti Roy thus by neglected uinil the ocw English-tslucatcd 
middles lass gave birth several generations bter to a group of men in¬ 
fused with new ideals of patriotbm and sclf^governmcm. 

To tills group Allan Octavian Hume, the retired civil servant wJir> 
fiLheral the cttganlzation of the Iiidinn National Congriess, appealed widi 
his letter of iSHj. iiddrcssitig the graduates uf Cbkutia LFniversiiy. '"Vnu 
are the salt of the land ” he wrote. “And if Jinniigsl even you. ilie elite, 
fifty men cannot be found with sufficient power of self-sacrifice, siif- 
ficiem love for and pride in their country, lulficiciit genuine and un¬ 
selfish hcart-fdi patriotism to take die initiative, and if needs be, de¬ 
vote the rest of their lives to the Cause—then there is no hope for Itidiii." ’ 
To one (Calcutta University graduate Hume's apiiciil was entirely 
superfltKjUi, for Surcndraiiath Baneriica had already cost 

himself into the stormy sea of ciaiionaJ service. A brahman and the 
son of a doctor. Surcndraoaih had been one of the first Indians to be .id- 
milled to the select Indian Civil Service, the a>-called “steel frame*' of 
British admini si ration: hut hts failure ro correct a Calst repnrt prepared 
in his name by a subordinate had caused hint to he dismissed—a punith- 
mciu for mure severe than English mtfnbcrs of the received 

for similar oversight*. Undismayed, SurenJranath journeyed to London 
to appeal hi* ease. When the appeal w,is denied, he appeared for bar 
examinations, only to be refused again. With the two swiftest roads to 
siieccis^-thc civil service and the Uw—cbscd to him» Surcndraniiih 
temrned to Cilcutta. convinced that "the personal wrong done to me 
was an illustration of the impKcney of our people,” and determined to 
spend his life "redressing our wrongs and protcciing our rights, per- 
OTftikl and cullccdve,^ “ 

The rest of his long life was only die acting out of this resolve. Ston¬ 
ing os a teacher, he soon fuundnrd a patriotic associatifin, then a news¬ 
paper, dien a college. As Keshub Chutidcr Sen had captivoied audiences 
in many parts of die Und with his revivalist sermnns, so SurendranSih 
used his oraioricuf gift* to rouse Indians from Bengal to the Punjab to 
a grtiter sense of loyalty to their country, When he was jailed for 

'Willbm Woljtelhurn. .tWa* Ottaevui C-B.. fi-si. 

'Sitfcndrjidli) fttucfi**, -i <V«no* j* Sfa^rff;, Me itenrinMerwO o; flflj 

tm fh- 
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cribcisrjn^ a Britbb he stjned tht edition {^dll popubr in indb} 

oE s^clcurrting xinprisunmciit in order to dcmoiutraic the m^u^tice of 3 
governmental law or policy, 

Surendranath^s carver dramatizes the change of hcan in Douiidesi edii- 
cated Indians from blind Joyait)^ to Btiiish rule to stubborn resistance 
againsr its evils. Despite his su^erings nt the hands of the auchorities. 
Surcndranaih insisted that only coiisdtutioiiiil means be used in the 
struggle for seJf-govrrronent, When tltc Exurmists cried for more draxiic 
measures against the foreigner^ he opposed them as firmly as he op- 
l>oscd the British. Twice president of the Congress, he left It in igi8 
to held the All-India Liberal Fcdcralion wliai the younger Congress 
leaders ibrearencJ to obstruct the intnoducdoti of the imponanL 
Mnriugn^Chelmsford Reforms. His pexsisteiicc ui Ids chosen course 
c.iriicd him die respect of Indians and BritUh alike and won him die aptly 
coined nickname of "Surrcndcr-noi" Bauerjc3+ 

SURENDR^NATM BANERIEA 
The Need /or Ifidiiin Unlly 

UodcrDt^ndlnp betwern Hindus and Muslims faimed 2 iTia}or plank in the 
Mtnlcrjtes* plaiforivi. In one of Surendranath's earliest speeches (in 1878) be 
exhorted the young men of the comiiry to strive for unity as a patriotic duty% 

[From Sp<c£hff nad Wridngj of Hon. SureadfanatA Bunerjea^ pp. 127- 

3*1 

Young men, whom [ see around me in such brge numbers, you are the 
liopcs of your families. May ] not also say, you are the hopes of your 
country f Your country expects great t!iiug;s from you- Now I ask, how 
nximy of you aie prepared, when you have (Inishcd your studies at the 
cullcge, to devote your lives* to conscenue your energies to the good of 
your country? I repeat the question and I piuse for a reply* [Here the 
speaker paused for a few seconds. Cries of ^'aU^ all*^ fmm utl sides of 
the guileryj. The response is iu every way worthy of yourselves and of 
the education w'hkh you arc receiving. May you prove true to your 
resolve, and carry out tn bfe the high purposes which animate your 
bosoms^ 

Gentlemen, I have 3 strong conviction and an assured belief that 
there comes a lime in the history of a natEott's progress, when every man 
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nmy vtrily be laid to have a miiiion of hit mvn to accomplish. Such a 
time has now arrived for India. The fiat has gone forth. TliC cclCTial 
mancLiic has been issued that every Indian must now dn hit duty, or 
stand condemned before CjihI and man. There was such a time of stirring 
activity in the glorious amial* of England, when Hamixica offered up 
his life for the deliverance of bis own country, when Algernon Sydney bid 
down his head on the block to nd hit country of a hated lyraiil, when 
English biilwiit did not hesiiatc in tilt discharge of their duty m their 
Fatlicrbnd m descend fmm the performance of tiidr ecdesi.isticiil func¬ 
tions and appear as traitors before the bar of a Criminal Court. These 
are glorious icmIniscenecs in England’s immortal history, which English¬ 
men to this day look Iwck upon with pride and satisfaaion. It is not in¬ 
deed necessary for us to have recourse to violence in order in obtain the 
redress of our grievances. Omstitutionjl agiution will secure for us 
those tighls, the privileges which in less faviiuied countries art tihtained 
hy ttcffier rocaiw. But jxsiceful as arc the means to tie enforced, there is a 
stem duty to be performed by ei-ery Indbn. And lie who fails in that 
duty is a traitor before Gotl and man. 

In holding up for your acceptance the great principle of Indian 
unity, I do not by claims (o originality. Three hutidred years ago. in 
the Punjab, the tmtrairtjl founder of Sikhism, the meek, the gentle, the 
blessed Nanak preached the great doctrine of Indian unity and cn- 
deawired 01 knit together Hindus and Musulmaos under the baniacr of 
a common faith. That aticmpi was emirtt-nilv socecssru!. Nanak became 
the spiritual founder of the Sikh empire. He preached the great doe- 
trine of peace and good will between Hindus .ind Mimilmans, And 
ttanding in the presence of his great example, we too must preach the 
great d^rine of peace and good w'iil between Hindus and hlusutmans. 
Christians and Paisecs. aye between all sections of the gre.tt Indian com¬ 
munity, Let us raise aloft the banner of oUr country's ptogxess. Let the 
word "Unity" be inscribed there In characters of glittering gold. We have 
had enough of pan jealnmies, pan dissensions, pan animosities. The 
spirits of the de.ad at Paniput * will testify to our bloody strifes. Titc 
spirits of the dead in other battlefields will lestity to the same fact. There 
may be religtous differences between us. Tlicrc may be social differences 

'nuitUI, ihc Hie cf (iiimmnn ihulinJ biHlct io liulijll bUnvy. 11 Lin aboul &flv mik» 
ZUHih <d i>£UlL 
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between US. Bm ihcfT li a cammon pbiform where we may all ruecr, the 
plmform of our counlry^s wdf*ire. TliCfc is a common which 

may blind fbind] os together^ ihc catue of Iiidtan progress. There is a 
Common Divinity^ lo whom we may uplLft oiir voiect in aclaraLion, the 
Divifiiiy who presides over tlse destuucs of our counenp'. In the name 
then of a common oouiitry* let us a 11 ^ Hindus, Afusulmsios^ Christians^ 
Parseei, members of the grciit Indian community^ iliruw the palj of d> 
Hvion over jeabysies and dis^nsicims of bygone ilmcs and embracing 
one another in fraternal love and aiTecrmn, liv-e and wtjrk for rhe Ijcne- 
fjt of a beloved FathcTland, Under English atispites there U indectl a 
great future for India^ [ am coahdem of the gnat dcsuiiics that are in 
Slone for us. You and [ may not live to sec that day* These eyes i>f ours 
may not witness that spectacle of ineffable beauty. It may not be per¬ 
mitted to us to exclaim Simeonhke, ^'Now Lord, lettest ihou thy servant 
depan in peace,” It imiy not be permitted to tts to exclaim like the Welsh 
Bard on the heights of Snowdon, ”Visions of gloryt spare my aching 
sight-** But is it nothing to know uhen ^-ou are dying, when you arc 
abfhut lo take Ica^^ r^f this world, of it* joys ajid wjtohts^ when the 
of your life is unfurled before you, when eternity ojjens mde its portals, 
it it nothing to know at that last awfid* supreme moment of your tiva 
that you have nr>E lived in vain, thai you have lived fur the benefit of 
nthers, that you tiavc lived to help in the cause qf your country's regenera' 
tion? Let us all lead worthy 1 honoTabIc, and patTmtic U^'cs, that we may 
alt live and die Happily and that India may be great, ITiis is my earnest 
and prayerful request. May it find a response 'm J-titir sympathetic hearts^ 

Faith in England 

The backbone ot the Modefates' creed was faith that the Briibh would grant 
selr-gcivcrnmejii to India when she was prepared for it* Suiendranith enun¬ 
ciated this creed in the peroration of hi* pctiideniml address to the Congress 
in 1^95- 

[From atad Wr^tingf g| the Horsm SarcTidmifmh pp* 

5 ^ 5 -^ i 

We feci that in this great juruggle In whitib we are engaged^ the moral 
sympathies of civilized humanity are with us. The prayers of the good 
and the true in all pans of the world follow m They W'ill w^dcome as 
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gla>I tidings o£ great [oy (he birth of Ein ctnnncipated people nn the banks 
of the Gangci. For, have they not all read about our ancient civilizniion; 
how, in the morning of the Ixiforc the Eternal City had been 

built upon the Seven Hills, before Alexander had marched his arrny w 
the bants of the Tigris, before Babylonian astronomers had Icprni to 
gate upon the starry world, our ancestors had developed a gre.u civiliza¬ 
tion, and h(nv that civiliidiion has profoundly influenced the course of 
modem thought in the highest concerns of man? Above all, we rely with 
unbounded eoiifidejwe on the ptsiice and genefOiity of the British people 
and of their reprcaciiiatiwcs in Parliament. 

It is not that we mismat the authorities here. Bui the higher we 
mount, the purer is the atmosphere. The impurities generated hy local 
causes cannot touch those who. removed from local influences, repro 
sent in a loftier sphere of responslbihiy the majesty and the greatness of 
ihc English nation. Let its freely acknowledge the tribute wc owe to the 
British government in India. What government could have accorded a 
speedier jecogniiion lu Congress claims than the government of Indtn 
kts done? Within the lifetime of 4 gctwiratjon wc have achieved changes 
—bcneltcent changes of far-reaching moment—which it would have 
taken many generations to itccomplish elsewhere, which in less for¬ 
tunately situated countries could not have been accomplished except, 
perhaits, Jifier bloodshed and tumult. .All this wc freely acknowledge- For 
all this we arc truly grateful. All this (ills fus] with hope for the future. 

Nevertheless we feel that much yet remains to be done, and the im¬ 
petus must come from England. To England we look for inspiration 
and guidance. To England we look for sympathy in the struggle. From 
England must Come the crowning miuidiie which will enfranchise our 
pecjpics. England is our political guide and our moral preceptor in the 
exalted sphere of political duty. English history has taught us tlwise prin¬ 
ciples of frwdom urbich wc cherish with our lifeblood. Wc have been fed 
upon the strong food of English caiiistiiuiional freedom. We have been 
taught to admire the eloquence apd genius of the great masters of 
English political philosophy. Wc have been brought face to face with 
the struggles and the triumphs of the English pefjplc in their stately 
march towards constitutional freedom. Where will you find liettcr models 
of courage, devotion, and sacrifice; not in Rome, not in Greece, not even 
in France in the stormy days of the Revolution—courage tempered by can- 
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tion^ enihu^in^jti Ic.ivcncd by ^bncty^ p.^rti 5 unship softened by ^ largc- 
he^ineJ ch.irii>'—subordinated tjo die ooe pfcdiuninnLing sense of love 
of country and love of God. 

We shoutd be univorthy of ourselves and of our preceptors—we should, 
ijidced, be somciiiiug less ihiin humim—with oiir souls stirred to their 
inmost depths, our worm Orienial lensibilities roused to unwanted 
pitch of cnthusiaimii by the contcmpLitjon of these grut ideals of public 
duty, wc did not seek to iransplant iiiio our awn country ihe spirit of 
those free institutions which hnvc mnde EngSaod wlmt she i^. In the 
words of Lord Lnnsdnwuc^ a w^lvc of iinresi is passing through this 
country, But it is not the unrest of discontent or disloyalty to the British 
governmem—it h the unrest which is the first visible sign of the awaken¬ 
ing of a new natioiKiI life, li is the work of Englishmen—it is the no¬ 
blest tnoiimiicnt uf their rule—it b ihe visible cmbodinituit uf the vast 
rnoral influence which they arc exercising over the minds of the pccp- 
ple of India- Never Ln the hisairy of the world have the inheritors of 
an ancieni civiliir^tiun been wj profoundly influenced by the influx of 
mt>£leni Idcai, In this Congress from year to year wc ask England to 
accomplish her glorious work. The course of ctvtlizaiiDn following [he 
path of the sun lias traveled from En^t to West, ITic Wrist owes a heavy 
delit ID the East. VVe lf»k forwaid to the day when that debt will be 
repaid^ not only by the moral regeneration, but by the poliucal tiv 
franrhjsctnent of our iicoplc^ 

FaSlh in Social ProgreJ^ 

la concluding his tnemoirs in bis o 3 d age, Surendranath looked back at the 
changci that had taken place in Hindu socieiy during his lifetitnc, and summed 
up that faith in grndua! reform which is one of the hallmarks of a Moderate. 

[Fsom A Nanofi m pp. 

I feel that if wc have to advance m social matters, we musu so far as 
pracikable, take the onnimunhv with us by a process uf steady and gradual 
uplift,, that iJicrc niay be nn sudden disturbance or dislocatirjn, the J>cvv 
liciiig adapted to the old^ and the old itsaimilaicd lo the new , Thar has 
l^cn the norma! path of progress in Hindu society through the long 
cenmrie$. It would be idle lo contend that liiiidu sodety is today where 
ii was two hiujdred years ago. It mnva slowly, perhaps munc iluwly than 
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many woukl wish, bvi in the wf,rds nf Galileo “it does move," more or 
less according lo the lines erf atbpiaiion thai i have indicated. The 
question of so-voyage, or child-marriage, or even etiforccd widowbocid, 
is not today where it was in the latter part of the last eeniury. Fifty years 
ago I was an outcasic (being ati England-returned Brahmin) in the 
village where 1 live. Torlay 1 am an honored member of the conwnunity. 
My public services have, perhaps, partly conirihutcd to the result. But 
they wfiuld have been Impotent, as io the case Ram Muhun Roy £t>r 
many long yean after hU death, if they were not hacked by die slow, the 
silent the matestic forces of progress, working noiselessly but irresistibly 
in the bosom of society, helping on the fruition of those ideas which 
have been sown in the public mind. Remarkable indeed have been, in 
many respects, the rebxations and the remova! of rcitrictions of caste* 
Dining with non-Hindus, which was an abomination not many years 
ago, ii now oonOived at. if not openly connicnaneed, A still more for¬ 
ward step lowiirdi loosening the bonds of caste has liecn taken within 
the last few years. The barriers of marriage lieiween some sub-castes 
have been relaxed, and marriages hetween hitherici prohibited sub- 
ca«es of Brahmins and Kayasilws {scribes] are not infrequent, and 1 
have had some {.wrwnal share in this re form, llcticficcnt arc the activities 
of the brahmo Samai, but behind them is the dower but brger movement 
of the gcoerd community, ail making towards progress. 


M. G, RANADE: pioneer MAHARASHTRIAN 
REFORMER 

Western cultural influence, like British rule itself, came w dillcTeiU 
parts of India at dilferent limes. The coastal pons founded in the six¬ 
teenth and sevcniceJiih centuries^Madras. Hoinbay, Calcutta—became 
and Tcmaiii today the eenlcrs of the new cirder of life uikI Jiought, The 
spread of this order into the hintcrlond, however, was a slow .ind ir¬ 
regular process. Bengal, the home of a mimber of thinkers considered 
tlius far, was the first province to tall entirely under British sway and 
therefore the first to react to the impact of Western ways and ideas. 

On the opposite side of the Indian subcontinent, protected by their 
mountain fomesres in the Western Ghars. the proud kingdoms of 
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Mahiirnshtra wcrie amting the last to lUrrctidfir to foreign nilc^ The 
leadership which made this prolonged resistance possible came nota¬ 
bly from two caste groups. Tlie fighting Maratha-Kunbi castes under 
Shivaji (iS^oP-ifiiSa) and his descendants, provided most of the military 
force, whlk the smjll bui ii^ucntial Chitpavan brahman caste provided 
the [Kshwjs (prime ministers) and intellectttjl leaders of later timrs. 
Even after the final defeat of the Peshwa^s gcivemmcnt in i8iM the dty 
of Poona rcmairiccJ the center of Maharashtrian intcllrctua! life. In the 
ebsing decades of the ninetecnih century the ChUpvan hr^man caste 
produced three leaders Avho« names were to be inscribed in Indian na- 
tionalisna^s hall cf fame—Raiiade, Gokhale:, and TiJak. 

Maliadcv Gfivind Rnnadc, ihc eldest of three children, was born in 
in a ^riedy onhcKlox household. An exitemc!y serious student, he 
begged his father to send him to ^hoo! in Rombiy fx> complete hii 
English education. At burtecn he ciuerrd the Elphlnstune Institution, 
and at seventeen toi?k his place in the first dass to cnrijj in the new 
Bombay University. He disringubhed himsdf by his diligence and 
<irigiTiahty of thought, and became a teacher of economics and later of 
history and literature at hii first alma mater, now called the Elphinsiune 
Ctdicgc. Rut he chose to make his career in the law, and before he was 
thirty received hJs first appinimeju as a subordinate jud|pc in the govern¬ 
ment Courts at Ponna- 

During his thirty years as a fudge, Ranade gently but firmly worked 
for the rcfoTTii of such social evils as child marriage^ the nmi-remaTriage 
of widows, and the sedusion of women. In many ways his effons re¬ 
sembled those of Rammnhiin Roy* whom he admired as a patriot and as 
a gfxUy man, Rlnatle was one of the early members of the Prilnhany 
Snm^j (Pnryer Society, foodciccl after the Brahmo Sampi), whose found¬ 
ing in 1867 was Sparked by Keshub Chundcr *Sen"s earlier visits in iJorn- 
bay. Under Kanade's fudicious guidance, the Pr.Trtliana Samaj did noi 
cut itself otT from die rcsi Hindu sodetyv hut strove gradually in bring 
the orthodox arcFiind to it$ posiiion. Despite the vociferous and sometimes 
violent opposition of Til>ik and his schoob Ranade^s policy of mockration 
in S4xiiil rcfpfin met svith iuiUeasitig success. 

Disqualified from entering active politics hy his judgeship, Ranade's 
Conidbution to the uiitinnalist most:meni w^as largely in the realm of 
social and economic rtforrn. In he founded the Indian National 
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Soda] Cbflfrrence a4 a Kparatt organiantloji whicli mei: concurrenily 
with the annual Congica Kwicim, and in iftgo inauguTated the Industria] 
Asiociaiion <ti W«i<rrn India. Ranadc'« view$ on ccoiiomka grew oul of 
hilt long and patient study of Indian prnhlems- He concluded that their 
eomtmciive solution lay in a vigorous policy of industrial and corruner- 
dal development tinder British governmciti auspices. 

Rilaadc’s iivfiniic capacity for taking pains, his saintly disposition, and 
his devotion tn the welfare of India inspired to greater patriotic endeavor 
the hundred* of younger men with whom he maintained coniaa in 
person or through correspondcjicc. He was a Moderate in the licsl sense 
of the term—scholarly, patient, priiciical, omsttuctive, never wasting 
his time in denouncing those who held other views. After his death in 
1901 his memory continued to inspire die leaders of Wcsictn India— 
Gokhalc, and after him Gandhi, carrying on the tradition lie initialed 
of and ccononuc reform os an integral part of selfless public service. 

MAH A DEV GOVIHD RAnADE 

Rcfivatism t/ersut RHorm 

The ludicrous impfaeticabdity of reviving ancient traditions merely because 
they were ancient was tdlingly demonstrated by R5nade in one of his Social 
ConfcrCiKC addresses. Having captained why he reietteJ the of the 

Brahmo and ArVa Sinia|ist* that all social retonntr* should convert to those 
faiths, he went on to analyze the four basic causes of the degeneration of In¬ 
dian society. 

I From Chiiiumini. ivdiun Soeiat Rr/orm, Part II, pp. 89-95I 

While the new religious seas condemn u* for being too orthodox, the 
extreme orthodox section dcfintincc us for being too rcvolutioiiarv in our 
tnahods. According to these last, our clTorts should be dircaed to revive, 
and not to reform. I have many friends in this camp of extreme orthodoxy, 
and their watchword is that revival, and not reform, should be our motto, 
They advocate a return to the old ways, and app«l to the old authorities 
and the old sanction. Here also, as in the instadce quoted above, people 
speak without realizing the full significance of tlidr uwti words. When 
we are asked to revive our insLittittons .tnd customs, people seem to 
he very much at sea as to svhat it is they seem to revive. What partiiiubr 
period of our history is to be taken os the old? Whether the period of 
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the Vedas, of the Smrixist of t!ie Puranas or of tlic Mahomedan or mmlcrn 
Hi lid u times? Our usages hayc been changed frona time to time by 
a alow process of growth, and m some cases of decay iind coirupiion, 
and wc ennnot aicip at a panicuJar |>eriod without hr&iking the cort' 
tinuity of the whole. Whcti my revivalist friend presses his argumem 
upon me* he has to seek reamrsc In some subterfuge which really fur¬ 
nishes ntj reply tn the questiun-—what shall wc revive? Sliall we re¬ 
vive the old habits of our people \vhcu die lunsi lucred of our taste 
indulged Lo all the abomioJlion^ us wc now understand them of animal 
food and dritik which exhausted every section of our country's zoology 
and hntatiy ? The men and the gods nf those old days ate and drank for¬ 
bidden thing! to excess in a way no revivalist will iww venture to recom¬ 
mend. Shall wc revive the twelve forms of sons, or eight forms of mar¬ 
riage, which included capture, and recognized mixed and illegiiitmte 
intercourse? Shall wc revive the Ntyoga system of procteaiitig sons on 
iiur bfodicr^s wives when widowed? Shall we revive the old liberties 
taken by the Rishis and by the wives nf the Rishis with the marital lie? 
Shall we revive the hecatombs of animals sacrificed from year's end to 
year's end, and in w^hich hutnan beings were not speed as propitiatory 
offerings? Shall wc revive the Shakti worship of the lefi hand with its 
indecencies and pracucdl detMucherics? Shall we revive ilic saii and in- 
fanlicide customs^ or the dinging of living men into the rivers^ or over 
rocks, or honksw'jngingi or the crushing beneath Jagannath car? ^ Shall 
Wc revive the internecine wars of the Brahmins and Ksliatriyas, ur the 
cruel persecution and degradauon of the aboriginal population? Shall 
W'c revive the custom of many husbands to one wife or of many wives 
lo one husband? Shall we requirr uur Bralimins to ccaite lo he biid- 
lords aivd gentlemen, and turn intii beggars and dependants ufion the 
king as in olden times? These instances w ill sudice to show that the 
plan nf fcviving the ancient usages and customs will nut w^orh <iur 
salvation, and is ttot practicable. If these usages were good and benefkiah 
why were they aketed by our wise ancestor!? If they were bad and iii- 
iurious, how' can any claim be put forward for their restoration after 
so many ages? Besides, it scenis to be forgotten that in a living organkedt 

hujfc bi £AiTy ihr lilrt iif l^j^aiitiith, '^ihc Lord «vf thr \a 

dit tiry pi Puri. In fiti of Friffity wirwild hoi] Hurniidi'^ in irwjc qI it* wh^k, Tlw 

wivd "ju^iTTiXijui"' dFrka trum dtu 
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as society no icvlval is possible. The and the buried or burnt 
arc dc3d. buried, and bunU once for aU, and ihc dead past cannot ihcfc- 
fore be revived except by 3 reformation of die old inatcrjols into new 
nrgani/^d beings. If revival is impossible, reformation is the only 
aUernntivT open to sensible pa:^plc, and nenv it inay be .isked what li 
the principle on which this rcformaiion must be based ? People have very 
haiy ideas on this subject. It seems to many that i[ is the ouiward 
fnrm which has in he changed, and if this change can be made, they 
ihinls that all the difficulik-s in nur way will vanish. If we change our out¬ 
ward manners and customs, sli in a partienbr way. or walk in a particu^ 
!ar fashion, our svork according to ihem is accomplished, I canmit but 
iliink thai much of ihc prejudice against the reformers k due to this mis¬ 
understanding/ It is not dir outward furm^ hui ihe inward form, the 
diiiiught and the idea which determines the outward form* that has 
to lie changed it real reformation is desited 
Now what have Ijcen the inward forms or ideas which htive been 
hastening our deebne during the past three thousand years? Tliese 
ideas may be briefly set fonh as isolaikvn, submissicin to outward force 
or |>owcr m<rfc than to the ^-oicc of the inward consdenoe. perception 
Ilf fictitiom dilterenecs between men and men due to heredity and 
birth, passive acquiescence in evi] or wrong tioing, and a general indif¬ 
ference tn secular well-being* aimost bordering iiptm fatalism* These 
have been the root ideas of our ancient social system. Tlicy have as thcii 
natural result led Ifj the existing family arrangements w-hcre the wnman 
if cmirely subordinaicd to the man and the lower castes to the higher 
castes, to the length of depriving men of their natural rcsficct for hu- 
muniLy. All the eviU we seek to oomlKit result from the prevalence of 
these ideas. The)- are mere a^mlhrief to these axiomatic assumptions. 
I'hcv prcvctir sonae of our people from realise! ng what they really arc in 
all comcience, neither better nor vvorse than their fclkm's. and that 
whatever garb men may put on* they 4re die worse for assuming digniues 
and powers which do nor in fact Iwloiig to them. As long as these ideas 
remain operative on our minds we may change our outward fcFtms 
and insdiutioni, and be none the better for the change. These ideas have 
produced in the long course of ages their results on our character^ and 
we must judge their good or bad quality* as Saliu Paul i4iys, by the fmii* 
they luive borne. Now’ iluit these rcsiilts have been dtsastrous^ nobedy 
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disputes or doubts, and the lesson to be drawn for our guidance in ibe 
future from this tier is that the current of these ideas must be 
changed, and in ihc place of tJie c?ld worship we p:iid to them, we must 
accustom ourselsTS and oxhers m worship and reverence new idcab. 
In plate o( isobtion, we must cultivate the spirit of fraternity or elastic 
expansive ness. At present it is everybody's ambition to ptide himself upon 
being a mcmlwf of the am.ihcsi cunununiiy that can be concaved, and 
the smaller the number of Lhrwe with whom you can dine* or marry, or 
ajisociaic, the higher is your perfection and purity, the purest person is he 
who cocjks his own foenh and does not allow the shadow of even his ncar-^ 
est friend to hill upon hb cooked food. Every cas^e and every sect lias 
thus a tendency to spill itself into smaller cistes and smaller sects m 
practical life. Even in philosophy and religion, it is a received ma:cim 
that knowledge b for the lew, and Ltiat salvation is only possible for 
the esoteric elect with whom only nre the virtues of sanctity and wisdom, 
and that for rhe rest of mankind, they must be leti to wander in the 
wilderness, and grovel in superstition and even vice, with only a coloring 
of stxulled religion to make them respectable* Now all tkb muM be 
changed. The new mold of ihoughi on this head must be, as stated 
above, cast on the Imcs of fraternity, a capacity to expand outwards, 
and to muke ntote cohesive inwards the bonds of fellowship. Increase the 
circle nf jrgur friends and associates, sbivly and cautiously if you w^Uk 
but the tendency must be towards a general rccoguition of ihe essential 
oquaiity between man and man. Ii wnll beget sympathy and power. U will 
strengtlien your own liands, by the scjik! that you have numbers with 
you, and not ^igatiui you, or as you boliihly imagint, below you. 

The next idea which lies at ihe root of our helplessness is the sense 
that we are always intended to remain children, to be subject lo outside 
control and never to rise to the dignity of self control by making our 
conscience and our rctson ihc supreme, if not the srilc, guide to our con¬ 
duct. All past history has been a terrible witnew tn the havoc committed 
by thb misconception. We are childreti, no doubi bin the children of 
Gudr and not of man, and the voice of God is the only voice fto j which 
w^e arc bound to listen. Of course, all of us cannot listen to this voice 
when we desire it, because from lung ncgleci and depcjidence u|Jon out¬ 
side help, we have benumbed diis faculty of conscience in us. With too 
many of us, a thing is true or false, righteous or sinful, simply because 
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£ometKidy ih ih^ past has iatd tKat it h w. Duties and obligations are 
dunes and fjblijsatinni, noi hccaii-sc we led tKcm to be so, but because somc- 
bodv rcputcdl to be 'ivisc has laid it down that they aft lo. tn small matters 
of manners and cotirtcsics, this outside diaatinn is not without its use. But 
when we abandon oursdt^s entirely to thiis hclplc&s dependence on other 
wlls, it is no wonder tlLit wc borome iielpless as children in all depart 
rnenis of bfe. Now the new idcsi which sliould take up die place of this 
helplessness and dependence is nor the jdca o£ a rebellious overthrow of 
all authority^ but that of freedom responsible to the voice oi God in 
us. Great and wist men in tilt past^ as in ihc present have a claim 
upon our regards, bur they must nor come bciwcen us and our God— 
the Divine principle enthinoned in ihe hean of every one of us high or 
low. It is this senK of scU^^espcci. or rather respect for the God in us. 
which has to be oiltivased. h is a very^ render plant which mkes years and 
years to make it grow. But iberc b the ca|)acity and the pavk-ct, and wc 
owe it as a duty to ourselves to undertake the iask+ Revere all human 
authoritVp pay ytitir respects to all prophets and all revelations, but never 
1 « this reverence and respect come in the way cif the dictates of con- 
seience^ the Divjnc command in us* 

SimiLirly there is no dbubt that men differ ftom men in natural 
capacities, and aputudes, and thas heredity and birth arc factors of cu«j- 
sidcrahJc importance in nur development, Bui ii js m die same litne 
true they arc not ihc only factors that dcteiminc the w^holc course of nur 
life for good or for evilp under a law of ncarssiiy. Heredity and birth C3c- 
plain many things, but this Law of Karma docs nut explain all diings! 
What is vSTifse, ir dties not explain die mystery that makes man and 
woman what they really arc, the reflcaion and the image of God. Our 
passions and our feelings^ our pride and our ambition, lend stretigih to 
these agencies* and wkh ihcir help die Law^ of Karma completes iiur 
conquest, and in too many cases tufrirccs our surrender. Tlie new' idea 
that should come Ln here h that this L.aw of Karma can be controlled 
and set back by a properly trained wdll, when it is made suhserviemt to a 
higher will than nurs, Thii wc sec in nur everyday life, and Necessilyv 
or the Fates arCt as our own texts tdl us. faint obstacles in the w^ay of 
our advancement if we dc%utc ourselves to the Law of Duty. I admit 
that iliii misccinception is very hard to remove, perhaps the hardest of 
the old ideas. But removed it must bc^ if not in this life or genejaUuni sn 
many lives and gcncratiani* if wc are cv-cr to rise to our full stature* 
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The fourth old form Of idea to 'ivhich 1 will allude here h our 
acquieKxncc ixi wrong or evU doing jj an ineviiahlc condiilon of human 
life, about which vie need nut be very p^ticuJar. /\1[ human life is a vanity 
nnd a dreaiix and we arc not ii’tuch concerned with ji^ lljis view of life 
is in fact ntEiei&ni in its worn form. No man or womiin rt.illy ceases tfj 
be animal who docs nol perceive or rtalixc that wiong or evil-doing, 
impurity and vicc^ crime and misery, and sin nf all kinds, is really nur 
animal existence prolonged, h h the beust in us which blinds us to im¬ 
purity and vice^ and makes ihent even attractive. There must be 
nautches^ in our templeSj siy our priests^ because even the Gods cannot 
do wiihoux these impure fairiciK iTiis ts only n typicitl instance of our 
acquiescence in impurity. There must be drunkenness in the world, there 
must be poverty and wretchedness and tyranny, there must be fraud 
and furcf^ there must be thieves and the law to punish ihctn. No doubt 
these are facts, and there is no use denying their cjtisieiice, bur in the 
name of dll that is sacred and true, do not ,icquiescc in them, dtt not 
hug these evils to your bosom, and cherish them. Their contact Is pob 
soiiouij not the less deadly because it does hot kiU, hue it corrupts men. A 
[icakhy sense of ihe true dignity of our noiurc, and of man^s high 
destiny^ is the best corrective and antidote to this poison. I think \ Kavc 
said mure than enough in suggest to ^xurr reflectifig minds whar it is 
that we have to reform. All admit that we have been deformed. We 
have lost our stature^ we are bent in a hundred places^ oitr eyes Just aficr 
forbidden thing$^ our cars desire tn hear $candjls aboui our neighbors^ 
our longues lust to taste forbidden fruity o^r hands itch fur another man^s 
[jropciT?, our bowels arc deranged with indigestible {mkI. We cannot 
walk on our tm, but require suits or crutches. 'Diii is our presen I siKial 
polity, and now ivc want this deformity Ejc removed; and the only way 
10 remove it is to place ourscK-cs under the discipline of better ideas 
and forms such as those 1 have bricHy touched above. Now dais Ls the 
work of the Rcfortncf* Reforrm in the matter of infant mafriage and 
enforced widow liood, in the matter of tempemnee and pttrky, inter- 
marriage between oiSfei;, the elevation of the low casEcis, and the re- 
admission of converts^ and the regulation of our endowments and 
chanticA, are refonna only so far uid no funlier as they check the in¬ 
fluence of the old ideas and promote the grmvtli of the new tendencies. 
TJie Reformer has to infuse in himsdf the light and warmth of nature, 

■ W.jjncn j rrrij hnf ti> lnn]ila Ji ilu^m (aM iuitKilimn n ptwiHutc^). 
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and he can only do it by pdtifying and improvSiig liimscif and his 
TtrundiRg$, He mu^t hast hss ifejTiiiy, village, tribe, and nadon retoM 
iji other and hew molds, nncJ that is the reason why Soda! Reforin be¬ 
comes our obligamry duiy* and noi a mere pasiime which mighr be 
given up a I pleasure. Revival ts, as I have said* imposttbie; as im|KMjib 1 c 
05 massHCcmversion into other fairhs. Bui even if it were |x>ssihlc, its only 
use to us would be if the refnrtm elevated m and our surmundings, if 
they made us stronger, braver^ truer men w^iih all our fjcuhics of en¬ 
durance and work devetupedt wnJi nil our sympathies fully awakened 
and Tchnedl and ii with our heads and hearts acting iu Union with a 
purified and holy will, they made us fed the dignity of nut being and 
the high destiny of oiir existence^ taught us to love all. work svjth all, and 
feel Cor all. 

HhdU'Mtiflifjfj Co&pirraiion 

lei hb speech to the Indian Social Conference of Ranade sttessed the 

impomnee of rcligLous toleration, suggesting that the members of each com¬ 
munity avord mutual reerbniiiations, and cttopcfaie in^ad in ihe work of social 
reform. 

(From Chinlamini, indian Sofiid Part II, |ip* 121-35] 

If the lessons of the past have any value, one thing is quite dear, namely^ 
that in this vast country no pmgresa is possible unless bosh Hindus nnd 
Mahomedans foin hands ti^tlier, and arc determined to foUow the lead 
of the men w^ho fluurished ifi Akbar's time and were his chief advisers 
and cnuncillnr^ and sedulously avoid ihc mi^U=tkes which were commk- 
ted by hli greatgrandson Aurangwb. joini action from a sense of com^ 
mon interest, and a common desire to bring about the fusion of the 
dioughis nnd feelings of men 50 as to tolerate tmalj dilTcrences and 
bring about concord—these were the chief aims kept in view by Akbar 
and formed the principle of ihe new divine faith formulated in the 
Din-i-ibhi ® Every eflort on the part of either Hindus or Mahomedani 
to regard iheir interests as separated and distinct, and every attempt mack 
by the two communities to create ^iiamtc schools and inicresu among 
themselves, Jtiid not to heal up the wounds iuflicicd by nvutual hatred 

" FjLth," nbc lyiuive^ M HiAilti aniJ Muttin^ Hku hf ibc 
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ol caste and treed, must be tkfirecaicd on all hands. It i$ to be feared 
tJiat this Jestoo Itas not been sutEcicntly kept in mind by the leaders of 
IkjiK communities in their struggle for esistence and in the acquisition 
of power and predominance during recent year*. There Ls at times a 
great danger of the wnrk of Akhar being ujidr>iie by losiitg sight of this 
great lessi>n svhich Uie history of his teigrt and that of his two successors 
is so well calculated to teach. The Conference which brings us together 
» especial I y intended for the propagation of this “din*'* or "dharma,'* 
and It IS in connection with that message chiefly that I have ventured 10 
speak to you today on this important subject. The ills that we arc suf¬ 
fering from are mosi of them, self-inflicted evils, die cine of which is to 
a large extent in our own liands. Looking st the series of measures ii'hicli 
Akhar adopted in hjs time to cure lh«e evils, one feels how correct was 
Ids Vision when he and hi$ advisers put their hand on those very defects 
in our national character which need m be remedied first hefnre we 
venture on higher enterpriso. Pursuit of high ideas, mutual sympathy 
and cooptFatloa, perfect tolerance, a rorrecr imderstanding of the diseases 
from ivbkh the body pollric is sulfering, and an earnest desire to apply 
suitable remedies—this is the work cut out for the present generation. 
The awakening has ccimmeiu'cd, as is witnessed by the fart that we are 
met in this place from such distances for joint consultation and action. 
All that is needed is that we must put our hands to the plow, and face 
the strife and the struggle. The success alre.idy achieved warrants the 
expectation that if we (wrsevere on right lines, the goal tvt have in view 
may be .ut.iined, Tfiai giial is not any particular advantage to be gained 
in power and wealth. It is represented by the efforts to attain it, the ex¬ 
pansion and the evolution of the heart and the mind, which will make us 
stranger and braver, purer and truer men. This is at least the lesson I 
draw from our more recent histoty of the pst thousand years, and tf 
those centuries have railed away to no purpose over our heads, our cause 
IS no doubt hopeless beyond cure. That is however not the faith in me; 
and I feel sure it is no) the faith that moves you in this great struggle 
against our own tveik selves, than which nothing u more fatal to our 
individual and colkciive growth. Both Hindus and Mahonicd.'ms have 
their work cut out in this struggle. In the backwardness of female educa¬ 
tion. in (he dispoiiiion tn overleap the bounds of their own religion, in 

‘Arabic trm. ht iwbkh tbe Enidirb word VdliiiDa" a only „ opp^cimite tmmlalinfl. 
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mutters of tempcnince, in that mtcrn:i1 disrcFisbns between easlw and 
creeds^ in the indulgcnc^c of impure speech, thniightr rind ^tciinn on oc- 
caiions when they are cii&pc>sed to enjoy themselves, m the abuses of 
many customs in re^rd to unequal and p^alygamous marriages^ in the 
desire to be extmvagqnt in ihcLr expenditure on iiidi occasionii in the 
neglect of regulated charity* in the decay of public spirit in insisting on 
the proper management of endowments—^in thc^e and other matters both 
communities ore equal sinners^ and there b thus much gmtiiid for im¬ 
provement on ctammofi lines. Of course the Hindus, being hy far the 
majority of the popubcicn, have piher difficuttics of their own to com¬ 
bat with; and they are trying in their gatherings of scjwatc castes and 
communities to remedy them each tn their own way. But without eo- 
nperauon and conjoint action of all communiiieSp success is not possible^ 
and it is on that account that the general Conference is held in different 
places eadi year to rouse local interest, and help people in their separate 
dforu hy a knowledge of what theLr friends similarly situated are doing 
in other pans. This h the reason of our mcedng bcrc^ and J trust that 
this message 1 have attempted CO deliver to you on this occasion will 
satisfy you that we cannot conceive a nobler work than die one for which 
we have met here today. 

India s Need: Siaie Gnidmce a/ Economic Dei^^elopmcnt 

Rlnade's essay of on “Tniiian Political Ecernomy'' nuy be legqrdcid as the 
comentoiiE of the ccandrnk theory which ufulcriics the present Five Vear 
Plaui, He first showed that English h/ines fairt doctrines were bting chsh 
leogcd by more recenr theorks of the science of ecofiomics and were not neccs- 
s^rily relevant Co Indians problems; then cohiinucd with a dUgnosis of the 
lodbin economy, 

[From Eanade* oa Indian /xononiic/^ pp, ai'25. 

This resume of the past and contemporary history of the gTowth of eco¬ 
nomic Sciences in England, France, Gttmmy* Italy, and America will 
Kipsfy the student that modern European thought does not at all 
countenance the view of the English writers of the Ricardian School, 
that the prirtcipks of the science* as they have enunciated them in their 
textbooksv are universally aud necessarily true for all times and places, and 
for all stages of advanccmcnc, Mndcrn thought is veering to the eonclu- 
siou that the individual and his interests arc not the ccnicr round which 
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the ilicory^ should rcvnlvc^ ihai ihtf rrue center h the body politic of ivhiclv 
that iodividuaJ ts ji member^ and that eollectivT defense and wdldaeing;, 
focin] education and diicipline^ and tlic duties^ and noi merely the m- 
terests, of men. must be taken Into account^ if the theory ts not to be 
merely utopian. The method to be folla^^ed is not the de^luciEve bui 
the hiiiiorical methoi which takes account of dw p^s! in its foredagt of 
the future; and relativity, and not absotuicncss, diaracicri^es the condu- 
siona oE coonomical scicjjcc. Ttiere are those who seek to get ov'er this 
ddficulty by differentiating the seknoe from tvhai they are disposed to 
coll the art of ceonamy. This divorce of theory and practice isy however^ 
a mischievous error, which relegates the science to the sterlEity of an ideal 
drc.im or a ptizjzle, and condemtis the art to the position o{ a rule of the 
thumb. Theory is oidy enlarged practice, practiee is dicory studied in its 
relation to proximate causes. The practice is predetermined by the theory 
which Ksis Its tnith* and adapts it to different conditions by reason of its 
grasp of the deei^seated, permanent and varied basal truths. ] hope thus 
to liavc duiwn that the nniurc of the subject hself as a branch of social 
science, which is best studied Kisioricaily and not deductively, the aciiiaJ 
practice of the most civilized nations and the history of the growdi of iis 
theory given above alike cstabliith the doctrine of rchttvityp and the pre- 
dr]nurLant claim of cotketive welfare over individual intenciK, as the 
principal features in w^hich the highest minds of the present day chiefly 
differ from the economiezi writers of the old scliool, Avith their a priori 
conclusions based on individual sclf-imcrcst and utiresiriaed eompethion^ 
Wc have next to consider the bearings of thi^ enbrged view of the 
science in its Indian aspects. The charaacrisiies of our social life are the 
prevalence nf status over contract, of combi n.u ion over com petition. Oar 
habks of mind are conservative to a fault. The aptiiudes of climate and 
facilitate the production of raw materials. Labor is cheap and plenti¬ 
ful buf unsteadyp unihrifty, and unskilled. CapiEoI is scarce, immobile^ 
and uncnierpriilng, Goopcraiion on a large scale of either capital or labor 
is unknown. .Agriculture ts the chief suppon of nearly the whole pf>pU' 
tation, and this agricdlure is carried on under conditions of uncertain 
rain£af], Commerce and manufaciurcs on a Large scale are but recent 
importations* and all industry is carried od^ on die sysrem of petty farm¬ 
ing, retail dealing, and }oh working by poor people on borrowed capital. 
Tlicrc is an almost complete absence of a landed gentry or tvtakhy middle 
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The bud h ^ mjjnijpoly of the State. The desire for acciunubtion 
is verjT weak, pe^cc and wcuniy hnviiig bcca almost unksuHvn over Wgc 
areas for any length of time dll wiilim the ksi cciUuiy. Our laws and in- 
stitutioas bvoyr a low standard of Ufe, and encourage snbdiiuion and 
tioi onpccntratioti of wealth. The tdigiom ide;d5 of life condemn the 
ardent pur&uit of wc:alth ai a mistake lo be avoided as hr as posublc. 
These are old legacies -ind jnlicriLcd weaknesses, Stagnadoji jiid depend¬ 
ence* depressu^Q and poverty“ilitie arc wTitien in broad cliaracters on the 
face of ihe land and its people. To thc« must be added the economical 
drain of wealth luidl t.ilentsH which foreign subjeaion h.is ciitaikd oi\ the 
country. As a aimpensatiun against all these deprcising utilucfices, we 
have to set oif the advantage nf a free coniaEt with a raoc which tms 
r>{>cricd the country to the commerce uf the world, and by its superior 
skill and resources has developed communicatiDns in a w'ay previously 
unknown- U wc wish to rcaliic our ^ittiaiion fully^ we fnay ttot overlook 
this Lictcr. because^ it represents the beam of light which alone dlumincs 
the pnevailing darkness, Jt cannot well be mere accident that the des^ 
anies of this country have been encmstcil to die guidance of a nation 
w'hose characteristic: strength is npposed to all our w^kiicsscs, whose 
ctucrprisc, chiefly in commerce atid manufactures, knows no bemuds, 
whose capital overflow's the world, among whom contract has largely 
superseded status* and oimpetitinn .ind CDopcraitisn p!,iy a prcdfainiriiint 
pan, whose view of life U full of htipc, and whose powers nf organizaduu 
have never been stirpassedL 

Rarude next advanced several reasons why industrial enterprise should be 
encouraged, and urged goTfcmment action to popuklc yntilled LsJids, protect 
peasants against ncesslve tjxaiiafi. and prevent exploitalion by landlcids or 
muncy lemiexs. In his candudon he argued that rise soic shouM pby a more 
ftctivc role in the economic desebpmeju uf the country, 

Lastly Cfimcj the gwai (Iqjanmcnt of governmental tntcrfdrcnw. The 
mcdiUcsomencss of the mcfcnniile system provoked tt reaction ogainst 
state control and guidance towards tlic end of liir Ust ecniury in favor 
of natural liljcrty, nie dfjcifines of this negative school have nnw in 
tlidr turn been abused by a too logical esitensiun of its principles. There 
is a decided reaction in Europe agjiinst the taitfrs faire system. Even in 
Engjafid. the recent factory Icgisbiioti, the qualihcd recogtiiiion by Jaw 
of Tradcs-Uniomsm, the poor law S)"itciB, and the Irish Lmd Settlement, 
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arc all ittsL^iKcs which indicate the SAme change of view. Speaking 
roughly^ the province of state interfcrcftce and control is pracjically Ik*- 
ing rsttended so as to restore the good points of the mercandle 
vvuhout iis absurdines. The State is now more and more recognized as 
the nndonnl organ for talcing care of iiniloniil nerds in all matters in 
which individual jnd ooopcralive efforts are not likely to be so effecrive 
and econcimic as naiional Tliis is the correct view to take of the 

true functions of a stale. To relegate them to the simple duty of maintain¬ 
ing peace and ordci b really lo deprive ihe conimunity o£ many of the 
advantage's of the stwdal unioiu Education^ boili liberal and lechniciL post 
and iclcgraphi, railw:iy and canal communications, the pioneering of new 
enterprise* the instirance of risky undertakings—all the^ functions are 
usefully dbcliargcd by the Slate. Hie question is one of time, fitness^ 
and cjepediency^ nol one of libcny and rights. In our own stuintry the 
State has similarly efilarged its functions with advantage. The very fact 
that the rulers bcking to a race with su^>erior advantages imposes this 
duty on ihcin o£ atlcmpiing f hi tigs which ho native rulers, paiit or present, 
cuuld as well iichicve, or possibly even ihink of. Hus obligaitoti made 
more peremptory by the fact ihar the Sintc claims to be the sede bndlurdr 
and is cerMuiIy the largest capiLilist in tilt country. VVliile the State in 
India has done much in this way in the tvcirkiiig of iron ottd cod fields, 
and in the experiments made about cotton and inbaccn,, and in tea and 
coffee and cinchona Piantations, it must be admitted that« as compared 
lA'iih its resources and the needs of the country^ these atmrrpts ire as noth¬ 
ing hy the aide of what ha.s been attempted with success In France^ Get' 
manyn and other ojuntrics, hut which+ unhappily, has not been attempted 
m this country. Even if political oonsideiaoons forbid indcj>cndent action 
in tJic itoticr of dilTereotial duties, the piofiecrifig of tiew cotetprises Li a 
duty which the govemmcni might more systemalically undertake with 
advantage. In truth, there is no diFfetence of principle between lending 
sucli sup[>ort and guidance^ by the free use of its credit and superior 
orgarkizatioi!^ in pionecrirtp industrtiJ iiudertakmg or subsidiidng private 
ciMiperaifve efficirt, and iti guaranteeing minimum inierest to rail way Cfim- 
pariics. The building up of tLatiotiah not merely state, cnedif on hmad 
foujidaiions by helping people to acquire c^mfidence in a free and largely 
ramified banking system^ so advantageously worked Ln Europe under 
different forms, has ilto tun Imn attemfried here. There is, lastly^ the 
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duty Cdai on il of utilizing indigenous resources, and organizing them in 
a way to produce in India in itaie factories all products of skill which 
die state departmcnii require in the way of stores. These are only a few 
of the many directions in which, far more than enchangc and frontier 
diihculucs, the highest statesman ship sviU have a field all its own for coji- 
sidcration and action. They will, no doubt, receive such consideratichn if 
only the minds of the rulers were once thoroughly freed from the fear 
of offending the so-called miizims of rigid economical science. It is time 
that a new depanure should ukc place in this connection, and it is with 
a View to drawing public attention tn this necessity that ] iuive ventured 
to pbee tieWe you die results of modern economic thought. In this, as in 
other matters, the conditions of Indian life arc more faithfully reproduced 
in some of the continental conn tries and in America than in happy 
England, prouti of its position, stroug in its insularity, and the home of 
the richest and busiest cummuntty tri the modern industriiil world. If the 
attempt 1 have made Jead* 10 a healdiy and full discussion of the change 
of policy I advocate, I shall regard myself amply repaid for my trouble, 

G, K. GOKHALEi SERVANT OF INDIA 

TJie tt'ork of reform begun by R.lnade was ably shouldered by his 
«mngcr friend and Colleague G, K. Gtikhalc. So close was the personal 
relationship between the two men during Itinade’s lifetime—for years 
they met weekly to discuss their ideas and projects—that Gokbk's 
excursions into active poliucs can be regarded us the logical extension uf 
his teachers endeavors. Sprung from the same proud Mahiirashinjn 
stock, both leaders nevertheless dung to the policy of cooperation with 
the governmenf and of modernte opposition to its evils. Gokhale, how¬ 
ever. had to endure the merciless macki of the Extremists during the 
stormiest decade in Indian politics up to tltai time. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale dedicated his life to public service 

ai the age of ninctisen. on his graduation from Elpliinstone CoUege, by 
joining the Deccan Education Society in Poona. Memljcrs of the Society 
took a viow of poverty for twenty years in order to dcvolc their time ex- 
elusively to educaijug their fdJow-countTymen, For his part. Gokhale 
became a teacher of English and mathematics in tlic FergusKin College 
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wbidi the Society founded in 18S5. He swn met Jusiice Riinadc And be- 
gAE) hJs long and ^^uItfu| apprentiership iinder him—cxjmlmng clijcu' 
ments, weighing evidence^ analyzing fiscal cbia^ and preparing compre¬ 
hensive memoranda on public questions. 

Ookhalc attracted public attention with the sagacity of his careftilly 
prepiired speeches, and in was elected a membef of the recently 
formed Legislative Council for the state of Bombay. When only ihinV'six, 
he became the Indmn representative of this state on tlie Imperial Legist 
la live CctJncilt despite its limited paivers the highest law-making body in 
India^ Fcpr die last thirteen years of hh life he watc himself out with his 
effnns to secure government cooperation in granuiig much needed finan¬ 
cial aod administrative reforms for India^ ’^N'o taxation without re presen- 
tattofi.'’ was the essence of his demand, and his annual s^ieechcs on the 
imperial budget erfccted many cooiGcssions from harassed ministers of 
finanoe. 

In 1905. Gokhale founded the Servants of India Society in Poonai. model¬ 
ing it after the lay jnd monastic orders of the Catholic Churrh, Famine 
reliefi education!! Hindu-Muslim uniiyj and the elevation oE (he lowest 
castes were among the fields in which it earned on the wo^k begun by 
m founder, Gokhale also rook great intencsi in the problems of Indian 
emigrants to Soiith Africa, giving freely of hJs advice and erfctiimageincnt 
10 their leader, M, R, Gandhi. Although bntcrly reviled by Tibk and 
other advocates of violent action to end foreign rule, Gokhnlc's rejdines* 
to cooperate with the British in. incrDduciiig gradual refonm helped 10 
pave the way for the eventual peaceful transfer of power to an inde¬ 
pendent India. 

GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE 

Taxariort Wu/iou£ Rcprcscnfaihn 

Soon after taking bis place in the Imperial Legislative CounciL Gakhalc made 
the fim of his ojinuol budget speeches. His attacks on the govern mem* taxa¬ 
tion pohey are representative ol the Mederates^ preocctipaiian with the eco¬ 
nomic shdncoimrtgs o( British rule. 

[From Sp^fckcf of iAr HoftonraMc Mr. C- K. Go^knie, pp. f-a, 8-ii] 

Your Excellency, I fear I eannfjt ooiucienrioiisly join in the congratu!^ 
Uoru which have been olTcrcd to the HonTslc Fifiancc Member on the 
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huge surplus which the reviwd esiinuiict show (nr the bst year, A surplus 
of «veQ cfores * of rupees is perfectly uitpreccdciitcd in the history of 
Indian fmaiscc^ anti coming as it docs on the top of a series of simibr 
surpltMcs realized when the country has been admitted[y pussing through 
very trying times, u illustrates to my mind in a painfully clear rnaiuicr 
the utter absence fd a due coircspondcticc between the condition of the 
people and the contUtiuii of the finances of the »>uniry. Indeed, iijy Lord, 
the more I think about this mutter the more 1 feel—and [ trust Your Lord¬ 
ship will pardon me for speaking sonic what bluiilly—that dicsc surpluses 
constitute a tUsuble wrong to the commuRjl.y. They are a wrong ia the 
firsi insianec in that they exist at all—that government should Like so 
much more from tbc people than is oecdct! in times of jenous tlepressinn 
and sulTering; jtid they art also a wrong, because dicy lend tliemsclvcs to 
easy mitinierpietaiton and, among odicr things, render possible the 
phcoomenai optimism of the Secretary of Stare for India, who seems ut 
imagine that ;iJl is for the best in this best of lands. A slight examination 
of these surpluses suffices to show that they are mainly, almost entirely, 
currency surpluses, reauhing from the fact that govcrnr^icnt siil! maintain 
the same high level of taxation which they considered to be necessary to 
secure financial c(}uilibrium vvhcii the rupee stotid at its lowest, 

A taxation so forced as iiot only iti maintain a budgetary et^uilibrium 
but m yield as well "Luge, comiminus, progressive surpluses”—even iu 
years of trial and siiffcnng—a. ] submit, against all accepted canons of 
finance. In European countries, cxtraDfdiiury charges arc usually met out 
of borrowings, the object being to avoid, even in times of pressure, imped¬ 
ing the even, normal dcvehipmetit of trade and industry by any sudden 
or large additions to the weight of public burdens, fn India, where the 
cconomit side of such questions finds such scam iwognitbn, and the 
principle of meeting the charges of the year with the rcmurccs pf the year 
is carried to a logical emteme, the anxiety of the Financial Admininratinn 
is not only to make both ends meet in good and bad years alike, but to 
prerent large surpluses year after year. The Honlsle Finance Member 
remarki Jn his Budget Siatrmem under “Army Services'*: “It must be 
remembered that India is defraying from revenues the cost of undertakiug 
both rearmament and the reform of military reorganization in important 
depiuTmenti, I beliexre that this « an undenaking which has not been 

^ One emc ten mUltorUv 
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;iltrrnptctj by gtbcr aiuntrirs ^^iLhout the a^istnnce of loi^ns £n some 
form nr other* E^xn in England^ cjirraordmary miliisiy requucmcncs for 
fortificiitiotll and b^rriicks hiive lytxn met by loans for shurt terms of years 
TCjiLiyahle by imulimeitts cnit of reveauxs. If probttjig by a perienJ of pnliti- 
cul tranquil!iiy we cm accomplish this task ivichout she raising of a ban 
and the umposkion of a permaneni burden on fuiure generations, [ ituTik 
thai we shdl be itble to congniiulate <»ursclv« on havliiig done that which 
even the riebrst nauotis of Europe have not ixinsidered it adviSLilile t,o 
attempt r 

Every vvord nf this citntbn invites comments How comes it that India 
is doing m regard, to these extraordinary charges that which even the 
richest natifHis of Europe have nrjt considered it advisable to altempt? 
The obvious iuiswcr is tliiit in rhijse coumries it is the pcppular assemblies 
that control laxaiion and cxpcndiiurc; in India the tax-paycr has no 
consiitucionaj voice in the shaping of these things. If we had any voies to 
give, and the ij^ventmcnt of the country had Eiccn carried on by art jJter- 
natjoii nf power benveen two parties, both alike apxinus to conciliate us 
and bid for our support^ HonTjle Member would assuredly have told 
a diffcrciu talc. Hut I venture in submit, my loird^ that the consideration 
which the people of Western countries receive in conseciuencc of their 
voting jsower shuuU! be avaiJable to us, in matters of finonce at any rale, 
through an "intdligcni anlidpition"—io me a phrase of Your Lf^rdship's 
—of our reasonable wishes on the prt ijf government. 

Hut even thus—after doing what ihc richest nations of Europe shrink 
from attempting—meeting all sorts of exlniordinary charges* amounting 
to about 70 crores in sixteen yciirs, out of current revenues—we have 
“l.irge, continuous, progressive surplusca^"' and this only sbows, as Colonel 
(^ibesney points out in the March number nf the Nm^rtfcrrth Crntary and 
^/rer, that mr^rc money is being taken from the people than is right, 
necessary, or advisable^ or, in otfier wortls, the weight of public taxation 
has been fixed and maintakied at an unjustifiably high IcvcL Taxation 
for financial equilibrium is whai we all can understand, but taxation kepi 
up in the face of the difHcuIties and misfortunes of a period of excesstvc 
depression and for ^'largt, coniinuotu and progressive surplu^*^ is evi¬ 
dently a matter which requires justificatioji. At all events, those who have 
followed the course of the hnanciat history of the period will admit that 
the fact viewed per Jr diat '^such large, continuous^ and progressive sur- 
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pluses" have «ciUTie4 during ihe periods a result not of a normal 
ex|tajuion of fiscal resources but of a forced up and heavy tasation^rjes 
not connote, as Lord George Hamition contends, m advancing materia] 
prosperity of the coiintry or irguc any marvclmis KcufJerative power 
on the piTi of the masses—,is the Honhle Sir Edward Law urged last 
year. To them, ai any rate, the apparent paradox of a suffering counTry 
and an overflowing treasury stands easily explained and is a clear prat^f of 
the fact that the level of national taxation is kept unjustifiably high, even 
when government arc in a position to lower that level. 

improving the Lot of Law-Caste Hindus 

One of Cokhale's chief concerns in the realm of social fefnrm wm the let of 
the loealled -'untouchaWei " The apfieql launched in this speech to a social 
conference in 1903 was snswtted after his death by Gandhi's devotion to 
thrir caUJe. 

[From Spertrhrr 0/ iJir HtioBuruitr Mr. C. K. pp, 74^4^] 

Mr. Pfcsident and Gentlemen: The proposition which hsj been entrusted 
to me rtiiu thus—'"That this Conference holds that the present degraded 
onndition of the low castes is, in itself and from tile national point of 
view, unsatisfactory, and is of opininji that every well-wisher of the couti- 
try sJtoiild consider it his duty to do all he can to raise their moral and 
WKial omdiiion by trying to rouse sclf-respeci in these classes aid placing 
facilities for education and emjiluyrnem within their reach." 

Gentlemen. I hope I am not given to the use of iinncccssarily strong 
language and yet 1 must say that this resolution is not as strongly worded 
as it should have been. Tlic condition of the low castet-tt is painful to 
coll them low castes—is not only unsatisfaaory as thU resolution soys. It 
IS so deeply deplorable iliat it constitutes a grave blot on our social or- 
rangements; and, further, the altitude of our educated men towEirds this 
class U profoundly painful and humdiating. J do not propose ,0 deal 
with this subject as an antiquarian; 1 only ivum to make a few general 
observ-ations from (he siandpiifti of jusucc. humanitv. and national self- 
interest. I think all foir-mindctl persons will have to admit that it is 
absolutely monstrous that a class of human bemgs. ^vith bodies similar 
to our own, with brains th.n can think and with hcans that can feel 
should be pcrpctoally ct.ndcmncd to a low life of utter wretchedness. 
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and mcnisil and moral degradation, and that pcrmancn! baj-- 
tim should be pbced in ihcir way *0 that j| should be impossible for 
tlicm ever iti overcome them and improve their lou This h deeply revok¬ 
ing to our sense i>f justice. [ believe one has only to put oneself menuUy 
into their place to realize how grie^ious this iniusticc is. We may touch a 
Cat, we may touch a dog, we may touch any other animak btii the touch 
of these human beings is pollution! And so complete is now the mental 
degradation of these people thai they themselves see nothing in such 
treamieut to resent^ that they acquiesce in it os though nothing better 
lhan that was their du*. 

! remember a speech delivered sevcti or eight years ago by the late Mr* 
Ranade in Bombay, under [he auspices of the Hindu Union Club+ That 
iivas a rime when pobljc feeling ran high in India on the subjoci of ihe 
[fCatmcTii which our petjpic svere receiving in South Africa^ Our friendt 
Mr. Gandhi^ had come here on a brief visit from South Africa and he 
was rciting us how our people were treated in Natal and Cape Cobtsy 
and ttic Transvaal—how they w^erc nor allowed to walk on footpaths nr 
travel in lirst-dass carriage on the railway* how they were not admitted 
inio hoicU^ and so forth. Public feeling, in consequence, was deeply 
siirred, and we aJt felt that it was a mockery that we should he chilled 
British subjects, when we were treated hke this in Great Briiain'^s cob 
onJes^ Mr* Ranade felt this jusl as keenly as any one else. He had been a 
never-failing adviser of Mr, Gandhi, and had carried on a regular corre¬ 
spondence with him. But it was Mr. Ranadepeculiar greatness that he 
always utilized occasion! of exdtorteot to give a proper turn ic^ ihc 
national mind and cultivate its seme of proportion* And sOw when every 
one was expressing himself in indignant terms about the ireaimcnt which 
our countrymen were rceciving in South Africa* Mr, Ranade came for¬ 
ward Uj ask if we had no sins of our own to answer for in that direction. 
I do not exactly remember the title of his address. 1 think it was 'Turn 
the scarchiighr mwardst** nr some such thing. But I remember that ii; was 
□ great speech^-oncof the gjeaiest that I have ever Ikch privileged to hear* 
He began in characteristic fashion^ expressing deep sympathy with I he 
Indians in South Africa in the struggle fhey were manfully carrying on. 
He rejoiced that the people of India had awakened to a sense of the 
position of their countrymen abroad, and he ieh coovinerd that this 
awakening wa* a sign of the fact that the dead bones in the valley were 
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ancc again becoming Lnsiina witi life. Bui he proceeded to ask: "Waj 
tbif flyjnpachy with the it}pprelied and dnwntroddcn Indians m be con^ 
fined to those of our countrymen only who had gone oui of India? Or 
was it to be general and to be extended to all cases where there svxjs 
oppression and iniostice?'" It was easy, be said, U? dcnmincc foreigners^ 
bul those wito did so were k^und in common fairness to kiok into them- 
selves and sec if they Aveax absolutely blameless in ibe numcr. He then 
dcscriljcd the manner m which members of low caste ivcre treated by 
our own cornmufuty in difTerciit pans of Judia, U w;is a drscrifnion 
which Med the audience with feelings of deep shame and pain and indig“ 
nation. And Mr, Ranade very justly asked whether it was for those who 
tolerated such disgraceful oppression and injustice in dietr own cGunlry 10 
indulge in all chat denund^uirjn of the people of South Airica- This queS' 
tion+ thereforev Itt the first place; a question of sheer justice. 

NcKCr as 3 have already said^ it is a question of htiinajuiy. h is some- 
ijmcj urged that if we have our castes* the jwplc In the West have their 
cbsscJ^ and after alh there is not much difTetence between the two. A 
little reflection will, hnw-cver^ show^ that the analogy is quite fallacious. 
The classes of the West ire a perfeedy elastic msututiun, and not rigid 
or cast-iron like our castes. Mr, Cliamberlain, who is the most masterful 
pcnuii^ige in the British empire tciday, w^as at oiic time a shocmakcf and 
then a scnewotiakcT. Of course^ he did not make shoes himself^ but that 
was the trade by which he made money. Mr. t^hambcilain today dinca 
with royalty, ajid mixes with the highest in the land on terms of absolute 
equality^ Will a shoemaker ever be able tn riK in India in the social 
scale in a similar fashiont no mauer how gifted by nature he might be? 
A great writer has said that castes arc eminently useful for the preserva¬ 
tion of society, but that they arc utterly unsuiicd for purjwjses qf progress. 
And this J tlituk is perfeedy true. If ymi want to ftand where you wxre 
n thousand years ago, the system of castes need not be modified in any 
material degree. It however, you want to emerge out of the sinugh in 
which you luive long remained iunk, it will not do for ynu to insist on a 
rigid jjdliercnce to caste. Modern civilijcarinn has accepted ertater equality 
for all as its waichw-ord, m against privilege and cxdosivcrtcss, which 
were the tooludeas of the old world. And the larger Insmajiiiy of these 
days irqihrcs that we should acknowledge its claims by seeking the 
amelioration of tlie helpless condition of our downtrodden countrymen* 
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Ftn^lly^ goitJcmcn, this Is a i|uc^tipn ot national iclf-intcmt. Einw 
CAn we ptJKtibly realize our miTional a.^|3iT.iiions^ how caPi our country ever 
hope Lo Kike her phcc among the naiioos of the woflA if we allow 
large numbers oi our ctiuuirymcn Lo remain sutik in iyiwrancc, barbar¬ 
ism, and rlcgr.idaLioii? Uttless liicsc meii are gradiiaity rtiised to a higher 
Ic^el, morally and inict]eetually,i how can they possibly understand, our 
thoughts or share our hopes or coePperate with us in our ciTortsr Can 
XGU not rcalisrc that so far as the work of national elevation Is eonccrnccL 
the energy, Avhidi these classes might be expected to represent, is simply 
unavailable to us r I undcfsiand that that great thinker and observer— 
Sw'ImT Vivekaminda—held ibis view very strongly. I think that there is 
not muirh hope for ui as a naiion unless the help of all classy, inelu<iing 
those Thai arc kntiwm as low c^sieSp is fotiJicoming for the w^ork that lies 
bcfofe Us. Moreover* Js ita J may ask, consiscei^t with our ^iwn self'res|.ieci 
that these men should be kept cui of oiir houses ;uid shut out from all 
social intertourse as long as they rEauiin waibhi the pale of EiinduMm^ 
W'hereas the mcimcut they pul on a oicit and a hat and a pair of prniisers 
anil call themselves CihrisiTaiis, wc are prepared m shake hands svhh them 
and took upon [hem 4is quite res^iccuihle? Nn sensible man wnH wy that 
this JS j saLiifactnty state nf Lhtng$, Of course, no one cx}>ej:ts [hut these 
classes will be lifted up at once mnralh and jntcUcctujilly to a posiiion 
of equality with their morc^avored countrymen. 

This work is bound to bt slow and can only be achieved by strenuous 
exert bus for giving them cclucutbn pUhJ ftading for ihein honourable 
employmcfit in life. And. gentlemen, it seerm to me that, in the prescui 
state of India, no work can be higher or holier than this, 1 think if there 
is one question of social reform more than another that slioiild atir ihc 
enthusiasm of our educated young men and inspire them with an un¬ 
selfish purpose, it is thii question of the dcgrndjcd condiiion nf our low 
castes^ Cannot a few men—live percent, four percent* three, two* even 
one percent—of the hundreds and hofiJiedj of gradtiates that ihe univer¬ 
sity lunu nuE every ycai^ take it tijHui ibeiiLidve^ to dedicate their lis-cs 
to this sacred wofk of the cJcirntiDn of bw castes? My apjical is nrjc lo 
the old or the mtddk-aged—the grooves of their lives are fixed—^bur I 
Jhbk 1 may svell adtbess such an appeal m the young memberi of imr 
community—Id those wktt have not yet decided upon ihdr future coune 
and who entertain the nr^blc aspiration of devoting to a worthy cause 
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the ctlucaiicm which they have received. What the country needs most at 
the present moment is a spirit of self ■sacrifice on the part of our educaced 
young men, and they naay take it from me that they cannot spend their 
lives in a better cause than raising the moral anti imcllcctual level of 
these unhappy low castes and promoting their general well-being. 

The SerpanSs of India Society 

The charter of ihc Servants of India Society embodies Gokhaic's most chcr- 
itficd aims for the uplift of his ccHiiury, 

[From S^tchrs of tkf HonoHrahk Mr, G, K. Gokhaie. Appendix, 

pp, 1R3-83, 1841 

For some time past, the convictiDn has been ffircing itself on many earnest 
and thoughtful minds that a stage has been reached m the political cdu- 
caiioii and national advancement of the Indian pci>plc, when, hir further 
progress, the devoted labors of a ipceidlly trained agency, applying itself 
to the task in a true missionary spirit, arc retiuircd. The wort that has 
so far been done has indeed been of die highest value. The growth, 
during the bit fifty yettrs, of a feeling of ontnmon natinnality, based upon 
ooratnon triiditiou, commun disaJiilides, and common hopes and aspiro- 
tiotii, has been tisost striking. The fact that we arc Indians first, and 
Hindoos, Mahrimedaits, Parsecs, or Cihristijins after wards, is being real* 
isted ia a steadily increasing measure, and the idea of a iiuiicd and reno¬ 
vated India, marching onwards 10 a place among the nations of the world 
wonhy of her great past, is no longer a mere idle circitm of a few Imagina¬ 
tive minds, but is the del'mitely accepted creed of those wiio form ilic 
brain of die community—the educated classes of the country, A creditable 
beglnnidg lias already been made in matters of education and of ItKal 
self-government; and all classes of the people are slowly but steadily 
coming under the influence of liberal ideas. The claims of public life 
arc every day receiving wider recognition, and attachment to the land of 
our birth is glowing inio a strung and deeply cherished passion of the 
heart. The annual meetings of the National Congress and of provincial 
and other conferences, the work of political associations, the writings in 
the columns of the Indian press—all bear witness to the new life dial 
is couning in ihe veins of the people. The results achieved so far arc un 
douhtcdly most gratifying, but they only mean that the jungle has been 
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cleared and the fbundatians laid. The great work of rearing the ^uper- 
sfructurc hsis yet to be taken in hand, and the sitnad^n demands on 
the pan of workers, devotion and sacrifices proportionate to the magni¬ 
tude of the task. 

Tile Serviints of India Society hai been established to meet in some 
measure these requinements of the situation. Its memberi frankly accept 
the British conneaiori, as ordained, in [he inscruiable dL^pensation of 
PruvidejicCp for India's good. Self-government on die lines of English 
colonies is their goal. This goal, they recognize, cannot be aiuined with¬ 
out years of earnest and patient work and sacrifices worthy of the caused 
Moreover, the path is beset w'tih great diificuitjcs—there are danstant 
tcmpj^auons to turn hack—bitter disappointments will repeatedly try the 
faith of those who have pm their hand to the work. But die weary toil 
can liavc but one end, if only the wwkets grow not fainthearted on the 
w^^y^ One essentia] condition of success is that a sufficient luimber of our 
ctnuuTVmen must now come fonvard to devote thcnwelvcs to die cause 
in die spirit in which religious work h undertaken. Public life nwst 
be spiritualized. Love of country must 50 fill the heart that all else shall 
appear as of little moment by its side, A fervent pamotism which re¬ 
joices at c^Try oppununity of sacrifice for the motherland^ a diuntless 
heart which refuses to be turned back from its ofaiccf by difficulty or 
danger, a deep faith in the purpose of Providence that nnthifig can shake 

equipped with these, the worker miut start on his mission and Tev^cj- 
endy seek the jqy which comes of spending oneself in the service of onc^s 
cotiniry. 

The Servants of India Society will train men, prepred to devote their 
lives to the cause of the country in a rdigiotis spirit, and will seek to 
promote^ by all constitutional means, the natiqnaJ inicrests of the Indian 
(>coptc. Its members will direct their efforts prindpally towards: t) creat¬ 
ing among the people, by example and by precept, 3 deep and possiemate 
love of the motheilandp seeking its highest fuJHIImeiit in sert'ice and sac¬ 
rifice; 3) organizing the work of political education and agitation and 
strengthening the public life of the country; i) promoting relations of 
cr>rdial goodwill and cooperatEon among the difFerent communities; 4) 
assisting educarioiiaj movementA^ especially thme for the cducadon of 
women, the education of backward claijes and industrial and scientific 
education; and 5) the ckvadon of the depressed ebsses. The headquarters 
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of the Society will be at PcKina^ where it will imintain a Home for its 
members^ and airadied to it, a library for the study of political qmtions. 
The following ctinstitiitifin has lieen adopted for the Society. 

1* The Society shall be called “Tl^e Servants of India Society^ 

2. Tlie tihicas of the Society arc to uaUt men to devote thcmaelves to 
the service of India as national missinnarics and to promote by all consti- 
ttidimal means the national interests of the Indiiin people, ♦ . 

[kerns 3 to 8 and lo onward deal with organizational quesbons.] 

9- Every member, al the time of admission, dial! take the following 
seven vows: 

(if) Thai the country will Jilways be the first in his thoughts and he 
will give 10 her service the best dial is In hbi, 

(ky That in serving die country he tiill seek no pcnonai advantage for 
hiinself,. 

(f) Thai he will regard all Indians as brothers* and will work for the 
advancement of sill wiihoni disanaion of caste or oeed. 

{d} That he will be conteni widi such provision for hinijclf and his 
family* if he has any, as the Society may be able to make. He w^Ul devote 
no part of his energies m ctming money for himscll 
(e) Thai he will lead a pure personal life, 

{[} That he will engage in no personal qiLirrel with any one. 

(g) Thai he- will always keep in view the anns of the Society and watch 
over \i% fotcresrs wiih the uimost gwal. doing all he cm to advance iti 
work. He will never do anything whidi U inconsistent with the ubjem of 
the Society* 


chapter xxkv 



THE MARRIAGE OF POLITICS 
AND RELIGION: 

THE EXTREMISTS 


In much ihc some w:iy as the upeninj; of India to Western cultural 
cncc scimubted the rctLiscrtici! of Hinduisni^ so the imposirion of foreign 
rule inevitably evoked powerful indigenous rcactioni in the political 
sphere^ The militant Dtenopbobia ivhich bad found e::tpression in scat¬ 
tered at tempi* ai die-hard rcsJstaficc to British conquest, and in die unor- 
gunixcd uprising of finally crj'stalii^cd in the late niitctetnih 

century in the group of zealous naiionnKsu known as the Estremisls, This 
group possessed two weapons which were unavailable to previotts opfio- 
nents of British rule. Firstly, diey shared with iheir Moderate rivals the 
use of a commort ^nauonaP^ language, Eiiglhb, and dirough it enjoyed 
the opportunicics for political agitation provided by the press^ the schools, 
□ nd the Indian Natioriiil Congress, Secondly^ they were able to draw on 
the newly formiilatcd ideals of renascent Hiuduiem and lo create a potent 
ideokigy out of the marriage betw^ecn the^ ideals and die imported con¬ 
cepts fif pairimtsm and nariimal unity. 

Being itnpatjcnt to throw olT ihc foreign yoke, the Extremists cotictn- 
trated on building up mass siippoit for the nationalist iTKHvcmenL To 
create this support and to unify tlic Westerfiized elite with the illkcmtc 
peasantry ihcy appealed to three principal ties aimmoii lo boih the edu¬ 
cated and the uneducated—Jaiiguage, history, and reiigion. Casting off 
the use of English wherever pijssible, they wrc»tc and spoke iti the rcigintial 
bngtiiges understood by the common people. Aa a means of heightening 
patnotic fervor they fostered pndc in a giorious past^ when HindiE kings 
and warriors ruled the land. Must effective of all becaiise it had the broad^ 
esE apiK-al was the use of letigious symbotum and terminology lo instill 
in aJI Hindus a fervctii devotion to the Motherland- 
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In contrast to the Modernics, the Extremists n-j'ardcct such tasks as 
social reform and Hindu-Muslim cooperation as taerdy side issues drain¬ 
ing energies from the political struggle and weakening Hindu solidarity. 
Ai times their anger ai Mttslini ccibburailon with the flniish spurred 
them to engage openly in anti-Muslim acuviiyt heedless of the fact that 
in so doing they svere ruining the chances of creating an independent 
but undivided India, lltc *905 Partition of Bengal into Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim majority areas drove a further wedge between the two religious 
crmimuniiics, for it encouraged prominent MttsUms to cnicr into 3 tacit 
alliance with the British against Hindu ambitions (the Muslim League 
svat founded in Jijofv and its demand fnr separate clectnraics W'as granted 
in danger that the more numerous and betcer-cducutcd 

Hindu community w'outd preempt the posuimis of power and inllucncc 
in sell-governing India gave maity Mustinvt a pressing reason to convert 
to friendship their traditional hostility ti> die British. 

lioth Moderates and Extremists insisted that divided Bengal be re- 
united, but the biter urged that radical measures be taken to coerce the 
ruling power. la essence, their program was much like the one Gindhi 
imroduced hfteen yean later, being based on the principle of reducing 
Indbn dependence on the British in every possible way. Its principal aims 
were the boycott of foreign goods, the use of Indian-made articles for 
Swadeshi—"one’s owa country"), the sirengtheiiing of an indigenous 
system of educattnn, and in time the creation of a parallc) government of. 
by. and for the Indian people. 

Such a bold stand, coupled with tile religious ideology that motivated 
it, captured the imagtnatlun of younger men more readily than did the 
cautious pcplides of the hfoderaics, and the following of the Exircmiiis 
increased rapidly in numbers after 1905. Thdr abortive attempt to gain 
control of the Congress led to a sdiism in ihai body at die ujiiy session. 
For tire nexi decade mosi of the Extremist leaders were cither in jail, m 
exile, or in rctircmeni, hut the continuance of terrorm activity—climaxing 
in an attempt on the Viceroy's life in 191a—stiosved that their mcrwiry 
was still honored in their absence. Tlie rescinding of the Partition of 
Bengal in 1911 and the altered situatitm produced by the First World 
War made ii ptmible for the Moderates and die Extremists to patch up 
their tjuarrcl in 1916. The death of the Extrcmisit* greatest leader, Tilat, 
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in (yai markcii the tnd of an era, for in rha: same year the Congress 
came under Gandhi's uni^^iLtcly effective cuiuroL 

Aidiongli the heyday of the EKtremhu was sliort lived, their chief 
contribution In mmiern Indian thought—the creation of Hindu naiionah 
ism through the union of religious and jinhticat ide.ds—is likely to endu'c 
for »me time to come. !t is entirely fiossibic llut as the influence of 
English culture (by which all of them were tireiily affected, but against 
which all reaclctl in one way or another^ diitiinishes in independent 
India, a more virulent and viuient form of diJs Dationalism may yet 
emerge. 


EANKIM CHANDR,^ CHATTERJEE: 

NATIONALIST AUTHOR 

Gokhales saying, **V\ Jiat Jtengal thinks today, all India thinks tomor¬ 
row,is nowhere more applicable than in die ease of the Bengali writer 
nankim Oiandra Chaitcrjee, JJankim. although he took nu part in ptiU 
idcs, first emjitoyeJ the triple appeal of language, hisiory, and religion 
which enabled Hindu tiatiuiijilisni to win such widespread support m the 
opening decade of the twentieth century. His historical iiuvels in Bengali 
reminded his readers that their glorious past shnuhl inspire ihetu to 
achieve an ccjually glutious future, and demiitiuntted the power of ihc 
pea os an ittsrrumcni for sdnitig up patriotic emotions in tunes w'hcn 
riven pulitical ,^ctinn was impussihlc, 

Bifikim was barn near Calcutta in i%8, the son of a Israhman laiidliird 
and local deputy collcaur of revenue. A brilliant student, fie passed 
thrciuglt die anglicized educational system with disinctian and was tji 
iSjH one of two in Calcutta IJruvcrsity’j first graduating etas*. He was 
immediately offered 11 position as depuiy magistrate in the Bengal civil 
service, and for all but one year held diJs same rank Until his retirement in 
a mute oarnment iin the opporttinities for advancement given to 
Indians in government servire. Fominaicly he fount! an oudci for his 
natural talent in another direction, and throughout his ciireEf as an nllkial 
used his spre time to write stories and novels which captured ihc im¬ 
agination yf literate Bengal, tkinkim employed a new prose style which 
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a^mbiocd the vinucs i>f SaDskrfU2£d Bengali nnd the vigor of ilie com- 
moil spcecti, ^nd for dte fim [Lute sincr the idiTmluaioii of English edu¬ 
cation made it respectable for Bengalis tn write in their own mother 
longue. 

Nationalism in all parts of die world has often been assoebted with 
attachment to y common bnguage and its accompanying literary heritage k 
E ankim could thus be credited with ijuickening Bengali^ as disiincT 
from an alUIndiaji, nation;ilism* But this dtstinedun was rendered largely 
superfluous aitet when the agitation against die Partition of Bctigid 
took on a nation wide dutacter. By the same tokeUi the poem BamU 
MUMram (Haii to the Mother) which first appeared in one of his novels 
soon became the Marteiituue ot the naiioualisi movtmenL throughout the 
country. 

Bankim^s original conceptt ''the aVinthcr^' of Ea^de JVfff^ardim^ referred 
ai the same time lo rhe land of Tkugal and to the female aspect ot the 
Hindu deity. From ibis fudon ot die hitheriu separate obfcctsuf pairiotii:; 
and reUgious devotion sprang the izeniral concept of modern Hindu na- 
tionaliim. The concept of the divine Motherland, equating as it did love 
of cminiry with love of God, made an mstinctivc ap{>eai to the devout 
Hindu peasantry* for whom ihc Pillar reformijm and Wosterni^d ria- 
tjonaiixm of the Moderate leaders remained heyond ct^mprchenskin. 

For all the strength of dedication and mass appeal it gi-ncratcdk Hindu 
nation a Jism acTcd as a regressive force m hindering social reform 
and in exacerbating the btcni hostiUty between Hindus and Muslims. 
Katikim'i novels faith fully reAecl dicse twrt shoncomingSt for with rare 
except ions they picture wclbmcaning reformers as fixils and Muslims as 
knaves, Ne^'ertheless, his m.igic blend of religious sent!meglonficoiion 
of the Hindu past, a^^d a beauuftjl style assured Baiikiin of lasting popu¬ 
larity among Bengalis, and exerted j far-rciithing influence on the rise of 
extremist Hindu natiumUsm throiighour India* 

BANKiM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 
The Language of the Masses 

In a Jeucf to the editor of a new EnglisH-IangUiige pcriodLdsJ, Rjnkltn ex¬ 
plained why he, loo^ was lounJiog a review—in Bengali Hiv eonfluding le- 
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Emrk» illimnttc the linguistic c€fnplc£it^ of India os a whtit. and rermiu 
alinoii a£ tnjc today when they wtjt wriuen- 

[['ram Letter from Hank Lin Chandra Chaticricr," in Bengal: PuH and 
Prcjcnt^ VoJ. Villi Pan l (Apnl-|iine, 1^14), pp^ 27^-74] 

1 wish you every success in your prajea. f liave myself projected a Ikngali 
inagAKinc with the object of making it the medium of communication 
and sympatliy bciist^cii the educated nnd the uneducLitcd chisscs. You 
rightly sqy tJi.it the English for good or evil has become our vernacular; 
Lind this tends daily to widen the gulf bctiveca the higher and ike biver 
rzitiks of Beiigab society. Tills ] diink is not csuicdy what ii ought to her 
I liiink jhnt we ought 10 di^anghdze rturscJws. so to speak, to a cerram 
extent, and to sprak to the masses in the tanguage which they tindcrstjjid. 
1 therefore project a fJengaii mog^snite. But this is only half the work we 
have to du. No purely vernacular organ am completely represent die 
Bengali culture of the diiVi fusE as we ought to address ourselves 10 the 
masses of our own race and country, we liave also to make ourselves 
incelligible to the other Indian raceSy and to the governing race. There it 
no hope for India until the Bengali and ihe Panfabi understand and influ¬ 
ence each OEiier^ and can hring theit jniriE influence lu bear upon the 
Englishman. Thb cam be done only through the metlium of the EngUsli^ 
and 1 gladly welcome your pmicucil pericKiicai. 

Hail to the Mother 

In Ana/fdamafk {The /H^bey of hii imsit fammus novel, Ban kirn look 

AS his tliefTic the Sannyasi Rebel lien in Bengal of ihe 17705^ attribulliig to these 
riiding ascetics a son oi religious nanonalism wliase was God in the 

form of the Mother. He neatly avoided [he charge of dislayodly to Bntbh rule 
by nuking the Muslims (still ihe limbr rulers of Bengal) the vi[]»ins of ihe 
piece. In this cxcc^pt^ Bhavananda, one at the samnyasts, reveaU to a new 
duclpk tlie group^i misnom and the mymque which susurns ir. 

{From eiUry of Biuu pp. Hande Maior^m EransladM in Choie, 

C&Uewd Pcemi and Playa^ 11 , 017 - 0 ® | 

In that smiling moonlit night, the two silently walked across the pLilm 
Mahcndr.i [the disciple | wa* silent, sad, careless, and a litiJc curinus. 

Bhavananclt suddenly changed his boki. He wai nn more the steady 
and miid aneb^nte, nor wore any mure the WjirJike hertrs face—^he face 
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of the shiver of ^ of fmccs- Noi even WLts thcfe Lti his coirn the 

prciud ili&chtin with which he had uioldcd Mnhcndrn even rtow» It seemtrd 
as if his heart was fiilcd with ^oy at the bcaureous sl^hi oE the c^nht, 
tullal in peace and bcamici^ under the siKxry moon, and o( the gbry in 
Iter wilds and wooih and hills and sucams. and grew cliccry like die 
OKin sniiJirig with the riae of the muon. Sh.ivanand.i grew chatty, cheer¬ 
ful, cordial, and very eager to talk. He made many an attempt to open a 
conversaiion with his cornpanion but Mahendra would not speak. Having 
no option Jeft^ he then began to &ifig li> himself: 

Mother, I bow lo thecl 

Rkh with thy hurrying screnmSr 

Bright ividi thy omhani gleams^ 

Cool wiih ihy winds of delight 
Dark fields wa ving. Mother of niighli 
Mother free. 

Mahendm was a little pu^^lcd to hear the song; he i‘Ou!d nor grasp any¬ 
thing. Who could be the mother* be thtJUght. 

Rich with ihy hurrying streams, 

Elright wiUi otchartl gleams. 

Cwl with chy winds of driight, 

Dark hcUls waving, ^farhe^ of mighty 
Mother free. 

He assked, '*Who is the mother?" Uliavaiiaiida did not answer hut sang 
cm: 

Gloiy of mopalighi dreams 

Over the branches and lordly sirams, 

dad in thy Mossoraing rrccj, 

Modjci* giver of ease, 

Laughing low and vwertf 
Mi>th», I kiss thy fccip 
Speaker sweet and low ! 

Mothfri’^ 10 thee 1 bow. 

“ft is the CDiiPtry and nt^ mun.il mciiher^*’ cried Mahcitdni, -“We own 
no ocher mocher;* rctDited Bhavanaitik; "‘they tay* ^ihe mntlier .ind the 
bnd of Inrth arc higher thait heaven.* %Ve think the bnd of birth to be 
no other than onr mother herself. We have no mother, no father, mr 
brother, no wife, no dultk no hearth or home, we luve QoJy got die 
mother— 
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Ridiwitl) hurrying drains, 

Qnght vnih orchard gleams. 

Mahciidra und^^mDod the song and asked Bhnvananda m sing 

tigoin. 

He 

Mather^ I bow la thee^ 

Rich with ihy hurraing (treamy^ 

Bright with ihy atehard gleams. 

Cool wiih thy winds of delight^ 

Dark ^clds waving, Mother of mightt 
Merther free. 

Glory' of inoonUglti drtams 

Over thy brsfichci and lordly sqrcamSi 

Clad in thy blouaming trees. 

MoLh<T» giver of ease. 

Laughing low And sweet! 

Mud^r, r khi thy feet. 

Speaker fivect and low I 

^(othcf, to ih« I bow- 

Who hath said thou an weak in thy lands, 

When the twcfrib A^di out tn mice sr^ enty tnillion hands 
And seventy milliun voices rnar ^ 

Thy dmidful name fmm shore to sHore? 

With mnny $trengElu who are mighty and itorecL 
To thee [ call. Mother and Lord] 

Thoti w^ho wvest. arise and savel 
To her I cry who ever her foemcn drtivc 
Back irom pbin and tea 
And shook herwlf free. 

Thou art wisdcmi^ [hou art law^ 

Thou our hcAnp our soul, our lireiiiLm 
Thou the los'e divine, the jwo 
I n our hearts that conquers de^tih. 

Thine the strength thai nerves ihe arm, 

Tiiinc the beauty^ thine the chanru 
Every image nude dix inc 
In OLU temples is but chine. 

Tlicju art Durga,* Lady and Quecn^ 

With her handt ibat strike md her sxvordj of sheen. 

Thou ati L4k$hmi * lotimhmncd, 

' ulicd ai « iiAttOildl mlhcni. thiv wm.4 chaa^nl Id jao UOllMin. 

* Tlfit GiidiirLi Atmlicr. aiudi^w4j£ihip«d m »etiin>l. *Thc Gs^tihs* nf WiaIiIl 
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Anti lilt MtJiC a huDdred-toncJ. 

Pure ttiitl Perfect wiiiiijui peer* 

Mothert ttrd ttiine cm. 

Rich wilh thy hurryiug strcMu^, 

Bright with thy orchard glmrui. 

Dark of hue, O candid -trtir 
lo thy touls with jcwcllnl hair 
And thy glorious iinilc divinct 
Eovtlie^r of all earthly lands, 

Showering wraith from weil-ilorcd hands I 
Mother, mother mine! 

Mmhcj iweeti t bow to ihee 
Mother great and freel 

Miihendra Saw ihar the otulinv was svcKpioji; as he sang. He then asked 
in wonder, "Whij may you he, jiIkuc?" 

Bltavunanda answcr«l,“Wc are the t^iiildrcii 
•‘Childrcitl Whose children arc yem?” 

'*Our mjrther's 

“Well, but docs a child worship its m»lhcr wiUi the proceeds of 
rnhbery?"’ 

“We do ncthini* of the son.*' 

“Prcscnity you looted a cart,*' 

"Was that robbery.> Whom did w« rob?" 

“Why, of course the king!" 

“The kingl What right lias he Lo take this money ?" 

“It b the royal portion which goes to the king." 

"How do you cdJ him a king whtj dues «m nileJiis kingdum?" 

“I fear you will be blown up beftire the sepoy's cannons one of these 
days." 

“We have seen plenty of sepoysj even today we have liad some,"' 

“You liavcn'i yet known them aright, you will know them one day 
however*** 

“Whai then? One never dies more than once.** 

"Hot why should you willingly invite death*** 

“Mahcndt^ jsinha, 1 thought you U> be a roan amongst men, but I now 
sec there is Ultlc to choose between you and the rest of your lot—you are 
onlv the sworn consumer of milk ajid butler, fust think of ihe snake. It 
creeps on the ground,; | cannot duuk of any creature lower and meaner 
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thaii ill bu^ put your foot on its neck k wiil iprtad its lungs io bke 
you, Bui cun nathing disturb yottr equunimny? Look rnund und see, 
look at Magsedhy, Mitliib, Kusip Kanchi^* Delhi, iCjshnur—where do 
you find such toSscry as here? Wh.trc else do the people eat grass for 
want of better ioodi Wlieic do dicy cat thorns and whiic-ants" earth und 
wild creepers? Where do men think of eaiin^ dtjgs and j^tckals and even 
carcasses? Where else can you Find men getiing so aitxious about ihc 
money in their coffers the jalgrain in their ictnpies, llic lemalcs in the 
Zenana,'* and the <Juld in die molher'i womb? Yes* here they even tip 
open ihc womb! In every couniry the bond that hinds a sovefei]^ to 
his subjects ts the protection thai lie gives; but our Mussulman king—how 
does be protect us? Our fdigiun is gni!Lc; so is nur caste; our honor and 
tlic sacred ness of our family even! Onr lives even arc now to be saeribced. 
Unless we drive tlicsc dpsy longbcyrds away» a Huidu can no longer hope 
to save Ills religion*^ 

"Welb hut how can you drive ihejtp away 
‘*Wc will bciit them " 

"Alone, will you? With a slap* 1 presume ” 

The ouiIliw fiing: 

Who Karh suIlI thou ^rt weak in thy 

When the tw&rds flaih emt in twice seventy mitljon hands 

And seventy milljt^n voices roar 

Thy dreadful name from shore tp shore? 

M: “Bui I see you are alone.'' 

Bh t “Why, only tlow you suw two hundred of 
M: *"Ate they all diildren?^' 

Bh: **They are* all of them."' 

"How many more are there?'" 

’"Thousands of thcptl vve will have more by and hy.^ 

""Suppose you gel ten or twenty thniisands. Could you iKipc to depew 
the Mussulman king with them?'* 

"How muiiy soldiers had the English ai Plasscy ?"* 

^Tutl to compare! the Eiiglish with the Beng^liT” 

"Why not? Phy«cal strength does not criunt for muchi llir bullet won*l 
be running faster^ 1 ween^ if i am stronger*"" 

* AA£i«air tsdan dttn *a\i ^ Ueu fAm-nimm. 

Idial. *^ In irhkii w{»ticn ire 
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"Tlidn why this grc^E difference henveen the English and the MussuJ- 
mAn 

*'Bcciuse ail E^gtishmaii would die looncj ilnirp fly; the MLuyiiItn*in 
will fly witli the first brath of fire and Iwk alwyt for SecondJy, 

ihe Erij^tish have dctcnninatioEi: whai ihey want m do rhey will sec done. 
The Mtissiilmnn soldiers come to die fur pay^ and even that they don't 
always get. Lastly there is catitagc. A cannon hall falU only nn one spot 
and cannon kill two hundred nicn together. Yet, when Mtth a hall falls 
before the Mussulmans^ they fly away in a body, while nc^ Englishman 
ivuuld evcfi fly before a shower of ball&" 

‘Thive you these qualities?" 

"No. but you don’t pluck them like ripe Fruits from trees; they come by 
practice/' 

*'What is your pjp'icdce?'" 

""IDon't you see we are aJI anchorites? Chir rcnunciHiitnn it fur the sake 
of this pfucdcc aloDc^ When tnir niissj<kn is done or the practice is com¬ 
pleted, We sbaJJ go back to our homes. We Okj have wishes aiid chi Id ten." 

'“Yuit have Jefi them alD Ht>w could you break the lies of family life?” 

"'A Child must not lie! I will nf)i brag in vain to you. Ko body can ever 
cut the bond. He who s^ys thai he never cates for the family bonds ciihcr 
did never love Of merely brags. We don’t get rid of the Ixpiids but Simply 
keep our pledge. Will you enter oyr order?” 

*'Till I hear of my wife arul chilfk I can say nothing.^' 

*'Comc and you will see fhem.“ 

So saying they begzm to walk ajting, Bbavanantla sang die song “Hail 
Mfithcr" agaiu^ Mahendr^ liLid a gtMxl voice and hnd same prtifiriency in 
music which he loved* so he joined Bh^iv*iTunda in his song. He touTui 
that it really brought tears ui the eye. "If I have not got to renounce my 
wife Lind daughter/' said he, "yoti rtiiiy inkiaie rue iino your tinJer," 

"He who takes this vowC* said Bhavarumdn, “has to give up his wife 
and children. If you take U. you need not see your wife and rbughter. 
They will be well kept, but uJl the mission 15 fulfilled^ you arc not to see 
iheir facc[s]/' 

“I don^ care irr i^kc your vow/' blurted out Ktuhendra. 

Maheudra does take die vow. but Is bier reunited w'ith his wife and daughter* 

^ A chillai iwiref dtmk. 
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rh^ Bniiih Cumc lo Rultr Itiitm 

In the linal -chiipCcr of Tftr Blisi. after the sannva^tl have roLited hcA.h 

the Miislitty and the British, Bsnkiin tus ^ sopertutural figtire eM|jliiia to 
their leader Satv^nAnda, ihAi the Brim^K have been forced to rutc in Indo in 
order that l-Jindui^m niighr regain its prisdne power, 

[From Anatidainiitki Part JVp Cluptcir S. Tr. by T, \V, Cbrk J 

5: (Vnne, J*m re^idy* But, my lorcJ^ clear up this doubt in my mind. Why 
At the very momcnl in ivhich I have removed all harriers frtijB before nur 
ci:cm.i[ Fjiiht di;* you aider me to tetiK ? 

Vaui !Aik is Accunijilbhed. The Muslim power is destmyed. There 
is natlurtg else for yon to dt>. No gCfcod can corne of needless sbujihtcr^ 

S* 1 he Muslim power has indeed been desuayett hut the domitiiun of 
die Hindus h-is not yet l^x^ estublLshed. The British ^stijl hold Calcuttip 
Nir: Hindu dominton will not be established now, !f you remain nt your 
work, men will be killed to no purpose- Therefore eome^ 

S: (giciily pained) My turd, if Hindu dtminion ti not going to be 
rstubiished, whii will rule? Will ihe Muslim kings fcttim? 

/ft: No^Thc English will rule. 

i; (turning tear Killy to the image o£ her wlm symbolized the Lind of 
hi* bsflii) Ahs, my Mother! I have failed to set you free- Once again yim 
wilt fall into tlic hand^ of infideb. Forgis^ your son. Ahts^ my Mother I 
Why rlid I not die on the baidchcldf 
Ht: Grieve noL You have wmsi wealth; bur it was by violence and roh- 
l>cry, for your mind was deluded. No pure fruit can grow on a sinful 
ifee. You will never set yom country free in that way* What i$ going to 
hjp|7en now is for the best. If ihc English do noi rule, diene h no hope 
of .1 revival of our eternal Faith. I tell ytju what ihc wi^e |cnuw\ True 
religion is nut eu lie found In the svorship of emre^ rd gods; that it a 
vulgar* debased rdiginiip which has oliscured ihai wEich is true. True 
fiinduism consists jn know'ledge f>oi in action. Knowledge is of two 
kinds, physiol and spirituiiL SpLriiual knowledge is the essrjjtial part uf 
Hinduism^ If however physical krtowledgc does not come first. spiriittaJ 
knowledge will never oDtnptrhcnd the suhde spirit wathin* Now pliysicaj 
knowledge hxii bng since disappeared from our land* and so true tcligiun 
luis gone too. If you wish tt> restore true religion, you muH first leach 
I his phyjiteai know ledge, finch knowledge b unknown ui tliis coujitry 
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bccjusc there h no une to tench it. So ive mu$l learn it from foreijtners. 
The English are ivi^e in thi$ kno^vteJge, and they arc tcaclicrs. 
Therefore we nausi make the English rule. Onet the people of India have 
actiHired knowledge uf the physicid world from the English, they will 
he able id comprehend the nature of the spirituaL Theie will dicn be no 
nbitaelc IQ the triie Faish. True rcJjginii will then thine fcrtli again of 
itscli Until that happens, and until FEiidu$ arc w'\%c and sHrLiious and 
strong, the English power will reioiim upihr(skcn. Under die English 
our people wUI be happy; and there will Ik no anipedimciit to our tcaeh' 
ing our bilh^ 5 «Jj, wise one, stop figliung against the English and foUnw 
mt, 

S: My lord if it was your inicniion ra sci up a British government, and 
tf at iiuA time a British govemmeEit ii good for the country, then tvhy 
did you iiiuke use of me Ui fighi this cruel 

He: At tile pnest'iU moment the English iire traeJers, Tlicir minds are 
$>et on amassing wealth. They have no desire eo lake up the reiponslIiilLties 
of guvtrmrnenc llul as a result of the rebellion! of ihc Cbildreci^ they w'ill 
have tfr; bccauic they will get no mniiry it they do not* 1“hc rebellion 
Tiiok place to rn-ike the English .isccnd the throne. Come wtih rnc now. 
Know and yon wiU imdersundi 

5; My lord., I do uot desire knowledge. It caimtsi Jiclp me. i liastr stj vved 
3 VOW and 1 must keep it, liless me* and ki me ntJi tic shaken in my devo¬ 
tion to my Mother. 

He: Youi vow ts fulfilled* You have brought h^nune to your Mother. 
You have ici up a Briiiih governmentH Give up yuui Bghiiug. Lei die 
pct»pie take Iti their plows. Lei the eurih be rich wjdi harvest and the |?cn- 
pie rich W'llh wealth. 

S: ( weeping hoE tears) I svill make my .Vloihcr lich with harvest in ihe 
bluod uf her Iocs. 

He: Who is ihe foe? There ate no foes now. Tile English arc friends as 
well 115 TulcrSi And no niicun ctrfcai them in bjEtIc. 

S: tf dial i& SD, t will kill myself before the iin^igc of tnv MfXitcr. 

Ht: 111 ignoraroc? Come jtiJ knuw. There it 3 tcmftlc of the Mother 
in the Hiinal^iyjs. [ will jliow yttu her image there. 

So saying. He took Satyananda by the hand* What maimporablc 
bcauiy'l In the dim light, m the deep recess id Viihnti'i temple, (wo 
humjiii fflrjus rjiHaiM with light iiixjj licfore J tniglny b^ur-jrmed ligum. 
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One held ihe other by the h^ind- Who held tlic hiind; and whose was the 
kmJ he held? Knbwtctige was holding tkvoiion by the handj Faith that 
of Action; Self mrifire tlut of Cilory; Heavenly Joy that of Earthly Peace. 
Saty'iinanda woi the Eanhly Peace; He waA Heaverdy foy, Satyinanda 
was Glory; He was Sdf-sacrifice. 

And Sdf-sacrifice led away Olory. 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK: ‘TATHER OF 
INDIAN UNREST'^ 

Impressed by his grandfalhcT's recollcctmns o£ the days before British 
rule reached Maharashtra, and of the Mutiny and RchcUion id 

it is Dot surprising that Bal (Jangadhar lUak (1^56-1920) should 
have g;rown up qi^estioiuiig the right of the British to govern his laiidh 
Like Raitatlc and Gokhalc fwiih whorn he foughi a Winning political 
rhic! for many years) Tilak was descended Erom the Os it pa van hrnhman 
castCfc boi unlike them he maintamed an nneompro mi fling hosclliiy to 
fii reign dominatianp 

In addition 10 the Maratha hhtort" he imbibed at his grniidfaihef’'s knee. 
TiLik learned S:irkskril and English from his father, a schoolteacher and 
dcpuiy inspector of education in a small town on tndiaV western seacoasi, 
Wticji he was lejifc the family moved to P<jcnia+ hui ac sixteen Xilak was an 
i^rphan, A self-reliant but weak^bodied yoinli. he devoted a year m 
building up his physique with cxerases. After receiving his BA^ he 
UM 3 k a Ikididorbf Ljws degree, but refused to enter gr^vernmem service, 
ilse usual haven of educated Indians in those days. Instead, with a few 
like'minded friends he started a schcc>l and two newspajKffS in order la 
spread Western knoivledge amfing the people td their native region of 
Maharashtra. .After helping to fotitid die Deccan Education Sfjciety and 
Fergiisson College, Tilak oppc^sed ihc reform program of Agarkar and 
Gokhale and resigned fmm the group in f%o, 

Ttlak flow purchased from the group the Maraihl weekly Kewr (The 
Uon), which Ite had named and helped to edit, and its English counicr^ 
part, the St^hrMta? Hciiccffmh he poured his energies into educating 
the people 0/ his pKJvmee through the columns of these newspapers* 

' Tke old *|3r[EiA^ 1^4 MiriUhl. 
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Kb MirSthl style was partkulirly cfFcarvc and made a direct appeal in 
the vULigCfi w!if> svould gajJier tn have it read to them, Tilak alsrj pfi> 
rncjted in his pa|>crs the celebration of two new annual fcsiivals-^ne 
dedicntccl lo the Hindu god Ganesh, the oilier lumo/ing tJic Miimtha hero 
Sliivajh HLs purpse in nrg;3niidng these fesdvak was to develop in the 
Marntha people a sense of pride io their common history and reljgjon; 
however^ the Muslim community eottld not ignore the fact th.rt one of 
them Was made to coincide with their own festival of Muharram, and the 
other extolled the Mughal empire's Hcrecst enemy. .As citers of bec^ 
Muslims were further abrtned ax the anti^asvkiltiiig agitatEon which 
had been started by Dayananda^ and which Tltak continued to spons^^r, 

Tilak's success in afousijig popuLir enthusijism through diese aciivitici 
bcgmi to worry rJic governmcni after the assassinadon of two Bniish of¬ 
ficials in PcK>na in JH97. Tihik was accused of fanning hatred for the 
nJHcials with his Ktsari articles, and was sentenced to iail for eighteen 
months* Imptistinmcm only whcticd his fighting spirit^ and the Hengat 
aglturJon of (905 found him ip the from lines of ihc fray. "MiliLincy— 
not mendicancy'" was the slogan the Extremist faction used to dis- 
parage the Moderates, and his cry "Freedom is my birthrigJit and ] wiil 
have it" swept the cotmiry, When the Extremists failwl m wrest eonfrnl 
of the Gmgress from the Moderates at the 1907 fission, Tibk defied ihc 
chairman (whn refused ro recognize him); whcrcupDo die mrcting 
degenerated into 4 riot in which sliocs and diain flc^v thmugh ihc air. 

ShnnJy afterward Tilak was again arrested and tried br countenancing 
political ajsassinalron in hb speeches .vnd wniings. He was sentenced to 
six years' rigorous eonfinemerrt in Mandalay* Upiier Burma, Hrjoks helped 
him ti> pass the umc* and he returned to his Sanskrit studies. Earlier he 
had wrtlten tivo lxM>ks aigutiig that the Vedas were over sb thousand 
years old. hiss magnum opaf^ WTimn in prlsoit, was his [engthy com¬ 
mentary op the E/tagaaad Gild* 

Tiliik s micrpretation of the 67 ri* emphaaiadng os it diic$ the knpor- 
tance ui jctiun jij this world, gives us dw key to his own character and 
to the idflPence he has had on politEcnt thought in tw'cntieth-ccmury 
Indja, He Stressed lliat Hinduism's most popular sacred poem preached 
political as well as fchgiiuii activity, and hintetl dial violence in a 
righteous cause was morally iusttfinhlc. His followers, however, cut 
themselves luowc frtun the known but foreign standards to which die 
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Mcjdcraics remained attached and drifted into the uncharted depths of 
«v<»luiiijctarj‘ violence and terrorism. Tilak himsdf never used such 
methods, blit when others used them he malnuincd silence which 
implied assem. The "father of Indian unrestj*' as the Briiish {ourualtst 
ValcnLLne Chirol called him, was not the man to reprimand his own 
offspring. 

By the time of his death in igm Tibk had tempered his opposition to 
Bri[ish rule su^iemly to favor conTesiiiig the elctdons provided for 
under the Moma^u-Chelmsford Reforms of 191^ in coiiirast to the 
youn^^^cr GSndhL who wished to boycott tliem. But Tibk's e^sample of 
fcurlesi defiance was fcmcmbcrcd by tht^ tvho came after him, and 
the title of Lokamanya—"^Honored by the People"—is still used as a re^ 
minder of his eftoru to transform the nariuniilist cause from an upper- 
doss into a truly populai tnovemmi. 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 
r/jc Trwjfr of fA^ N^w Pmy 

At iKc end of the Congress session of 1906, h wa;s clear that the gap between 
the Moderates and the Extremists had been brid|;cd -only tcmpaniiilv by the 
mediation of Dadabhli Noomp. At this juncture Tibk delivered 111 address 
siiininarizing ihe ajitis and rocthodi of the new party of which be waj the Studct, 

I From Bul C«i*g^dkt^r Tih^: Hit FlVfXrvgi SpcccAcj^ pp. 55^7, 

6t| 65-67] 


Oilcurta. ad lanuaryp 1907 
Two new words have recently iDomc into extsrence svith regard to our 
politics, and they am AfodWw/w and H^tremiju. These svords have a 
specific relation tti dtid they, therefore, will change with time* The 
Exiremists of today will be ^ixlcraics tomorrow'^ just as the Mcwderaics 
of today were Extremists yesterday. Wheii the Natjonal Grmgrcss was 
first started and Mr* Dadahhai's views, whidt now go foe Mtideraies, 
were gtvcji to the public, he was styled an Ej^tremist^ so that you will see 
that the term Estremisi is an e-xpression of progress, Wc arc Extremists 
today and our sons wLU call licmsclvcs Extremis-rs and us Mt.»cleraLCS. 
Every- new party begins as Extremists and ends as MsKleralea. The sphere 
uf praaicai fHalttio is not unlimilcd. We cannot say what will or will 
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noi liAppert r,oort year$ hence—perhaps during dim lonjr pcrind. the 
wlmlc of the uhiic race will be s^vept aw'ay in aniidicr glackl perioi 
We must, diereforct study the present and wnrk out a Ui meet 

the present condition, 

k is impossible to go into details wiihitn the tunc at my disposaL One 
thing is granted, namciy^ lltat tliis government not suit us* As Sias 
been suid by an eminent ^tiHesitiiin—the govtrtimcni of one country 
by anodier can never be a successUil, and therefore, a permanent 
government. There is no dillcreiicc of opimon about this fundiunenioJ 
prnposiuon hciwecn the old aiitl new schools* One fact h that ihri alien 
government has nuned die country. In the beginning, all of us were 
taken by surprise. We were almosi daKcd. We ihoughi that everything 
diJt die rulers did w.ii hir our good and that diis English govern mem 
lias tkicended from the dcnids u> itave us from the invasioni nE Tamerlane 
and Chingis KJian, aiuh tJiey s.iyn net only irom foreign invasions but 
from internecine svarfarc, or die mtcrnal or external invasions, as they call 
it. VVe felt hiippy tor a lime, but it srjun came to light that ihe peucc 
which w^is established in thU euurury did this, as Mr, Dadijbhai hus said 
in one place—that sve were prcvicnicd from going at each othcr*s ihrcKiiSt 
so that a fcucigncf might go at the throat of us alL F*ux Brt^unmca has 
been established in this country in order that a foreign goveriunent mav 
exploit the comury. That ihts is ihe elTea of ihU Putx Britannifa h Ixsing 
gradually realized in these Jays, h was an unhappy circumstance that it 
was not realised soc^^c^. We believed in die benevolent iiitaitions tif the 
government, luit in polili« there is no bcxievulcncc. Ikuievolcncc k usetl 
io sugjr^XKaf the dedaratiotus of sclf-intcjcsi and ivt svere in those days 
tleccivnj by the apparent beiievokiic inxeniions under which raiupani 
self-interest was concealed. Tliai was out ^tatc then, Bui soon a change 
came over ua, English education, gTowijig ^xivcrty* and t>c:ttcr familiarisy 
wSih our rtilers, opened iKir eyes and our Icadcxs; cspcciaUv^ rhe vcneiablc 
leader ^vho presided f>vcr the recenr Onigrcss was the finst to tell us ihai 
ihc drain from the country was ruhimg tt, and if the drain was ui ctin- 
tinuc, tlurre was some great disaster .lUJiiing us. Si* tcrnldy convinced 
WAS Ire of dus that he xvent over from here to England and spent tsvcnly- 
five years of his life in trying to coiivuice the English people of the in- 
lusrice that is bang done m us. He worked very hard. He had con 
versiuiom and iiucrviews with sarcuric^ of state, with members of 
i^arliamcni—and with wbai rcstik? 
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He hits come here at the of dghty-twn id I us thai he b bitterly 
dis;ip|h?intetl. Mr, CjokhL^k, 1 know* is nnc diMpp^inKd, He is a friend 
mine and ] believe duL ifus is hia hfine:st enrivicEion. Mr. Cnkhalc is 
not (lisiippciintcd but is tcady to WMi another eighty yeirs tdJ he k dis- 
appuinred like Mr. Dadabhai. . . , 

You can now understand the differertoe between the old and ihe new 
[wnio. Appeals tiJ the burcaLicracy ate liojjcicss. On diis |v>int bods the 
new niid old |iiinies arc agri:!ed* Tlie old party lidicm in appealing to 
the Hri[ish iiaiiun and we dti not. That being out position^ ic logicd-ly 
follows vve must have some other pierhod. There is anotlicr alteniEiiive. 
We are nnt gTsing tO sic down qtijct. We shol] have some othci: meilrod 
by vvhidi to ndiictc wliai we waiir- We ane not disappointeih we arc 
nor pessimists, if k the of achieving the goal by our own ciTorts 
that has hrougiti into existence tliis new |iiirty. 

There k no empire loii by a free gram vl concession by the nikrs to 
the ruled, Hisenry dt^cs noi record any such event. Empires Ltfe hist by 
luxury^ by licmg too much hureaucradc or ovcrconJidcnt or from irttier 
rcas4jas. But an empire has never come to an end hy the rulers conceding 
power to the rulcd^ hi . p 

We have enme forward wiih a scheinc which if ycu accepi fith ^udl 
better enable you to rcnicdy this suite of things than the scheme of the 
old schtKil laur industries are ruined uucriy, rtiined by foreign nilei 
ynur we;ihh is going otii of the country and you orr reduted to the 
lowest level which no human being can occupy. In this state of things* 
15 there any other remedy by which you can help yourseifr The renwdy 
is not pctiiioning hut iKiycfjit. We say prepare your forces, organise your 
power, and tlicn go to work h> iliai they cannot refuse what you 
demauth A story in MahaMiirjia tells that Sri Krishna w^as sent tn effeel 
a compromise* hui the PandaViis itiiJ Kaur:ivas were both organi^'Jiig 
dieir forces to meet the contingency ol failure nf ihe aimprnmise. TJiis 
is polLthcs. Arc you prepared in this w-ay to hght if your demand is 
refused? If you pIFC, be sure you wail not be refused; but if you are ootj 
nothing euti l>c more certain than that your demand will be refused* and 
[icrhapsi fnrever. We are lurt armed, and there is no necessity for arms 
either. We have a arongef weapon^ a pnliiical wcapun^ in boycott, Wr 
have perceived one fact, ihai the w'holc ot xhi$ adminisiraclonk which js 
canic<1 nn by a handfid nf Englishn^n* is carried on with ruir assistance. 
We are all in subordinaie service* Ttiis wlude goveniiTietu is carried on 
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with o\it assist a iTce and thty try to kcq^ us in ignorance of our power of 
cooperation beiwetn ourselves by which ihai which is in our own hands 
al [iccscn^ cim be taint ed hy m nrij administered hy The pc^iiii is 
ID have dte cot if e control in our hands. 1 want to have the key of my 
hnasCr and not merely ont stranger turned out of it. Sclf-gnsernmcfii 
is our goal; wo want a conijrt>l over our administrative machinery. We 
don't want to l>ccoinc clerks and rcnniaini [clerks]. At present, vve arc 
derks tiiid willing initriimcnts nf our own iippressinn in the hands nf 
an .ilieu govern me nt^ and that government is ruling over us not by its 
innate Strength but by keeping us in ignorance and blindness to the per¬ 
ception of this fact. Professor Seely * shares this view, Ev^ry English man 
know's that they arc a mere liiuidful in thii country .iiwl it is the business 
of every one of them to bcft>«d y^iu in believing diat you arc weak and 
they are strong. This is |soEi(ic^. We have been deceived by such poh 
icy sfi long. Wha[ the new parly tvriHti you to do is to realize the 
fact that yiHir fuititr rests entirely in your own hands. If you mean lo t)C 
free, you Ciin be free: if you do noi mean m he fa'C, you wilJ fall and be 
fur ever fallen. Se^ many ol you need nor like arms; but it you have not 
the power of active resii^tancej liave you tmi the [xnver of self-cknial 
and sclf-abstincivce in such a svay a* tint in assUt this foreign government 
to rule over you? This is boycon and ihts is what is meatu when we 
say, boycolL ii a poKticiiJ we^fw^n. We shall not give them imisraticc to 
called revenue und keep peace. We shall not assist tlitm in fighting 
beyond the frontiers nr outside India with Indian bliaid and money. 
We shall not assist them in carrying on the admuitsira[iun of justice. 
We shall liave our own eoom, and svhen time comes we shall not psy 
la.ws. Can yuu [lo that by your miilcd cSorts? If you ran, j-ou nirc free 
from tomorrow^ Some gcntlcmcti who spoke this evening referred to 
half btead as against the wbi>Ic bread. I say T want the w^hotc bread and 
that irnmcdialdy. Hut if 1 can not get die wholc^ don'i think that I luivc 
no patience. 

I will take the half they give me and then try for the remaiodcr. This 
IS the Line of ihoughi and aetjon in which you must train yourself. We 
hav‘e not rolset! this cry frum ;i mere impulse. It is a rcai^uied impulse. 
Try in undemand that reasciEi and iry to lirengthen tlxat impulse by 
your logical convictions, 1 do not .isk you in blindly follow us. TLiirtk 

* Riim to 5if frOtPi Hiavil SeeTffj', aulhi^ nt i(Lawi'on, 
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over the whole prohlcm for yourictves. If you accept our advice, feef 
iuie we cuj achieve our i^ilvatbn thereby, Th[i ii the udvioe ipf the new 
parry . Perhaps we have not obained 4 full reco^nitiDn of (:^uf principle. 
Old prejudices die stry hard. Neither of us warned eo wretk the Oin^rrcss, 
su we compromised, and were satisfied that our prineiplcs were ree- 
o^inzed, and urily to a ecitiiin cxieni. Tli.it iUiC% not mean ttuit we have 
accepted the whuk situation. We may have a step in advance nest yc^ii, 
so that wtlhin a few years our principles will be reco^nized+ and rcc- 
ugnizL-d Ut such an extent that the geneiaijons who come ^er us may 
coEisidLT 115 Moderates. This is the way in wdiidt a nation progresses, and 
this 14 the lesson you have to learn from the strug^ele nnw^ on. This 

Li a lesson of progress, a tesstm of helping yOiirself as much as passihic, 
and if you really perceive the force of if you arc convinced by these 
arguments^ Uien anil thai only is it possilile for you m effect your idva- 
Eion from the alien rule under which you bltor at this moment, 

There arc mojiy nditr p}inti but it is impossible to c.chaust them oil 
in rtu hour's sjieeck If you carry any wrong impression come and get 
ytiirr dotthts solved. We are prepared to answcf cvery^ objeetton. solve 
evcf^- doubt» and prove every staicmeni. We want your cooperatiun: 
without your help we cannot do anyth Lag singlchundcd. We hep of you. 
we ap2.ica| to you, to ihink o^xr the quesiian, to see the situEirion. and 
realize it, and after realizing \i to come to uur assisiaiKC, and by oiir 
joint assistance to help in the salvation of ihc country. 

TAe Messiig^ Gha 

DiiTrrtng from the rLondua|j»ik inicrpretatkutt of the Gii^ as poindng the path 
fo rcnuniiii^tidn of ihc r^otldt Tilak held that it preached a life of dedrclw 
actioTi ffl the world. In the concluiicpii [o his \fysnr Impcfrr &j the fthirg^md 
Gila lie Links tills jttcsKige with ihe reviinj of liidLa^t poUtiizai fortunes. 

[From TUiik, Sntnxtii Ghugin^ai^gJt 4 Rdfhnyii. 11 . 713^13) 

The tdigion of the Giid^ which is a combination of spiritual knowicdgei 
f{cvc 4 ton» and action, which is in all r&pects undaunioble and compre¬ 
hensive, and is further perfectly ectuahle^ iliat is, wliidi dsjcs nol main- 
tmri any disiinction. but gives release m everyone in the same measure* 
ajid at the same time shot vs proper forbearance towards other rcligcnni, 
h thus *ecn to be the wtettst and imnsortal fruit of the ifce of the Vedic 
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rdigiott. In the Vcdic rdigiM, higher impnrinncc wiis given b the be¬ 
ginning principally lo the uicnikc nf wealth {}r uf :4T]imiils^ iIijIi is ta 
say^ principally to action hi the ^hape o£ rituah biJt> when the knowledge 
cx^xiunclcd in ilie Upaiiidiad$ taught Liter on that tJiis ritual i$tic re¬ 
ligion of the Shruiis was inferior, Sankhya pliilfjsophy came into cx^ 
istence out of it* Hut as ibis knoivkdgc was umntdligjbk cowards alum- 
donmerit of action, tt wtta nni pi^&sible tor nrdtnary people to be aaiJsr 
heel merely by the religion of ihe U paid shads, ur liy the imiHc^iiun of 
the Upauisbads and the Saokhya philosophy in the Smritb. Therefore; 
the Gild rdigion fuses the kiiosvicdge nf the [Ifahtnan contained in the 
Upanidiails, svhich is cognoscible urjJy to die intelligence, with the ''king 
of mysticisiTLs'' {rdja-guAya) nf the worship nf die |Krcepiible which is 
iiccessible lo love, and consistently with the ancicnr tradiiioii rd ritualUEic 
religion, ii ptoelaims to everybody, though numttially lo Arjiina, that, 
iKrfonn itidong your several worldly ditties .u'cording to your rc- 
jpectivc pDaitiDni in life, dcsirclessly, fur the universal gtwKj, with a self- 
identifying %'ision, and cmhusiascically, and thereby pcrpcuially worship 
the deity in the shape of the Paramauuafi (the Highest Atman), which 
i* cterud. and which unifomily persades the btidy of .ill created things 
A 5 also the ensmos; bccauit, therein lies your happiness in (hh wwld 
and m the next'^ and on that accouni, the niutua] coiiHicl Ijctivcen 
adiort spinttml knowledge (.jnana), and love (devution) is done away 
with, and the single Gita religion, which fireaLhes Lh.it tijc whole of one's 
life should be uimed into a sactiflce (yajna), coniaim the essence t^f the 
entire Vedic religion^ When hundreds of cnergctjc noble souls Dnd ac¬ 
tive persf>ni were busy widt the bencfti of all created things^ because 
they looked upon that as their duty, as a result of their liLiving rcalii^cij 
ihss eternal religion^ this country was blessed vvidi the favor of ihc 
ParAmeshvara/ iind reached the height net only of knowledge but also 
of pmspetiiy; anti it need nut be said in so many words^ th.ii when diij 
.incicm religion, w'hidi h beneficial in thi$ life and in the next, lost foU 
lowing in our country, it (our country) reached its present tillcn itatc. 

iherefnre, now pray to the Paramcshvar.ip at the end of dus book, that 
I here ihrjuld come to bitth again in ibis our country such rvjbic and pure 
men as w^ilJ wuniup the Parameshvara acoiirding to this cijuable and 
brilliant rcliffion of the CkH, which harmonizes devotion, spiritual 
knowledge, aiid encigfisni. . . . 

* TfK GffdL 
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AUROB[NDO GHOSE: MYSTIC PATRIOT 

The agiLaucpn ihc Partitioii of tlrc^v inio fiyblit: Hie one 

of the most fasti n^iiig figures m<.Hlern InJk kia pivxlucctl—a com¬ 
pletely WcsurtnisEccl hiiellccluat who became a faiuitk nation alUt 
cntlcd hts days an aocomphshed vogi^ Auntihindn Chose (1872^1450)^— 
UT Sri Aurobindo^ ns he is known to hh followers—spent only four 
yca« in aai\¥ politics^ but in ihai brief spati hk po^sioiutf drvotiem to 
[he naiioiial cause u^on him rekitciwn os an Excremtst leader second 
only to Tilak in nation-wide pcppuJjrity. 

AurubLudoV [athetr on Engl.! sh-edtjcated Bengali doctor, a%’3S so deter¬ 
mined to give hsi son a completely Eurojxran etlutation That he sent limi 
to a am vent schocpl at five and tc^ England at seven, |.v.)iatcd from all In¬ 
dian influences^ AurctbintlQ studied in England until he wai twxntVi 
Leaving C;; 4 mbridgc University, he fciuriiied to India in i%J co enter tht: 
civil Service uf the jprogressive princely Mate of fiariMb. Sensing himself 
*'dcnLTiiejiiializcd^ by his foreign cducotiQU^ he turned his atiemion to 
Indian cuhure and politico. He svas inspired by the wriimg^ of Rama- 
krishiu, Vivckanarula, and the novels of Bankim Qioiidra Chatterjee. 
and after ^Endying Sanskrit vvaii able iu appreebte in the original the 
Upanisliads and the C/ra, 

His f usd nation with Hiiitb culture^ svhen combined wi th i hc sense 
tjf patriotism he had iniLiilied along vvitlt tJie rest of his Englifli cdfuca* 
lion, tiaturally led Aunihiiidi.i to sytnpjhiix with ihc Evtfemisi pfditt- 
Cians, Despite ihe fact tliat lie was unusually shy^ during the agitation 
against the Fanition ui Bengal he gave up his post as vice-principal of 
Baroda Oillegc and threw himself into the maclsLrom of Bciigii] ^’pcplitics. 
His arricles in (he Englishdangtiage weekly EartdF Mutizrum made him 
fomtiius, espectaily after the government tried and failed to prove seditious 
their deftly phrased irmiKnidos. In 1007 Atmibindo led a large Bengali 
dclegatiim 10 the crucial Congress session at Tihik's rt£|uest^ and served 
as Lokamanya*s right-iiafid man during the stormy duy* of die split Ik- 
tween the Mr^dcfaTCS and the Exttemists. 

Shnrrly afterw.inl Aurobmdo cmisuJicd a Hindu holy man whii advised 
him LEI vtad hit mind of all dvJUght st^ as to be atule t/j receive super- 
menta! inspirarinti. Hr fnlluwed this advice faithfully, and when he 
found htmsclf iailcd as a suspected mcmlxT of a bombing plot, he heard 
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tht voice of Viveklnandn guiding him in his practice oi yoga* and si^w 
;il! men ai incarnaiiorts of G<hI. After !u:i release Anrobiticlo gradually 
witheirew fniin {xdiiical and in 1910 akin dolled Bengal—and his 
wifc“for the French seulement of Poadieh^ry, where ht 5|jeni his re¬ 
maining forty vfcirs doing spiritual exercises and writing. j^lJ ciTorts 10 
bring him bacls into the political arena pA>ved ineffectual,^ 

Brief hii prdiljen] c*ircef was^ Aurobindo JeEned the essence of fe- 
ligious nationahsm in a m^nincr which hir sheer passion has never 
been surpassed. Ikejuse of bis prolotigcd absence from India, Aurobltido 
came So ideabze both iiis naiivc land and in ancestral faith and 10 
identify one with the oThcr in a way no previous thinker Had dared ro 
do. Tile very fenor nf hit faith in ‘“India” helped his Hindu countrymen 
to trajisccftd the many dilTcrcnccs of c.tstc, language^ and custom which 
had hindered I he development among them of alkglancc to one nation, 
Aurohindu was free of the regioti-ccnicrcd njti<inalism which limited 
the clTcciivencss of a Bengali like Bankim or a Maharashtrian like Tibk* 
Along with Bankim and TUak, howeven lie Jailed to perceive tiiai the 
greater tlic zeal of the Hindu riaiiunalivis liccamcj the more dilficuU grew 
the task of uniting both Hindus and Mtislims in k>yalcy lu a smgic non- 
British governiiiieni+ 

AU ROBIN DO CHOSE 

The Doelnfic cf Passage Rciijfance 

In a series of artidci under this heading penned in H’^pril, Aiirohindo otlt- 
Uned the listremists* prograiu of aatinnal beU-«hancc. Bodi ihc negative and 
the positive 3sp^$ of this pfisgtam were later Liiilized l>y Cilndhi. 

[From ^bu$e. The Deemur 0 / Pojme Remtsnfrc, pp, 7 J" 74 * 77“79l 

We desire to put an end m j^liionmg imtil ^uch a strength l& LTcaied 
ill I he r^uiury that a j^edtioji wil] only he a couneom form of demand. 
We wish to kill unerj)* ihc ptmiduus delusion that a foreign and adverse 
imcfest can be trusted to dcs^lop m to i(s own dcirimcnif and entirely (o 
do away with the foolish and ignoble hankering after help from rmr 
natural adversaries Oiii amtude to huteaucralic concession is thai of 
Lan^ooii: **V\t fear the Greeks even ^vheil ihuy bring 11$ gi(ts.'“ Our policy 
is sclf^fevclopmcnt and defensive resistance. But we would extend the 
policy of sdf-dcvebpmcnt to every department of tiauonal life; nni uijly 
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Swadeshi and National Education, but natioEia] defense^ national arbiira- 
tioEi Courts^ sanitatlncL, jiiEuniiiec against Liniine or relief of fatninr— 
whatever our liancJs find to do ot ur^eiiily needs doing, we must at- 
tcmjn oiirsclvc!! and no longer lotjfc to the alien to do ii for us. And we 
would ujii versa lizr flud extend the polky of defensive rcsisUince untJJ 
ii ran parallel cn every line ivith our KrlfJcveltipmeni, We would rwji 
only buy our ow’n goods, bui biiyeoii Briiish gfH:>ds- not nnly have our 
own srhoi^Is, bui bfivcoit governrncni insuLutions: not only organize 
Our le*iguc i>f defense, but have notlung ns tk- witli the bureaucratic ex* 
ccutJs^' except when wx cannot avoid ii. At present e%"cn in Bengal 
where boycott is universally acccpiedn k is conttned to the boycott of 
British goods and is ail tied at the British merchaiii and only indirectly 
.IT the British bnrejucr.n. We would aim it direcily Imtli ai the British 
mcrcbmi and ai the British bureaucrat who suinds bellind ami makes 
possible cxploitPEion by the mcrchiint. , . . 

The double policy of jclf-dcvelopuicui and defensisT resistance is the 
comintin standiijg-grtsund nf the new spirit all over liidiii. Snmc may 
HOT wish to go beyiiEid ils limits, mhers may look outside it; hut so far 
alt arc agreed. For ourselves we a^vjsv thas we advocate passive rcsESUincc 
without wishing to make a dogma of it, [ei a subject naiianaliiy, u> w’in 
liberty for fine's country is the first duty <ff alt, by whatever rncaiis, Ji 
w'hatever sacrifice; and this rjury muse override all wher crinsidcraiions. 
The Work of national ciiiancipatloii Ls a great and holy ya}na * of which 
boyecfti, Swadeshi, national cducatioop and every other aciiviiy, great 
and small, arc tmly major or minor parts, Lilwriy is the fruit we seek 
from the sacrifice ant! the Mrahcrkincf ihe goildm to W'htjm we offer it; 
into the ses'cji it^apiiig tnngiies ot the fire of the yah^ must offer all 
dut we are and all that we have, feeding the fire even ivith our hUtod 
and lives .tnd happiness of our nearest and dcaresi; for the McaherliUid h 
a goddess who loves noi a maimed and imperfect sacrifice, and fice- 
dom w.is never won trom the pods by a grudging giver* But every great 
yajna has lU Rak^haws" who strive to hadle the iacTilke, to bespatter 
it with dieir own dirt, or by guile or vbicnee pm out the dame- Passive 
rcsisrancc is an aiiempr m meet such discurhers by peacdVl and seU- 
cniitaiiied but even the grcaiest Rtsliis of old could nOL 

when the Rak^hasas were fierce aiid determined^ keep up the saerLEcc 

* Biruil sutifkc. 
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wlthcitit GjUmg in the bow of the Kshatriyg. We shoutd hive the bow 
of rhe Kshairiya ready fisr iwe, ihou^h in the buckgruiuid- Politics is 
especially the hiuEEics^s of the Kihatrivv, ^ehiI without K^hiLtiya strength 
ai lU boick^ all fK'ihttcaj struj^glc is u fid vailing, 

V'ctlarniim accepu no distiaetkjn of true or fplse religions* but eon- 
iiders only what will lead more or ka surely, more oi less quickly to 
mokshap spiritual cmamcipjtioii and the realization of the Divitiity with in p 
O ur attitude is a ptslitical Vcduntism* Intlbp free, one ao^tl indivisible^ 
is the divine rcaiitation to whicli we move, emancipation tnir aim; to that 
cud each tiaiton must practice the poliiical creed which ii the miist suited 
10 its temperament and citcumsianccs; for that k the bc^t for it which 
leads mi^t surely and compitiely to tiauonal libeny and national self- 
realization. But wlmcvcr leads only to oontinued lulnecdoa must be 
spcw'cd out as mere viltficas and i£n|iurit}:. Passive re'SEStiitice m^y be 
the final rnethEKl of salvation in nijr case or it may be only the prepara¬ 
tion for the finnl sadhana.* In either case, the sooner we put it into full 
and perfect praoke, the nearer we sliall be to miional liberty, 

Nationdlhm h ibc of God 

Addressing a Bomb^ay aibdicnce soon after the MoslcraiC'ExEremist sphtp 
Auruhindo made his niind a blank and spoke asi the sptiit pnuvxd him. The 
result wjij a sra/ilmg dcclunition at ibe religious sigolficancc of Indian nationid' 
bm. 

(From Gho$c, pp. 7^5 1 

There U a creed in Indhi today wdikh calU itseJf Nalion»llsm^ ^ creed 
wiiich has come 10 you from Bengal. Tins is a creed which many of 
vou have acccptotl w^hen you cilkd yourselves Nadonolisis, tLive you 
realized, have you yci realized what that means? Have you leidi^ed whal 
it is thar y-ou have taken in hand? Or is it that you have merdy aceq^ted 
it in the pride of a superior itiEidlcrLunl conviction? You call yourselves 
NationoLbts. WHai it Nationalism? Nationalism is hot a mere [vliucol 
program; Niubnalism Ls a religion ihai has. come fmm Gtsd; Nation¬ 
alism 13 4 creed w hich you shall have 10 livcp Let no man tkirc to coll him¬ 
self a Nadonaiist if he does so merely with u stiit of tiitellejctual pride., 
dunking that he is tncure pacrimic, thinking that he is something higher 

*^p\jiw\ dibuplipe IcsdiPjt to ^ibqiniTicDr <>f Uie liutlmi grnd. 
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ihnn those u^ho ^lii nr^ cnll themKives by that nann;. tf you ;irc :jiping to 
be u niiiifinali^tk if )'t>u ^rc to to this religion of Nalionalimi, 
you must do it in the fclsglous ^^pirti. You must rememtKrr ihnt you are 
tile initrumcm^ of God. Wluit ii this that happened in Reiig;d.^ Ykpu 
C all ytiUTjficlvcs Nrtticiiiahsts^ but when this hap[JKns to you^ whai will you 
do? This thmg is happening daily in UengaJ* because, in Rengab Na¬ 
tion jlism. has come U> the [^pplt as a religion^ ami it has becii jceepted 
as a religion. Bui ccrijin forces Avhich art against that rdigiori arc trying 
to Cfush its rising strength. ]t always Kiipjieiis when a new religirm h 
preached, when God is going to be Ixirn in ihc pcopict Thai such forces 
rise with all their tv^cafx>ns in their hnnds to crush the religion. In Bengal 
too a lien' religion, a religiriri divine and ialiwic ^ has been prcaeheih 
and this religion they art trying nHih all the weapons nt their tsmimand 
to crush. what sircnglh arc wc m Iknpal able tci survive? Narionalism 
is not going to l^c crushed. Nationalism survives in the strcngih of God 
and St Is not [Possible to crush tt^ whatever wca^Hins aic brought agaJn&i 
it. Natmiialkm Is immonal; Naiionalism cannot die; because it is no 
liumatt things it is God wIk> is svorking m Bengah God canimt lae tcilled, 
&hI ciinnm he salt tn fail. When tiiesc things hap{3eri among you, 1 say 
to you SolemnIvi w’hut will Vim do? Will you do as du-y dii in Bengal? 
[Cries of '^\es."j DojiY lightly say "yesr It is a stilcmn thing; and 
supi-iosc ifiat Ctn] puiA you diis cjtJC 5 tion+ how will you answer it? Have 
lic^E a real fiiiili.' Or h it merety a polirii^aj aspiratioDr li it merely a 
Lirgcr kind of selhslmcn? Or tJ Ir merely that yrm wisli to be free to 
oppress nihcfs, as you are hang oppressed ? Do you hold yoiir politicni 
creed from a higher source? h it CumJ thji is born in you? Ihivc you 
reah^red tlui yug art merely the iiistrnmcuts of Guti, tliat yimr bodies 
art luic Tp-rjur ovmr You arc merely inurumenia of (rtxl for the work 
of ihe Almighty, you realized that? if you have realized tbat+ 

ihcti you ajc truly NaiiEPoalisrs: then alone Will ycm be able tci restore thi^ 
great nation h Ijj Bengal k hai been realiard dearly by sonic, more clearly 
tiy others, but it has been realized and ynu on this side rif tlic country^ 
must4dso icatizc it. Then there w'iU he a biessmg pp our work* and this 
great paikm will rise again and l>ccomc once mure what it was in the 
cLiyt of its spiritual great iicSA. 

* Pme. lioty. 
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India s Mission: The Rerntrecnofi of Hinduism 

Tn 3 Eiicmoriibk -spccah to sh^ Society for {\\c Prditrtion of Rcligiop dfrtr hk 
icJfiisc from pnsoii in TfjoS, Aurubin jq to hU countryitien the inruagc^ 

which had mysiiraliy comt to him durifig liij confJnnnciw* Hr wji first oi 
nil lo dediraic himself to CitnJ s work* Sdconfily, through her PAtlnnat revh^Jil, 
India Vi^i. to $prtiad fhe universal imth of Hinduism throughoui tiic world, 

[ From Ohme, S/v« AeJ* pp. jfi-Su j 

The second message came utid it iaEil; "S^imcliiing has been shfnvn to 
you m ihts yem of scclosiou, something about which you had ytnir 
duubts nuJ h is the Lnith of the Hindu rcti|hon. It is this religion that t 
am mising up bcftirc the wurW^ it is this dm I have perfected and rle- 
vebped thitiugh the rishis, Mints, and nvaursp and now ii ii going forth 
to liif my work among the naiions. 1 am raising up this nntion to send 
fewth my w^ird. Ttus is the Sonatan Dharmn. this is the eternal rcUgitjn 
which you did nut really know beiiire, but which I liavc now revealed 
10 you. The agnostic and the fcepdc in you ha%'e been ai^swercd, for I 
have given you proofs withm ond withrmt yuu, physical and subiective, 
which have satisfied you. When you gp forth, speak to your nation always 
this Witid, that it is for die Sanatan Dharma thai they arise, jt is l^r ihc 
UiUrld and nm £or themselves that they arise, ! am giving than freedfim 
for the service of the world. When ihcreforc it is said that India shall 
rise, it is iSie Sanatan Dltarma that shall nsc. When it h said ihat India 
shall be gfcai, it is the Sana Li Ji Dhaima that shall he great. When it is 
said thai India shall e^and and extend itself, it is the Sana tan Dharma 
that shall e.xp;ind and estend itself over ihe world, h for the dhartna 
jtid by the dharma that India exiiti. To magnify the religious mcan^ to 
magnify the eotuttry. t have siuiwn yuM thai ] am everywhere and in idl 
men and irt all things, ihal ! am in this movcmcni and 1 am not only 
working in those who are striving for the country but I am vvorkmg also 
in those whij oppose ihem and. stand in their paths, J am %vtirking in 
everybody and ivliatever men may think or dfj they can do nndimg but 
help on lUv purpose. Xliey aJsj arc doing my work, they arc not my riie- 
mies bill, my instruments. In all your actions you are miH'Ing fotvs-ard 
without knowing wliidl w.iy you move, ^'ou mean to ikj one thing and 
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you do another^ You sim ai ii result and your clTorK subserve one that 
ts diilcrent or conirary* It is Shakti * that tias gt>nc forth and entered iutu 
the people. Since it^n^ ago I have been prep^iring this uprising and now 
the time has come and it is I who will lead it to its ful 1111!merit. 

Thii liien is what I have to aay to >'OU. The name of your society h 
"Society for the Pnitcciion of ReiigiofiH"* Wdh the priKetiJon uf the re¬ 
ligion^ the protection and upraising before the wt^rid of ihc Hindu re- 
Ligicjn, that b the work before us. Bur whar is i[vz Hindu religion? 
WIihIE is this fciigion which we call Sanatairi eternal? It is the Hiudu 
rcligioii only because the idindu ualiim ha^ kepi it, bccau^ in thi$ 
Peniusub it gretv up in the seclusion of the sea .ind the Himnlapsi be¬ 
cause in ilm sacred and aiictcni land ii wis given ai a charge to the 
Aryiitt fEicc lo preserve througii ihc ages. But it is mi dreumsGribed by 
the cijafuics of a single country, it does not belong peculiarly .ind forevTV 
to a bounded Jjnrr ot" the tvorld. That which we call the tiindu religion 
r&tlly the eternal rdigtun^ l>ocausc ix i% the univcrsil rdigiun which 
cinbraces all others. If a religion is not tniiverbal, h c-jnrkot be ctci-naL A 
narrow religion, a scccanan religion, an cAciusive religion can only 
for a hmixed lime and a limited purpose, lliis is die one rettgtun that 
can triumph over materialism by iixcluxiiiig and ,iiiLk'ipattng die dts- 
Cflvciics of sdence and iht specubiioas of phiirw.iphy. h is tlie one re¬ 
ligion which impresses on mankind the closeness of Cod lo us and cm- 
braces in its compass all Lbe possible means by which man can approach 
Gndi h is the one religion which iniisu c\t:ry moment on the trmli which 
all rrligions acknowledge thai He i% in all men and all tilings and that 
in Him we and have our bcingn It « the one rdigmn which 

enables us not only to understand .md bclic^'c litis truth but to realise 
it with every pan of Ijiu being, li is the one religion which ihu%vs the 
WT-rld what the world is, rhat it t^ ihc liU of Vaiudevai* h is the one 
religion which shows us how we can best play our part ju that Ltla* iu 
suhdcsi laws ujtd its nobicsi rules. It is the one religion W'hidi does not 
sc|urnxf: life in any smallcii detail from religion, which knows what im* 
mortality is and has uitexly removed from us die rraliiy uf death. 

This is the word thin has been put into my mouth to speak lo you 
U^Liy, What I inutuded to speak has been pm aw'ay from me„ and 

* cr^uve iitfwcf. * 1 lie w spoo Ofjd. 
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beyond what is given me [ have nn^hinjir to ]t is only the word that 
is put into me that I con speak to you- That word is now finished. I 
sptike otiec before with tins force in me and I said then tJmt this mtsve- 
mciu i^ not a [xiiiijciit movcmenl and that nationalism is Eiut pf>iiiics hut 
a religion p 3 tTcetl, a fnith, I say if again todayp bur I put it in annchiri' 
wQy« I s^lv no longer that nationalism is a creeds a religi<jd. a Faiths t s.iy 
that if IS the SnniiLin Dliiirma whidi for us h natirmalism. This Hindu 
nation was iKirn with the Sanataji Dharm^p with It ii mnve* and with it 
it grows. When the Sanatan Dharma declines, then the nnrion declines; 
and if the S-inatan Dharma were capable of perishing^ with the Sanaton 
Dli.irtna it w-ould perish, The Satiaiati Dluirinap that h natinualisni. This 
is the message ihai 1 have to apeak to you* 


BRAHMABANDHAB UPADHYAYi HINDU 
CATHOLIC NATIONALIST 

A Hindu sanny^T^ a Raman Catholic, a hery tiatiofialisf—ah ihree dc- 
senptbns apply ccjually well to the Bengali btihman Btahmahandhnb 
Up^ldhyO^y (iSiu--iQ 07 ), 

Bfolimabandhab grew up in a village near Cakuiiap the third and 
yaungcsi mn of .in inspector of pulke. His mriflier liad died before he 
wa$ a year old; one of his unde^^ Rnli Chamn Banerfec. later a prominent 
Ptotesuni mini&ter, used 10 visit the family frequently and teach the 
boy reading and wriung. 

Brabmabandliab was an avid studerii of Sanskrit litem tune, and had 
read the and Rdmdyana many times before enrenng his 

"ccens. The novels of tlmkim Chandra ChaEtcfiec excited hts feniJe 
imagination* and Smendranath Ikmerfcai SE^ccehe* impited him tn dedi- 
ente hinudf to |xiiriijLie service* Ai scvcnlcfn he ran away fn>m college 
to '"learn the an of fighting and drive out the English.’' * Unable to 
enlist in the Maharaji of Gwaligt's army, alter a period of ivandcring 
he returned diAiUusjoncd to Calcutta and became a teacher in a boys^ 
3cbiMiL 

Calcutta in the early iSSns was tlic scene of an unusual religious fer- 

in U- AatEEuttiflik. [ 9 . 14 . 
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mem. BrahmatiSncIlinb Ictl iitidcf the iiifliiciKC of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
und through him mn Rlniafcrishfin, with nhcitn he wM decjdlf im- 
ptcsi^d. He also tjecame a good frknd of Niirendraiilth the future 

VivtkSnanda. In iWHj he iomed the Briihmo Saniaj and sewn cmigfaied 
with a few friends found a sch<Mjl fur the teaching of Sanskrit and 
muroj diaracter in the (ittivinee c^f SintL in western Jndia, 

Four ytur$ bter^ after rrtiTch reading and prayer, hi^ mtlrAS ipirii cm^ 
braced Chnsiianity^ first as a Proursianr, and then as a Roman Onhotic. 
He nci-erthclc^s cuntmued to consider himself us every inch a Hindu, 
and (rum J894 until his death foUuvvcd scrictly the rclSkitc and dietary 
regimen of a Htadu sannyasL Thrniighout this periad he tried to recon¬ 
cile Hindu philosophy with Chnstiaix theology* but his eflort^ to this 
end ^vere regarded with some anxieiy by the Cathulic htcrardiy, which 
twice forbade him in write on the lubiect. 

hi 1901 Bralunubfindhab ioined R^hindranaih Tagt>fe in setting tip a 
rural scJkkjI on classical tines ai Shintfmkeian. In ttyii he made a trip 
to Runic 4ftd EngLiiidt feeling that hy lecturing on Indian thotight at 
Oxford and Cambridge he wiis curt yitig on the work begun by 
Vivekiinanda. 

A new phase in his life hcgjn iii when his weekly Calcutta 

newspaper Santikya {^TmtigAf} became u wn <d headquarters Eur the 
great jnit-Panilion agitation. Although less import ant as tt political figure 
than they, he worked with Aurobindo* Tilakt Bepm Chandra Bal and 
dlhcr Extremist leaden. In 1907 the gtivernmcnt arrested .md tried him 
for scdltiiius jourriolisni, for he had written some passlnnaitely anti- 
British ediioriait in his paper. During die trial he underweni a minor 
opcriititJo jnd died of lr>chjaw from a ncsuliirig infeenon* 

The life of Hrahmabandhab Upadhyiy illnstrutes once mote die fad 
thas hi! Hindu nattunalijrti the religbus and [Kililical sphered of action 
were virtiiiilly insepamhlc. Moreover* hts jUcccm In adopting the Chris^ 
tion faith vvhile reiammg hiij stains os a brahman testiEcs to the gre^ 
freedom of thought which Hindu stjciety perroits to its members, li b 
also passible tti conclude from \m ex perk net iJiai if Christiiinity is to 
win future converts iti Asia it will depend increasingly on the st*n of 
religious synthesis Brahmabrindhab tned to create- 
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Coitfriiniio/i io Cftrhtumity 

In; itn ai-ikle of [^97 Brahmjbindhsb stated \ui aiEti of explainiitgChri^ihn doc- 
Lrinc ill terms oi Hindu coneepis. The inRticncf ot Keshah Ctiunder Sen if 
perceptible in ihh passage, 

[From Animanandii, TAr Bhffe, pp. 67-^8] 

Chrisriftnuy has again after a [ang period come in contact with a philoso- 
pliy which, though it may conlam more errors—because the Hindu mind 
IS synihctic and spceulativc—itill inuiuestEunably soars higher than her 
Wiz^icLrn sister. Shall tve^ Calhoiiciof India, lUAv , . , [iei Hindus miike| 
H their weajxjn ngaiast ilhrtstianiiy ur shrill tve look iipuii ir m the same 
way as Sl Tltomas looked upon the AnsLOteliaii system? We are of | iht | 
opiniaii that at I erupts ihiiiitd madt? tu win uVer Hindu philos^jphy Iti 
the i^rs'icc of Christianity Greek phiiosnphy svas wim over in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. 

We have no dchiiite idea as regards the modui of nutitig 

Hindu phihiM>|iliy the huntlrnaid of Cisristiaiiity* The task ii difficult 
and beset with many danger?. But we have q kxinvitnion and il is g/ow-^ 
ing day by day rliat the Cichcxlic Church will find n hard to con¬ 
quer India unless she make^ Hindu philosophy heiv ami draw 

water fur hern The more we mediLue ini ilie cugitarinns of Hinilu 
philosophy concerning the Supreme Beings on its marvclyus but truirless 
elTnm to [jenctratc into His inner nature ^ . .. the more light is thrown 
upon die evernmysterious ClirUtinii ducume uf the One Grid, oue yet 
imiltiple^ abs^tlutc yet fdalcd wjdiin Himself, discovering in it a new 
times? in appease tiie noblest cravings of man and satisfy the demands 
ui the iixftiest intellect* * * . 

The devdopmem of die Christian idigion has not cnnir to an end. 
U will gmw-, blossfHm, and fructify till the end uf lime. Indian soil is 
humid and its humidity wilt Tnate the ever-nciv iChristian revekuion 
put forth newer hamioriLts and newer licautics fesicaling more clearly 
ihc iiivineihle iniegriiy of the Uiiivcrso] Faith ckpnsiicil in ihc Church 
by the AjhisiIcs of J«us Christ. The Hindu mind and hearty comins; 
under the dominion of the One* Apostolic and Culsuhc C^hurch. 
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Will sirifT a rttti' caiiudc which ^ivill fil] ihr t.tnli wrih sweet ekss front 
cod to ciid. 

Hindu C&ifiQlichfn 

Pr^e in Hindu BrihitiaL^nLilub asserLetl^ 1 % totally oonij>Alih]r 

with Cntholk f^Eth, which » uni^Tr^al. 

I Fram AiiimiinaiulB, Thf BLidr, pp. 71^75) 

By birth we ure Hiitdui .util siv^W remain Hwdu till depth. But as 
tftijii (imce4Knrn) by virtue of ottr spcramcTit.il rebirth, \vt arc Catholic, 
we pre members of un mdctccLiblc co mm union embracing pIJ ages and 
dimci. 

In cuHfims ;ind mnnners, in observing eoste and sndial clistinctifin^ in 
c.iLlng Pnd drmbng, m life pfid living, we arc genuine Hindus; but 
in our faith we arc ncithci Hindus nor Europciiiu nor Amcncan. nor 
Oiinesc, but M industivc. Our faiih Elb die whole wntid and is not 
C^Mirined rn my counlry nr r.icc; imr fakh U universal Lind CDmctj^ucfidy 
includes all iniths. 

C^ur thought and thktking ii cmphaiically Hindu. We art more spcc- 
irbrivp ilian practicpl, mure given to syndiesis dian analysis, tmire con- 
ictnplaiive ilim active, h is extremely dilEcuk for us to icarn how to 
think like the Greeks of old or the schohisiics of the Middle Ages. Our 
brains are nifildcd in the pbilosophie cast of ouf aJicicni country. 

We are proud of the stnbiliiy iif the Hindu mce. .M.my ii mEghty race 
did rise and falh hui we coniinuc to exists though we bad to huffet miiiiy 
a rcligiuus deluge and we.ithcr many a political storm. We believe In 
the future greatnes; of oiir race and In ihii l?elief we shall live and die. 

The more strictly we practice nut universal fiiirli, tlie better do we 
grtnv as Hindus. All thai is noblest and best m live Hjudii character, is 
developed in us bv the genial uispirLitian of the perfect Narahari fClod- 
man) jjaijs Chrbi J, our pattern atid guide. The more we love Him, 
the more we love our country^ the prouder sve become of our past 
glory. 

Hti \sx rcallv believe in Hinduism? The qutSEion must l>e iindcr^ 
stood before it can be ans^vtieii. Hinduism hits nn dehnJie creeds Kupila 
and Vyiisa ^ were opposed to each other and yet both of them are oon^ 

*Thr Ffaiiukn nf thr SinldiH Jhd V^Urtti . r»p«!tiTct7. 
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^idrrcd iw be rishiSp The HiniUj Vcd;if3tkU of the school of RdmanHfn 
tfxik down npnn the Hindu Vnhiitists of the schiK^ of Siin\ara 
blasjihetnicrsi the Vrn^hmm dcKiriLics differ as widely as ihe poles from 
the Sluiva duttrliic; even the g^xls luvc been made to %hi one a not her 
in the Puraiuis. The test of being a Hindu cannot die re (ore lie in rrliuinus 
opinions. 

However we are fully imbued wiTh the spint of Hinduism, We hold 
wiih the VedantlsU that dierc is one eiernal Essence from which proccetl 
all thiiigSp We believe with the l/tiiVArt*i^iW in the nectssity of inc.irnaitoii 
and in ihc doctrine that man cannot be saved without grace. We agree 
in spirit with Hliulu bwgivcfs m regard to iheir teaching dtai sacra- 
inertial riles (Sankams) are vchides of santiificaiiiui. With wondering 
reverence do we look uptm their idea of ciublisliing a suecrdotal hier¬ 
archy vested with the higfiest auihority in ixligious and social uiattcrs^ 

Iti sliort, we are Hindus so far as mtr physical and mental consiiiudon 
is concerned, bui in regard to our immcirtal souls we are C^iulic. We are 
Hindu CatholTCs. 

far InJk 

Love of India and Koffi of the foreigner are expressed m these cxt-erpis from 
the 5aftdky3 of the anti-P^ftition dJly^. 

[From Antmiuiaiiiiii, TAe Bkd€, |ip. ijfit i|7 | 

I fivear by the rn{iun and the ion that I have heard in my hcarl of 
hearts diis message of freedom* As tbc tree in winter gets a new life wtib 
the touch of lilt brecitc of spring, as you feel joy at the return of love, as 
the heart of a hero dances ti> the call of the trumpet of tear, so a feeling 
has throbbed in my heart* 

But independence will mean bodi freedoni from our slave complex 
and freedom froni ij^rrymandcring [Kilitics. 

With the spread of English rule md culture^ India lost her own ideal nf 
civihzation. Our educated classes think as they hjive been taught by 
their Firirtghi^ masters. Oiir minds have been conquered* We have be¬ 
come slaves. The faith in our own culture and the love for things Indian, 
are gone. India will reach Swamj die day she w^iij again have a faith 
in herself. Utmakrishna had gone in that line. So did Bamkim. So did 

* Fnrcajltrtf. 
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Vivckilnan d^. The who!c ni pccspSc mu si itmv be mLidr to 

appreciate things Indian and Id rcnirn lo our andent way. That li 
Swiidesh us opposed to Bidesh.^ [p. 

J see ihc fon of Swaraj built in various places. Tlictc skill be no 
connecdun with the ft^reEgnern Tfiese forts will he piirificd by the in^ 
cense of sacrdicc, resounding with the cry of victor>v filled to overflow¬ 
ing With corn anci grain. 

Ffircigncrs will nnt cntiir tliciCh There we sluill lie our own masleri, 
from the nwkurghar^ tti the cow-shnl All uiu taws will be observed 
(here, our own Varna-Asracn. Lci ihc Englishmim be like ihe C/imi^^rdar 
Of like the watclung dog at the door! "'If the dog enters your 

kitchen you brtik the cot^king piifi nntl chose him out,*" Outside this, tiur 
own jurisdtetionj we shall observe the laws of [he Ftrii^gbi for fear nf 
assault and we shall pay the taxes. But if he were to Lfcspass e^^t our God- 
given rights, woe betide him? We shall give thrashhig lor thrashing. 

[?• n?] 

**first Let the Mather Be Free . . /’ 

llif uNiitioti rlwfge for which Brahinabaiidhah wiu rrii?d in 1907 micd pri- 
mafily on thb biitonal. whieh exwis liulLi ai the Mother in the same wajf 
M dill the SiitnnyMs o£ Bank 1*11*4 of Blisi. 

I From Aninianarula, TAf Biadr, pp. i7*>-7t] 

We have said nver and over again ihai we arc net 5ivadeshi only so fur 
Lt» $aU and sugar ate eonccjnedn Our uspiraiintis are higher than the 
Himalayas. t)ur pain is as imeuse as if we had a wlcano tn us. What 
we want is the emancipation of indiu. Our aim Is that India may t>c tree, 
tku the strauger may be driven hum niir homes, that the continuity ^.rf 
lite learning, the dvilii!ation and the systcrti of the rishis muy be pre¬ 
served. We have often heard ihc voice from hcavejii Selfish men* We 
hjvc nut cnicixd the Usis tr> play the mudi | grocer). 

First free ihc MfJthef fnam her bemdage^ then seek your owm deliver¬ 
ance. The fire of desire hast Ikcii kindled withiii our Lkistuti. We do ntH 
know w^hcnce. Heaven W'C do nor w^tiu. l>clsvcrancc we seek not* O 
Mother! let us be born agaiu and again in Inilta till your chains fall 


"'Orw'* nwn myfltrr^ w* n^Tpranl Eti tiTT^Hn outfntrr.** 
Dt!Mid kcrjrcf kk£ i^lurJ. 
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olT- First let the Mtuher be free, and tIich shall eomc our own release 
frftm the worldly btuids. Tliji is ho tiicrc child's pkiy. O Ferjiighl («rl, 
here I am with my netk ouuirctchcd-^fffcr It up as a Mcrilicc, You wtU 
see, I shall aj^aiit be born in the land of lkui;jl and sHliU cause much 
mote serious confiiston. Can you imuiudaic us? Our power is raore 
than human. It is div'inc. We have heard the voice tcliin]^ us that the 
period of India's suJTcrtu|' it about to close, th:it the d.iv of her ddiver- 
ance is nc-w at hand. It is because we haw hcird the voice that we have 
left OUT forest-home and Came to town. Your ovenvocninp pndc is due 
to your (Ktssessiiig a few cannon and ^uns. |usl see to what pli^t you 
are rcdu«d. You imagine th.it by causing a Kahtth'iU* of loyalty W be 
written, you will dnve us to a comer, But the signatoris of that docu- 
mem ate nonentities. We liave all the advantages of the ancient great- 
new of India on our side, We arc immortal. If you are svisc. you shouhl 
help towards the attainment of dclis-cranty by indiii. Othci-tt'isc. come, 
let us descend into the arena of war. We heteby surnmnn you to battle. 
S« what a mip. hry contest presently begins all over the country. The 
wiis of the Mother are preparing tlicmsdvct. .All tlic arms—fiery 
(Agneya), w,-tlcTy (Varusia), airy f Vayabya)—in her vaults, are being 
(Hilished. Hark, the flajiping of tin: fourfold tiftns of ilie Moilwr ? Are we 
afraid of your cannon and guns? Ann hroibcrs, armf Tiie day of deliver' 
ance is nc.ir. We have heard (he voice and ivc cuiiiiot fail ta sec the chains 
of Iiidhi removed before wc die. fi b now tou late Ui retnJe. 


'CCrtifiraic:. 


chapter XXV 


THE MUSLIM REVIVAL 


Tiic Cdnisiig of ihc BriUsk jnd of Wcistcrn csvilisatbn had, initEnlly jt 
If a very different impact on (he Hindus and of India* The 

foinicrj as we have ^ceup rcipcjfidcd to the now siluaiion widi both m 
eagcriicia lo learn trom the Briush whatever would ffliitnbuK lo their 
mvn advancemenL and a desire 10 preserve thcii own sense of nnttonj] 
identity by returning itj Hitidu trudtiions long neglected. Thus, duriitg 
the period of Briizsh ascendancyp Hindus who had, under Mu^haJ dfiirt' 
iiuncc, tended to uceept oa their own niut:h that w'as must glorious in 
1 mill-Muslim eiviiis^tioiu ffiund thdr loyalty iu it scriousJy undermined 
hy these new ititefests Of allegiances. Indjaii Mu slim Sp on the other band* 
dung icnaciaiisly to cultural trad is ions bfmnd up w-iih die praaicc of their 
religion and tu the mernory of a brilliani civiliijtioii which. In dicir eyes, 
w.ii irrtpl.iccahle hy jn>'thifig the Wc^i liad to affer. 

As lime passed the divergent loyalties of I-Lindtis and Muslims wm 
manifested pjitictilaily in tlieir diiTcrmg view’s of history. The Hindu re^ 
vival Lind a new sense of k^d to reciaminjiion antk lo some 

eJitent, rKreaiinn of ihe ftiLsi. It hmvever, a poii which Mustims fell 
diey could not share, n '‘heathen past"" in which they could take nu pride. 
For them it was tlse days of Muslim dornmanon and the exploiis of Mus^ 
lim ami]uerrjrs to which liicy turned for inspiration. For liinduSt on dte 
r>thcf hand, the pcritKl before the ^[us|[Jn cotiquest was the age of free- 
dinn and nuiifinal glory,, while the bng centuries of Muslim domination 
carne to he Icjokcd upon as a hum ih at ion, fipenly refereed 10 as ""ihe days 
of subjugaiiiHi and slavery/" Hindu rebels against Mudim authority were 
hailed as patriott who bravely naisted the alien invailer anrl ritler* Tq 
MiEslims these same men were the villains of liistoryi who had w^eakened 

T1»f irnrHOj ctufilcr, u Ut^pM CtuiUirt XXVU. Iti FuumUns aru3 Fnivir*’" 

hjvc hccfi pneiii^Fed Vsy iV% b H- iliE Sriirlkt% CftTLiminfl UnS- 

s<ndkuJ.il1 wdli A lu husliSUikuma IvlifiKiibi. hi iIm fc^i wlikb 

K*i^r cnninliEileiE td tbtf camcbdiJlrn AminTR tflilion Muilimi iit Kiiar^ 
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India frrjm widiiii ^nd prepared tlic way for the Wciicm agpcssor. Thus^ 
tivc 5cnsi! of .1 cnmn-Ton aiiiiuile loivard a common liislnrjpv which coil' 
tfibiites so much to thf of uiiiiy 4mon^ n people, was, if h liad ever 

existed in Indjji, idmosi whully dis^Ep.itcd. 

In the eighteenth century we hav-c already seen, m the views of Abu 
Talcbi the ncar-coEticmpt in which cvrn this letmrkably curious and 
sophisiicatcd Muslim held rlic Western ctvihxutioii he objcrvixl in Hriiain. 
VVe have noEcd* his prcdicnion that Indian Muslims wnuld continue 
uj ignore VVestem learning nui of "zcat lor their own rtfigion," Tit is atti¬ 
tude, hulctd. largely prevailed in the Muslim commuiiity until m the 
mid^aincieenih ccnlurv ., Syed All mad KhSn ap^>eared to fuuse it to a 
more forwarddooking and realistic view of its mission in the modern 
world. 


SYED AHMAD KHAN AND THE 
ALIGARH MOVEMENT 

Muslim naiiftnali&m had tried to assert itself in many ways Iscfofc the 
Sepoy Mutiny, and yet had failed to retrieve its Inst posjiirm. Almost every¬ 
where it 3iad met with reversesi and the successes \x did achieve, such as 
the victor)' uver the Mjfathas ut Pahipat L ikortdivcd- Muslim 
parricipatron hj ihe Mutiny itsdf w-as a last desperate effort, which suc¬ 
ceeded pnly in convmdiig (he British of the Muslims' Tespopsibihiy for 
die nutbre^ik. As a result the Muslims wxre heavily punished, and would 
have been ctpmplctcly and irretrievably ruined but for the cllorts of Sir 
Syed Ahmad Kh5n (iHiy-tfl^)- 

Syed .Ahtnad was born at Delhi to a noble family res|iected for its learn¬ 
ing aiid piety. He was given an excellent education in the tradhiuiial Mus¬ 
lim style. At the time of the Mutiny he was serving the Cunipany's gov¬ 
ernment in a sulvkrdinutc judicial poM, fhr higher grades being, at ihat 
bmct not open lo Indians, Farsighted enough to sec that the Mutiny w-as 
unlikely to succeed, he remained faithful to the British 4tnd helped them 
by saving the lives of those in dniigerr 

Syed .Ahmad could see that the Muslims would make no progress if 
they did not accept the fiiCL that British rule had conic to stay mdcBnitely. 
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Tile MiLsIimt were weak and di^rgaiiisLcd as a fcsuli <if the failure of the 
Mutiny. They were backward because of thdir tiDsiility (o the new educo- 
EKmal systao established hy ihe IjEiiish. Only a,constructive progrant could 
save ihrm, and such 3 program* for jts success, needed the of 

the cominuriEty as tvdJ as ihr coopetaiiun of the British. Then? was mil, 
hnwcvcfj considerable reluctance on the part of the Bririsli to believe that 
MiisUms could be loyal to British rule. The Muslims, fur their partK femnd 
it hard to swidlow their pride and loyally serve 4 regime which (hey iiad 
come to liatc as the source of alt their troubles* There wcie, hfjwcvcr, ho^iC’ 
fttl factors in the situation as tvcIL Tlte Briiiiih had come to realize that 
it not in ihc interests of ihe cuiptrc for a Large and brave commimity 
uj remain sullen and unrecoiiclltiJ; an eRurt to win iu cucifiiJeiKc was 
worthwhile. Among the Muslims, roo^ there w;ii an increasing numhci 
tvhn saw the need for allaying ebe suspicions of ihe British, wiLhout svhosc 
help the MusEini community could ncjt be rescued from tts low condition. 

Syed Ahmad started work on all frrnrts. He wrote volumiiKPUsly to 
allay British misgivings about the Muslims and Isiam itself. He curried 
on Inccssanr propaganda among his own people to convince them of the 
full lit) of any ultempt to overtlijow British rxdc, and the cksirability of 
taking full udvantage of the passihilitics for self-imf>rovmi 4 :nt which the 
stability of the British empire c;fTcrcd. Syed Ahmad [aid ihc greatest 
emphasis U|K )0 education and scientdk kiiotvledgc and established a 
society for i^xipularizing science anving ihe Muslims. Hi* greatest achiev'c- 
mcju was the hiundirig of the Muhammadan .AnglEj Oricmal Oatlege, 
which ^^'as to educate ^^lushm youth m Western knowledge witlaout 
ncgicEting their religious training. Sir Syed's aim was to produce a progress 
aive^ cdutated, well-informed Muslim* capable of iuccess in the nicKlern 
world w'itbt>ut in any way forswearing his loyalty to the tenets of Uiam* 
This colEege* founded in tSjf^ was raistet to ilie status of a uni^'ersiiv m 
ifjai* as the Muslim University of Aligarh. 

Sir Syed published a magazine in Urdu called the lmpr<ftfemrne of Maft- 
nrrf and Morsh (Tt3AdAfk'til-AJi(hlaJf}^ devoted mainly to social and reli¬ 
gious problems. Hjs immediate arm w'as to assinuLiic ihc ItKst in Western 
life and thought into Intfo^MusJim culture wlthoue ia any wav com¬ 
promising the fundamciitaJs of his faiih. Through thit, howevert he was 
led further lo give a new interpretation to Islam. Finx of ail he crhicizcd 
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those lxHi:l5 and opinirtiii whieh hjitl nn basis in icri|Ttiire and y« had be¬ 
come pan and parcel of Muslim belief f^r pracTiec* Then he took “tip the 
Qur’iln and the iradinnn^iDf Ltie Prophet, altcmpuEig to explain them lu the 
lighi <jf eontempirary sdentihe knowledge. On acamnt of his strong dis¬ 
taste for the sti|icrnatnral and ihe irrutionaJ he ind his fn[lowers wxre called 
believers m NaturcH Though he was vehemciiLly criticized in 
his tifetime by the conservative sections oi his community^ he hod ^ 
prtkfouud inflnenec u|xiEi die rehgious ppininns of the Muslims of eIic 
subcontinent and today his basic Ideas Are accepted by all bat a honilful 
of uUnicoftscrvauvc thcoltjgbns. 

In jx>litics> Sir Syed was n fearless critic of the government; His treatise 
on the causes of the Mutiny was twx pleasing to the reactionary sections of 
British tdficiaitk^m m India, and it was only his record of service as a 
motlerating influence against more violent forms of anli-British feelings 
that bcljjed him to escape the a)nscx|ucnces of such Enddiiesi, He was^ 
hoiiVevcJr a firm ticlievcf in the need for coof^erJUfhn lierwcen his ct^mmu- 
nity and the British govcrninenL He there fore advised the Muslims to 
stand atiKif from the Indian National Congress when ii w,is tirganizcd, 
and remained throughnut a critjc ui its polidea* His op^jsiiinn to the 
CongnM was banxl ii[Hm the belief that a system of repnesentadve gov¬ 
ern menu if introduced m the subcortiinent^ would ultimately lead to rtElc 
by the Hindu majorityu lie believed that die people ui India were nol 
sufhcieiuly integrated to be able ii;» run a dc^r^^^c^atEC government svith- 
out its becoming a disgui^ rule of the Hjjidus over the Muslims, 
So fearful was he of ^uch an eventuality that despite his hitter itiemo 
fici of [be Muslim's treatment at tlie ha nek iiE he Bdiislu he accepted 
British rule in preference to Hindu hegemonTliough the Mu&lini 
aidiude towards Briiish rule changed again after Sir Syed’s death, 
thar misgivings about a government run by Hindus remained. In 
ihis ficsjieci Sir Syed may be considered one of the founders of the 
Pakistan Movement, though of cnursc+ there it no teference to Takisian or 
lo 3 fcjxiratc Muslim rare m his ivniings, since he foresaw no early end 

the British empire m Didia, one of ilic first modctnisir in the world 
of Islam* moreover* he bid the grrmndwork for the syniherit of Indian 
Isbm and Western knowledge which has heljwd make the pEikistaiiis one 
of the most advanced Muslim nations in the \s*iirld. Atxive all he mani- 
fciicd m his mvn person those qualities which he put forward as ideals 
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for his people^: devotion to tslam^ Intolcr^incc o£ su|}cr£titiDii and ob- 
a to accept all that the piogrcss id liuinaii knowl- 

\\mi tu offer* and a rcadinm iu make whatever sacrifice was rcv[iiircd 
m the service of his people. 

SYED AHMAD KHAN 

Rclfgiori arid t/ic Stipcrn^tHral 

fFrom Syed Ahmad Kham Mtid^min^ pp, 74-77 1 

Time arc io tnaiiy natural inysteries in the universe which arc beyond 
the imdcrstandin^ of rnen that they can not be counted. . . . These rrsy^ 
sterlet which we watch every day no lon|^r strike us as miraculous and we 
bctxunc inJiiTcrent to them* biit when miui begins to believe in some rC" 
ligion or considers a person holy* he always aitrihutci nutadcs to thetn. 
He accepts any miracles which ane attributed to them; indeed he docs not 
accept the truth of 1 religion or the holiness of a person ivithouc those 
miracles- . . . 

The Prophet of Gt>d (Muhammad)* on whom be peace and blessings, 
rciccrated again and :tgaui: “I am a man like y^ku; it has been revealed to 
me that wur Lord is the one Godf' but people sverc not conicni with this* 
and ascribed miraLlcs to him. They base their faidv in the Prophci u^xin 
these miracles. 

The snme at 1 nude is adopted toward the saints: until it is accepted that 
they pcrfiirmed miracles , * ^ people do aot find it passible to believe 
ihai they tvere saints. 

In short it has bemme a habit tviih men tliat tlii^y asciibe miradcs and 
su|>crnatura| attributes to an nbiect or a person whom they consider 10 be 
lioly or sjcred. This is w^hy men have interjxilated sujpcrnatural factors 
into Islam, whidi aic mi wuriJiy of belief» but such crcdidotis persons be¬ 
lieve in them. 

Hnw'evcr, this is a grievous mistake. Any religion which is true or cbinis 
to be true can not ooiiLiin such eletnents In It as arc contrary to nature 
an<l offctitl human masotu sti that a Kiisible [Ktson wtmhJ find it im- 
pCKuible 10 bclifr^'c in them. A true faith in its pristine purity is abs^ituiely 
free from sucli supcrnaiutal and irraiional clcmimis, Jt is alw^ays at a later 
tinie dial those w-ho l umi rr for the stipcmatural iiiicrpolatc into it super¬ 
natural and miraculous cJcmenls. I am sincerely coivvincctl about Islam 
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thnt it is ijbMiltnely free from such strLingc siurics a fid timtJiurnl and ir- 
rations] mysicrics. M.iy God savt us frotw auch myilcry worsliipers! 

The Qt^r'tln iind Science 

JFrofn Syed Ahniad Khaj^n A)(AiiFi Miidapim, p. m 

The Qur'un docs not prove thai The earth as scaiionar?, nor does it prove 
that she cartJi is in motion. SimiJarly ir can noi be proved from the Qur an 
that the sun is in modoji, nor can it In: proved from it that die sun is 
stationary. The Holy Qur^an uas not enneemeJ with these problem# of 
mroriumy; bceauitc the progress in human knowledge was to decide such 
matters itself. The Qurln had a much higher and a far nobler purpose in 
view. It would have been tantamouni to cowfming the iimple iicdodns by 
speaking to them alnjut such matters and to ibnuving inin perplexity c%tn 
the learned, whose knowledge and experience had iwi yet made the neces¬ 
sary progress, by dbeusaing such problems. The real pur(iose of a religion 
is w improve mrirabty; by raising such truest ions ihai jmrixjw would have 
been jeopardized. In spite of all this I am fully convinced that the Work 
ift God ajid the Word of God can never be antagonjsiic to e^vch other; wt 
may, through the fault of our knowledge, sometimes make mistakes in 
uadcfstanding the meaning of llic W'urd. 

Western Educunon 

[rrotn a letter to Mjwlawi Tasadduqp in Si-r Sytd j(!r thmd tiiidir 

I have been accused by people, who dt> not understand, of being disloyal 
[o the cailtuft of Islam, even m Islam iiselt. There arc men who say that I 
h.-ivc bomme a Christian. All this I have drawn upon myself bccauic I 
advocate the introdoaion of a new system of cducatiorj which will not 
neglect the hbrnic basis of our cuhiire, nor^ for that maiEcr, ihc teaching of 
Isbuiic ihooksgy itself, but which will surely take account of the changcxl 
conditio Its tn tins kind. Today there are no Muslim rulers m patroui^ 
those who are well versed in the old Arabic and Persian learning, Tlit 
new rulers insist upon a knowledge of their language lor all advancement 
in their Sflj-vicci and In simc of the independent prolesiions like practising 
law as well. If the Muslims do not take U> the system of educaunii in- 
trtidiiccd by the British, iV^cy will not only remain a backward nmiinunity 
but will sink lower and lower until there will be no hixpe of recovery Uh 
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to them. this ai a pigling prospect? Can we serve tlic c^iuc of hlam 
ih lilts r Shull %vc then be ^ble to w^ircl fiff die ohliicratiQn of all that 

we hold dear for any length of time: 

H the iihoicc were to Uc bctwceji ^Wmg up liLm Itself and saving our¬ 
selves from 3|wstasy, I fihould have uiihesiiatLtigly die latter even it 

It had meant utter destrucLion for myself and my people- Thati however^ is 
noT the choice. The adoption <jf the new system of education docs not mean 
liie remmeiatiun of Isbm, It means its proicction. We arc jiisdy proud i»f 
ihc jchicvcmciiu of our forcfaihcrs in ihc fields tiF learning and cttlture- 
W'e should, however rcmenibci’ that these achievements were possible only 
because they were willing to act upon the teachings of the Prophet upon 
whom be pace and hissings of God. He liiid that kiniwleiJgc it ilie 
heritage of the believer, and thai he should acquire ii wherever he cm fiird 
it. He also said that the Muslims should seek knowledge even if they have 
to go EO China lo finti it. It is obvious that the Ih'Dphet was not referring ro 
theological knowledge b these sayingsj China at thji iime was m\c of the 
itiosT civilized cuuntrics of the worlds hut it was a non-Muslim country 
and could noi teach the Muslims anything about ilidr owm retigion. 
Islam^ Islam EC culturiv and the Muslims dicniscKies pposp^ered aa long aa 
the Prophet wav folliiw'ed in reipcct nf ihcic icathingsi when ssx ceased to 
take iniencist in the knuwdedgc cjf cjihrrs, we began to decline in every 
respect* Did the early Muslims noE lake to Greek learning avidly: Did 
diis in any respect undermine their Joy alt y to Islam ^ 

It h not only because the British arc today our rulers, and we have to 
reengREze this faert if we arc LO survive, that I am advocating the adoption 
of their system of education* but also l>ccause Europe lias ma-tlc such re¬ 
markable progress in science ihaJ: k would he iitiddai not ur make an effort 
to acquire it. Already the leevvay betwxcn our knowdcJgc and that of 
Eitffpjjc is too great* If we go on with our pTcseiii t^bsiiiiaey m neglectEng ii^ 
we shall be left far isehind. How can we remain true Muslims nr serve 
I^Sam, if we sink into ignorance' The knowledge i^f yesterday k often the 
ignorance of tomum^^wv litxaiJvc kmiwlodgr and ignotance arc^ in this ct>n- 
lexi, comparative terms* llte truth of Islam will shine the more brightly 
if its foJkwvers are tvell educated^ familiar with the highest in the 
edge of the wfpfld; it will come under an ccEj>sc if iia followers are ignorant 
and backward. 

The Muslims have nothing to fear from the adoption of rhe nevv cduca- 
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tion If they simykanKiusly hn!d swadf™ to their fsilh* because Isbm is 
nm irrational supetscidon^ k is a rational religion whidi cin march hand 
in hand with the growth of liuman knuwkdgc* Any ftnr lo ihe contrary 
beentys lack of faith in the truth of Isbrn. 

T/jf Indj^fn Nationai Congress 

[From Syed Ahmad AJiiAm* pp, 4^^*] 

Long before the idea of founding the Inthan National Cemgress was 
mooted, I had given thought lo the matter whether repressiitatjvc gov- 
eriUTient is suited to the condiiions of Indian I studied |ohn Stturt \Iill i 
view's iu support of representative governmeni. He tuts dealt with this 
matter c.^cccdingly well in great detail, I renclied the crmrlLLsion that the 
first rct]uisitc of a rtpresenutivt gt^vcoimcnt is thiit the voters ihouid 
possess the highest degree of homogeneity^ In a form of government 
which depemis for its funeiioiling upon maioriues, tt js necessary that the 
pctiplc should have no dilTcrences in the malttr of nadoniliiy, religion, 
ways uf living, custr-ms^ metres, culture, and lusuirical traditions. Tliew 
tilings should be common among n pec^ptc to enable them to run a 
representative government properly. Only when such humogencits' is 
preseiii can rcprcscnialive governmeni work or prove beneficial. U should 
noi even be thought of wltcn these cunditiona do not es\u. 

Ln a country like India ivherc homogenoty cIck-s not exist in any one of 
these fields, the introduction of represeniativc government can not produce 
any beneficial results; it cati only rciuft in interfering svilh the peace aud 
prosperity of die land. ! sincciely hope I hat whichever jiarty comes into 
ptnvenn Great Britain—be they ihc Conservatives^ ihc Libernds, the Union^ 
isiSpOr the Radicals—they sviU ftmembetr dial India is a coauneutt it is not 
a small and homugenetjus coLUiiry like Eriglsind, Scotland* Wales, tu Ire¬ 
land* [iidia is inhaljicesi hy diSerent peoples, each one of whom is numeri¬ 
cally large and different from the others in its culture, ks moral code, its 
social organiziaiiun, its political oudook, its religion. Its physitjiic, and its 
historical ass^xiatiopii. These peoples have never been united since the 
dow'fifjill of the Muslim empire* Insiead of l)cmg able to organlac some 
other form trf government tlicy have iust indulged in mutuiit fighting and 
internecine wars* * . . All the tliificuldia wkii which tfcbnd has been 
facet! are due to the foci tliai the Elritish arc the rulers and the Irish arc 
the ruled, and die two pe^iplcs arc different from each uihcr . * * and yet 
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there is great nfstmhbnce hcisvcch the iwoj ther have tlift s<ame o-implex- 
ion. their religions arc noi so ditlcrejii; they can intennarry^ their cuEturcs 
are similar' so arc tbeir nior«. - . . 

The aims and objeciitof ihc tndkn Nati<maE Ci^ngress are baied upon an 
ignorance of history and present-day ixaiitici; shey do nen t^ikc inio con- 
si deration that Indja is inhabiicd by diftercni natinnaliticf; they ptc- 
soppuse that die MiisUms* the Maraihas, the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas^ 
the Banias, the Sudnu^ tlic SitliSv tlw? Bengalis, the Madrasis, and the 
Pohai^'aris can ah be treated alike and iill tif them belong to the same 
iiaiioa. Tile Congress thinks that they profess the same reljgiun, that they 
^pciik the same language, that their wqv of life and customs arc the sanie^ 
that iheir atutude to Hisiury b similar and is based uptMi the same histofical 
TirLidiTions. ... For the successful runnii^g of a democratic government it 
if essetuial that the majority should kivc he ability w govern not tmly 
themselves but also iinwilUng miuoniies, * . . I consider he cxpcruiieni 
which the hidian National Congress wanu lo make fraught with dangers 
and suffering foe all the naikmaliiics of India, specially for the Muslims. 
Tile Muslims are in a minority, but they arc a highly united minority. As 
least traditionally they am prrme to take the sword in liiind svhen he 
majority oppresses them. If this hap|iens, it will hiing aboui disj^sten 
greater than he ones which came in the wake of he happenings of 1857. 
, H , The Congress cannot rationally prove its claim to represent he 
opiuloii!!^ ideals, and ajpiradotii of he Mu^Umt. 


THE MUSLIM SEARCH FOR FREEDOM 

.\[icr tlie death oi Str Syed nAlim^d Khun. Vtuslim leaders from the Ali¬ 
garh schixi] main tamed the txiUcy of cooj>eraiit?n with ihc BriiLshi but 
bv IL5 very nature such a peUcy cntild not endure fnr long. Though yrnrs 
tif constructive effort had improved the tKJSuioo of he Muslims^ there %va5 
still a gfWKl deal of gitmnd to cover before they could reach the level of 
rducatiurial and econumic jirogresi already achieved by the Klindui, The 
Muslims became increasingly consciouvof die hict that mere Icwaky to the 
British cniilfi not meet their needs. ITicy had to organize if hey were 
to make tlitir voice beard by the government and the other communities 
of India. 
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Muslim su^plcians of the Indhn Naiianal Congress %vcrc Tint aUayed by 
the fact lh.it its conttcil hud pssed irom the hands oi the liberals and 
modctnie elcmcnis into thijsc of the Ntiraiha leader Tibk. vrhose 
Muslim opinians and activities were well-known. Tile paitiiion of Bengal 
(i^j5) gave the Musiliiis of East Bengal a majority in the newly con- 
stittitcd province of East Bengal arid Assam^ where they eould develop 
the resource of a Muslim inajcmi^ area to their advantage. Vehement 
Hindu opposition lo the paitiiion Ecemed to Muslims additjomd evidence 
that die Hindus were reluctant to part with their own power and influence. 
T]\e Muiltms had al«^ been alarmed by the growbig hosidity ^ihown by 
Hintlu rcviviiliSt movcmenis like tlie Aria Sanuj anti ihc Maratha glori- 
ftcauon of Shivaji's rebcihon against the Mughal empire. All these factors 
led [hem to establish the All-India Muslim League m 19^6, Despite Muslim 
opjxrtition m the introdiiciJon uf ic|ireseutative iiutituiions, it was ah 
ready dear that the British could nol resist Hindu pressure in this direc¬ 
tion indefinitely. Besides, British clecijoos had brrnight into office a liberal 
g[jvcrnm:cnt iti iq«>5t and some change in the Indian system of government 
was eKpeeted. The Muslims, therefore^ sent a deputation to the Governor- 
General, Lord Min to, sirasing I heir fcar$ lest rcpreseniaiivc institutinns be 
cxtejidcd witbcFut any safeguards m preneci Muslim nnerests. The depu- 
taiiim succeeded in gettmg from the Governor-General a ptrsmise of sep¬ 
arate elcctnratE^s for die Muslims. I'his was to remain the cornerstone of 
Muslim policy as long as British rule lasted on the ^ulxondnent, Acceptance 
of the principle of separate e Item rates was the first cifncial recognition on 
the jvarl of the British thiii the Muslims and die Hindus were not a single 
jwopic. 

At this prjini Muslim policy^ entered 3 new phase. The Mush ms began to 
be stirred again by dreams of freedom but were snll apprehensive lest one 
form of dominatioTi be cxdiangcd for anodicr. They therefore continued 
to bc^k for legal and constitutional safeguards, until the goal of a separate 
state fE>r Muslims became clearer and lieiler dcRned, In the meaniimc 
Muslims felt dveir way along amidst much ronfusiim ul thought and dit- 
ference of opinian. The most imprirtant figures of this [leriod are Iqbi! 
and Muhammad AlL hi the religious field the tendency to bring the in- 
icrpfcranoji of Idam inm line with Hintcmporary knowledge gamed mo- 
mem um and produced, among a host ci less-know^ii authors^ Amir Ati^ 
who became farmnu lur his 7 ' he Sfyirii of I slam ^ 
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MUHAMMAD IQBAL: POET AND PHILOSOPHER 
OF THE ISLAMIC REVIVAL 

Sif Sycd hud brought ratiuniilism and ihr clcsirc for kiimvlcdgc and progrcsi 
lo ihe Indian Musluns; Iqbul brought thtrn Lns^jiratinn and a philowaphy* 
Nesi to the Quran, there is no single influence uptm the consciousness of 
the Pakistani intelligentsia lo powerful as Iqhiirs poetry. In his own unie it 
kindled the enthusiasm of Muslim intellcxtiuiU for the values of and 
rallied the whole Muslim community once again to the banner of their 
faith. For this reason. Iqbal is looked upon today as the spiritual founder of 
Pakisum. 

Muhammad IqbJj {i 5 ^i-i 938 ) was born at Sialkm in the Punjab in the 
year iS73h His pafenLS, devout and pious Muslims, inculcated in him the 
teachings of [slam. Eventually Iqhal was sent to the Government College 
St Lahore where he graduated in 1899 and was appointed a Iccttiicr iu 
philosophy. .After studying philosophy at Cam bridge and in GermoJiy, 
and having also qualified as 3 barfisicr-aE-b'iv, he came back to his teach¬ 
ing at Lahonc in Tsvo years hlctf in order to free himself from this 
tyjw of service tu a foreign govemirictifc, he gave up Leaching and started 
the pnvate practice of bw* Stilh his hcan was not in the legal prufessMiHt 
and he underuxik only enough wxirk to keep hrmscU in modest cum- 
£on. For the most pan, his lime w'os spent lu study and writing. It was not 
long before he came to be recogtiized. as st thinker of importance and the 
greatest Urdu poet of his time. 

While in Europe, Iqbal had come into contact viith the leading schools 
of Westem philosophy, and was particularly influenced by Niciswche and 
Bergson* These influences arc evident in his nwn thought, anti yet the main 
source of Iqbal’* ideas is the Islamic tradiric-n itself. His know ledge of 
Islamic thought and literature, especially of the PerSEUn classics, was 
profound* Above all he was indebted to the great mystic thinker of Turkey, 
JaJlbu"d-djn Kumu whom he queues again and agdn with deep apprecia¬ 
tion. Iqbal had an aversion^ however, for those Sufi* who tended toward a 
mystical quietism. Their phdosophy of inaction he held responsible for the 
decadence of Isbm. Action is bfc and inaction is death, he taught. In strife 
with evik not in the |>eace of the graw.. lies the true meaning ol human life, 
Iqbal had a burning conviction that Isbm provided the remedy for many 
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of the world'i ilh^The divislcjn of humanity into national and racipl groups^ 
according to hini^ ^va?^ ilic grcatcAi curse of the dey. Inju5iice in Jiiy form 
was abhorrent and had to Ijc fought. Tlte cvtli of colutiialiim, the lyraimy 
of the lancllord over the tmprotected tenant, the cupidity nf capita]isnit 
and the exploitation of the resource of a. weaker pef>plc by a stronger na- 
tkm, were all hatefid in his eyes* TIte real remedy lay, according to him, 
in the cultivaiioti oi the innate greaincw of the hiirnan self, «> that realising 
its rcjl i^LiaUiicj, it would become incapable of meaner tendencies like 
greed, injustice. iJnJ fear. Such development of the Self, lie iiisisicd, is pos¬ 
sible only thffpugh a true understanding nf the rebtiDnship between GmJ 
and man. Even CStxl docs nm demand the destniction of the Self; He i$ 
dcsiruus iliat the Self should be developed lo ns fullest capacity. The Sdft 
however, finds if* fullest meaning only through Ldentificaiion wkb ihc 
life of the community, and for that purpose die communhy should be 
organised on a rightetjus basis. Such a community is the community of 
Jsbmp because its sole foLiiidation is the acceptance <if Gnd and the Law, 
which is the criterion of righicousnm. As Isbm rccogniz-es no stipcriority 
of birth or rank or wealth within its brisom and judges excellence by 
righteousness akme, the fullesr cuhivation of the Self is possible within its 
fnld. This comniunityt nK^^cove^, is not limited by time or space, aecord- 
ing to the Ulamic doctrine tlaai all iruih from Gtjd revealed anyivhere at 
any time is Idam, Muhammad being the final recipient of this truih in its 
perfect form. Such a comtttunity was noi meant lo he fragmented into 
iiatlrjiis. The means by which the Seif tan tlcvclop to ks full height is 
Love, which is ihe Sufic word for die ecstaiic devotion to God, Whereas 
human reason is limited hy time and space. Love is noij it is therefore 
capable of creaimg immuinhlc equalities in the Self. Tqbul thinks that real 
Time is not the linear time of which we have a feeling, nor the limited linrtc 
of the scientist^ because he mu&t think m temu* of tmnitent and limited 
space, bin ihar it is higher and cverksiiiig. It js infinite and eternal, indeed 
ail attribute of God himself. Itii in this Time that the Self buds its ultimate 
fulfiilmcni. 

Realizing the im^irnlantc of hir message to the whole Islamic wurJd 
tqbJl began ro write m Eersian, which is more widely understood and 
read in die Muslim world than Urdu. Urdu itself was not hb mother 
lojigue but had been the literary language of the Punjab br more than a 
ccfliurjp In Urdu, he ranks high ^ a phibsciphic poet and is considered 
next only to GhaJih (1796-iMg) in charm, depth, and richness of ideas. 
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Unlortunat^ly Iqb-ll's pat^lry b tJilTicult io translate; even in the excellent 
[miubfions reproduced below, they lose a gotMj deal of the diarni and 
force tpf the orij^ind. 

Ill 191a, Iqbal acccpied a kfiigliihood conferred upon him in rccogniEinn 
of his jrreamew as a poet, but only on ihe ujidcrstunding that it w:is not 3 
reu-ard for any aervkc he had rendered the govertimentH He also somcsvhat 
halfheartedly partidpated Lrt the pnlitical aciivitiesof his province and local 
ccimmunLcy, Elected to the provincial legEslaiure, he partictpttied in its 
tlclxilcs, but made no great mark as a legldaEnr. In addition kc served ns 
a delegate to the Round Table Conference in London in 1931. Tempera- 
mentally, he wus nui suited to poUlicSt and his only real conirihtiiion in 
this held was made as president of the All India Muslim League session 
uf 1930, whcii he declared that he would like to set the Northwestern 
areas« where Muslims were In a maioriiyp cunstituted ^ separate state. 
Though his ideas on the subiect were still vague and aroused no im¬ 
mediate rcspfuisc, this WJ& ihe first lime that the idea of a sepJj^Jte slate 
for the Muslims had been put fortvard from the piatharm of 3 political 
party. 

TowMrd the end of his life Iqbil became convinced that the Muslims in 
India were threatened with extermETiaticn, He called the endless successirm 
of Hiiidu-Muilim riots a virtual civil wKkh he foresasv would de¬ 
velop in magnitude as time passed. Keeling th4t the Musbma were unpre¬ 
pared for a final showdow^iip iU-organi^d and without a leader, he singled 
OUL Jiiinah as the one person tapahk of serving the Muslims and ia ivkosc 
c«ipacity and leadership he had the fullest cuitfidcucc and fiiiih. 

Iqbiii dsed in 193!!, deeply mourned by the Muslims in India .tnd by 
Muslims in other lands as vvelL Today adrnirera come frrma afar to visit his 
tomb, and Pakistan recognizes him iis its national puct. One of the earliest 
actions of the gtivemmem of Pakistan was to fiiUDdiui academy for the 
study of his tcacliings. 

MUH.iMMAD IQBAL 

Fa/e 

I From KatmaD, P^rnn fr^rn iqh^nl, p_ 

5 atan 

Oh God, Creator I I did not hate your Adimp 
That captive of Far-and-Ncar and Sw'ifi-and-Slotv; 
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And wlial prtfSLimptbn ctiuJd refuse to you 
Obedience? If ] would nai kneel to hi nip 
The cause was Yout own fore-ordaining wilJ, 

Qtjd 

When did ihai mystery ddwnon you? before. 

Or after your sediLion? 

Satan 

Aftcr^ oh brightness 

Whence all the gbry uf all being flow^s. 

God (to His angeb) 

See whai a groveling naitirc taiighi him this 
Fine theorem! His nift kneeling, he pretends^ 
belonged to My foreordinauce; gives his tfettbm 
Necessity s base title;—wretch 1 hts own 
Consuming fire he calls a wreath nf smoke. 


[From Rlertian, Poems from Iql^ul. p+ go] 

The freeman s vdni are firm as veins of granite; 
The boiidman^s weak as tendrils of the vinep 
And Ins heart too dcsparttfig and repining— 
l"he free heart ha^ life's tingling breath to fan it, 
Quick pulse, clear visuiii- jre ihc frecnnui*$ treasure; 
The unfrec, to kindness and affection deadj 
Has no mure sveakh than tears qf his own shedding 
And those glib wf^rds he lias in such good measure, 

Bondman and free can never come to accord: 

One is ilic heavens* lackey, one their lortL 


TAe 5e// 

lit order to stir the Mnstinis from ihtir Icikirgy and despair, in the fcillawing 
poeiui from Tftr Serrrti of the Self Iqldl exiqli n pmitive^ active atiltude to 
ihc worlds rather than the world-negating quietism piesclied by cemin SufisH 
He also emphasizes the imporianLe af the individual in the world (“Tlie SelF')- 
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By \qhl\ incartt ptimaiily the after ideaU m the sourer dJ 

miui s activity and progress. 

jFfom !c|hll* Thf Secrc/r of the Self, pp, 16, tSf-ig] 

The form rtf existence il strt effect of the Self^ 

Whatsoever thou scest is a secret of the Sdf^ 

WhtD the Selt awoke to consciotisness^ 
li revealed \hc universe of Thought. 

A hundred worlds ore hidden in its essence: 

Self-affirmation brings Not-self 10 light. 


Subject object^ means, and causes^ 

A\\ these aire forms which it assumes for the purpose of actionni 
The Self rises, kindle^ falls^ glows, breathe^ 

Burns, shines, walks« and ffi». 

The spaciousness of time is ks arena, 

Heaven is a billow of the dust on its road. 

From its rnsc-pbntjng the world abc^iiiids in roses; 

Night is born of its sleep, day springs fnom its waking. 

Destre 

[Ffotn lqb3]. TAe 5rtre/i &/ /Ae Self, pp. ^5-27j 

Life i$ preserved by purpose: 

Because of the goal its earavan-bdl tinkles. 

Life i$ ktcjit in seeking, 

Its origin is hidden in desire^ 

Keep desire ali^ie in thy heart, 

Lest thy little dust become a tomb. 


Tis desire that eoriches life. 

And the mind is a clitld of its womb. 

What are sodal ntganiKation, cuttoms, and lawi? 
What is the secret of the novelties of science? 

A desire which realized itself by its own strength 
And burst forth from the heart and took shape. 
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Kisc iiHoxIcatcd with the wme of an id«l 
An ideal shining si the d^wri 
A blazing fire lo atl that h other than God, 

An ideal higher than Heaven— 

Winning, captivating, enchanting men’s hearts; 

A dcitmyer of andem Eahehoi»d, 

Fraught with lurmoilt an embtidimem of the Last Day* 

We live by forming ideals, 

We ghm with the sunbeams ol deiire! 

Loi/t 

TqbSl Love fer the ecataiic bve of God, not in any rfuietist^ pauive lense* 
hut as the Semite of the highest inspiration for true knowledge and effective, 
righteous action* 

[From Iqbah T^e Jr^rreis of ihc Seif, pp* 

The luminous paint whose niime is the Self 
h the life-spark beneath our dust. 

By love k ti made more bsuug^ 

More livingK mure burhing, more glowing. 

From love piocecds the radiance of lu being 
And tile dcs^clopmcni of its imkntjwn possibilities. 

Its nature gathers fire from love, 

D>vc instructs ti lu ilJiimine the wnrldL 
Lsve fears neither sward nor dagger, 

Love is not born uf water and air and earth* 

Love makes peace and war in die world,i 

Love IS the fnumain of life, bvr Ls die iLiihing sword of death. 

The hardest rocks are shivered by lovers glance; 

Love of God at last becomes wholly Gad 

Tiwe 

!c|lul believed that the concepoon of time as finite and [smitod i ml need i pas- 
five attitude rnward life; if lime itselE is Imiited, nothing that evisis in Uiue 
cat! \yt of cverbsling value and ail that Li achieved by human actioii oitist 
perish. To combat this tendency IqbiS held that tune is eternal and, ihcrctore. 
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hunian acdon s. lasciiig ijnpcMtin«. This idc^ militotcd against both inartioin 
and mm ocpcdieticy- 

[rmm IqblU Tkr Scmti of the Scif^ ppK J 

The cause rtf time i& niA die revolmirtn of the sun ; 

Tiine h everlastings buc die mn dots not hsi forever^ 

Time is Jciy and soirow^ festival and fast; 

Time ii the secret nf mtKiolight and snnIighL 

Thon Kasi tKcended cme^ tike spaccp 

And distinguished yesterday from tomorrow^ 

Thnu hast Hed, like a iccuf, fmm ihine own garden; 

Tiiou hust made thy prisun with ihine ow^ii hand. 

<.)iir umc which has neither begmning nor end^ 

Blossoms from the (loiver bed oE our jnlnd. 

I’fi kniisv its rooi qukkens the living wtlh new life; 

Ic^ hdng is more splendid than the dawn. 

Lrjfc is of time^ and time of life. 

Mufti mi Ar^e Owe in SmI 

In fhc {ollnwing passages from his Mystmex o/ Iqbal nrremptf to 

correct I he DVerEndividtialtidc c^tet of hii previou s work.. The Semis of the 
Self, by eiTiphiiuzing (hr Mtrslim conununity« Reflecting the concern of Mtislims 
31 that lime over ihe fate of the OnotiTAn empire and otlar Mudim kiids con- 
qucfcd or threatened by Eucopean powers. Iql^l propagates pindslamifm 
ho^ed ofi tie doctriDc of an indivjiiilik Muslim commonliy- Hie Muslim!i art 
uniteJ throughout space and time hy a common faith and a cermmon history. 
[Fmtn Iqb^L T^e Sfyftmej o/ Sctfiessficsi, p. aoj 

A cornmnn □vm shared by the multitude 
li unity whichi when ii is maiurt. 

Form* the Cnmmunkyj die many live 
Only hy vtrrue of the aingle bemd. 

The Muslimas unity Irom natunil faith 
Derives, and tJiis ihc Prophet taught ui. 

So that w^c )ii a lantern on trutlvs way* 

This peart w^as Bshed from his unfat homed sea, 

And tjf his bounty we ore one in souL 
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Lc^t not this unity ^ frcpm our bjnds, 

And wc cuidure ro ail eternliy. 

Prof^sf No FaiAcriund 
[FroEn tqbal, The Mynrtiet 0} SclfictFneiJt^ p. 29] 

Our Ewcncc noi bound la any place; 

The vigor of our wine h not etmrained 
In any Imvl; Chines and Indian 
Alike the 5 hard chat conititmcs our jar, 
Turkish and Syrian alike the clay 
Forming our body; neither i$ our heart 
Of India^ Syriau or Rum^ 

Nor any fatherland do we profess 
E:ccei>t Islam. 

The Cowrr/J/ of Country Dmdef Humaniiy 
[From Iqbal^ The Xfyuerits a/ Seifiejsrtps^, p. p] 

Now brotherhood has been so cut to shreds 
That m the stead of Lonununity 
The country has been given pride of phtce 
In men^s allegiance and constructive warkt 
The country is the darling of their hearts, 

And wiilc Jititnatitty is whittled down 
Inin disroemhefEd tribes, k « . 

Vanished is hurnanfcmd; There but abide 
The disunited nations. Pntitks 
Dethroned religion. * * * 

The Mudim unity ft Unhaunded m Time 

I From Iqbal, The Mysurnes 0/ pp. ^(►-37] 

, . . When the burning brands 
Of timers great revolution ring our mead, 

Then Spnng returns. The mighiy posver of Rome, 
Conqueror and ruler ot the world entire, 

Sank into small account; d^e golden glass 
Of the Saisaniann was dmwned in blood; 
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lirokcn the brilliint genius of Greece; 

Eg)']!! lOQ failed in the great test of time, 

Her bones lie buried reath the pyramids^ 

Yet siill ihe voice of the muezzin rings 
Throughout the earthy still the Community 
Of Wory^lslaiti maintains its ondi^m forms. 

Love is tbe imiveml bw of life, 

Mingling the fragmentary etemcncs 

Of a disordered \vorId- Through our hearts^ glow 

Love lives, irradiated by the spark 

TAere if no hui Cod, 

Importtinc^ of Hirtory 
fFram Iqbll^ TAe o/ 5e//?erjnejj* pp. 

Like to a child is a community 
Kcwboriit an infam in its mother's arms; 

Ail uiiiiwafc of Self, - , , 

But when with energy it falls upon 
The world's great labors^ stable then beenmes 
Tliis new-won eonscicrnsncss; it raises up 
A thousand intages, and casts them down; 

So it creaieth it$ own hiisttiryii . . . 

The record of the past illuminaies 
Tlic conscience of a people; memory 
Of past achievemems makes it Selfawarc} 

But if that memory fades, and b forge^p 
The folk again is lost im nothingness- . _ * 
What thing is history^ O Self-unaware f 
A fable? Or a legendary talc? 

Nay, Vii the thing that moketh ihce aware 
Of thy true Self, alcn unto the tnskp 
A seasoiwd traveler; this is the stmree 
Of the souJ^s arduf, this the nerves that knit 
The body of the whole community- 
This whets thee like a dagger cm its sheath^ 

To dash thee in die face of all the world. « * . 
if dwju desircst ever lasting lifCi 
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Break fiot the thread between the past iiud now 
And ihc far future* WlLit Life? A wave 
Of cofisciousiicii of continuity, 

A gurglinp wine that flames the revelers, 

Muslims Are Bound Together by Faith Atone 
[From JtibaU TAt Myierin o/ Sriff€s»npsf^ pp. 75-76 ] 

The bond of Turk and Arab is mi 

The link that binds us is no feitcr*s chain 

Of ancient lineagei our hearti arc bound 

To the bclDved Prf^phet of Hejit/F 

And to each other arc we joined through him. 

Our common thread is simple loyalty 
To him aluiic; tlic rapture of his uinc 
Alone our eyes cm ranees; fmrn what time 
This gbd mtoxication with his love 
Raced ill our bifjod. the old is set ablaxe 
In new creation^ As ilic blood tlut flows 
Within a people's veins, si> is his love 
Sole substance of our solidarity. 

Love dw'elis within the spirit* tincagc 
Tlic flesh inhabits; stronger far than race 
And common ancestry is liive's firm ctitd. 

True lovcrhood must overleap the bounds 

Of hneagCf trimsceiid Arabhi 

And Persia,Love's community is like 

The light of God; whatever being we 

Possess* from its existence is deri%'edp 

**Noiur secketh iivheii or where God's light was born; 

What need of w^arp and iviimjL Grides ifjbe !□ spin?'' * 

Who sulTcfeth his foot to wear the chains 

Of clime iind ancestry' is tin a ware 

Hu IV He begirt ndlAer u^jis ^eg&t? 


^ A qij«E 4 tiioii fnViJ Inlaid y'd'itU ftiiirri. 

VQpc vt tEe molt icpc^cd imo a£ llic Qut'Sil 
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T/j<r Need for Undersinfiding Islam in the Ught of 
Modern Knowledge 

[From tqbal, Re^ftTssimeiion oI Reitgitsus Thought in Uiam. PP' 7“*^! 

During the hst five hundfed ycifs religious thought in hhiu hus been 
pr^iaic^lly There wits a lime when Eurr)[ 5 caJi thought received 

inspiration from the world of IsIjjtts. The most remarkiihle phennutcfioii 
of modcrri historVp however^ the cnonnons rjpidiiy with which the 
world i3f Islam is S)iirimLtlly moving low.irds the West. Tltcre h nothini^ 
wmng in this mDVrmeitET for Europciifi cuhuret on its iiitcJkctual side, 
IS only a further development of some of the most imporumt phases of 
the culture of Islam, Our unJy icnr is that the dazzling cxicrior of Euro- 
pea n culture may arrest out movement and wt may Liil tc^ reach the true 
inwardness of that culture. DufEn^g all the ccniuries of our intellectual 
stupor Europe has tiecn scrinufily thinking on the great prol>tcms in which 
the philtutJphcrs and scientisu of lsl\in\ were so keenly inicrcstcd. Since 
the Middle Ages, when ihe scbnols nf Muslim thcnlogy completed^ 
Eufinite advance has i;iken place in the domain of human thought and 
exj^erience. The cxicnskm of mafi*3 fK>wcr over nature hast given him a 
new^ faith and a fresh sen^ of superiority over the forces dun constitute 
his environmenL New ^Hiinu of view liuvc been suggested, old problems 
have been restated in the light of frcdi experience^ and new problcfiu have 
iriscfl. It Mms os t£ the inrclkct of man is outgrowing its own moji 
rutidamentd categories—rimCr ^nd causitiity. With die advance of 

scientific thought even our concept of intelligibiliLy ts undergoing a 
chEingCni The thctiry of Einstein has brought a new vision of die universe 
and suggests Hew ways of lookEfig at the problems common to bciih 
religitjii and philottiphy. No wonder then that the younger gencraiion of 
Islam in Asia and Africa demand a frcih uricjitaiioii of ihEir faith, Widi 
the reavvakening of I dam. chcrclurc, it ts necessary to examine, m an 
indej'icndein spirit, wliat Europe hasihonght and how* far the conclusions 
reached by her Gin help m in the revision and, if deceisary* teamstruttlon, 
nf rheological thought in blam* Besides this it Is not possible u> igrmte 
the generally antireligious and cspcciully anti-IsLimic propaganda id 
Central /"Vsbi which has olrc-idy crossed the Indian frontier. 
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Thif Roh of Rftigiofi in World of Today 

[Ffom \<\ha\r RctrotfSirattion nf Thau^ht tn Idtim, pp. i 

Ttius, wholly overshadowed by the re^ulis of hii intellectual aciivity^ the 
modern mrkn haA to live ACiulfully^ within. In die dorna.in 

nf ihought he U living in open with himsetf^ and in the domain 

of ceofifSTiitc and poliiical life he is living in open conflict with nthers* He 
fttlds himself unable lo control liis rudiless cgoiim and his infinite g<ild- 
hiinger which is gradually killing nil higher striving in him and bringing 
him nothing but Iife-vvc4rinc5s. Ahsortwel Jn ihc "'fact/* that is to say^ 
the optically preseni source of sensationp he is cniirdy cut oif from the 
unplumbed depths of his own being. In the w^ke of liis systematic mate¬ 
rialism has at last tome ihat paralysis of energy which Hintley appre¬ 
hended and deplored. The condition of things in the East is no better 
Tlic technique ot rnedicvai mysticism by which religious life, in its higher 
manircstations, developed itself botJi in the East and in the West has 
now practically Caikd. And in die Mujliiii East it hji^ perhaps, done far 
greater havoc than anywhere else. Far from reintegrating the forces oi 
the average man's inner life^ and thus preparing him for participanon in 
the march of history, it h.is taught him a Lilse renuiK iaiion and made him 
perfectly atntentcd with his ignorajicc and fpSritiLil tbmJldom* No won¬ 
der then that the modern Muslim ip Turkcyi Egypt, and Persia is kd to 
seek fresh sources of energy in tise creiitHiri of new byaUics, such as 
patriotism and nationalism which NictKSchc described as ''skkneas and 
unreastin/* and '"tile strongest force against culture.^ Disappuinred of a 
purely rchgious mcLhod of spiritual renewal which alone hriiig; us into 
touch with the everlasting foiuiuiui of life and pouter by expanding our 
thought and mtoEinn, the modem Muslim fondly hopes to unltxk fresh 
sources of energy by narrowing down his thought and ■cmoiion,^ Modem 
atheistic socialism., which possesses at! the fervor of a new religioiu has a 
hmadcr outlook; bur having received its philosophical basis from the 
Hegelians of the IcEr wing, it rises in revolt against the very scurce which 
could have given it scrcngih and purpose, floch nationalism and atheistic 
Socialism, at least in the present state of human adjustments, must draw 
upon the psychological forces of hatCp suspicion, and rcsenuriejat which 
lend tf> impoverish the soul of man and close up his hidden sources of 
spintual efierg)^ Neither chc technique of medieval mysticism nor nation- 
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alism nor nihcrfLic SJiKialism cnn cure the ills of a d^palring humanity* 
Surely tlic present ftionictst h one of |5i'cat crisis in the hisiory of motteni 
culture. The modcru world stiincls in nwJ of bitdogical renewal. And 
religion, iiihich in its higher manifoiarions ss rtciihcr dogma, nor priest^ 
h(wd, nor ritual, cun alone rthicLiliy prepare the modem man for the 
burden of the great rcspjniibilLLy which the advaiiccmcnt of mndern 
science necessarily invol\''<^ and rcstote to him that ntriinde of faiih which 
makes him capable of winning a personality here and rcraining it here¬ 
after* It IS only by rising ta a fresh vision uf his nrjgtn and future, his 
whence and whither, that man will eventudly tfiumjih over a society 
motivated by an inhuman compefitioriT itnd a dvihscaiion which hat lost 
its spiritual tmiry hy its inner conflict of religious and po-Iirical values. 

fjhm ffffrf Human Dignity 

Iqbal uppoticd the wj.y of life of the West which according I0 him looked upon 
man as **a ihmg to be ciiploitcd and not as % frfjanaitiy id be dcvelnpeL'' 
i'le thought that JiiLnn, freed ffonn the shackJes nl theological thought of the 
previetn ages, wai capable of giving a lieUet deal to man by emphasizing lis 
doctrines of equality and legard for human dignity, 

I From ]qbalp Sp^ftrhci rfjfd S/£ireff?rw«. * * * < pj>* 

The present struggle in India ii sometimes described oa India's revolt 
again SI the West, I do not think i> is .1 revnlt ugainit the W«tt for the 
people of India arc demanding the very ItLsdtutJons which the West 
stands for^ , , ^ Educated urbaii Ijidia demands democracy* The minor¬ 
ities^ feeling ihcimclvcs as di&uncr cultural unJis and fearing that their 
very e^cistence is at stake, demLind Mfeguards. which the majority emn- 
muiiity, for obvious reasons, refuses to concede. The maioriiy community 
pretends to believe in a nationalism theoretically correct* if we start tmm 
Western preinisci^ belied by facts, if we look to India. Thus the re;il 
panics to the present struggle in India arc not England and Indi.ip but 
the majority community and the minorities of India which can ill afford 
in accept the principle of Western democracy until it is properly modified 
to suit the actiial conditions of bfe in India* 

N-or do Mahatma Gandhi's political methods signify a revolt in ibt 
psychological sense. These methods arise out of a contact of two opposing 
types of world-cofuciousness. Western and Eastern. Tlic Western rnpn*s 
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mcnnil texture is cJifonoIggicil m char^tewr. He lives and moves and lias 
his being in time. The Eastern man's n^orld-conscioosncss is neinhisloricaL 
To the Western man things gradually become; they have a p.iit, ^tuscin, 
ind futmc. To the Eastern man they art iTnmcdbtcly rounded ofJ, time¬ 
less, purely prescni. That is why Islimi U'hich secs in the time-movement 
11 symbol of reality appeared as an intruder in die slatic world‘pLaurcs of 
Asia. The British as a Western [leoplc ciiiinot hut conceive political reform 
in India as a systematic process of gradual evolutjun. Mahatml Gandhi 
as an Eastern man sees in this attitude nothing more than an ilIronedved 
unwilling ness to pajt with power and Erics all sorii tif destructive nega- 
tiniis m achieve immcdiaic iUtainmeiit. Both arc elementally incapable of 
understanding each other. The result ss the appearance of a revolt. 

These phenomcnat however, are merely premoniiiiins of a eoming 
storm, which is likely to sw'eep over iJie whtilc of Jnrlia and the rest of 
Asia. This is the iiicviiabk ouicnme of a ivholly political dviii:sadon 
which has looked upon man as a thins ^ exploited and not as a pfr- 
tonaiity to be developed and enlarged by purely cukural forces. The 
j>eoples of Asia arc Ixjund to rise against the acr^uisiuve economy which 
the WesE has dcveh^pcd and imp<jsed on the naiEons of the Easi:, Asia 
cannot comprehend modern Wcstcrtu capitalism svith its undisciplined 
individuahsm. The faith which you represent rcciigni/cs the wonli of the 
individuah and diibcijilinei him to give a^vay his all ui the service of Cod 
and man. Its possibilities arc not yet cxhausieci It can still create a nesv 
world where the social rank of man is not determined by his caste or oibfi 
of die amount of dividend he carni, but by the kind of life he lives; 
w'here the poor tax the rich, where human society is htunded not on the 
equality of stomachs but on the equality of spirits, where an untouchable 
can marry the daughter of :i kmg, where private owncfslitp is a trust, 
and where capital cannot be allowed to aceutmiLite Sfi as to dominolc 
the real piKluccr of wealth. Tills -mperb idealism of yopj- faith, hovv^ver, 
needs emancipation from the incdieval fancies t>f theojggijns and lct:ists^ 
bpinlually we arc livuig in a prisondioiL^ of thoughts and emotloui 
which dxiring the course of centurks wt have woven round ourselra. 
And be it fimlicT said tu die sliamc of us—men nf [ihej older generation 
—that ivc have tided to equip the younger generuLLou for die economic, 
polihciil, and even religious crises tliat the present age h likely tn bring. 
The whole comm unity needs a cntnpleic overhauling of its present men- 
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tality in order thyt it mny apyln betxirpc CGp.ib!c of feeling tlie urge of 
fresh desir<ii snd idtjb. The Indian Muslim has, long ce^ied lo explore 
the deprhs of hi^ own inner life. The result is that he has eeased to live 
in the fiiti ^knv and coJor of life^ and is KMii^equenily ui danger of an 
unmanly compromise with forces winch, he is nuidc to think, he cannot 
vanquish in open conflict. He who desires id clungc an unfavorahk 
cnvinmimcUL must undergo a complete iransformation of his inner hcing. 
Cnxl chan^rcth nor the conditinn of a pen pie untj] they themselves lake 
the initiative to change their condition by consuntlv illuminating the 
aaiiE of their daily activity in ihc light of definite ideaL Nothing cun 
be achieved without a firm faith in ihc iudejiendencc of ones mvn inner 
life* This fairh alone keeps a people's eye fixed on ihcir goal and 5aves 
them from perpetual vacillation. , . * The flame of life cannot be Iw' 
rrhwcd from others; ii muiii Ek kindled in the lemplc of one's own souL 

A Separate State for the Muslims 

Iqbil's f■l^Ti^i^ienti:ll aJilress before the AiUndia hfuftim League, ALIahakid, 
Dctcmbtr from whicli this reading is takeriT U his muit jmportani 

|>oltlicAl sratcmejtt iti rekiiou to the later cstahhsliment of a srpiiratc state for the 
Mustinis in Jndis. F fis argument h that q polity making retjgiori a purely pri%'ate 
matter, as in European states^ ddoms rctigioux Islam, oit the other baud, is organi¬ 
cally eonnected with the social order and in India needs an auiaiiutnousarea tor 
its fuh cxprcssinii and development. 

[From Iqlvlp Speeches and StaUmenu „ * * , pp, j-ii, 34 ” 36 J 

It cnimor be denied that Ulam, regarded as an ethical ideal plus a cenain 
kind of polity—by which expression T mean j socbl jftructufe regulated 
by a legal system and animated by a specific ethical icJcai—has been the 
chief formniive factor in: the lEfc-hblory of the Muslims of Jndin, h has 
fumished those basic emotions and loyalties which gradually tmify scai^ 
tcred individuals and groups and finally transform them into a wclh 
defined pcc»ple. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that India is j^erhaps 
the only djumry in the world tvhcrc Idam, as a jxcpk-bii tiding forccp has 
worked -Tt its best. . . * The ideas set free by European pn]ideal ihinking, 
however, arc now rapidly changing the outlook of the present generation 
of Muslims both in India and outside India. Our younger men. inspired 
by these ideas, arc anxious lo see dwm as living forces in their own coun- 
tries, without any critical flppredati«>n nf the facts which have determined 
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thtir cvoluticm in Europe^ * . - Isbm doci not bifurcate the unity uf 
m4P iniP un jji'ccondkbk duality of spirit and matter. In Islam God and 
the universe. spLrii and matter, Church and State, are organic to each 
other, Man is not the citizen of a profane Wf^rltl to be renouitced in the 
jnicrest of a world <jf spirit situ^ued elsewhere. To Isbm matter b spiril 
realizing itself in space and time. Europe uncritJailly accepted the diiatity 
of spirit and matUT pi( 4 xibly from M.michaan thought. Her best think¬ 
ers ore realizing this iniiial mi^ake todayi hni her statesmen are indireedy 
forcing the world to accept it as an uiiqucsTionablc dogma, li is, them 
this mi stake j| separation of spiritual and temporal which has largely 
infiLtcnccd Euitj^wari fcligsotts and ^mlitical thought and has resulted 
practically in the total exclusinn of Christianity from the life of European 
stales. The result is a set of mutually ilJ-adjusted states dommuted by 
interest not human hui iiattonal. , , . In the w^irld of Islam we have a 
uoivmal polity whose fundamentaU arc bdieved to have I wen revealed, 
btit w'hose structure, owing to isur legists' w^ant of contact mth [the j mexi- 
ern world, stands today in need of renewed pow'cr by fresh adjustmenis. 
t df> not kntrtv what tvill be the final fate of the national idea in the 
w^orld nf Isbm. Whether hi am will assimilate and transform itp as it 
has assimikited and transformed before many ideas expressive of n 
dilfefent spirit, or allow a radical Eransftirmation of its own structure by 
the force *A this idea* h hard to predict. Professor Wensinck of Iwcjden 
(Holkmd) WTiitc to me the other day: seems to me that Isbm i* 

entering upon a crisis through which Christianity has been passing for 
mort: ihitn a centurj', Titc gtcai diflicully h hmv rn save the foutidiiLinnE 
of rcligiui] when many antiquated itodons have lo be given up, U seems 
lo me scarcely possible (o state wfiui the outcome will be for t'hristbniiyi 
sdl! less wlmt it will be for Isbm/' At ihc present moment the national 
idea is radaliif.tng the ouiluok of Muslims* and thus rnaicrblly counier- 
aering the humanizing wurk of Islam. And the growth of racial conscinuv 
ness may mean ilie growth of standards different and even opposed to the 
Standards of Islam. . « . 

What, ihcfi* is the problem and its implications? h rdigiop, a private 
affair?^ Would you like to see bbrn, as n moral and political ideak meeting 
the same fate m the world tpf Islam as Christianity has already met in Eu¬ 
rope:? Is it ^x^iisiblc to retain Islam os an ethical ideal and to reject it as a 
polity In favor of naunnal poLities, in which a religious atiiiudc h not per- 
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miiitil ti> pby any pari ? This become?! of tjiicdaJ iTnpniTiincc in 

India wlicrc tilt Muslinii happen T-u be in a mjxH>rity, The proposiiion 
that rcii^iGH is a private individual experience is not surprising on the 
lips of a European. In Euru^Tc the conception of (Ihristianity m a m{>naAtic 
iirdcr^ rejioundng the world of matter and fixing its gasK entirety on the 
world of spirit led, by 3 IcFgical process of iliought» to the view cmbt>died 
in this proposiiion. The naiure of the Prophet^s reljirious csperiencc, ai 
disclosed in the Qiir'iln^ hosvever, is wlsolJy cliJlereni. It ia mn mere expe¬ 
rience in the seme of n pureEy hiohigical event, happening inside the 
cxpcrieni and necessnatiiig no reaaions on his social enviranment^ It is 
individual experience creative of a social order. Its immediate outcome 
IS the funtbmeiitaEs of 4 polity w ith implick legal concepts wh(^ civk 
sigiuFicince cannot be belitiJed merely hccause their origin is rcvcbtional. 
1 ’he religious ideal of Islam, therefore, is organically related to the social 
order u hich it has created. The rejectioji o£ the one will eventu'iJIy involve 
the rejcctiLin of the other. Therefore the cnnsrruciion of a polity on na> 
iional lines, if it means a dispiaccment of the Jsbmk principle of solidar¬ 
ity, is. simply unthinkable to a Muslim. This is a matter which at the 
present nvimcfii directly concerns the Muslims of India. "Man^'* 
Renan, ttisbvcd neither by his race^ nor by Ids rchginni nor by the 
course t>f nvers, nor by the direction of muumaln ranges. A great aggrega¬ 
tion of men, sane of mind imd w-ann of hearty creates a moral coiiscious- 
ness which is called a nation.'^ Such a formation iiv quite pfasible, tbough 
it involves the long and arduous process of practically remaking men and 
furnishing ihem W3ch a fresh emotional equipment. It might have been a 
fact in India if the teaching of Kabit and the Divine Faith of Akbar had 
scii^cd the imagination of the masses of thU coimiry* Expcriencre^ how¬ 
ever, show's that the various ci^e-units aud religious tmits in India have 
show'n no inclination to sink rhetr respective individualties iq a larger 
whole. Each grrjup h intensely je^dous of its enUective existence. The 
fortnatirpn of the kind of moral conxdoiisne:is which conirtitutes^ the es¬ 
sence of a nation in Renan's sense demands a price which the peoples 
of tiidiii are not prepared to pay. The nniu' of an Indian nation, therefore, 
must be sought, not in the negatiun hut in the mutual harmony and cci- 
uperjition nf the many* Triie statesmanship cancu^t ignore factsij hfjwcver 
unpleasant they may be. The only practical course is not to assume the 
existence of a state of things whjdi does nor exiST, bui to rccogni^ facts 
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as they rtfe* and lo cxpbii ihcm to our greatest advantage, , * . And \i is 
qn the discovery of Indian unity in this direciion that the fate of India 
as well as Asia really depends. India is Asia in mmiature. I*an of her 
people have cultural affinities wiih. naiiuns in the east and pan ivith 
naiiom in the middle .iihJ west of Asia. If an cflecdve principle of co- 
operoitqn is discovered in India^ it will brjitg peace and mutual good- 
will to ihlt ancient land which has sujfcrcd so long^ more because of her 
sitiuilon ift hisu^ric space thati because of any Inlicfcnt incapacity of her 
people. And it w^ill ai the same time solve the enure political problem of 
Asia. 

It tSj however, painful lo observe that our attempts to discover such a 
principle of interniil harmonj' have so far failed^ Why have they failed^ 
Perhaps We suspect each otherV intentions and inwardly aim at dum- 
luaung each other* Perhaps in the higher interests of mutual cooperation, 
we canMit alTurd to part with the inonDpolies w^hich circumstances have 
placed in our liands and conceal our cgoijnn under the cloak of a n.iiioiial- 
ism^ outwardly stimulating a laige-hc^rtcd patriotism, but inwardly as 
narrow-minded as a c.'istc or a tribe. Perhaps, we are unwilling to recog 
nixe that each group has a right to free development according to its osvn 
cultural traditiims. But whatever may be the causes of our foJlurer I stUi 
feel hopeful. Pnvenrs seem to be tending in the direction of some sort of 
internal harmony* And as far as 1 have been able to read the Muslim 
mind, 1 have no besiLation in declaring tljai if tite principle that the 
Indian Musbm is entitled to full and free drvdopment on die lines of 
his own cuhiire and tradition in his otvn Indian home-lands is rerogruzed 
as the basis of a pertnancni communal settlement^ he will he ready to stake 
his all for the freedom of India. The principle that each group is eritiEkd 
to free dcvelcjpmcnt on it$ own lines is not inipired hy any feeling of 
narrow communaUsm. There arc cornmunalisms and coinmLinalismi. A 
cunimLioity tvliich is inspired hy feelings oi ill-vvjjl lotvard other txjm- 
muthiEei is low and ignoble. 1 entermin the highest respect fur the cus¬ 
toms, laws, leUgious, and stsda] mstitinbni of other cornmuniiics. Nay* 
it is my duty according to the teaching of the Qar^. even Lo dcfejid 
their places of ivorship, if need be. Yet I love die commund group which 
IS the source of my life and bchavtcr and wliith hns ftirmed me what I am 
by giving me its religion, its litcratun:, its thought, its culture and ihereby 
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r«rcating iu whole p*i5t a [ivin|: factor in my present conscious' 
ntss. , . , 

Q^minuriiLlism in iu higher aspect* h ijidxspcn^able la the forma¬ 
tion of a hiirmnfiiou$ whole in a country like India. The units of Indian 
society are nm tcn-Tiorinl as m European countnes. India is a condnent 
of human groups belonging to diiTcmin raccs^ speaking difTcrcfit bn^ 
guagCJ and professing difTercni religions. Their behavior is not at all 
determined by a common racc-eonscifnisncss. Even the Hindus do not 
form a homogeneous group. The principle of European democracy con- 
mi be applEcd to India withotii recognizing ihe £aa of communal groups. 
Tlie Muslim demand for rhe creatinn of a MuiEim IndLi wiihin India is* 
iJicrefnre, fperfectly justified. The rcsnlinion of the All-Parties Muslim 
Conference ar Delhi, is, to my mind, wholly inspired by this noble ideal 
of a haemunious whole which^ instead of stilling the respective iudividual- 
iiiet ijf its compfJiicni wholes, affords them clianccs of fully working 
out the pt^ssibilitics that may f>e blent in them. And [ have no doubt 
that this House tvill emphatically endorse the Muslim demands embodied 
in this resoludoiL Personal I jpV 1 would go further ikin die demands 
cmlmdicd iti iu / wmttJ io jee rAe A^orrA-H'enf Frcw7r#eT 

PrQtftntc, Sintf anJ Baiifch^taa amalgamaScf/ inia a f/jjg/c iVa//. Scif- 
goi^crnmrfif tAc Bmish eftipirc or the Brifith empire^ the 

}on7iiirion of tt eQnsolidoied NouA-lVest tndiiin Mitshm State appejrt /o 
me to he (he finai dejhny a/ Me Muslimat hmt of NorthAVest Indto^ 

MOSLiMl ONUr OF W'lj-L TO BE FRWinEO BY JSL-SM 

In eonclusEon 1 cannot but impress upon you th.li the prcKrnt crisis m 
the history uf India demands complete org.mizatifin and unity of will 
and [lurpfjse in the Muslim community, both in your envn interest as a 
comm uni ivh and m die interest of Iinlia as ai whole. The political bondige 
of India h.is been and is a sotifcc of infinite misery to the whole of Asia. 
Ii has suppressed the spirit of the East and wholly deprived her of that joy 
lif self-expression which once made her the crcjator of a great and gbrioua 
culture. We have a duty loivards India where we arc destined to live and 
dic> We have j duty tow^ards Asia, especially Muslim Asia, .And since 70 
millions of Muslims in a linglc country cotiEtitiite a far mom valuable 
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lo Tslum than all ihe countries of Mujiim Asia pm ingtilier^ wc 
must look ac the Indlnii problem not qnily fripm the Muslim point of 
view hui also from the standpoint of the [iidijn Muilim as such, O^jr 
duty towiircfs Alia and linliii cjnntii be by ally performed without au 
organized %vill ftjtcd on 1 drhnite purpe^se. In your own interest, as a 
political entny iunong 01 her poliiicnl cnihies of India, such an equipment 
is an absolute necessity. Our disorganized eonditloit has already confused 
political issues vitd to the life of the curnmiuiiiyH f am not hcipelcss of an 
intercommunal understand!tig, but I cannm concca! from you the feeling 
that m the near future our c^immunity may be called upn to :idopi an 
independent tine of aclioti to cope ^vidi the present crisis. And an inde^ 
pendent line of p^ilidcal aciiort^ in such a crisis, is ptissiblc only to a 
determined penpte, possessing a will focalized by a single purpose, Is it 
possible for you to achieve the organic wholeness of a unified will? Ycs+ 
it is. Rise above scciiona] interciU and private amhiiions, and learn to 
determine die value tif your individual and CDlIcctiv'c niaion^ however 
direaed on matcriol endsj in the light of the ideal which you aie supp<i>sed 
to represent. Pass from mutter to spirit. Matter is diveoky; spirit h 
life and unity. Due lesson I have IrjrnL frum the history of Muslims. At 
critical mtimcms in their history it is Islam dial lias saved Muslims and 
not vice vers a. If Ujday you hxuTi yrmr vision on Islam and sec inspiriidoii 
from the cvcr-vitislizing idea cmbt>d;ief.l in it, you will be only feaMmbling 
yijttr scattered forces, regaining your !<»5l inlcgtity. and 1 hereby saving 
yourself from total destructifin. One nf the profonndcst vt-rscs in the Holy 
Quran teaches us that the birih and rebirtb of the vvtiolc of humanitv is 
like tile birth of 0 single individual. %Vhy caitnot you who, as a [icople, 
can well claim lu be ibc fim practical expotirtits of ihJ^ su|^rb conccpiion 
of humanity', live and move and have >tmr being as a single individual? 

. * . In the words of the Quran: ”Hold hsi to yourself; no one who 
erreth can hurt you, provided you arc well guidexL" 


MUHAMMAD AU AND THE KHlLAFAT 
MOVEMENT 

If Iqhol W33 the philosopher of ihe new awakening of the Indian Mus 
lims. Muhammad Alt (1379-19^) was its man of action. To Muslim po- 
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litical life he conirihiited a most vital a«c(—^mass luppori. Hitherto poll* 
tics Itad been the preserve uf n few inielleciuiJs; [«w pnpular opinion 
tte^n to play 3 pan in the detemtination of policy. Thus when Jinnih 
btCf bunt bed his campaij'o for Pakistan, it was the stipjtoit piven him hy 
the Muslim m.isses which hrou^hl sutceu. as well ;ts the help of trained 
workers who had received I heir polititaJ baptism under Muhamnutl All 
in (he KhilSfai Mroicnient. 

Muhammad .\Ji was born at Kampur. a small Muslim prirteely iiatc 
in northern Indu. Followinji; Ills education .u Aligarh and Otford, he 
entered the civil arnice of Ibmda, wliich, at that time, was one of the 
tnoii pmgressis^ Indian states, Gradually, however, his interest in public 
atfairs and particularly in the welfare of his community drew him awav 
from civil service, *-Vftct stiirritig an independent weekly review, the 
Comrade, whicji attracted the aiLciiiiun of educated Muslims, Muham¬ 
mad Ah' found himself engagtsd in politics. He was one of tlic original 
members of the Muslim League, and it was through his effom that the 
founder of PakisniR, Muhammad Alt Jtmijih, wui (lersuadcd to join the 
[.caguc in 191^. 

An artbiic Muslim, Mubimmad A IPs loyalty was not limited to Islam 
tn India; the diihculties of Muslims anywhere in ihc wnrid elicited his 
sympathy and tictive concern. In this Iw wus p true representative of the 
ideals of Islam and the feelings of Indian Muslims. The turoiwan on¬ 
slaught upon the Ottoman empire, beginning wiih the luliiin occupation 
of Tripoli, the Balkan Wars, and the eve nts l eading up to the First World 
War created grave misgivings in the minds nf the Indian Muslims regard¬ 
ing the future of i\k secular power of Islam in the wifrld and the freedom 
o! the Muslint peoples. ITtey had themselves tasted tlic humiliaijon of 
subjugation and there was a great upsurge of symp.tihy among them fur 
suffering Muslims elsewhere, os wdJ as uf aiiMgrinism totvard the West 
and ill panicubr (ircoi Hriiain. These feelings were powerfully expressed 
and represented by Muliammad Ail, 

When die First World War came, he saw that the Turks luighl be 
tempted to join the Germans in the ho|ie nf recovering the territories they 
liud Imt to Great Britain, cspedally Egypt. A long ankle of his in the 
Comrade entitled "Tlw Choice of the Turks," begged the rVllies to win 
over the Turks by making gaud the U>sses which had been in£icied uprm 
the Ottoman empire despite its traditiitnal friendship with Gteat Britain. 
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This .irticlc» though well intc-miuntdp wjs stj aut&|>okon about the record 
(if Uriiish rcbtiDiis with IWkcy th.ii Lt WiL% pmscribed by the governmem, 
aiid io spile o£ Mu-hummad AlPs earlier support of the Allied cause, his 
press, review^ and Urdu daily, the Humdiir^, were suppressed. Muham¬ 
mad Alt himself was failed. 

The British. ricvenhelesSp reali^jid nhar the war between Britain and 
Turkey placed a prcai strain ufn^n the loyalty of Indian Muslims to the 
British Empire. To allay KlLLsliin fears Lloyd George stated in Parliament 
that it w.TS nol ihc iitteuEion of the British government to deprive the 
Turks of their humchiiids. SVhen, despite these nssuranecs, territoric* 
inhabited by ihc Turks, 5ucb as parti of AnatriJia. wen: wrested fincsm 
Turkey after tlie war (igio), Mujilim opinion on the subcontineni was 
shucked. Even die release of Muhammad Ali did nut alby mounting 
feeling over this betrayAli and he ioon found hiarrudf in the forefmnt of 
popular agitation. 

Ii w^w on the issue of tlie Caliphate {KAiMfat) that Mudim Itradcrs 
fell they could mon efleciivcly appeal in the rlun-Muilim xvorld including 
Great Brhain. The Ottoman suli.ms h^d Inptg cbiined to be the olip^^*^* 
or supreme religious authority of the Muslim w^orld, a claim never 
reririusly challenged bccntiic, wiihin the OEioman empire, it wai identified 
with the pdittcal lovcreignty of the suit.mate, and, outside the Oe toman 
empire^ had no praaical significance. But now that the Indian Muslims 
had lest their own hberty. they had reuson to feel a strong emotional 
attachment to a caliph whom they could chiim as their own sovereign, 
even i hough unly in a iifC^miriiil nnd religious ^nse. Indeed, before the 
First World War^ prayers for the Turkish sultan had already come to be 
Included in the Fritby Khmif^h (sermon) in the rm>sqiics of India^ 

The Indian Maslltns, ihcrcforc, based their case for Turkey uprm loV' 
ally to the caliphate, arguing that in so far it w'as necessary that the 
caliph should possess sufficient power to defend the vital interests of 
Isbm, any further dlmlnuuon in Ins territories w-'utilJ reduce tlie in^tiiu- 
lion tn a farce* M^:^rcovcf it was ncccitiry ih.ii the sacred places nf Elairip 
Mecca .tnd Medina, should be free from non-Mu slim influence, and since 
the Sharif of Meccan Husjjji, was merely a British puppet, he could not 
serve as true gujfdiiin of the sanctuaries. To Indian Muslims these argn- 
menu had a strong religious appeal, and the Khilafiu Movemert! quickly 
gathered mornentum. 
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T\k iJme wav npt fnr ^ genuine m-i^s movcmeai in Indian Gandhi ivas 
nmv home from S 4 iu[h AlriCii+ having [perfected Uii methodv nf pasaiivr 
restsiatite aiul nonvioknt n^ncnctpcfaiinn. ticheving ihai if she Hindus 
ajid Miiiliim \oln^d foircxa they could seriously emharraw (he gnvcjnmeni* 
fit sup^Hjrcetl the Khilafat Muvcnieiii; and the Miisliim, in lum, guided 
hy Muhammad Alh accepted Gandhi'$ leadership. As the movement 
gathered ssrnngtht Ellndus and MusHms fraternized and n seemed that 
cuinmunaJ unity had been achieved. Huwever^ scattered outbreaks of 
violence conviiiLed Gandhi ihal the n^ovement was getting tint uE tinnd 
Lind might give the British an ^opportunity to retaliate with sitpcrinf force. 
He therefure citlcd uiT the ntiliians part of the movement. In the mean- 
limcp Muliammad AH and lithcrs had liccn put on trial and scnicnecd tn 
two years' ini[inHjnmeiii for a rcsoluLinn they had patted at a mediiig 
asking Indian Eri.x>ps not to serve the Britislu On the other hand^ Gandhi's 
calling of! ni ihc campaign W'as interpreted by the British as a confession 
of wciikne^ on his pan. .At a result Gandhi and many oilier leaders were 
imprisonedp and the nonenoperation movement came to on endi The 
KhLIafat Movemcfli iistlf hung on a while longer undt the Turks un- 
ex fKzctcdly delivered the coup de grace by aholithing the caliphate in tqia- 
Muslims fell that they could have gone nu further than they did in the 
KhiEafat Movement tn cultivate gcMid rcbtiims with the tlindus^ without 
yielding on matters of fundiimciiial principle. Ncveriheiss* vinlcm agita- 
uon teas stirred up by the Hnidti Arya Samaj in protest against iujuries 
ilipnc Hind 111 by .Mu^limi during one of the ouEbreaks. After the im¬ 
prisonment of the Congress and KhilafaT leaders^ the Arya Sama|isis 
bunched two movemciits aimed at Muslims. One of these, called 
fhiSft (Iju holding-iugetiier)^ sought to organize the Hindus into a mill- 
tatii group "capahlc of defending ihtmsclves* against the Mushmsi %vho 
were called bullies in tilts connecrion r^cn by Gandhi. A sccrcr militant 
branch of this movement was the Riishiriya Svayam 5 evak Sangh (Na- 
Eionat Self-Help Society h established in lozfi^ w'hich fiiully came uui into 
the ojjcii in the prr^Partiiion days. The other movemein was called iitit- 
<ihi {purificatkin), which aimed at the mas* conversion of ihc Muslims 
w Hinduism. Muhammad All took the aiiicude that if rhe Hindus wanted 
to organize themselves, no one could object t likcw tiK? he held that die 
Muslims, w\u* themsclvw belonged to a misjionary reiighin, ci»nld iioi 
well object ii> the Hmduft argauizing miistofury activities even on a moss 
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scale. However, !vls view x%' 4 S not iliLirecl by Jiid gonnl wiJI 

yielded in animtiiity on both %kfcs tintiJ li vviivr of enmmiinal riots had 
bc^u. The caiiies of these rnics were often triviah bui ihcy were symfh 
toms of a dcejwf tnrrlady. 

SotJii dilTercin:cs of opinion sprang up between the Hindu and Muslim 
Cxmgre&> leaden. Muslim leaders, induding Mukanunnd Alh compkined 
that the Hindu leaders did not try to curb the gmwiiig and-Muslim 
feeling amung the Hindus^ [if»r did they exercise ihdr inHucnce with 
their own comnuinity to remove the duses of discord. About Gandhi, 
Muhammad All said; "'The Mu&salmans have been oppressed ajid perse¬ 
cuted by the excesses of ihe Hindu tnajoritv in the lust ten vears, but Mn 
Giudbi never tried to improve rruiucrs or condemn Hindu terrorism 
against the Muilims. He never denounced the movements of Shiiddhi and 
5 angaihan . * . whtcli openly and cltiirly aimed at the annthilaiion of 
the Muslims m Indian 

Muhammad All nosv moved further and further away from tlic Con¬ 
gress of which he bad unce lieeii presidmi. He was dissadsHcd with the 
pmvi&ions of the Nehru Report,^ svhich, he argued, would result in 
Hindu domination. The final break c^me lq when Gandhi itattetl 
ihc second civil dis<ibedieni?r rm^vement; Muhammad All advised the 
Muslims to Jttanil aloof from it, and they did. That same year Muhammad 
All died in London, where he had gone against the advice ol his drictors 
to participate in die first Round Table Conference. He had sworn that 
he would not return again lo a "'slave eountry'' anti di the request of 
Muslims ill PaleMitie, who respected him as a great Muslim leader, he was 
l>uricd 111 Jlcrusalcm- 

MUHAMMAD ALl 
The Communa! PMttm 

In ihb kmoui artitic written I'cf the Comr^d^ in rgii Muhammscl All pleaded 
for mutual uiiderstktndiiig of the very real ketm eicjting cummunal feeling, 
and jrgued that genuine liEdku uatkinalism, w’hlcfi he then still supported, 

4 (tj iht Hniuti ±iimpin CMnunwHm, in Indian All-f^ontn Ckmvtmkm met 

in ly^l. Tbfr Ckiiiv^nrJfiru wiih « U^m Rimlu iiu|^>4ify, 4 tunnnUdion imdcr 

StiinOa! (UwiiJsitrEar Kchra ^ laitlrf/ In drive i dntk «inuLtu[h>n. The 0>hvcfUinn ac- 

^H!l tlw pruMifile ia tM tisc ininirilki. hut ntit icfinracr dp^wrafra, 

whuh rbf MuaiEhU ilenuitrl^d. pnnfih ifiiit yt-uli ^ CotlgfKi um ibii ajiJ kUl 

An iodLt Mu Jim CHiJrrrffc^ UniulV I* IaJSs Tie Sithfu Meperr C4H» mt Utfit in 
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could cMiIy be odiieved by allowiiig far b^c di^crcncr» of tiilciegt rather than 
suppressing ihcTH^ 

I From Mu hammad Ali, Sritci . . . , pp. rj5^7o] 

How docs IndLii fusrify het "'ctimniuiuil The '^Nationjilisi'" of 

iht Oingress schrh>| would sT-vear hy "nationsliiy'^ and purritHism and 
vchcTticjitly deny that ;iny such nionsicr coufd exist in his ranks* and 
pwjint, with a mild, dcprccutiiig gesmte, to ""Miisiim Leaguers" and their 
crici fur *'5C|>a™e clecloratcs." The Muslims wtHiid hold forth on the 
wees of "mSnortries,'^ the imfjcfiUive duty of self-prcscrvatioo+ and the ag¬ 
gressive spirit and cluracicr of Hindu *^natiunalism.^ These selLrighlcous 
attitudes prove not only iKui the pniblrm is not even halLufislprstofx), but 
also that the "pairii^tism** in vogur in thi? country ii exdusivtlv Hindu 
or Muslim. Discussirms on this subject have seldom been ins[>ired by 
mteilccCud honesty and courage. xMuch of the ^'pciLrioLtc'^ literature is 
fumlding, shallow^ and jejune^ Not ntily it Jacks sincefity and breadth 
of oudixik, hut it alsci betrays inordinate fondness for crude subterfuges 
and cheap daptrap with a view lo secure some paltry advantage in the 
struggle for race xucendaney, Tlic '*comfiiunal patriot"' only reflects in 
his inadctiuacy, narrowness, and fan:!deism, the temper of his [people. 
Without iiuempting a detailed nnai>'sis of the factors ihaE luimper the 
grow^th of a iruly Indian patriottsmi it may be worth while studying 
how the communal hmatie has bwn evolve^!. Many cciiiuries of Mitdini 
nitc in India had given the Hindus an immense jiower uf ada|itabllity 
to varying poliiEcaJ condirions. They readily availed themselm of the fa- 
ciiiiies for cducatEun and material progress w^hich British rule br<hughi 
w'iihin their reach, because they were nut huitkncd bke ilie Muslims sviih 
a pride of race and pwi^crful traditions of empire. Western lileracure 
gave them a free access to ideas of palitical freedom and democracy aiid 
they naturally and lustlv began to dream of self-government and o^att- 
ized naijonjl exilic nee. 'Elicy locrked back and searched for fresh inspira^ 
lion, but the oracles of the jjast were dumb. Before them lay a boundless 
sea of hope, aspiration, and cxpcnmcnr. If the past could not offer a 
chan and compass for the new voyage, clearly the fault lay wiih the 
Muslims ivhc» bad vidoiuly grayed into Bharat and demrdUhed its 
political features and Luidmarks. Instead of accepting philosophicaliy 
what could not be uEidone, they began to quarrel wadi history. This atti¬ 
tude speedily produced amongst the miijority of the educated Hindus 
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the unfortunate habit jgnoHng the one great reality of the Indian sittia- 
lion—the cxiirence of .tbout 70 million Muslims wlio had miide a perma¬ 
nent home in this counTry. Whatever may be the inspiration of Hinduism 
as a religious crectL the educated Hindus made ii a rallying symbol for 
ptdidcal ujiity. The aspiration for self-go vcrtimcnt arrested all movements 
for Social reform which the early impulse towards liberalism had calleel 
forth atncingsi the educated Hindus, Past history was ransacked for tinv 
political formulas; and by a iiaiural iifid inevitable process “nitiDtiality'* 
and "Patrifjlism" began to be associated witlt Hinduism. The Hindu 
"communal patriot" sprang into existence with ■Swarar as his vtar-cry. 
Hc refuses to give quarter to the Muslims onlesi the latter quietly iliufl]« 
off his individuality and becomes crrmpletely Hinduixed, He knows, of 
course, tile use of the w-urds like "India" and "tcrritofLil npiionaliiy/’ and 
they form an important part of his voc.tbulary. Hut the Muslims vvTigh 
cm hts consciousness all the same, as a noLiblesomc iTrclevancc; and he 
would thank his sntrs if some great exodus or even a geological cataclysm 
could give Kim riddance. 

The Muslim “communal patriot" owes his origin to a very different 
set of circumstances. His comniuniiy lagged IxJiijjd tn die race liy moodily 
®tilkiiJg ii] its tents and declining, for u considerable time, to avail itself 
of die facilities for intellectual and material progress. When it made up 
its mind to accept the inevitable and move witii the times, ii suddenly 
found itself face to face widi a community vastly superior to it in number, 
in wealth, in education, in political organitution and junver, m a word 
a united community uttering new accents and pulsating with s new hn|»e. 
The spectacle of d go-ahead Hinduism, (Ireuming of self-gcivernmeiii 
and playing with jts ancient god.s, clad in the vesture of democracy, dazed 
the eonscrii'aiivc Muslim, who was just shaking himself free fmm the 
paralyzing grip of die past. He roltzcd that the sjiirit of the fight had 
changed. The wcai>ons were new and si» were the ways to use those 
weapons. He fdi as if he wm being ireiiied as an alien, as a meddlesome 
freiik, who had wanuiiily inicrfered with the course of Indian hisiorv- 
Strangc incidents were taked up from his long and eventful career, which 
he was called upon to justify. He had come as a crmqucmr and had freely 
given to India the best that was in him- With the loss of empire he fdl 
as if he were to lose his sclf-rcspea as well The "cornmuoal patriots" 
amongst the hlindus treated him as a prisoner in the dock, and loudly 
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complnmcd uf him as an impossible faeior in ihe scheme of India* future, 
Hicji, again, ihc ne\s’ condiiiuiu of j^litical success aJarmed him. It was 
lu him a jwinful cducadon m Icirn ihai wisdom cotuisred in lung-power 
muhiplied by the msllious and pciiiucal strength Jay in ihe countiTig of 
bends. His a^mmuiiity was small in numbers, ignorant, isnd poor. He was 
a negligible qiuiirity in the visions of the Hindu “pamoi." His religion 
and hi«ory had givt-n him an individuality which he wa* very Itiili to 
Insc. As a consequence he drew within his shell and nursed ideals of 
communal parriolism. He has Iweti scared into diU attitude in self-defense. 
The Hindu "tmtimunal patritJt" has an advantage over him in the choice 
of his formulas. While the former boldly walks a road in the garb of 
India s chiimpion. the latter, less mobile .itid more unfoTtunate, foruiu- 
liitcs even his uninipcaciialik right to live in terms of apnlogv. 

This is, in hmad uutline, ihe atmosphere in which the Hindu-,Vtuslim 
problem lias taken its rise. The race LiiiCagonism owes its virulence mainly 
to ,1 false reading of history. The past has lliing out its dead hiiticl to para¬ 
lyze I he present. Practical iwiies of iTt.liiics arc swayed by the fotildh but 
eminently real tescntmeiit of the Hindu “patriot" at the political dom 
iniitton of the Miisiim in a bygone period ol Indian hi^ory and by the 
cquaJly Wish yet jiowerful semi mem of the Muslim alwut his vanished 
power and prestige and cmcirc. The tcjn|tcf of the "cnininunal patriots" 
has grown aggressive and bcliioosc on die one hand, and suspicious, sensi¬ 
tive. and irrituhic on the other, Tiie Hindu tries to ignore the Muslim, the 
larier retaliates by .issiiming tliat all “mtiimtalist" ^jircs are a snare, if 
not a delusion. Yet the ficiion is ifn!uitrinusJy kept up aboui the identity 
of interests, and ilie organs of Hindu "nationalism" use facile phrases 
about Indian unity, as if there e.tisied im vital dilTercnccs of feeling, 
tcmyicr. idraU, .md stindpointj. Tlie iirst srep towards the soluiinn of the 
problem is to recognize hmiesily and courageously that the problem in .ill 
its magnitude and mtiny-sidcd as|iec« exists. We must clearly rccogniKc 
ihdt die Hindus and the .Muslims dwell apart in tlmught and sentiment, 
thai the Hindu "patrim" U at limts tninkrant and grasping, that he 
dre.mu of die India that is to be as a mr>dcm shtme he is going to build 
for Ins godi, (hat the Muslim is gciiing a fittlc too chmuish. that he is 
only dimly aware of what it means to lecl a gencmui enthusiasm fur such 
grcai secular causes as seli guvcrnmeni and lutinnafiiy, and that he hrood* 
uvet his loss and moves alimii in a wortti of unsubstantial shadows. It is 
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when we have rtcogniised all rhis that any prtjgreiij in the direedtm of 
Hindu-Miisltni rappfo^hrment will become |;rjsiihk. I^hr Miiiltm whn 
in^ai^iucv hb tommuiuty \u be eiiEtrcty free of blame \% either a mmi of 
simple text tine or a pcjlitidnn cd a very eompk-.x type, I'hc Hindu vvhn 
talks of his comnumity as %vlio!ly innocent must be talking sviih his 
longue in Im cheek. 

Let us lo<ik at the facts. To take an impfjrtjnt imiLince, separate repre- 
senuiion nf rht Muslims jji the IcgisEatjvc s^hambers of the enumry h^s 
Ijcen denounced wuh a vehemence that must h.ive struck even the Hindu 
"communal pairiots"' themselves as a little tactless auA crude, Willt the 
existing of fadal feeling, the cry for mixed clcaoraics cannot hut 
alarm tlic Muslims and create in their minds a strong suspicion of Hindu 
nioiives. ... It is because the jmjncMlbte, die practical issues of ihc d.iy 
divide the Fiindiu anrl the Muslims ih.u tummunjd representation has 
licctJme a cardinal feature in the }vdiiic.i| c^intution of the country. If the 
Hindu *'parrtot** h nnr thinkiiig of an exclusively Hindu Tiidia, if hr 
warns the Muslims to eKcrciAc ihcir due inllticnct on Indian alTairs hh 
demand for ihr mixed eicctoniies is an iiisotuhk riddle. . , . l^i us take 
ariorhcr question which is said lo have been a pt>werfnl factor in the 
growth fi£ racial bu ter ness. Ohvs have liecn responsible for miiny riots in 
the country and many riotous campaigns in the Prexi. If only die Muslims 
g^ivc iip caring heef, w-e arc told by many wdhme^-Hiing persons, the 
Hindu Muslim relations wnuld grow in gotid w'ill and cordiijiiity at a 
bound. ... It IS sometimes forgotten that to a non Hindu 3 ctw is an 
ordinary quatlry].Kx] and no more, A Muslim who tau beef d<ies so on 
the score of its cumparalivc cheapneis. It is not poisiblc shiit the Hindu, 
while retaining Al his reverence for the animak should leave others tti 
their own notions of its uUUty, m long is they arc not vvamonly oficnilvc' 
TJic educated HiniJu wim assum us that cow-kiJling lies at ihe root of 
rarid hitternei^ makes rather n litrgc dem.ind on our credulity. India 
may be m varying si ages of devdopment from the tsvelfih century 
nnw^tid. but the sense of proportion of her cducaied sons U surely quite 
;J?re.iSE of [he iwenticih's. 

We ticed noT multiply imtaucts to shnu h<iw the auirtide of the Hindu 
'^conimunul jiainois'* hi>s alarmed the Muslims a fill driven them into a 
comparative isohuioii. 1 lie walk uf separution can be broken dfiwn only 
if a radical diajigc takes pf.ice in the conceptions of commtinul duty and 
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patriotism. The responsibiliij' of the Hindus is much grRUer in the mattes, 
because they arc more powerful and iutvc sometimfs used their sttciigtli 
with strange disregard trj ctuiser^ucjiccs. The MusJims siatid atirof because 
they arc afraid of being completely su>u]]owed up. Any true putridi of 
fndb urorkifig for the cvolutimi of Indiaii nationjlily will have to accept 
the communal individunBiy of die Muslinu a* the basis of bis oonstrucijve 
effort. This is the irreducible factor of the situation, and the politician 
ss-lio ignores ii hjis no concept inn of the task that aivaits India's starev 
men, People alk someiimci of the (iced of the Muslims joining huruis 
with the Hindus, iKc.tuse some incidents in cmitcmiiornry history have 
not been exacily ta ilicir liking. They conceive of Muslim "policy" as 
something wholly apart fmm Muslim iniercsis, cfitirely unrelated to ttm. 
temporary' facts nntl past history’, something necessary for a laargain. a 
toy that one might iuve for the niere fun of |Hilitics. Soft headctl .md some 
self-adverrising hi]k h.ive gone about proclaiming that the Muslims 
should Toiii the Om^ress lieeijusc the government had revoked the 
I>anition of dcngjl or because Persi.i jiiJ lurkey arc in imuhlc. We 
were simply amused at this imespomihte faiiuty. F(ut when a responsible 
IhHly like tlic Lmnlipji Rranch of the All-India Muslim League talks of 
closer ooopemtioD between the Hindus and iVJuslinu because the Muslims 
of Tripoli and Persia have been die victims of European aggressions, 
we rcjlisjc for the firsi time that even sane and lewHscadcd ntcn tun run 
off -It a Uiigcnt and cotifusc the issues. What has the Muslim siiuation 
abroad to do with the condiiinns of the Indian Muslims: Eiihcr their 
interests come actuiilly into coiitlici with those of the Himius, or ihry have 
been all along guilty of j great political mealiness, and hypocrisy. Hus the 
Indiaii siitution undergone a changer Arc the Hindu "communal jsu- 
mots" less militant roday and have they grown more considemir and 
careful jlioiit Mudim sentiments: I Live the questitiiis that really dh'ide 
the tivrt communiiiej kut iheir force and mcauingf If ntn. then the prob¬ 
lem remains esaedy where it was at any rime in leccm Indian history. 
Hoards of ;irhiir.ition, [«ace syndicates and solemn pets .ihout cows 
cannot solve it any more than we can by a spell of occult wordi contmi 
the winds and the titles. The ctimmunaj sentiment urid temper must 
change, and interests must grow identical before the Hindus ojid the 
Muslims can be welded tnto a united nationaltiy. Tlw pnibicm is ifieai, 
in face one of die greatest kut-wn to history. Noiw, however, need 
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d«patr, m the infiucnccs of ctiucjtiDn^. and die Icvdin^, Liberalizing 
teodrncitfs of the times are bound to siic^zccd in creating political itidivid- 
tiulity out of the diversity of creed and race* Any -itirinpi. to impw ani- 
ficiat unity is sure to end in bilure, if not in disaster. 

TAe Muitim snd Urdu 

One of the most $cii£iti\'c issues which developed with ihc rise of Indian 
tionalism arose over the drive for tiEiiiieatinn of liuiguage and vcrjpli, which 
some miisidcrtd a pftrequistie to greater unity of diuugiu and actiun. As a 
Muslins, Muhammad All waj deeply coneerned user the fate of culture 

and Teligioit lE the eonimon bnguage d[ llic Muslim mLnorlty slimild be let 
aside. In this tinkle he deals with the c:|ueslimi of hiiguiiik naiignjlism whkh 
even today is ocie ol the most serious unresolved |>rublcni5 oi itidepcndeiit India 
and Pakistan^ 

[From Muhammad Alh Select Wrurngs . - - j p- 4°“43l 

The question then arisc$* what shnll be ihtr btc of Urdu? It is our ho^v 
that there will always lie 4 body of i-imdu lovcrr of literature tvho will 
not willingiy let it die. l^ut otu fear is (hat the tidal wave of a nantiw 
and aggressive pohtics may ssveep them away alsu^ and [Party passions 
may prove too much for poetic senifibiitty. Prudence d«>cs nor sanction 
an indolent optimism. But another question arises^. Why not lei Urdu 
be vwepi away dliogether^ W'hy not !ti that share the hecatomb of many 
good things which the ^^naiioiiaiism*' ol today has ordered? Let it also be 
the peace ofTcring of Muslim India to the insatiable goddess of numbersi 
The answer to thi& question, suggested a.% it is by the potky of working 
nn the lines of least rcststarjce, camint Ik given till wc have examined 
fully what Urdu now means to [thej Muslims of indb. It will not per- 
hiips be contradicted tint Urdu Ls the vernueuLu: of the Muslims of Nonh- 
ern India, if we exclude the puiti<»ns of the North-West Frontier Pmv- 
inct where Pushtu Is mostly spoken. Id the United Provinces, whatever 
tanpiagc may be the vcrnacubr of the Hindus. Urdu is undoubtedly the 
vcmacuLir of the Muslims. In the PunJaK iWp although Pun|.ibi is often 
spoken at borne, Urdu is the written language and the language of refined 
Iniencoiirsct while in Eastern Punjab, in ^vhich Delhi and its iieighboring 
districts arc included, Urdu is, of course, the only vcrnaculiir. In Uchiir, 
Haiputiina, Central India, and the Ccniral Provinces, Urdu is the 
mother longue of the Mmlims. Even in ihe South, in the I>omifiJon5 
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of His The Nizami Urdu is. tlic vctnaeuliir of the Muslims. 

Tticrt now renuin for cumldcnnon the extreme South on cl Eoscern jnd 
Western Indi-i. la Uieic |?:iru Maslinis :iJc sotnewlut shjjrplv divided 
into two ct:i$«3K the deseendanis of Muslim ofELiaJa who were sent tKim 
Delhi to the oudying provinces, and were orijginallyfc at 1™% of ntPii- 
Indinii eKuaetion; ^nd the Necj-Mitslims. the converts whose Indian 
origin is bey<ntd duubt nmj the period of whose ancestors js often not very 
remote- 

Those who belong n> the former class still main Urdiu w'hich they 
brought frcun Dtfllit as their motlicr tongue^ although they have Icarni 
tile commoner iaiiguagcs of their respective provinces. In Gujarat^ for 
instance^ tliey speak and write in Gttjamii like the best of Hindu-Sn hut 
one would never hear ihtrm converse amongst themselves and ai home in 
anything but w^hat is know'ti there as Mussalmant and is, of oottrse^ no 
either than Urdu as spoken in Gutarnt. Urdu^ then is the hinguagc in 
which they ihink although they may carry on business in die languages 
used generally by the Hindus of ditir provance^ such as Gujarati, Marathi^ 
Sindhi- Kachhi., or IlengaLi. 

Those who come under the latter category have retained tJie use of die 
vernacular w'hich their Hiiidi ancestors used before and winch their 
neighlxir^ use now\ for insiancc^ the Khoias of Bi,iiiib:iy speak Kachhi 
and write in CiujaraiL Exceptions, of cuur^ cxisi. such as the wcILknuwn 
and highly cuhured Taychji family of Bombay in %vlnch Urdu lias been 
deliberately adopted as die bfiguage of cLiijy intercoufse^ although Guja¬ 
rati has not been given up (or business purposes- Bui ii may safely be 
asserted diat, os a general mira the literates arriung these Neo-Muslims 
have kamt some Urdu partiy for ptirfKises nf iniercourse svitli odier 
Muslims aud partly fur rcligioui purposes- Pur. incredible as it may seem, 
in Spite of ihe faci xhai until recently and for long centuries Persittn w'as 
the court language and the language of Itterary composition and Arabic 
was the classical language w^iich tile Muslims smiiied bcjth fcif general 
culture atul religious purpckSes^ Urdu Itas been eitHchrd during die last 
two generations by cranslatioiis of almosc every important work on 
Muslim theology. The Qur'an and die Traditlous and Commentaries 
luve all been translated by more dun one WTiter into Urdu. 

If Urdu is in be sacriheed, deprive millions of Muslims—and these 
the best of Muslims^ if heredity cciurits for anything—of ihcir lungue in 
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lA'hidi they lis^fcd childrc^n and in which they think today. In addition 
to thij we deprive them and the remaining miMionf of ^fuslims of the 
coiuobtion which their reJigion halt lo offer to them. For our part we 
think it is the loss to the latter whf>i^ mrnhcr tongue not Urdu lliai is ir¬ 
reparable, It is for Muslims, a$ it is being made pc.»ssible for 

Hindus in Northern [ndta, to give up the use of a familiar Persian word 
or Arahje e^icpress]i^n and substitute for it 3 strange word ur expression 
from Sanskrit for iifdiaiary iiuriicwcs of life, l ime and use w-nuld make 
strange phr,Mics iainilbr and Time and disuse %%'ou!d make familiar 
phrases strange, lint whai of ihc famihar word and phrase of religious 
literature? Language is die expression of thought,^ and ivhere thr^ughi 
differs so radically .11 tn Isbrn and Hinduism can the Kttne language 
express it adequately in each cose? Consider it w^hichcver way we like, 
it has to be confessed in die end that Urdu is (the| irreducible minimum 
to w^bicb die most compromising MusJims vvcmld oDikseiiU Not that there 
IS nu room in Urdu for a lunger admixture i>f Sanskrit wnrd$, but they* 
can glide in naturally and srnooihly; they canm^i be pushed by force. If 
.Mustims study Siuiskrit in larger numbers than Lhey do today, they are 
bound to use a larger number of such word^. . . - Nor would tlietr be 
a keen desire «n the part of the Muslims to enrich Urdu with such words 
if the Hindus follow the opposite policy nf excluding words of Arahic 
and Persian nrigin, » , , 

Tliis brings ui to the qiiesclon of a tcTiyn, tiinugh we arc concerned here 
mainly with dnit nf bnguage- Islam woi neither insular nor j>euinsubr. 
and if Muslims lacked K^meihing m dicir love for the lanri they bvcti in, 
they have been charged with a liide too much uf it Inr the lands of oiliei^. 
Their oinqueii brought theiu woridiy gain and afforded them facilities 
for eunversion+ Just ai in the ease of European nations todjiy^ commerce 
follows conquest, in the history of JsJam the faith followed the ihg. For 
a world-w-]de empirCt a common language ivas an EmjTOsibility, and, oj; 
ive Lave ^hown, Arabic was not impowd on the cuiujucTcd bnds. Bui a 
cximmon script fadliLiicd a ccs^mmuti undtrstuuding, iuid lodayp while 
Arabicp Persian, Turkic PiLshT-it, Urdu, and miiiiv other liinsiiujges arc used 
by Muslims* the Arabic script is common m alb Hertbv agaitr, the iirc- 
dticibk minimum was lound hy people ready to compromise. Efforts 
are ikiw being miute in India to have a common script* So long as. I slam 
remains □ world-svide religion and Muslims retain thdr present symp- 
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ttici with iHlicr Mmlirm no matter wlierc dt^y be, liulLan Must[m$ can- 
fim give U|> thdr prcaeiu HirijiT for [>tvanagii. We have heard a g'cai 
dral of ihc scientific character of ihe Jaiter^ hut few of its advocates Ii^lvc 
examined its suitability (dt transcripuori of Arabic words^ and all Kcm 
to ignore ilie fact that the Arable script 14 pcrhiips the only ftirm of 
shnrthand whEch a common blessing for many miltions. Granting, for 
argument's that Dcvanagfi is more scientific, does it rntEilc it to 

any greater consideration thmi dui which such a shrewd and bunncs^like 
natton as the Americans paid to Mr^ Rtxisevelf$ short list of phoneritally 
spelt words? And^ finally^ m ihe maner of scripts even more than in 
the ease of Innguagc, the general adoption of DevaiiagrT to the c^eltisiDO 
of Arabic charaacr would be to curtail the fadiitics of intercourse be¬ 
tween India and other .^Vsiaiie coiuitrici. 

The only conclusion at ivhJch we can arrive is that nciihcr in the mat¬ 
ter of bngunge nor In that of scripc can the htudims afford to concede 
uiorc than what they h:ivc already dune in adopting Urdu as dictf onJy 
vcniacuhir or their second vcrnactilar, and rclaining the script that is 
prncrically common to ibe islaniic world. Bui unless we take practical 
steps lo safeguard the bnguage and the script, both ore endangered by 
the narrow ,iiid catcliauvc "jutitjixilism** which ia gTOwiiig more and 
m(jfc mllitatii every day. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TACORE AND GANDHI 


Two towering figuffs dominated die Indian went in the first half of 
die iwcniicih cemuri', overshadowing jU nvaU in their r«[waive fields 
of endeavor. Each odiicvcd such international renown that he thereby 
jutdtnaticaity iiicrcaicd India\ prcsilgt abroad. Each iti his own way 
S[icnt many years in the service of his countrymen. And yci there could 
scarcely be two men more different from one a notiter in lemperamcni and 
intcrcsis. Tagore * nature was that of a poet; Gandhi’* dut of a statesr 
man. Tagore’s realm was artistic expression; Gandhi's ethical action. Even 
the clothes they chose reflected the contrast between them, for Tagore 
was fond of dressing in flowing silken robes^ while Gandlii wore nothing 
but the simplest hand-spun garments. 

In a sense these tsv<) remarkable men bruughi ro their finest fruition 
the potendaliiics created in modern India by the engrafting of new pat¬ 
terns of thought and action onto various ‘’stems" of iraditintiaj culture, 
both Tagurc and Gandhi made theimclves masters uf the English 
language and sverc considerably alTcctcd by thetr contact tvith Western 
culture. How then can one explain the cuntrari' detmions in which their 
minds developed? Perlups fire distitictivc regional culturo in which 
they grew' to mntihood affected them most decisively, CosmnpoiitaH 
Bengal, where English thought left its dceiicst imprint, produced the 
Briihmn Samiij in whose b<j$om Tagore was born, IssrLned Gujarat, on 
the opposite side of the suliccn it incut, and the home of the Vedist 
Dayatianda. clung longer to the uldcr Vaishnava and faina traditions 
which influenced Gandhi so deeply. 

For whatever reasons, Tagore and Giindhi certainly disagreed futida- 
mentiUly in their diagnoses of India* ills and their prescriptions for her 
ciifc. For a time this disagreement clouded iheir personal friendship, 
which had dated from 1915 when T.igt)re liad invited Gandhi, fresh 
from South .\frica. to bring his followers to Shantiniketan for want 
of a more CDiigcniiil temporary haven. Addressing Gandhi on diis occa- 
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iion at Miiit^tnia (greai sftui), Tagwre seems to have bcea ihe first 
ttt lue ihe famous title. Their public controversy over the mctlmtLs o£ 
Gandhi’s noncoopcraikiti movement Rured up jii i^aj, and passages from 
their eloquent deltcitc arc reproduced in this chapter. Gandhi's 1933 fast 
against untoueliahility bmught alxiur a dramatic rcconciliatinn between 
the two men, and Gandhi ended hts fast with a sip of fruit juke wliilc 
Tagore sat nearby. Visiting ShSniiiukctaaj after the poet’s death, Gkndlii 
is said to have rtmarked th.ii he had iKgun by tltinking that he and 
Ijgort Were poles apart, but now believed dut in funikuTiciuals they 
were one, 

hiwaharllt Nehru, who admired btJtlt men greatly (jKrhaps because 
they served as models for die two sides of his own personality') has 
written; "Tagwre was primarily the man of ihnughi. Gandhi of con- 
ccmraicd and ceaselcsj activity. Both, in their dilTerent ways, had .t 
world outlook, and both uerc at the same time wholly India, Tlity 
Mcmed to represent dilTcrciu but hatmonious aspects of India and to 
complement nnc another," * 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE; POET, EDUCATOR. 
AND AMBASSADOR TO THE WORLD 

The fciuiccenth of Maharshi Dcbcadranaih Tagore's llfieen cbtidren, 
Kabmdraniitb Tagore (])$6i-t9;|]) grew to maiihnod in a highly cui- 
tiifcd famjiy environment. A number of his hrodicrs and sisters were 
jTtiiticaily inclined—one composed music, another sLiged amaieuj- the¬ 
atricals, ant! several contributed tn the literary magazine cdiied by titcir 
eldest brother, who was also 3 philosopher. ITe vcuerolilc Debendranath 
gave special Jttentiun to hU youngest son's cducaiiun, and after investing 
him with the hrahimnical sacred thread, tuck him on an c.KicndeJ pil¬ 
grimage to Amritsar and the Hicialayai. Rabtiidranaih’s religious vieisfs 
Were decisively sha|>ed by his father’s inRucnce. 

A steady inenme from the family's liinded estates deprived Ra- 
hTtidrauuth of the necessity of earning Ins own livelilioocL and he was 
allowed to give up form,d studies at the age of ihiiieen. Living ,it home, 
he Ijegan to cxperjmcfli with w'ririiig vme. Encournged by his older 
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&ib!ing$, he weni cm %o win rennwn fit iwciuy wiiU his first vnlumc of 
Bengiili jXjems, B^^nkim Chandra Chaiurrjcc himself hailing ihcir op- 
pcarancc. Ycir after year Iiis writing matured in sTyk and grew 
richer in contenL Translnitng into Ijiglish from die dcvoiiLmal pucim 
written after eKc deiiih of hh wife and three of his five chtldren, he 
published in igja the cnUcttion cut it led GifUnjali {Srmg Offerings) - A 
year later the world was startled to hear that he hail been awarded the 
Nnl^d Pri^c for Literature. Eilucatcd India went wild witii e^ccitemeni, 
sensing that Rabindi-anath had viiidicartd Indian cidturc in the eyes of 
the West, Ai for iht poet, he is said to have cried, "J shall never have 
any peace again." ^ 

AltUotigh hu prediction proved correct^ the ceawlcss aetivhy in 
which be spent the rest of hU life w^as mostly of bis own making. He 
had already founded a school at Shriutiiuketan^ the rural retreat where 
his father used lo pass days En meditatioii. He noiv Ixigun lo develop 
there a center of Indian culture, wliert jII ihe creative and {lerfotmitig arts 
could thrive in a nesv birth, hi as u croiVEnng step in his educa^ 

linnal wtirk. Tagore ojiciieiJ his Vishva-Bhilratj “ University at ShLiiiliiii- 
ketan, iledicjling it tr^ lbs ideal of wurld brodicrhciod and cultural inter¬ 
change. 

Like his father, RahTndranath loved to travel, and he seldom refuBcd 
the many tnviiation;; whidi came to him (mm all pares of tile world. Ln 
.iddition Op many tours witJbn India^ he lectured on five occasions in 
the Uiiilcd States^ fiVTt limes in Eumiie^ three times in Jiipan^ and once 
each in China. South America, Swier Russia, and 5 c?uthe;ist Asia^ He 
made good use of his oppoftujiiLLcs lo address impoftant audiences by 
dciioundng—especially after the First World W+sr—the evils of na¬ 
tionalism and materialism. Mankind could only sase itself from dc- 
smictiou. he declared, by a return to the spiritual values whjch jMrrmcate 
all rcligifHi^. Aiia, the home of the world’s great faiths, lay under a sjwiai 
ol>ligalion to lead ihts religious revive), and lu liidia, the home of both 
HiiidLiism aJid Buddhism, belonged the mission of reawakening hcr^ 
sclE Asia, and the world. Akhuugh this message^ like that of Vive- 
kanaiida^ stfessed liidb^s role as ipiruujf teacher to mankind^ Tagure 

* E- f TliwnpKHi. Hit Ltfr p, 44^ 

^Tt aiu ljL tihl c « *ulw ^winmoi kimtnjj"' "‘iU-ltulii,*' 
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never tired (if reinmdinf’ hU countrymen that they also n«ded to learn 
fium the West’s vitality and dedicated scareh tdr imth, 

Tlirou^h ,11) ifiCiny of fate, this readier of the complementary rda- 
tinriship hctiveen Asian and Western cultures rctunicd (lom a tri¬ 
umphant Etimpean tour in 1911 to find Gindlii leading a mass tnnvc- 
nicni of nrmcoQpciation wtlii every aspect of BHrlih inflLicnoc in India, 
including the prevailing ffirm of English educadon, Rabindranath pub¬ 
licly opjtosed the Mahatmii luid was accordingly accused of taking an 
“unpatriotic" position. He had already been virtually ustnteir^ for Ins 
withdraw^ in 1908 from Hciigal politics in disgust at ilie cxircmisr ex* 
cesscs of the atiti-Partitinn ugiutiuti. On both nccasoms he bore his isola¬ 
tion stoicjUy and without yielduig his ground, much like the great 
Bengali whom he considered his spirkual kin,inijii—Rammiihiui Roy. 

Shy aitd alool, Tagore was able to look more dispassitiriately on the 
events of his lime than those who hurled themselves into the struggle 
against British mlc. Reversing Tibic's dictum that social reform diverted 
and divided the movement for independence, T.igwc iicld that the 
clamor for political rights disiractcd men from mure fundamental 
tasks siKh as emiitig c.istc hartiers, rcconcilmg Hindus anti Muslims, 
uplifting the poor and helpless villagers, and liberating men’s minds 
and bodies from a host of self-in,ide but iinneccss,ir}' hurdens. 

Right down so his dghtieili year, Tagore never lost his childlike 
wondermem at the variety .ind hcauty of the crcaiioit and be expressed 
his delight with life m 3 ceaseless oiit(x>uring nf poetry, prose, drama, 
and song. By makiiig the speech of the common pe«])]c the medium 
for In s masterly iiyfc he rcvoliitinnlurd and tevitalixcd Ikngali literal tire. 
His iiitcresu, alditiiEgh huskally Esthetic, were truly universal! in his 
seventies he wrmc a textbook on demenury scieHce wJiidi explained 
the theory of relativity and the working of the solar system. In an age 
of growing xenophubifl he sought tu |c«p India’s windows i.jXQ on il^ 
world. For Ids oicativiiy. hb Eircadih of visum, and his steal in cham¬ 
pioning man's frecdcjm fram arbitrary restraints—whcLfiu soclil, politi¬ 
cal or fcligiotjs—1 iigofe deserves com^iarison with the great artist* 
philosophers of Renaissance humanism in the West. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

T/tc of i/te Ccttmry 

Written originaJly in on the tut day of the nlnciccflth century, riiif 

poem embodied Tagore^s praten the ^ggre^rivc oaiioctilism which 

brought on the Boer W^r then rsping in South Afrka. He inipUed that by 
pident cuttiv'rttion of spijitu4il virtues India ^nd '*the Eati'" iit'Otild take ihdr 
proper place in world dviiij.ation ahcf the milium power of Western national- 
ism hid cctscd to eon lrol man kind r 

I From Tagore, IJJ-J3] 

1 

Tlic list sun of the century sets jmidst the htood-red clouds of the West 
and the whirlwind of hatred. 

The naked fmsinn of iclfjovc n[ Nations^ in its drunken delirium of 
grccdL it dancing to the clash of steel and the howling verses of vcngc- 
jinct. 

2 

The hungry self of the Nation shall burst in a violence uf fury from its 
ow'n shameless feeding. 

For it kii5 madjc the world its IekkJ, 

And licking $t^ cmiifKing it, and swallosving it in big morscb. 

It swells and swells, 

Till in the midst of its tinholy: feast descends the sudden stiafi of hcdvcn 
piercing its heart uf grossrtess, 

i 

The p-imson glow of light on the horizon is nor the light of thy dawn 
of peace, my Motbertaiid. 

It Ls the glimmer of the funeral pyre bunting 10 anhes the vasr flesh—the 
self-love of I he Nation—dead under its own excess^ 

Thy mumirig wajts behind the patient dark of the East^ 

Meek and siJent^ 

4 

Keep waidv India. 

Bring your offerings of worship for that sacred sunrise. 

Lcl the first hymn of its w^elcome sound in your voice and sing 
''Come, Peace, thnu iLiughter of God*s own great suffering. 
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Come With thy treasure of conietrLtmeot, the sword of fortiiude. 

And meekness croivnLng thy forehead/^ 

5 

ftc not asfi^imcd my brothers, to stand before the proud aiitl the powerful 
With your white robe of simpleness. 

Let your crow o be of humility, yoiir ffccdom the freedom of the umL 
l^uild Crt>d*a throne daily upon the ample birenm of your poverty 
And knovp' that xvhni is huge U not great and pride is not csxrbsiing. 

Where iAe Mind Is Fear” 

One of I he hundred-odd poems which comprise the prize-winning Tolume 
{stitfnjait listed in a miiig cfeiccrhdoi Tflgorc*3 ambinDEis (or his jiausT India. 

I From Ctiiieeted Pormr and Flayi of Ra^rndninatk Tasore, p. i6j 

W^herc the miltJ ii wnthom fear and the bend is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls- 

Wherc w'ords come out from the depth of mith; 

Where tlrele:ss striving sircfchca its arms towards perfectionj 
Where the clear stream of reason has nut lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit; 

Where ihc mind is led forward by ihcc into cvcrwideoing thought and 
action— 

In CD that heaven of freedom, my Father^ let my eoimiry^ 
fffna Mans 

In addiiion to compodng the nidody for the famous Bande M^ram wng 
in lora, Tagore wrote Ewh words and music fm the hymn Gaaa 
(The Mind of the Mukitude of the Peiiiplc)|, which iifier mdcpeiulenoc be¬ 
came the iindonal ajilhem oi India, 

IFnjm Syfcra, RahindranatA Tagore, p, 

Thou nrr ihc nikr of the minds of all people. 

Thou Dispenser of India'» destiny. 

Thy name rouicji the beam 
Of the Punhth, Sjnd« Guinit^ and Maratha, 
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Of Dravid, Orissn. .imi l^ngal, 

(r echjfiei m the hill* of ihc Vindhyas and Himalayas, 

Mingles m the mujic of Jumna and Ganji'n, 

And is chanted by the 'vjvesof the Indian sea. 

They pr^y for Thy hksstng and sing Thy praise, 

Tliuu Dispenser of India's destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to ITice. 

The Evils of NitSioNulhm 

Leeiuring to AmcHcafl audiences in ms7. Tagore denounced the nationaliEtic 
Irciul of the um«, Cruetal to Kts argument was the distinetiori he drew be. 
tween the Wesrem on!ion and the spirit (il the West. 

(Frotn Tagore, ^a'af/onsUtm, pp, 18-22] 

Jiefone the Nation enme to rule over us we had other governments 
which were foreign, and these, like oU governments, had some ekmcai 
of the machine in them. Bin the difference hetsvccti them and the gov- 
eminent by the Nation it like the difference between (he handdoom and 
the power-loom. In itic products of (he hund-luom the uuigic of man’s 
living fingers duds its cjcprcssioii, tmd its hum iiurmnnizcs with the 
music of life. But the powcr-lunm is relentlessly lifeless and accurate 
and mcitoionuus in Its production, 

^^c must admit that during the personal goverumenc of the former 
(lays there have haen mstinccs ctf tyranny. Injusiice, and extortion, Tliey 
caused sufferings and unrest from which we are glad to be rescued. The 
[imuctian of law is not only a boon, but it is a valuable lesson to 111. It 
is iciiching us the discipline whidi is necessary for the stahlliiy of dviliia- 
tion and (or coniimiity of progress. We are realising ilirtpiigh it that 
ihcfc is a universal standard of Jusiicr to which .vH men, irrespective of 
their caste and color, have their equal claim. 

This reign of law in our present government in India h,is established 
order in this vast Luid inhabiied by penpics different in thdr racts and 
customs. It has made it possible for dicsc peoples to come in doscr 
touch with one another and cultivate a communion of aspirailon. 

But this desire for a common bond of comradeship among the dif¬ 
ferent races of India ha.( b«ii the work of the spirit of the West, not 
that of the Nation (if the West. Wherever m Asia the pwiplc have re- 
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ceivcd ihc irut IfMcn of the West it U m spite of the Wcsiera Natioiii 
Only bce^itse f jpan lind been able to resist the dominance of this Western 
Nation cc>it1d she acquire the benefrt of the W’estern ctviiizatJoii in full- 
c$t measure. Tlinugh China has Ikco poisoned at the very spring of her 
moral ntnJ physical life hy this Nation, her struggle to receive the best 
Icssfms of the West may yet be successful if not hindered by the Na¬ 
tion, ]i was only tiir other Jay that Penda wohe up front her age-long 
sleep at the call of ihe VVest to be insiiiiiily trampled into ailincss by the 
Nation. The same phenomenon picvails m this country also, where the 
people are hospnable. but the Nation has proved itself to be otherwise, 
making an Easrem guest feel humiliated lo siaiul befnre you as d 
memtwr »f the hururmity of his own mtvtherland. 

In India ive are suffering from this conflict between the spirit of rtie 
Wesr and (he Nation of the W«t. The benefit of the Western 
non is dulcd out to us in a miserly me.isurc hy the Nation, U'hich tries 
m regulate the degree of niUrtiion as near the zero-puini of vhaliiy as 
[tDSsihle, The ptirtion of educadon allotted to us is so ragticdly msuf- 
ficicm that it ought to ouiragc the seme of decency of 4 Western hu¬ 
manity. Wr liave seen in tlicje coiiittries liuw the [lenple are encouraged 
and trained and given every facility to fit themselves for the great move- 
menti of commerce and industry spreading over the world, while in 
India the only .issistance we get is merdy to be icered at by the Nation 
for lagging hchiiid. While tlcjirivirig us of tiiir ojTjion 11 nicies and reduc¬ 
ing our cdumttoi! to dtc minimum required for conducting a foreign 
governmenf, this Nation pacifies its conscience by calling us names, hv 
sedulously giving currency to the arrogant cyniidjim that the East is 
East and tlie West is West and never ihe twain shall meet. K wc 
must believe our schoolm.isicr in his taunt ihar, after nearly two cen¬ 
turies of bin tutelage; India not only remains unfit for scif-govemmcni 
hui uiiahk m display oiiginality in her itudkcniaJ .ntainments, must wc 
ascribe it to lottiething in the nature of Woiern culture and our in¬ 
herent iticapacity to receive it or to the judicuuts niggardliness nf the 
Nation that h;is taken upon itself the white man’s burden of civtliiing 
the L'hsi? Tlijt f.ipancsc people have some qualities which we Jack we 
may admit, but that nur intellect is natural]; unprcnldctivc compared 
to Uicirs we cauiuii accept even from them whom it u dangerous for 
Ui tD contradicL 
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The truth is that the spirit of conflict and conqtEe&L is a.i the origin 
and in the center o! Western nationalism; its Uasit is not social coopera¬ 
tion. It. has evolved a perfect organi^aiEion of potver^ but not spiritual 
ide^ilisnt. It is like the pack of predatory creatures that muse have its 
viaims. With all its heart it cannot bear to sec iLs hunring-grotinds con¬ 
verted iniQ ciilLivateJ helds. In hici* tliese nations are fighting iirnniig 
thenudves for the extension of their victims and (heir reserve forests, 
Tlicjcforc the Western Nation acts like a dam to check the free flow of 
Western civilization into die country of the No-Niiiion, UtCausc thb 
civilizatbn ts ihe dviJizaiiuo of powcft therefore it b exclusive, it is 
naturally unwilling to open its sources of power to those U has. 

selecied for its purposes of exploitatioo^ 

But all the ajinc moral liw is the law of humanity^ and the ej^cWivi! 
civilization which ihH™ uptin others who arc barred from its benefit 
ciirrics its own death-sentente in its moral limiutions^ The sbver)' 
that It gives rise to unctiEiscEOUsIy drains its own love uf freedom dry. 
The helplessness with ivhieh it wtigha down its world of victims exerts iis 
force of gravitiition ever) ttif^mcni; upon the power diat creates tt. And 
the greater part of the ivcFtld which ts being denuded of its self-sustaining 
life by the Nation wilt one clay beenme the most terrible of all its bur¬ 
dens^ ready to drag it down inUj the buttum of dcitructionH Whenever 
Power removes alJ checkj fr<im its path to make its career casv, it tri- 
umijhanily rides into its ultimate crash of dc;Jih. Its moral brake be¬ 
comes slaiker every day without its knowing it, and iu slipper)^ path of 
ease becomes its pth of tkxiin, 

GandAi—TAc Frail Man of Spirit 

Tagore was lecturing in Europe and America when Gindhi siaried his first 
grciu noncooperatioii campaign. From thU di^nce the poet Iwgaii to see the 
signifieanee of GandhPi ntethoch, and hri admimbn is shown b the follow¬ 
ing tctier u> hi5 trtend C, P. Andmvs. 

IFmfii Andrews^ Lerrerj /o a pp. 127-18) 

Chicago March igii 
Your last letter gives wonderful news about our itudcntj in CalcuttaJ 
I huix: that this spirit of saerihee and willingness to sullcr will grow in 

^ 10 ll 3 C boiiUin of iiuJ by rhayianJi ^tuderrEi- 
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strength; fwr id dchicve this is an end in itself. This is the true freedomf 
Noihini; is of higher value—be It national wealth or iitdependencr— 
than disinterested faith in ideals, in the moral grratnesf of man, 

The West has its unshuikuble faith in timterial stnengih and prosperity; 
and therefore, hmwver bud grows the cry for pence and disarmament, 
its ferocity growls louder, gnashing its teeth and lashing its tail in im¬ 
patience- It is like a fish, hurt by the pressure of ihe flood, plunning to fly 
in the air, Ccnainly the idea is brillianr, but it is not possible for a fish 
to realise. We, in bdla, have to show the world whiii is that truth wliicb 
not only makes disarmamcni possible but turns it Into strength. 

The truth that moral force is a higher power than brute force will be 
proved by the people who are unamed. Life, m its higher develupment. 
has tlinawn off its ircmcndous burden of armor and .1 prrxligious quantity 
of 0«h, till man Ims beenrae the conqueror of the brute world, llte dity 
is sure to come w'hcn ihe frail tnaD of spirit, cr^mpletely unhampered by 
airflceis iind dreadnoughts, will pnive that the meek are to inherit the 
earth. 

It is In the fitness of things that Mahatma Gandhi, frail in body and 
devoid of all material lesourccs, should call up the immense power of 
the niccl! dut has been waiting in the heart of the destitute and insiilted 
humanity of India. The destiny of India has chosen for its ally die 
power of soul, and not iJial of muscle. And she ts to raise the history of 
man from the muddy level of physical conllia to the higher moral alti’ 
tude. 

What is SwarSjt‘ It is mUyU; * it is like a mist th.rt will vanish, leaving 
Jio stub on the mdiiince of the Eternal. However vrt may delude our¬ 
selves with the phrases learnt from the West, StvarHj is not our objec- 
live. Our fight is a spiritual fight—it is for Man. We are to emancipate 
Man from the meshes that he himself has woven round hirti^—tlicse or¬ 
gan [nations ot national egoism, The butterfly will have to be per- 
sLLided iliat ihe freedom of the sky is of higher value than the shelter of 
the cocoon, 1/ we can defy the strung, the armed, the wealthy—revealing 
to the world the power of the immortal spirit—the whole cattle of the 
Giani Flesh will vanish in the void. And then Man will find his Snara). 

Wev the tarnished ragged ragamuffins of the East, are to win freedom 
for all humanity. We have no word for '■Nation" in our language. When 
*Sclf-ni6e. 
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wc bcarrow tliis word from other |)cuple, it fic%crr hts us. For wc are to 
make riy/ league with Nardym* atuJ our trlumiph will nfst i^ive m any¬ 
thing bill victory iuwilE: victory for Gotr* world* t have seen tlie Wc$tr 
I covet not the unholy in which ahe reveU even' moment^ growliij^ 
molt: Lind more hloatcd jnd red Am] dangemiisly deJirious. Not for us b 
ihis mad nrgy of rnidnight^ vviih liglucd torches* but awakrouient in the 
serene tight of ihc morning. 

GirnJAi tfcrsns TmiA 

Even bciofc Tagore retLuned to India in 19^1^ he saw that Gandhi^s natinnalism 
clashed widt hts own internatjonalism^ A mcedfig between the two at Tagores 
Csicmta house failed (o resolve their differences. Finally^ Tagore published 
an article entitled "The Call of Tmih^ expressing his cmicisnis of Gandhi's 
narrow conception of Su^jrdi and iht way to Achieve it. 

I From Tngori;; ^‘Tke CiilJ of Truths'* in Modern XXX, 4, 4^9-35] 

The MahSema has won the hcan of Indbi with his love: for thul we have 
all ackcifmlcdgcd his .sovereignty* He has given m a viiion of the 
shakti ^ of triirhj for ibLil imr gnititudc 10 him ii unbeaynded. We read 
.iboiu truth in Iw^ks: wie talk aboui ii; hut it Is indeed :i red-lcticr dsiy* 
when we see it face w face. Rare is the moment* in many a tong ycatt 
when such E^x^d fomutie liappcmp We can make and Ijrcafc Congress 
every other day. Ii k at any lime possible for us 10 srnmp the country 
preaching politics in English, But the golden rod w hich can awaken our 
country m Truth and Love h nut a thing which can be manufactured 
by the ticarcii goldimitli. To the wicldcr of that rod our profound salu¬ 
tation! Bui if, having seen truth, our belief in ii is not confirmedp wkit 
is the good of it ;dl? Our mind must acknowledge the truth of the 
intellect, just as our bean does die truth of love, No Congress or Dditt 
outside iustkutioEi succeeded in touching the heart cf India, h tv^ 
roused only by the touch of love. Having had such a clear vision of this 
wcpndtrfut power of Truth, arc we to cease 10 believe in just where the 
attainrtieiiL of Sivurd^ is concerned? Has the truths w^hieh was needed in 
the process ol awakenment* to be got fill of in the prticcfjs of achieve^ 
ment? * * * 

From our masrer* ihc Mahatma^—may our devotion to him never grow 
.(Tvlliki ia nun, * O^v^nc crniivc pow^+ 
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IckI— we ni»»i Jcam the truth «f in aif its purity, but the itciciio: and 
an of huil<Jinf> up Sufjrij ii □ vast siibjeii. Its pathwayi arc cfiiiicttit »o 
traverse and take time. I’tir tliis task, aspinitlun and emfitioTt must he 
there, hut no Iek must study and thuughi be there likewise. For it. the 
Kontimist must think, tlie mechanic must labor, the educationm and 
smtesmao must teach and contrive. In a word, the mind of the enuiitry 
must exert itself in all ilirectjonj, Alwve all. the spirit of inquiry thmii^h* 
nut (be whole counity must k kept intact and unrrammdicd, its mind 
tijit made timid or inciftive by compulsion, open or secret. 

We know from past experience t lmr it is not a tty and every call m 
which tile country rcstxmds, |i is because no one has yet been able to 
lOiitc ill Ifoga" all the forces of the country in die work of its creation, 
that so mudi time lias been lost over antt over again. And we have been 
kept wuitinf' and wuiling for him wliu has the right and the power to 
make the call ufion us. In the old forests of India, our gurus, in the 
fullness of their vision of the Truth had sent forth such a c:ill $aying: “As 
the rivers flow on their downward course, as the months flow on to 
the year, so let all seekers after truth come ffom all sides." The 
initiaiiun into Iruth of that day has borne frtiit, undying to this day, 
411(1 the Voice of its message still rings in the cars of the world. 

W'hy should nut our Guru of today, who would lead lu on the paths <if 
Karma, send forth such a caJJr Why should lie not say; ‘’Ccimc ye from 
all sides and k wxloime. Let all the forces of the land be brought into 
actinn, for then alone shall the country aw^ke. Freedom is in complete 
avvMkcning, in full scli-orpression.'' God has giv(m the Maluim 3 the 
voice that can call, for in him there is the Truth, Why should this 
iim be our loiig-awaited oppnriunity' 

Hut lus call Citme to one narrow held alone. To one and alt he simply 
sayst Spin and weave, spin and Weave. Is this the call; "Let aU seekon 
after truth come from all sides"' Is iliis the call of the New .Age to new 
crc-ition? When nature called to the bee m take refuge in the narrow 
life of the hive, miilinns of kes responded to jt for the sake of etR- 
denej‘, and accepted the loss of scs in eutiiequcucc. But this sjiaiiicc 
by way of scli-atrophy led lo the op^msite of Ireednm. Any couniry-. the 
people of whicit can agree tu become neuters for the take of some tempta¬ 
tion, or command, carries ti'iilirn itself its own prison-house. To spin 

■Hire u»ed ih fjie icnic wl "a uninfi-'" 
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li caiy, chcrcfurc br M mcji it is -m impo^itioh finrd to bear. The caU to 
the case of Tticrc dfidtncy is well enough for the Bec- The wealth of 
power tiiat is Mau^s can only become manifest when liis uimost is 
claimed. 

Sparta tried to gain ftrcngib by ttiirrovvjng herself ticiwn to a particular 
purpose^ but she did not win. Athens sought co auain perfection by 
opening herself out in alt her fultiic^—and she did win. Her (lag of 
victory stiU flics ai the ma^head of miin's dvilistalion. h is admitted tlint 
Eiiro|n!an militiiry cinips and fiiLtorics are stunting man^ that their 
greed is anting man down to the measure of rheir own narrow purpose, 
thiit fur these reasons joyk^ncss darkly lowers over the Wcii, But if rruti 
lie stunted by big machines^ the d.ingcf of his being stunied by small 
machines must noi he lust sight of. The charkha ^ in its proper pbee can 
di> no harm^ but will rather do much gCKid. Uut where, by reason of 
bilure to acknowledge the difTerences in mart's icmpemment, it is in the 
wrong pbiccL, there thread am only l>c spun at the cosi of a great deal 
nf the mind iisdf. Mind is no less valuable than cotton ilircad. 

Some are obioningt "We do noi propose to curb otir minth fortv^, 
but only for a time/' Bus why sliotild it be even for a time? Is it be¬ 
cause svidiiri a ihan time spititling svill give us Swaraj? But svhere is 
the argument for this? Swardj i$ not concerned with our apparel only 
—it cunnoi be established on cheap clothing: tts foundation is in the 
mind, which, with In diverse povvers and its eonHdctKt in those powers, 
grxts on ail the liaic oeattng Swardf for itself. In no couniry in the 
world is the building up of Swaraj compltied. In some pan or other of 
every nation, some lurking greed or Illusion sriJJ perpetuities bondage. 
And lijc root of such bondage U al^vays within tlie mind. Where then, I 
ask again, is tljc argument, that hi our optuiiry Swarij can be broughr 
abemr by c^xrj'^ne engaging fox a time in spinning? A mere staicmcntj 
hi heu of argument, w'ill surely never do. If once ivc conseni to receive 
fate's orade from iiumaii lips, that w^i!l add once mott to the torments 
of OUT slavery, and not the least one either. If nothing but oracles will 
serve to mrpve lis, oiaelcs will have to be manufactured, morning, noon 
and nighty for ihc sake vi urgent needs, and all Esther vmcc% would be 
defeated. Ttiosc for whom authority is needed in place of reason will 
invariablv siccepi dcspJtisTn in place of freedom. It is like cuttuig at die 

* SpinJaitsa w hf-p l 
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mat of a tree pouring waier on the top* ITtis is not □ new thing,. I 
know. We ha^'e criuiigh m^gic in the country—magical revebtion, ntagi- 
cal healing, and all kinds of divine inicrvenrion in mtindiine affairs. Thai 
is exact I y why I am so an^iotis rci rcinsraie reason on its throne. As I 
ha\x said before. Cod himseif has given ihc miiic! t^os-creigtity in the 
niaierial world. And I say toda\% that umly those wjl] be abJc id get an<] 
keep SivarMj ifi tile mnrerial world who rcaJiKcd the dignity of 

sclLTclJance and self-masiery in titc spitiiual svorklt those whom no 
temprotiofi, no delusion, can induce lo surrender the dignity of intellect 
into the keeping of <jihers^ 

Cfjosider the liuniing of elodi» hcLiped up before the very^ eyes of our 
mfrthErlaiiJ diivcriog and a^shamed in her nakedness. What is the na¬ 
ture of the call to do tiiu? Is « de^i another Insiance of a uingical 
formula? The question of tiiing or refusing doth of a particular manu¬ 
facture bdongi mainly to ecnnomic science. The diicussisjn of the mat 
ter by our counrrymen should have been in the language of eaanEnnics* 
If the pouniry has really come to such a liabii of mind that precise 
thinking has beccjme impossible for it, then our very firsi fighf shciuld be 
agajoit such a hiial habit, to ihe tempt^rsif y exriusinn of all ebe if need 
be. Such a hahii would dearly be the uriginal sm from which all our ilia 
are Bowing. But far from this, we lake the course of conltrmiug our¬ 
selves in it by relying on the magical formub that foreign dodi k ^‘im¬ 
pure, Thus economics ii bundled out and a Bciiiimis mural dieium 
dragged inin iu ploec. ♦ . * 

The command to burn our foreign clothci has been hid on m. h for 
one, am unalilc to obey it, Firstlyp because I conceive it m be my very 
hrsE duly to put up a valiant fighi against this im-ible habit of blindly 
obeying orders, and this light can never be carried on by uur people 
being driven from one miunctiaa to another, Scccindly, [ feci that the 
clothes to be hunii are not mine, but lielong to tliOAc wh<i mmi sorely 
need them. If those who arc goitig naked should hove given us the man¬ 
date to burn, n wviuld, at leasts have been a case of self-immohiicjn and 
rhe enme of mcendiansm ivoutd nnt ]je ai our dixjf. But liow can we 
expiate the sin of die forcible destruainn of clothes which ftiight have 
guQe to women whose nakedness it actually keeping them prisoners, 
unable to siir <iut nf the privacy of their bnmes? 

I have sad rcpeaicdly and must repeat o«ee more that we caniim af- 
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ford Ui lose our mind for ihe take of any esicrnaJ gain. Whert Mahiifma 
CHindIu hat declared war againsr the lyraimv of the mazhiije which is 
oppressing the whole world, we are a\\ enrollcti iinder his banrer. But 
we must refuse to accept as our ally the illusion hautiled. magic ridden, 
slave-mciilaliiy that is .it the fewt of all the iwverty and insult under 
which our cimniry groans. Here is the enemy itself, on whose defeat alone 
Smtrdj wittun and without can come to us. 

The time, mnrawer, h.is arrived when we must think of one thing 
more, ,iiul that is this. The awitkeniiig of India is a part of ihc awaken¬ 
ing of iht world. The door of the New Age has been lliiug ojien at the 
[rumpci blast of a great war. We have read in the MaMMiiratJ Iww the 
day of sclf-revcluuon had to be precctled by a year of retirement. The 
s;imc has hap|ieiied in the world today. Nations had attained nearness to 
each other without being aware of it. that is to say. the oiiisidc fact was 
there, but it had not jieoeiratcd into the mind, At the shock of the war, 
the truth of it stood reitilcd in mankind. The fimndalion of modern, 
that is Western, civili/ation was shakcni :md it has become evident that 
the convulsion is iidther loot I nor temporary, hm has traversed the 
whole earth and will last until the shocks between man and man, which 
have cxtciidcrJ from contineiil to (nntinejit, can lie btoiight to rest, and a 
harmony be established. 

From now onward, any nation which take.s an isolated view of its 
own country will nin ooimicr to the sjiirii of the New Age, and know ito 
peace. From niivv onward, the anxiety tliaf each country has for its own 
safety must embrace the welfare of the world. . . . 

I hive condemned, in unsparing terms, the present form and scope of 
the League of Nations .ind the Indian Reform DiuneiU. I therefore 
feel certain that there wilt |»c no misunderstanding when I state that, 
even in these. I find signs of the Time Spirit, which is moving the 
hc3in of the West, Although the present form is utiaccepiaitlc, yet there 
is revealed lUi aspirauon. which is loivardi ihe truth, .md this aspim 
tion muii nut be condemried. In ihis morning of the world's awakening, 
if in only our own national striving, there is no response to in universal 
itspiraiion. that will betoken the ptiverty of our spirit. ! do tint say for 
a tnomcrit that we should Ijclittle the work immediately to hand. But 
when the bird is roused by the dawn, all [is awakening is not absorbed 
in Its search for food. Its wings respond umi-eariediy to the call of 
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the sky, its throaE pours forth songs for joy of the t\cw light. Univcrwl 
hum^inity has sent us its call today. Let our mind Tospfmd in its own 
language; for nrspenist is the only true sign of life. When f>| fild we were 
iminersed in ihc f>oli[]Cs of dependence on <jthcrs. our chief hu.sLUess 
the compilation of caliers' shciricomings. Ni+w that we hnivc decidetl 
to dissociate our politics from dejwndencc, .ire we «iJ| to cstahtish and 
nuininin it on the same recital of others' sins? The state of mind so 
engendered ^vill only raise the dust of angry p^is^ion^ obsoiriiig the 
greater wr>rld from ogr vision, and urge m more and mc^re to take 
Futile short cuts for the satjsLtrtion of our passions, ti ts a soity picture of 
India, ss'hich we shnll display if we fail to reali^.t for ourselves the 
greater India, This picture will have no light. It will have in the fore¬ 
ground only the business side of nur aspii^ition. Mere business talent^ 
however, has never created any tiling. 

In the West, a ral anxiety and cflort of chejr higher mind to rise 
superior to business considerations is Ijcginjiing to be seciu I have come 
across many there whom this desire has imbued with the true spirit of 
the snriiiyasiii^^ making them fenounce their home'world in order tt» 
achieve the unity nf man, by destroying the btmdiigc of natiinulism: men 
who have within their own soul realised the adv.iita of lutmaiiiiy. Many 
such have 1 ^cen in England who have .iKef^ed perscciidon and con¬ 
tumely from their tel!owH:^‘iujitry^mcn in their struggles to free other peo¬ 
ples from the oppression of thejj- own country's pride of power. Some of 
them arc amongst us here in India, I luve seen sannyasins too in 
France—Romain RolE.uid for onct who is an outcast from his own people. 
] tmve alio seen diem in the minor countries of Euto}.^;, I have watched 
the faces of European studenis alJ nglotv with the hope of a united 
mankind, prepared mil nf ally to bear all the hlovv^, cheerfully to luhmii: 
to all the insuks. of the present age fi^r the glory of the age ro come. 
And ate we afntic to be content with telling the bcacb of negatinn, luirp* 
ing on others' faults and proceeding with the erccticin of Sfi-^rdf c*n a 
foundatiiHi of quiirrcIsorncneiiS? Sluil tl not be nur first duty in the dawn 
lo remember Him, who u One, who is wiihoui disecnetion of class or 
color, and who with his varied shakti makes true prtivision for the in- 
hefeot need of each and every dass; ijtid to pray to she Giver of Wisdoin 
to unite us jH in right tiiidcrstanding. 

' mcndkidiu. 
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TAc Spirit 0 / Aria 

Like Keshub Chundcr Sen and Swrdml Vivckiin^lnJA, Tagore believed iKat all 
Asia was unsicd by a prolQund ^.piriiaality iiom which tbe more maicrialistk 
nations cl the Wcif vcicld bci^ebc. In his lcciurc$ of co audiences in China 
he streissed need Eo find her own soul, un order that her niess3|(c to mJMh 

kind might not pcrisli. 

tFioiu Tagore* tn CAma^ pp. 64, 66-67, ^5^?] 

My friends, I hnvc come to ask yuu to reopen the chanrftl nf communion 
which I hope is sdll there; for though ovcrgnjwn wtih W'ecds of oblivion 
its lines can still be traced. I shiill consider myself fortunate if, throiigh 
this visit* Cfiinn comes nearer to fndin and India lo China—for no ptj- 
litical ur cnminerdal purpose, but for disinieresred human love and for 
nothing else. . . . 

In Ai\j we must seek our stfcngth in ujiioji, in an uuwiivtring faith in 
righteousness, uud never In the cgotiiik ipiril of scpanitcness itnd self- 
assertion. It u £rrmi the heart of the East ibai: rhe UTterance has sprung 
forth: The meek shall inherit die earth.” For die meek never wusic 
energy in die diifpljy of ijuplenec, but arc firmly established in true pros- 
[writy through harmony with the All. 

In Asia we must unite, not through some mechanical method of or- 
gamzation. but through a spirit at true syrnpathy. The organized power 
of the machine is ready smite and devour m, frutn which w^c must 
be rescued by thai Uving power of spirit which gniws into sirength, not 
through mere additiiin, but chfough organic assimilation. * , , 

It will never do for the Ojicni tu trail bdiind the \^Vil like an over- 
gfown appendix* vainly trying to jaih the sky in tlefiimce of the divine. 
For hmriLinity this will ntii only be a useless exce^^ but a disappoiniincnt 
and a deception. For if the East ever tries to duplicate Western life, the 
duplicate U hound tu he a forgery. 

The West has no duiilrt overwhelmed us W'iih Sts flood of commodities 
tuUiJ^ machine guns, school masters* and a religion which is greats btii 
whose foikiwers are mtcni upon lengthetung the list of in recruiti^ and 
not u|wb fisUowing it in details that bring no profit, or in predicts that 
ari? inconvenient, fSut one grcai service the West \m done us hy bringing 
the force of its living mind to bear upon our life? it has stirred our 
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thought; into dclivity. For its mind » great; its intellectual life has in 
(IS center InicJlectual probity* the standard of tntlh. 

The fifii effect of aur itiiitd being startled from its sleep was to make it 
intensely cotiscioui of tvhiLt was before it; but now tliat rhe surprise of 
awakening has subsided, the time has come to know ^vhat is within. We 
are beginning to know ourselves. We arc finding our oW'n mind, because 
the mind of the West claimi our aiicntion. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that in the East our principal char- 
actetisdr is not to set too high a price upon success through gaining 
advantage, bni upon scl£-rcaiiz*ition through fulfilling our dlurma, out 
ideals. Let the aw'akening of the East impel us consrioujiy to discover the 
essentia] and the universal meaning of our own civihzaiion. to remove 
the debris from its patli, to rescue ft from the bondage of stagnatiem tiiai 
produces jmpuriices, to make it a great channel of coramunicatiuti be¬ 
tween all human races. 


M. K. GANDHI: INDIA’S “GREAT SOUL'* 

Knowti to the world as the greatest Indian of modern times. Mobandas 
Kuramch.'ind Gandhi f 1369-1543) was more a mim of action, a karmayo- 
gin, than a thinker* He himself dcclareil, wlicn asked for Jits message lo 
mankind, ‘.My life « my message.'" Nevertheless, in working out the phi¬ 
losophy which sustained him through a lifetime of striving, Gilndhi 
wove tcigcther and gave new strength to many strands of both Indian and 
Western thought. 

From his piouj mother, young Mohandas imbibed the devntioRnI spirit 
of Vaishnavite Hinduism. Westem secular iufluences W'crc weak and 
Jain influences strong m his native Guiarai, and the imponanec of 
ahimsa (noninjury or nouviutena lo all creatures) and ascetic self- 
discipline w-as impressed on Jiira by die examples of bis mother, w'ho 
fasted frequently, .md of Jain friends of the family. Although the CJandhis 
hebnged to the vaishya caste and were origuully [ucrdiants. Mohandas' 
father, unde, and grafidfathcr had served as prime mJiusters to several 
small princely sutes. 

A youngest son, and an unusually bright and ambitious youth, Mo¬ 
handas resolved 10 study bw in order to follow in his fathcr’i fexstepa. 
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By ihc time be iikUxid fr>r tki cighieeei, knviiig bciiind hk wife 

.ind infjni 5(Tri^ bk mind Imd bcicit deepLy iind permanently mnl<led by 
midiiioninl Indii^n ^nflucErc^H. 

His three years as a student in Lnisdon turned Gandhi into a West- 
crni:f!cd and nnitily dressed yemn^ Ijarrisier. His ois^idation^ with English¬ 
men were pleasant: he became an active memlxr of tlie Lcindan Vegetaf- 
ian Stbciety and was inrrodticed by English theoaophtsts to the BHngat/aJ 
GitJ in Sir Edivin ^Vftiold^s tra nslation. He siudJcd the New Testomeot 
and uficn attended church in order ut hear sermnns by tke best preachers 
ijf the day* He returned to Gujarat at twenty-one^ convinced that ^nestt 
to India, I would! rather live m l^ndan than in arty other place in the 
world/’' 

After two yean of unsuccessful law practice, Gandhi sviis called to South 
Africa to help a Gujarati Mmlim merchant with a court case^ Insisting 
on traveling first class, he was shoved out of carriages: and beaten by 
white Stnich Africans, Theie liruial encounters wtih r^icbl imolcrance 
came as a great shock to him after his reiatirms with English friends 
in London. He decided to stay on in South Africa to help the Indians 
there fight for their rights. To unite the disorganiiicd Indian aunmunity 
he fmintled the NatjJ Jjidian Gmgress. At twenty-seven toured Indiii 
to enlist siipptirt for the cause he had made his own. On this mission he 
met ikinerjea, Hanadct tjokkak, and Tilak, and felt so drawn to Gokhak 
that be c.me to consider hiioKilf as the latter^ di»eiplr, 

Twemy years in the irivigor;tting climate of the South African fromie^fp 
far fmm the restrictions of caste- and custonKonscious India. gave 
Gandhi a unique opfrartunity id evolve feligioiis iind ethical beliefs of 
Ills own. The seed of pacifist anarchism had already liccn sawn in hts 
mind by his reading of Kropfiikin's essays;, which were l*cJng published 
in London during his student days there, TolsioyV TAr of Gad 

h fkVMrii You rKkw ''overw^helmcd" him with its message of Christian 
pndriim, Ruiikiirs UttSo TAif Luft minde real to him the significance of 
mjiuial talKjf as an expression of solidarity ixrtwecn the educated and the 
uneduciited, and he acted immediately on this insight by starting a rural 
Settlement lor his gmsving band of follDwcrs, I-iis SLudics of the Sermon 
on the Mount and tlte GUd led him to the conclusion that the idtial life 
Wiis one nf sclfies^ action in the service of one's fdjow' men, and the best 

* D, C, Tifflilu iWrfA4TM4f, Uff trf Kiswr^i'jkjsnji &aW 4 ii^ 1 ^ 39 ., 
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Ricchod of rif^hiing wmiii;* wni to prutesi noitvioknily ;n)d lo suffer 
lovingly j-aiher thaji siihinii Ut injusilcje. La si Inn rior least, as he tcsiified 
in his autobiography^ The Story &f My Kjcffrnm^nn fvith Truth, the 
example of hb vvjfci Kastuib^u proved to hjm how passive resistance lo a 
wrong-doer could shame him into ret>crtia[icc. 

Applying these principles to the struggle for fair treatment m the Indian 
communiiy in South Africa^ Giindhi coined the term iiirvugrafta fliter- 
aliy. iruch^iisistcnccj* dehning Jt as ‘soul-force" oi "the force which 
is [jorn ot truth and love or nonviolence/* lime and again he and hh 
folk Avert dclilicraicly and gladly went tn jai! tiiilier tlian obey anti-Indian 
Eegisintjon. Thotean $ cssiiy on "‘Civil Dssobcdience/* read during one of 
his ] mpnsoninelus^ confirmed his view thnJt an honest man if dtiEV-bound 
to violate iin|mt laws. To 111 himself for a life nf voluniary hardship^ 
Giindhi cofitlnucd to simplify his diet and dresst took a vow of cclibocv, 
and disciplined his mind and body wuh prayer and fasting. His great 
tmyagruhd campaign of 1913-14 ending attceesiluliy, he returned to India 

in rQi5, 

Cjatidhi % me qf peasant dress* his tirdess advxMiacy of hand spinning 
and weaving, vmd hss devnnon 10 the cause of Indians untnuchahtef sLartled 
the older school of nationaUsi leaders and w^n tlic pidniication nf ynun^er 
middle^Liss patriots, iiccaose he had given up all worldly attachments, 
illiterate villagers inistcd him iinquestMiinngly\ With the death of Tilak 
in 1920, he Ixicame the unchallenged mastci of tiie Congress. He hnilight 
to I he t;isk a Mtxlerate’s abhorrence of violence and w illi ngness to lirtrve 
Jt compromist!s, together with an bsiremisiS pa$sif>n fnr action and quasi- 
religious apfvral to the masses* Under his leadership the f>?ngress was 
transformed into a fighting {K>|itical army with hundreds of di^iusands 
of active members and sy-mpatl liters. I is ihrcc mainr campaignii, spaced 
roughly ten years aparu fie and his tionvEoknt army dcmoniiratetl theic 
dissatisfaction wdth British reforms by Lnvitjng tnapfisoiiment and filling 
the fails to overcrowding* 

Ciandhi*s method of tionviolcui ncjnconperjitifni with Briiish rule pmved 
uniquely elTcciive in the Intlian situaiioES where a rewxn to vaolcnce would 
have pnivnked *ev^rc repression and also embarrassed thoifc Eiii^lkh 
Uhctals and Laborites wrhn were instrumental in finally freeing India. 
\\ hether jatySgrifhj ivould, as Gandhi claimed* have w^orktxl equally 
Well against a gtivcrnmcric f^f men fettered neither by Christian oon- 
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^icnc{:s nor by tht sovcrciy;n role of bw bas ycr to be pmvicd* The cven- 
ttiaJ iicliicv^rmcni of Inclijin tiidcj>cnt:tcnee in ^947 was the outcomii! of a 
ciimbinanon of dreufitsianccj—probably the most important tjein^ the 
weakening effect of two world wars on Britain^ |x>wcr and pr«tii;e m 
Asia—but the presence t>f a disciplined pcjhucal organis^aiion under a 
revered leader greatly facilituied the enutsfer of power, Gajidhip hou'evet* 
was deeply grieved at tbe paiuilon of British India into the two stales of 
India and Pakistan, ind bcanbmken at tbe ensuing communal warfanc 
hclVr^'en Hindus and Sikhs on the one hand and Muslims on the other. 
His hm cjf imny political lasts were undertaken to persu;uie the rioters to 
come 10 ihcif senses and in promote amity Iwtween the rival grivcrtimcnts. 
On ianuary 1948^ a MLihamhirian Hindu nationalist^ feeling thirl 
Gandhi had been too conciliaEory to die Muslims,, fatally shot him at \m 
daily prayer meeting, 

Gandhi'^ remarkably pfoteiin thdught mirrored the many influences^ 
hrith Indian and Western, to which he suhiccicd himsdf. The most ardent 
of Indian naiioiialists, he can also be considered the griuitest representa' 
live nf the retiiiscencc fff Hinduism. At the same time, hia long residence 
in Ghristiait communitio iharijcncd hjs unusual tense ol sinfulness and 
his desire 10 serve ihc humblest of hit fellow men, Gandhi took seriously 
the New Testament inj unction to return gotnl for evil, and often rt^ 
ferred to Jcstis as *hbc Prince of Civil Rcsisters,'' A child of the Victorian 
cr3t dcV'cloped a puritanical jscal which spurred him on to act in 
strict accordance ivith his conscience^ ivhatc^'cr the conse4|ucnca. Sig- 
nihcoJUly, Newman's "Lead, kindly light . , , one step enough for me.” 
was hii favorite hymn. 

Harmony between thought and deed thus meant far more to Gandhi 
thin consistency between one thought and another. Because tiis mind 
operated in twu dirk rent dimenrions—the religium, with iis insistence on 
absolute perfecTEon and purity, and the political, with its emphasis nn 
practicality and expediency—^he r^ften seemed to coniradia himscIL Sum¬ 
ming up the conitict iKtwgeji these two sides of his natuft, he once fc- 
niorkedp ‘^Men iiay 1 am ,1 anm loiitig myself in politics. The fact b I 
am a politician trying my hardest 10 he n saint h" * C^andhi's great strength 
as a pEjIitical leader^ howev-cr, and the key 10 his compelling personality. 

* L- . CiutdAt. Uit Litf )lrui S/rjAifr ftsr ihf U 'dJ /J, \i, 15, OUnn t trnrv H4 hu 

taoTcc. 
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lay precisely in his sniniliness, his transparent haiicsty^ and his constant 
willingness to set new* points c^f viesVp 10 admit mi stakes, but iibovc all 
m be failliful to the truih us he saw k at the momciiu 

mohandAs k, g An phi 

Hhtd Sttforai 

Httid{(ndtan Rsth) vtAs Gandhi's first fiih-drcss staicmcntof hi# 

sixJix] lind poEdical ideals. Written in ]^>9 during a itom Lotidan 

10 South Africa^ it look the fomi of a d'oEogue beiwecfi the inthnr ^d A sl^ejHkat 
friend. In a preface lo a htet edltlun Gifcidhi explainrd ihar he wmte ii to stop 
die *'rot'' of extremkrii and anarcltbm that wat setting in among liidijns in 
South Africa and elsewbert. To ^cGornpliih this end, GandliJ aeems to go the 
aikarchist^ one better by advocating the complete teieciion ol" modern Wcsierti 
dvilixarion^ In his conclusiDo he set ionh clearly the docitine of pas^she re- 
sislanccp which to]lows as a logical corollary or his autagonism to **Eiodcfn** 
dvii lotion and all its wayi^ 

Although Gandhi was bier forced: m modify some of the cxireiTic pqiinDm 
lakcn in Htnd hr never recanted the basic principles mil lined in this 

manifesto. In hii preface to the eclukm of he wrote that ", . , alter the 
stormy Lliiriy years through whkh I have * . * passed [since w'filing itj* 
I have sects not]ling to nsike me alter the vicivi expounded in it/" 

Starting with a di^nssion of the politkal siiuauoo in India, Gindhi erhU 
cixed the British system of parliatsientary governmcnip and conclkiiled* 

[From Gandhi, Hmd pp* ] 

ff India copies EngLmd, it is my firm coiiuicttuji that ^he will be mtnetL 

Reader; To w hat rk* you ascribe ihit stair of Engtand ? 

Editor: ft is nm due w any pcculinr fault of rhe English people, but 
the condiilun is due to modern civili^Jiiuo, Ji is 3 civilj^tion only in 
namCx Under jt the natic^ns of Europe are becoming degraded and ruined 
day by diy, 

Readeri Now you will have 10 explain what you mean by civilizadon. 

Editor: li is nut a qvn^tion of ivbit | tnciui. Several Eiigliith writers 
refuse to call tliai dvilizaliun which passes under that name, Maiiy books 
liavc been wniicn U|Km that sdi^cct. Societies havt been fofmed 10 cure 
the rmrion of lEie evils of civdi^uon. A great English vvrpier has wriiicti a 
Work called "Civilization: lit Cause and Cure*' ITiereitJ he hat called it 
a ditca^ic^ 

Reader: %V^hy do we not know |hit generally? 
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Editor: TJic mi^wcr is vciy sJinpk'H VVc rardy find people arpuin^ 
a^JkOst ibcfii^lvci. Those wlii> jre intoxicatcrd by fiiodcrn civilb^adon 
arc iiPE likely lo write against ix, Thdr care will be to fijid out faetj nnA 
afgijiTicnis in luppori of il4 and this tJicy dn unc^n^iously^ bdieving it to 
be crue. A nijn whiki he is dreaming, believes in his dream: he is unde¬ 
ceived only H'hciJ he is awakened (rom tus sleep, A itian laboring untlcr 
the iKiuc of dviUz^ninrii h like a dreuming uun^ What we usually rend 
arc the works of defenders of trirtlcm cisill/jitiDn^ which undoubtedly 
claims among its votaries very briUiaiu and even some very gtwd men. 
Their ivritjiigs hypnotize us+ And so, one by onc^ we are drawn into die 
vortex. 

Render- This seems to be very plausible. Now will ynu tell me somt- 
Lhiiig of what you have read and thought of this dvilis^atioa? 

Editor: Let m first consider whai state of ihiugs is described by die 
wiinl "^civilisation." Its true lesl lies in rlie fact that pei4ite living in It 
make bodily ^rdfarc the objecT of life. We will take some examples. The 
people of Europe today live in bciiet 4 >ulh houses than dicy did a Ivundred 
years agu. This is cunsiUcTeii an emblem of dviliz;ition, and thU is also a 
matter to prcjuifite Udily h:i[ipinc2ts. Formerly, tJtty wore skins, and used 
spears as their weapons. Now, they wear long trousers, and, for embellish¬ 
ing then bodies, they wear a variety of doihtng^ and^ iristead of s^icars, 
they carry with them revolvers conmining fist- or more chambers. If 
(icoplc of a cenain coufslry, who have hiihmo not been m the habit of 
ivcaring much duihing, bouts, etc., adopr European clothing, they are 
sup[io 5 cd to kive beotjmc eivdjzef] out of Aavagery, Formerly, in Europe* 
people plowed their Linds mainly by matuial bhfir. Now, one man can 
pkiiv a vail tract by means of steam engines and can thus amass great 
wealth. Thss is called a sign of eivilizatiniu Fufmcrly, only a few' men 
wrote V'a I liable bwjks. Now, any body writes anti prints any dung he likes 
and poiitnu people's minds. Formerly^ men Lravdctl in wagons. Nmv. 
ihcy fly through die air in trains at the raie ol four hundred and mure 
miles per day, Ttiis is considered the height of civillzaUQn, h has been 
stated ihaL as men progress, they shail be able to travel in airshi|5S and 
feiidi liny part of the wofltl in 4 few htjuii. Men wiJJ not need the use 
of their hands and feet. They will press a huiion* and they will have 
their cloibmg by Eheit side. 1 hey will press another buiion, and they wilJ 
h.ivc their newspaper. A thirdp and a motorcar will be in svaidng for 
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thim. They Will luve 4 ^-aricty of dclimely diAhtd up fcxxl. Everything 
wiW be done by machinery. Formerly, when people vviinted to light with 
one anoltier, ihty mejsured between them ihdr bcJtlily strength* now 
ti is possible io li^ke &w4y ihotrunds of livc^ by uiic man working behind 
a gun from 3 hill. This is dvilizatton. Formerly^ men worked in the open 
atr only js mudi as they liked. Now thauAaiidi ai workmen meet together 
and for the sate of maintenance iv^^rk in liictorjes or mines. Their condi¬ 
tion is worse ittiin that of beasts. Tlwy are olalsged tfp ivork, .it the risk nt 
I heir lives, at most dangerous uceu^^uions, for the sake of millic^nqircs. 
Formerly, men were made skives under physical cKimpuliion, Now they 
are ensJ^tved by temptation td motley and of the Ju^iiries tliar money can 
buy. Then: arc now diseases of w hich |>aiplc never dreamt before* and an 
army nf doctors is engaged in fuidmg nui ihcii cures, and so hospitals 
have me revised. Thu is a tcsi of civilizariorL Formerly* spcciaJ me^ctigers 
sverc rc<iiiired and much e^jicnK! waA incurircd in onicr to send letters* 
U>d.iy^ .inwnc can abtuc his feUoiv by mcan$ ol a letter for one penny. 
True, ai the siimc cost, one can send one's thanks also. Formerly, people 
hiwJ EWTj or three meats consisting of hyme-maJe breatl and vcgctabici! 
now, ihey r«juire something to eai every iwn hotifi ^ that thq^ have 
hardly leisure lor any tiling else. What more need \ say? All thu you ean 
asccnain from several .luthtiritadvc bot^ks. Hicsc arc all irue tests of 
civilia;uton. And if anyone: speaks lo the cenirary, know tJuit hr is ig- 
iiur;int. This dvilixitiuit ukes nine iieilhtr of rtrurality nor of TeJigiorr* 
Its vm-tfie^ iLidmly Mate that their business is nor 10 teach religion. Some 
even consider ir u> be a supcrstiticnis groivih. Others put on die cloak of 
religion, and prate about morality. Hut, after twenty yeans' cspcrience, 

I have come to the conclusion that immorality is often taught in the 
aaJncof ftuiralsty. Even a child CiJn urEderMand that m all J have described 
above there can be no inducement Ui morality. CivilizaLion aerkA to in- 
cicase bodily comforts, and ii faiU miseriibly even in drijjig so. 

This dvitization is irfeligiom and ic ha$ taken such a hold on the peo¬ 
ple i« Europe tliat those w^ho are in jt appear cci be half-mad* TJjey lack 
real physical strength or courage. They keep up their energy by ifiioxica^ 
lion. They can liartUy be happy in soliiude. Women* who fhoultl be the 
(jueens of hoiiselvitds^ wander in the streets or they slave asvny jn fac¬ 
tories. For the sake of a pittance, half a million women in Engkint! alone 
are bboring under trying circumstances in factorica or similar institu- 
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movcnicnt* 

This divilizaiion is such lhai one hni ordy co he anti it wilJ 

he iclf'Cltstroyttl. According to I he te^ichiag of Mahcfncd this would be 
considered a Satanic Civilizahon. Hinduism calls it the Black Age, I can¬ 
not give you an adequate conception of it. Ii is eating into the vitals of the 
English nauon. it must be ihunnedn Parliaments are rc.'iliy emblems nf 
slavery. If you wilt ^iithciently think over this, you will entertain the 
same opinion and cease to blame tlie English. They rather deserve our 
sympathy. They are a shre^vd narinn and I therefore bdievc that they 
will CMH off the evil They arc enterprising and Endustrious, and their 
mode of thoughL is noE inherenEly immoral- NcEther arc they had at heart. 
I therefore respect them. Civilioiitm is not an idcurable diH^ase^ but it 
should never be forgouLcu that the English pajple arc ai present afflicted 
by h. fpp. 34-27] 

Giadhi neat espleined ihjt ihc EtigUsh gained India Indians yielded 

ta the hbndwhments of Eheir diver bullion; he ecmdetiincd the nilway as a 
"distributing for ihe evil one,*" aud trios* Jangemuf itirtituiiort"'; 

charged lawyers with enslaving Jndia hy their coo^Kiaiioji with the British 
legal system- and ridi^kiled dociors for cncotirugLng vice by curing the disesises 
act|oIreil through ovcrindiilgencc. lie w^iit on to draw an idyllic piettire of prt- 
Bridsh hidu, whose civilization he chiractenzed as “unquestioEiahly'*' the 
world's best. 

You have denounced raitw^iyi^ lawyers and doctors^ ] cart see 
that you will discard all madunery. What then, ii^ civilization^ 

Etlii&n The answer lo that quest in ei is not diifiinilt, t believ e ihai rhe 
ci%ili?jtu)n India has evolved ts nor m be beaten in the Ntuhing 

ciEi equal the seeds sown by nur ancestors, Rome went^ Greece shared the 
lame fate; the might rif the PliKtraohs ivas h^^^ken; Japan has become 
Westernized; of China nothing can be said; but India is stifl, somehow 
or ochcf* sound at the foundiiion. The people of Europe leam their les¬ 
sens from the writings of the men of Greece or Rome, which exist no 
Inngcf ifi their former glor>\ In trying to Icarii fmm t!iem, the Europeans 
imagine that thcry will a%oid the misrakts of Greece and Rome. Such Is 
their pitiable eondiuon. In the midst oi all this Indb remains immovable 
and that is her glury. It is a charge against India that her pet^ple are so 
unciVillzcd« ignorant, and stolid, that h is not possible to induce them 
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lo :idopi: any diau|?cs. It is a charge rally against our merk. What we 
hive tested and found true on the anvil of aspcriencc, we dare not change. 
Many ilinist their advice ujKjii India, and she remains steady,. I'his is !ier 
bcaiity: it is the sheet-anchor of our hope. 

Civilization is thji mode of conduct which poirtu out lo man the path 
of duty. Pcrfc^^m;l^cc of duiy and obiWJvaiice of morality are convertible 
ternu. To observe morality h to attain mastery over our mind iind nur 
passions^ So doings we know ourselves. The Gujarid equivalent for civ¬ 
ilization means "gcrfMl coiidticc." 

[f this ddinition he cortect, then Indjan as so many writers have shown, 
has nodiing lo leam fmm anybody else, and this is as ic should be. We 
miiicc tliat the mind h a resttess bird; the more it gets the mote it wants^ 
and siill rem;iins un&aLLsiied. The more we Indulge our passions the morz 
unhndkd shey become. Our ancestors, ihcrcfore, set a limit ui oui in¬ 
dulgences. They saw that happiness was largely a mental condition. A 
man is nni necessarily happy because he is rich, or unhappy because he is 
poor* Tlie rich arc often seen in be utiluppy, the pour to lie happVT Mlb 
lions vvlll always remain poor. Observing all this, our UEicestots dissuaded 
us from lu^curiev and pleasures. Wc have managed witJi the same kind 
of plow as existed thousands of years ago. We have retained ihe same 
kind of cottages dm wc had in furmer times and out indigenuus educa¬ 
tion remnim the same as Iscftire. Wc have had no system of life<ormding 
compeudon. iiacb followed ius ow^n occupation or trade and charged a 
regulation wage. It was noi lliat .wc did not know haw to in vent ma- 
chincry, but our forefathers knew ihaL, tf wc 5ct nm hearts after stick 
things, we would become slaves and lose our moral fibre. They, therefore* 
after due deliberation decided that wc should only do what ive could 
wuh our hands and feet. They saw that our real liappmess and health 
consisted in a pm^wf use of utir hands and feet. They further reasoned 
that bfgc chics were a snare and a useless encumbrance and that people 
lAvmld nor be happy m tbem^ that there svould be gangs of thieves and 
rubbers, prtishtuiion, and vice I^Durisking in them and tliat pot^r men 
would be rubbed by rich men^ They therefore; ladsfied with smj|J 
villages. They saw ihat kings and their swwJs were inferior to the sword 
of ethics, and they, therefore^ held the sovereigns of the c.irih to be in- 
ferjor to the Kish is and the T^kirs. A nation with a ciinsthotion like 
dui is fitter to teach others than in learn from others. This nation had 
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Courts^ Jnwyers, and doctors, hut they ^vere nil within bcjunds. Everybody 
knew that these prolessjons were not partieubrly superior^ ranfcoi'cr* 
these va^ih and tfnid^ ^ did m?t roh people; they were considlered |Hmptc*s 
dependants, nf>i their musters. lusiice was tolerably hit. The r.rdinary 
rule was to avxiid ewum. There were no enuts to lure [people into them. 
This evil, ico, was nuttceribk only in and around capiLiilsH The tximmtm 
people lived indefJcmJently and followed their agntidtural occupadon. 
Tlicy etijoyed true Home Rule. 

And w'hcrc diis cursed modern ctvili^iaiirm has not reached. India re¬ 
mains as it wjs. before. The inltibitiiiiis of that part of India will very 
property btjgh at your nei.v-tjiiglcd nothins. Tlic English dtj not ruk 
over them, nor will you ever tuk over them. Those in whose name 
we speak we do noi know, [K»r do they know m, T would ccrLiitily advise 
you and llu^ like you ivtio kwe the motherland to gg into the iutertor 
that has mn yci bctii ^icilEuted by the railways .md lu live there for djt 
months; you mighr then be pat rim ic and speak of Home Rule, 

Now you see what f consider m be real eivilization. Thn^ who want to 
L-harige condiuoiis such as I have dciorilied ate encmici of rJic country and 
arc smneni. 

Kewder: It wcnild be ah right if India \vere esncily as you have de¬ 
scribed U, but it IS also India where there are hundreds of child wi^lowa, 
where two-yearnalJ baE>ies are married, where twelve-year^Jd girls are 
mothers and t^iniscwives, where W’omcn practice polyandry^ where rhe 
practice of myoga ^ obtains, where, m the name of religion, girk dedteate 
themselves to prostitution, and in the name of religion sheep imd gihits are 
kilicrl. l>^ you consider these ala> symi^ds of the civilization that you have 
described ? 

Eiiuor; You make a misfitke. The defects that you have shown ate 
defects. Nfilioily misukes them for ancient civiUz^itifaiu They remailn in 
spheof it. .Auempts have abvays been made and will be made to remove 
them. We may utilize the new spirit that is born m m for purgini^ 
ourseb'cs of there evils. But w^hat I have described to you as cmblcin^ 
nf modern civilization are accepted as such hy ti* votaries. The Indian 
dviliz;ition, .m dctsciihcd hy me, has t>eej] iso described by its votaries. In 
no part of the m^rld, and under no civilization, have atl meji aitatued 

^ l.rayf>T<ri iiiiil ekp^toTh 

*T«iipcir»o gJUtiitEiiiEin. «?:cifncirj li:ir rhe uke -erf tOving a cbtlLilm i i6tt. 
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pcrfcciiuii. The tendency nf the Indiun dviU^^iinn is Its elevate the motal 
l>ctn^, that of the Western civiliK^tion is to propn^.ite immorahty. The 
latter 1$ i;odlc$$. the former is based on a belief in Cixl. So ondcrstantling 
and so bcUcvUig, it beltoves every Juver of India to ditij; to the old Indian 
civtiizatiun even as a child cling> tn the molher's breast, 

Reaiifr: I appreciate your views about civilization, I will have to think 
over them. I cannot take them in al! ai yticc. VVIuit. then, hnldtii^ the 
views y(3U do, tviniid yem for freeing india? 

EJiior: 1 do tiut e)t|xct my views to be accepted all of a sudden. My duty 
is to place tliem before readers like yourself. Time can be trusted to dn 
the rest. We have already exammed the conditions for Itecin{r India* hm 
we have done $«> iudirectlvj we will now do su directly* It is a worlth 
known maxim tJt.it the removal of the cause of :i disease results in the 
removal of the disease itself. Sirailirly if the cause of Indias slavery be 
removed. India can bcamie free, 

R^rdiier: If Indian civilir:atiun is, as you say, tlie licit of alL how do you 
dccirmnt for India's slavery.' 

hditvr: Thu civit)z.^iion is unquestionably the best, but it is to he 
observed that all civilizations have been on their trt,il. Hiat cmltzittioit 
which is t)erm,tncm outliv« it. Ifcciiiise the sons of India were found 
wanting, its civilization has been placed in jeopardy. But its strength is ro 
be seen in its ability to survive the shock. Mureover, the wltole of India 
is not inuehcd. Those alone who have been, jfFected by VVesicm dviliza- 
lion have liceiimc enslaved. We measure ihe ttnjvme by uur tnvii miser¬ 
able fotit-rule. When we ate slaves, we think that the whole universe U 
crtslas'ed, Because we are in an abject condition, we think tlut the svhole 
of India is in that aindirion. As a Jiiiittcr of fact, it is not so, yet it it ns 
well to impute our slavery m the whole of India. But if wx licar m mind 
the .above fact, we can see ihai if we become free, India is free. .And in 
this thought you have ,i dclinitiDn of Su-^rSf, It is Sti>ttraf W'hcji wx leum 
to rule ourselves. It is. iherefori:, in the paJm of our hands. Do nm con¬ 
sider this Sn-arif to be like a dream. There i$ no idea of sktiRg still. The 
Swiird) that I wish to picture is such that, after wre have once realized it, 
wc shall endeavor to the end tif our lifetime io persuade uilters to do 
likewise. liut Such Swara'} has to tie e.vpeiseneed, by each one for himself. 
One drow'ning man will never save another. Slaves ourselves, it would 
be a mere pnetensiuu to think of freeing others. Now you wiU have seen 
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thiH k i% not pc^«ijary for m lo have js our goal rhe ci^uhiDti of the 
English. It the English become Indianized, we can acoDmimod.itc (hem. 
If ihcy wish to rcrruiin in India along xviih rheir dviliantinn, there b no 
room for them, Ii lies wUh m to bring about inch a slate ol things. 

RjTiid^r: It is impossible that Englistimcn shotild ever become Indian- 
izctl. 

£sVi/or: To say that is equivalent to saying dial the English have no 
humanity in them. And h b really beside the pinni whether they become 
S3 Of not. IF W'c keep our own house in ofckr^ only those tvho are fit to 
live m it wilJ remain. Others wili leave of their own accord. Such things 
occur w^iduji die experience of all of us. 

Reader: Bui it luis not CKCurrcd ill history. 

Editor: To lie lie VC that has not occurred in hbtory wiJI not occur 
at all b to argue disbelief in the dignity of man. Ai any rate, it behoves 
us to tri' ivhai appeals tn uur reason. All countries are not limtbirly con- 
diiinned. The condition uf India ii unique. Its strength is immeasurable. 
We need not, therefore:, ^efer to the hbtory uf other countries. 1 have 
drawn attention to the fact that, when other civilbsaiions liave suc¬ 
cumbed, the Indian lias survived many 2 sliock, fpp. 43-47J 


Reader; 1 caiinor foJIow rhb. 1‘hcre seems liate doubt that we shall 
have to expel the English by force of arras. &□ long as tlicy are in the 
country we cannol rest. . . . 

Editor: * . . I believe that you want the millions of India 10 be happy, 
not thai you jmerely] want the rcin$ of government in yuiir hands. If 
that be so. we have to consider only one thing; how can the millions ob- 
laid self-ruler You will admit that pcf^^ple under several Indian princes are 
being ground down. The latter mercilessly crush them. I'hcir tyranny is 
greater than that of the English, and if you warn such tyranny in India^ 
then we shall never agree. My palriutiim drjcs not icitich me (hat I am in 
allow pciiple 10 l?e crushed under the heel gf Indian princes if only the 
English retire. If I have power. I should resist the ryranny Indian 
princes just as much as that of the English. By patrknism I mean the wd- 
fare fsf the whole people, and if 1 could secure it at tJie Kunds of the 
English. 1 should bf^w^ drnvn my head to them. If any Englishman dedi^ 
cated his life to securing the freedom of India, rcsisticig tvfanny^ and 
serving the land. I should welcome that Engltiliman as an tnduiu. 
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Ag^iin [you sjiy eIuit] India ^a^ fight , * . only when %hc has arms. 
You bivc noi considered this problem ai dJ. The English arc splendidly 
amicdj that di>cs not frighttii me, but je is clear thau tu pit ourselves 
against diem in amts, thausandi of Indians mmt be armed. If such a 
thing be possible, how many ycAts wiU it taker Mnretjver, lo arm [ndb 
on a Luge scald is to EuropeaniKC it. Then her conduion svill t>c jusi as 
pidabJe as that ui Europe, ITiis means, in short that India must accc[it 
Euroiseaii civili^uiun, and if that is what we wMni, the best thing is that 
we have among us those who arc so well trained in that civilissadon. We 
will ihcn fight for a few rights, will get what we can and so pass uiir 
days. But the fact js that the Intiian nalion will not adopt arms, and it is 
well tliai ii dfjcs not, [p, 49] 

Intr<xJUeing ihc coiiifept of ^soul-forcc"^ or "^paisivc resistance,*' Gandhi atgued 
chat It is E he only method by which home rule can be cegained^ 

Thou^nds, indeed tens of tliQUsands„ depend for their eicisicncc on a 
very naive working of this force. Little ^juarrels of millions of familie* 
in their daily lives disappear bcfurc the exercise of this force. Hu nil reds 
of rLitiLiijs live in peace* History does not jind caniiDt take note of this 
faa. HIvtory h rcilly a record of every interruption of the even working 
of the force of love or of the scnil. Two brothers iquirrel; one of them 
repents and teaivakens the love that was lying dormiint in him; the tw'o 
again begin to live in peace; rni^body uikcs note of this. But if the two 
brothers, through the intervention of solicitors or some other reason, take 
up arms or go to law—which is aiKither form of the exhihitEDn of brute 
force—their doings would be immediately ut»tked in the press^ tlicv 
would lie the talk of thdr neighlKus and would pmbably go down to 
hiaiury* And what is true of fnmilics and communities is true of nations. 
There IS fio reason to believe that there is one law foi himiliet and an¬ 
other for nations. History', then, is a record uf an interrupt bn of the course 
of nature. Soul-force^ being natural, is not noted in history. 

RcaJer: According to what you say, k ts pbin that instances of this 
kind of passive resistance are not to be found in Uistofy, h h ncccsiuiry 
tn understand this paSjiivc resbtance more fully* It will Ik Urttcrj therC' 
fore, if you enlarge upon it. 

Passive rt^istance is a method of securing rights by persomtl 
iuilcring; rt is the reverse of resistauee by arms. When I refiist: to do j 
tiling that is repugnant tn my cofvsckiicc^ I use semi-forte. For instance* 
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the gtivcmmcnr nf the day has parsed a bw A^hkh 15 applicable to me. I 
do nol like it. If by using vioknere t force the government to repe^d the 
Lit%v ! am employing wbai may be termed bojy^forct. If I do not obey the 
[nw and iicccpc the penalty for its breach, I U!ie souhtorce. It involves 
sacrifice of self. 

Es'Crybody admits that sacrifiLe uf self is infinitely superior to sacrifice 
of others^ MorecjVer, if this kind of force is used in a cause that Is iinjiuit* 
only the (Jcrson usmg it lUiTcrv, He di^ts not make others suffer For his 
mistakes. Men have before now done many things which were stibse- 
quently found to have been wrong. Nf> nun can claim that he is abso- 
[tuely in the righi or that a p.irricuLir thing Is wrong because he thinks 
sOp buT it IS wToiig for him so long as ih.n is hii deliberate judgment. It 
IS therefore meet that he should not do that which he knows to be wrong, 
and suffer the conseciuence wliiitcvcr it may be, Tliis is the key to the use 
of srj Ill-force. 

Rfsjticr: You would then disTcgard this is rank disloyalty. VVe 

have always been coiisidcred 0 law-abiding nation. You seem tu lie going 
even beyond the cxticmisis. They iiiy that we musi obey the l.iws that 
have Iwn fussed, bill lh;ir if the Liw^s be b.id, we musi drive smt die law¬ 
givers even by force. 

Eiljtor* Whether I go beyond ibeni or whether I do not a miiiter of no 
conset I lienee to either of us. We simply warn tci And util what is right and 
to act accordingly,. The real meaning of die starcmeni that we are ;i law 
abiding nanoii U thai; we ore passive resisterg. When we do not like cer¬ 
tain laws, we do not hrciik the heads of law-givefs but we suffer add do 
not submit tu the laws. That we should ot>cy laws svhether gfxid or had 
is a ncw-faiigkd nolion. There w'ai no such thing in former days. The 
people disregarded tbme law^s they dsd not like and suffered the pcnjiJtica 
for their breaclu It is contrary tio our irunJijuthL] if we obey laws rc|mgnant 
m tnir conscience. Such icaclujig is npjKi^d u* tchgian and means slavery- 
If the governmeiu were co as:k us to g^i ab^^ut vvithoui any clothing, 
should U'e do so? If 1 were a passive resisterp I would say to them that I 
would have nothing to do with their law. But we have so forgouen our- 
Selves anil bcaime stj compliant thut wt d^^ not mind any degrading bw. 

A man ivho has realized his manhix^dp who fears only Cod, wilt fear no 
one else. Man-made laws are not ncGessarily bindiAg on him. Even the 
goveriunent does not cjfpcci any sudi thing from us. They du nui sayj 
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^'Yc.pu muRi. di> such and but they say: you do not do ii:^ 

we wiR punish you*'' We ate sunk s» low- thsi ivc fancy that it h our duty 
and our religion ro do wlut the law kys down. If man will only realize 
that it is unmanly lo obey \aws that are unjust^ no man^s tyranny will 
enslave him. This is ihe key to self-rule or homC’ruk, 
li ii J supersLiunn and unjifndJy tiling to bchc%'c tkit *"iA art of a maiority 
binds ii minoriiy. Many ciumples can be given in which acts of rnajcpcitics 
vvill be found m huve been wrung and those of fuJiioritie^ to have been 
fight- All reforms owe thdr origin to liic initiation of minorities in opposi¬ 
tion to maiorttics. U among a band of rtJabers a knowledge of robbing 
is obligatory, is a pious man to accept die obligaibn? So long as the 
superstitjun that men shoultl (Akj utijust hiw^ csiits. so kpng wl\l their 
slavery exist. And a passive rcsister alone c.m remove such a superstiuon. 

To use bruie'torcc, to use gunpowder, is contrary in passive resistance^ 
fur It means that we w'am our ijp|?c^itcjit Ui do by force that which we 
desire blit he diMji iu>t. And if such a use of 6o‘rce ii justiliahlc^ surely he i^ 
entitled to do likewise hy us. And w we j^houlct never come tp an agree¬ 
ment, We may simply fancy, iike the hhnd horse moving in a circle round 
a mill, that 4vt are making progress. Tiiuie vvlui hdieve that they are not 
hound to lilx)' laWf whicJi are repugn am to their conscience hrtve only the 
remedy uf [Missive resistance open lo them. Any other must lead to dis^isier- 
kfaden Fr€>m ivhai you say I deduce that passive fCrSiMaftCc i^ j 
sphnditi weupin of the weak, im that w^hen tliey arc stitihg they may 
take up arms. 

Efittar; This is gross ignorance. Passive resistance, that is. soul-force, is 
matchless, it k superior to the force of arms. Hoiv, thcni can it be con¬ 
sidered mily a w-tLi|Kiri of tlw weak? Physical-forwc men arc strangers 
to the tout Age that is requisite in a passive rcsisier. Do you believe that 
a coward can ever disobey a law that be dislikes? Extremists are consid¬ 
ered m be advocates of hruic force. Why do they, talk Ahom obeying 
laws? i do not blame iheni. They can SAy nothing else. When they succeed 
iu driving out the Engli&h and they themselves become governors, they 
w'lli wmi you and me to obey their hwSr And that is a Euiiig ihing for 
their cojisiitutioiL Hut a pjissive register will say he will m>L obey a law that 
is against hii conscience^ even though he may be blown to piccea at the 
mouih bf a cannon. 

di> you think? Wherein is courage reejuired—in blowing others 
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lo pieces from behind a cannon^ or ^vith r smlliiij; face eo approach a 
cannon and be blown to pieces? Who is the true Harnor—he who keeps 
(Icaih always us a boflom-friend, or he who cantroli the death of others? 
Believe me that a mao devoid of courage and mau^itxxl can never be a 
passive rcsistcr, 

Tliis however^ f will admit: that even a man weak to btKty is capable 
of offering tbis rcsiiiarKC. One man can offer it |usi as well as milliuns. 
Brnh men and svomen can indiit^ in it. Ii docs rim require the training 
of an army5 it needs no jm-jiisu. Control over the mmd is alone neccssiiry* 
and when that is atOiLfied^ man is free like the king of the forest a.nd his 
very glance widiers tile enemy. 

Passive resistance i$ an all^sided sword, it can be used anyhow; it 
blesses him who uses it and him against whom it is used. Without draw¬ 
ing a drop of bltxjcl it ptoducca far-reaching results. It newer rusts and 
cannot be stolciip^ Compctiiiion between paMivc resiisiers does ml e^hniusT, 
The sword of passive resistance df^cs ncA. require a scabbard, jr is strange 
Indeed that you should consider such a v^-eapon to be a weapon merely 
of the weak. 

You iiRvt said that passive resistance is a sjiecLttty of India- 
Hiive cannons never been used in India? 

Ef/iror; Evidently, m your opinion, India men ns its leiv pnnecs. To me 
it means its teeming miliionson whom depends the estistcnce pf its princes 
and our own. 

Kings w'ill alw.'iys use ihdr kmgly weapons. To use force is bred in 
them. They want to command, but those wbi:j have to ubev commands do 
not tvanl guns: and thtie are in a majoriry throughoui the world. They 
have !0 learn either body-force nr soul-force. Where they learn the former, 
bt^th file rulers and the ruled become like so many madmen; hut w-herc 
they learn soul-force, the cnoiniands of the rulers do noi go bevond the 
point of their ^words, for true men disregard unjust crutiiriands. Peasants 
have never been suldued by the ssvord, and never will be. They do not 
know the use of the sword, and they arc not frightened by the use of it 
by others. That nation is great which rests its head upon death as its 
pillow* Those w ho defy death are Itee from all fear. For chose who are 
laboring under the delusive charms of brute-force, this picture is not 
overdrawn. The fact is that, in India, the nation at brge has generally 
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used passive resist ince in aU dcparunenis cf lifer. We cease to cooperate 
^iih our riders when they displease us. This is passive rcsistance. 

1 remcnibcr an instance when^ in a smaJl principalityp the villagers 
were offended by some command issued by the prince. The former im¬ 
mediately licgan vacating the village. Tlie prince became ncrvuui, 
apologized to his subjecti, and withdrew his command. Many such in- 
stajices can be found in India. Real Home Rule is possible only where 
passive resistance is the guiding force of the people. Any other rule is 
foreign rule. 

R^tJiicr: Then you will say thai it b not iit aU neessary for us id traifi 
the body? 

EJitor: I u ill certainly noi tay any such thing. It k difficult lo become a 
passive register unless the body is trained. As a rule, the mind,, residing 
in a btidy that has become weakened by pampering^ is also weak, and 
U'hcre dierc is no strength of mind there can be no strength of souL We 
shall have to Improve our physique by getting rid of infani marriages 
and [oxurioui living. 11 1 were to ask a man with a sheltered body in 
face a cannon's mciuth I shoutd make u laugiiing'<stcK:k of mysdf. 

Reader: From what you say. then, it would appear thar it is imt a smoU 
thing to become a passive lesister, and, if that is so. I should hke ^^ou to 
explain how' a mm may become one. 

E/bor; To become a passive resjsier is easy enough but it is also equally 
dilhcult, I have known a lad ot founecn yeats become a passive rtsislert 
1 have known also sick jwople cka likewise- and 1 have ako known 
physically strong and otherwise happy people titobk to take up p^ivc 
roiitaficc. After a great deal of cxpencnce it seems to me that those who 
want to become passive resistcfi for the service of the country haw to Eib- 
serve perfect chastiiy, adopt poverty^ irujh, and cuhivaic fearlcssr- 

ness. 

Chastity is one of ;he greatesi disciplmes without w^hich the mind am- 
not attain rcrjutsiie firmness. A man who is unchiitte krtes sumina, l>c- 
comes crnascubied and cowardly. He whoie mind is given over iti aniiml 
passions is noi capable of any great eflort. Tlus can be proved by in¬ 
numerable snsiances. What, then, is a married penem to do is the 
question that irises tiaturdly; and it need nrn- When a husband 
and wife gratify the passions, il u no less an aniaiiJ indulgence on that 
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uccounr. Such an indulgence, except for perpeluatini; the race* is strietty 
prt>tubitcd- But a pas^vc rcsistcr Im Uj flvoit! even ihai very limited 
indulge nee liccause hr c^tn have nu desire ffir pmgtny* A tnarried man, 
ritcrcforc, can obsetre perfort ebasuty. This siihjcct 13^ nor capable of 
bein^ treated at ^treater length. Several qucsiioris arise: Hou- is uctr lo 
carry one's ^^ife wjth one? what are her rights: and uihcr similar qnt^ 
dom^ Yei ihctse who widi to take pan in a grcit sverk are bc^iind to soUt 
these puzzles. 

|u5t as. there is necessily for chastity^ so is there for poverty. Pecuniary 
ambiti<m and passive resistance canrtni wdl go logdhcr. Those %vh'j 
have money are not expecicd to throw it avv;iy, but they arc expected to 
be itidilTcrcni about it. They must be prq^ared to lose every jienny rather 
than give up passive rcsiAtiincc- 

Pasrive resistance has been described in the course nf our discussinn 
as iruih ftirce. Truth, therctorfi has necessarily to be fnlbwcd and ihu 
at any Cost. In this connection, academie f|ucstjDn.s such as whether a 
man may not lie in orticr 10 wve a life^ etc„ nrbe, bui ihcic sjuesiions 
occur only to those who wish 10 justify lying. who want u* tollow 

truth every cime arc not placed in such a quandryi and d ihcy are^ they 
are still sitved from a false position. 

Passive resistjuce cannot proceed a step withr^ui featlcssneis. Those 
alniK can follow the p.ith of passive rcsisuince svho are tec from fear, 
wbcrlicr as to their possessions, false honor, their relatives, the govern, 
ment^ b<MhJy injuries or death. 

These observances arc not to be abatubmed in the hditf thai ilicv arc 
dilheutt. Nature has impljiitcd in the human hrea$t .ability to cope with 
any dilBculty or surfermg ihat may come m man unprovoked. These 
qua)ities are WTinfi having, even for those who do net wish to serve 
the couiury. Let there be JUi mistake, as thnst who want to train tbem- 
sdves in the use of arms are alstt oliliged to have these qualities more 
or less. Everybody dctcs not beccjme a warrior for the wish. A would-be 
warnor will have to observe chastity and lo be ^.itisHed wirii poverty as 
his hit. A warrior witEmui fearlcisiirsa caiiiHit be conedved of, Jt mav be 
tluntghi thfli he would not need Ui he ex.ict|y truLhful, but thas quality 
follows real fearlessness. When a man abandons truth, he does so iivving 
to fear m some shape or form. T\m above four aitrtbutci. iheti, need nrir 
frighlen anyone. It may be a* well here to note lhai a physicaldorcc man 
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Iij4 to hiivc fn^ny other useless qualities which 3 passive resisicr nevw 
needs. And you will fiiul tbiit wh^les'cr extrd effifrt .i sworil&man needs 
h due to lack of fckirlessness. If he is an cinhotlimcnt of the biter, the 
sword Avill drop (fom his hand thni very rnontem* He docs not need 
its support. One who is free from hatred rc<|uirts no sword. A man 
^vidi .1 stick suddeoly anic fade in face with a lion and insiinciivcly 
raised his weapon in seif-defense. The man saw thai he had only prated 
about fearlessness when there none in him. That moment he 
dropped the stick and found himself free from all fear, | pp, 57-^3.] 

In the manner of a lawyer stunniinj^ up his briefs Gandhi reduceti hi^ argnmenc 
iu Jli risenliats in this final pyjlton of Himl Sufarif. After hii prophetic [m 
K titefiizeT he appended a list of ivvcnty juthtjriiative booksn eighteen of ibetn by 
EijrDpejn% and eight tcstmtonics to the superiority of [ndbn dviLi^atinnp ail 
ut I he m by Englishnnen. 

RtiiJrr: Whni then, vyould you say to the English? 

Editor^ To diem 1 would rcs^iectfully [tay: ”1 admi! ym anr mv 
rulerSp It is not necessary tu dcbaic the qaesiion w’hethcx ynu hold India 
by the swx>rd or by my consent. 1 hiivt no objection to ynur rcnuiiiing 
in my country, bui [ilthough you arc ihe rulers, you svill liavc in remain 
as servants of the people. It is noi W'ho hainc to do as you wish, l>ut ft 
is you who have to do as we wish. You may keep the riches ihat you have 
drained .may from tliis Litid, but you may not drain riches ttcncefonh. 
Your function w'ilJ be, if you «> avisb, to police Indiaj you must aban¬ 
don the idea of deriving any commercial benefit from us. We hold the 
civttijc^iiion that you support to lie the reverse of dvilizAtion. We con¬ 
sider our civiliaaikin to be far lupcrior to yours. If you rcaUze this truth, 
ii will Ik to your advantage and, if you do not, according to ynur own 
proverb, you should only Jive in mir country in ihc same manner as we 
do. You must not do anything ihiU is coiurary to our religions. It is your 
duty as tulcr^ that for the sake of the Hindus you should eschew |>cef, 
and for tlic sake of Mahomedims ymi should avoid hacon and ham. 
We have hitherto said nothing because we have been cowed down* but 
you need not consider that you have not hun mar feelings by your entv 
duct. We arc not expressing our sendments either through bjisc seJ fish ness 
or fear* but because ii is nur duty now in speak mit boldly. We consider 
your schcpols and Jaw cc^uris 10 be useless. We want our own .incient 
schools and courts to be restored. The common language of India is not 
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English l)ur Hindi. You should, therefore^ Jtjrn k. W-c can hold corn- 
mu ill uuon wiih you only in our tiiitional bngiingc, 

*'\Vc ciinnot tolerate the idea df your spending rnoncy on Mil ways and 
the military. We see no occasron lor either. You may fear Russia;* we 
do not. When she comes we shall look after her. If you ikfe with us, we 
may then foccive her [ointly. We do not need any European doth* We 
shall manage v^adi articles pnxiuced and manuhicttircd at home. You 
may not keep one eye on Manchester and the other on India. ’We can 
work together only if out interests are identicals 

""This has not licen wid in you in arrogaticc. You have great military 
resources. Your naval power is matchless. If we wanted to figin with you 
ofi your own ground, we should be unable to do so. but if the above sub 
missioni he not acceptable to you, we cease to play the part of the ruled. 
You may, if you like cut ui to piccciK You may shaticr u% at the cmnoti^s 
motirh. If you iict contrary to our wilk v,x shall not help you; and widiout 
our help, wc know that you cannot move one step forward. 

b jikely that ytfu vvill laugh su all this in the imo^tication of your 
power. We may not be aide to di^illushn you at once; but if there be 
any manliness in you will see slmnly that your intoxioiMon is 
siiicitiui .and that yimr laugh at our ex^KUiie is an aberratjtJEi of iniellecc. 
We believe ihai at heart you belong to a religious nalirm. We are hv-- 
ing in a land which is the source of religions. How we came lOEsether 
need not be considered, but we can make mutual good use of our rda- 
rionsn 

“You* English, whr.i come to India arc ntu good specimens of the 
English nation, not can we, almost half-Anglicized Indians, be considered 
good Specimens of the real Indian nation. If the English nation were to 
know all you have done, it tvould opptKsc many of your aciic^ns, l‘he mass 
of the Indians luve h;id few dealings with you. If you vvill .ibaiiidon your 
so-called civilization and search into your own scriptures, you ivill find 
that our demands are just, Only on condiiiun o£ our demands being 
fully satisfied may you remain in India; and if you remain under ihtusc 
conditions, we shall learn several things from you and you will learn 
many frum us. So doing we shaJJ benefit each raher and the world. But 
that w)IJ happen only when the root of our relationship is sunk m a re¬ 
ligious suiL" 

4 Ccnlral Ana in ibr hiEi of ihc funetten^fe OcniUiy jEiiieihI 

Ujc whri fr-jfpd n invaikin oL tuilU UytiHiyfa thr K^iybe Pjmi. 
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Wbat will ycu itay lo ihc natian? 

iTf/iior: Wbct is tlic naiion? 

ft^nJrr;^ For hut purptrecj k is the n^iilon that you jnd I have been 
Lhiakmg of, ih^i those of us who are alleeted by European civilizauon^ 
and who are e.tgcj- to have Home Rule. 

Eilmrt To these I would %iy; ''Jr ia only those Tn^ilians who arc imbued 
with ixiil Jove who will be able to speak to the English in the above s?ram 
withoui being frightened, and only those ean be said to be sc Imhiied who 
DQtLsdcntiously l>elicve that Indian cIvUizauun is the best and th.u ihc 
Eurri|>can is a ninc-tLiys^ w^inder, 5 u[:h rphemejal dvilizatians have 
often come and gone and will conEinuc to do so^ I'hosc only can be 
considered to be so inubkicd who,, having cjtpericnccd the force of the 
sQuJ within thcmsclvcii will not cower before hryte-force, and %vitl not, 
on any aemunt, desire to use brule-force. Those only can be considered 
to have been so Imbued w'ho .ire tnietiseJy dissausfied with the present 
pitiahle condhion, having nilrcady drunk the cup of poison. 

"Jf there be nniy one such Indian^ he w^ill speak as above to the English 
aid the English will have to listen to him.'" [pp. 72-^74] 

Reader: This is a Drge order. When will all carry it out? 

Eiliior; You mnke a mistake. You and 1 have nothing to dn Avjth the 
other*. Let each do hLs dufj^ If 1 do my duty, that is, serve myseJf, I 
shall be able to serve crtlicrs. Before } leave yoii^ I wiU take the liberty 
of repeating- 

1. Real Jioine rule is self-rule or self-ci^ncrol, 

2. The way to it passive resistance; that is soubforcc or fove-fnree. 

3p In order to exert this force, S^vadcshi in cver^' sense is necctssarv- 

4. What we want to do should be done, not beausc we nhlect to the 
English or became w^e wmiii lu retahaie, bui became it is our duty to 
do so. Thus, supposing that the English remove the salMax, restore our 
money, give the highest posts to Indians^ withdraw the English tmops^ 
wc shall certainly not use their jnachjnc-mudc goods^ nor use the Eng- 
lish language, nor fiiany of their industries, Ii is ^vorih nming that these 
things are, in their nacunt, harmful; hcxicc wc do not want them. I biiaf 
no enmity towards the English but I do Eowvardi their dviiization. 

Ill my opimon, Iiavc used the term without tmekrstanding 

its ftaj significaiice, I have endeavored to explain it a* ] undersiaTid it, 
and my conscience testiiics that my life henceforth is dcdicaEcd to Its at¬ 
tainment, [p. 76] 
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Reply Tagore 

Rcfcrjriftg to tbt pc^tt M ^'the wruiner who was esquisstely iBalous of In¬ 
dia's honoTi Ciiodhi atlswcrcd Tagore's criticiEfns in hii w>eck]y magazine, 
India. lie justifiDJ his pragram of spinnings bofiiiiig Loncign cloth, and 
boymiiiiK Engliih education by an db>queisf appeal on behalf o£ tiie uatving 
mill tons with whom he had idcniihcd hiinxIL 

{From Gaiulhi, Young India^ 19/9-192^, pp. 670—^4] 

To a people famishing and idle, the nnly arccpiablc fcirm in whisrh Gfwl 
can dare appe-ar \i svark and promise o( food as i~h}d crcnicd man 

to work for his food, nind s;iid ihdt those who ale without work were 
thieves. Eiphiy percent of IndLi are otimpuliory thieves half ihe year. Is 
it any wonder If Intili lias hecome one vast prison? Hunger is the 
argument that is driving India lo the spinning vvhteL The call of the 
spinning wheel is the noblest of all Because it is the call nf love^ And 
bvc hSwiirif^ Hie spinning wheel will ”curh the mjnd'^ when the lime 
is s|>ent nti necessary physical labor can be s;nd to do We must think 
of millions w'ho anc today Ic^ than animals, who arc almost in a dying 
slate. The spinning wheel is the reviving draugbi for the mi 11 Ions of our 
dying countrymen and countryw'omen. *'VVhy ditjulJ 1 who h.ivc no 
need to w^ork for fcK>d, spin?” may be the question asked. Hccanse I am 
eating whar docs mat belong m me. I am living on the spoliation of my 
ctpunirymen. Trace rise course nf every pice* duii fmeb its svay into your 
iwkeu and you wHI realize ihc irurh of \vhjx 1 write. Snwd/ has rto 
meaning fi>r the millitids if they do not know how to employ rheir en¬ 
forced idleness. The atiainmcni of this Su^arSj is possible within a short 
time and it is sii ^Mjssihle only by the revival of the spinning ivhcdp 

1 do warn growihp I do warn sdf-decermination, J dn vvanl freedom, but 
1 w^anl all these for the soul. I doubt if the steel age is an advance u|ran 
the Him age. I am indiffereni. It is the cwlution of the soul to which 
the inrcllect and all our faculties have lo l>c ticvoic<|. I ha%^e nn diffi¬ 
culty in Imagining ihc possihliiLV of a man armored after the modern 
style making some lasting and new^ discovery for mankind but I have 
less difficulty m imagiiting the possibility of a man having nothing but 
a bit of rtint and a doil fur llghiing hii path or his rnaichSock ever sing^ 
iilg new hyimiE of praUe and delivering to an aching world a message 

' OQ«'>friurlh iJina. nf ime 4nfTi-<i|^ib i zup^. 
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of peace and gi>od will upon earth. A pics for the spinning i^'hccl is ii 
plea for recrj^iii2ing ilic dignity of labor. 

I claim tli;ii hi losing die spinning wheeJ we our left lung. We 

are dierefore sufeifiR from galloping consumption. The rcstoraiian of 
[he wheci arrests the progress of the fell disease. There are certain things 
whccli ail must do in all dimts. Tlieie are certain ihitigs whicii oU rnxist 
do in ecTuin dimes. The spinning wheel is the thing which all must 
turn in the Indian clime for ifje transition stage at any rate and t!ic 
vast majority must for all ume. 

Ii WM uur love of foreign dtith that rmsced the wheel from Us positlnti 
of dignity. Therefore I constder it a sin to wear foreign doth. 1 must 
ctrnfess dtai [ do not draw a sharp or any rlistinction between economics 
and ethics, Econoniics that hurt die moral well-being of an individual 
or a nailnn are immond ai^d ihcrcfure sinful. Thus the economics that 
[Permit one country to prey upon another are immoral. It is jinJu! to buy 
and use nrtitks made by sweated labor* It is sinful to eat .Ameticau 
ivhcai and kt my ndghbDj- the grain dealer starve for w-aiii of custom h 
S imilarly it; U linbil for me to wear ihe laicsi finery of Regent Street* 
w'hcti I know that if I hud but w'orn die things woven by ihe neighbor¬ 
ing Spinners and weavers, that would have clothed me. aAd fed and 
clothed them. On the ktKnvledge of my sin hursting uptin me, I must eon- 
Aigii the foreign garments \n the flames and thus purify myself„ and hence- 
fonh rest ^ontcfii with the rough khudi* made by my neighbors. On 
k[lowing dmt my ncighhcira may iint^ having given up the occupation, 
take kindly to dte spinning w^hccl. I must Lite it up myself and tiius make 
it |»<»ptibr. 

1 venture lo suggest to the Poet that the clothes 1 ask him to hum 
must be and are \\is. Jf they had to his knowledge belonged to the poor or 
the ill-cLidp lie would Jong ago have restr^red to the pcxir wliai wuj ihdrs. 
Jn burning wy foreign clothes I bum my shame. J must refuse to insult 
the naked by giving them ck^thes they do not need, insteiad of giving 
them work w'hich they sorely need. 1 w-dJ nnt commit ihe sift nf becom¬ 
ing their prron, but on learning that I had assUted in imfKPverishitig 
ihemp I wvHiid gi\i'e ihcra a privileged posiitcm and give them neither 
crumU nor cast off clothing, but the best uf my food and clodies and 
askicuuc mvsclt tviili ihciti in work, 

ckah. 
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Nor is the schcnie of noiic:oG[icfitEuji or Swadeshi an exclusive doctrine. 
My mfwJcsty has prevented me from deebring from rhe house top that 
ihr mcss,igc of iioniooopcratiudf nonviolence, dnd Ss^'adcshl, is a mcssigc 
to the world, li must Ml Hat, if ii does not Ltear fruit in the Kail wiicre it 
has been delivered. At the present moment India h:i^ nothing to share 
with the world save her degradntion, pauperism and plagyes. h Jl her 
uncieiii Shastras th.it wc should send to the world f Well they are printed 
in many editions, and an incrcdulouj and idolatmuf world refuses to look 
:it tl^crrt. because we* the heirs and cusiodiaiis, do not live them* Ikforc, 
therefore, 1 i:an think of sharing with the world, 1 must possess. Our 
iioncfic^pcration Is neithcf with the English nor witli the West. Our 
noncooperation is with the system the English hai^e esubhshech with 
the maten.i| civilization and its attendani greed and csploitation of the 
weak. Our nuncooperadon is a retirement within our^^lves. Our uoii- 
coai>cratiun is a refusal tu cooperate with the English admintscraK^rs on 
their own terms. We say to diem, “Come and co*perate widi us on our 
terms* and it will be w^ell lor us, for you and the world.'" We must refuse 
to Ik Bhed tiff our feet. A droivniog man cannot sas'c others, in order 
to be Et to save others^ we must try to save ourselves. IndLui natiuiialism 
IS fioc odusivc, nor aggrc^sivci nor destructive. It i$ health-giving, re¬ 
ligious. and therefore humanttanan.. India must learn U> live before she 
tan .lipirc to die for humanity. Hic mice which helplessly find them- 
selves between the cats icctli acquire no merit fiom their cnforctxl 
sacrihcc. 

True to his pcMfiical instinct the Poet lives for the morrow and w/mld 
have us du likewise. He presents to nur admiring gaze the beautiful 
picture of the birds early in the morning singing hymns of praise as 
they soar into the sky. ITirae birds had theur day's food and soared with 
tested wings in whose veins new blood had ilirtvti duting the previous 
nigh[. But ] have h.id the pain of watching birds svho fur want nf 
KTcngdi cotiid not be coaxed even into a Huiter of their wings. Tlie hu¬ 
man bird under the Indian sky gets up weaker than when he pretended 
to retire. For millions it is an ctcruii] vigtl or an ctemoJ trance, li is an 
indescribably painful siatc which ha.s to be ex|!crteiiL:cd to be reolizcrl I 
have found it impossible to soothe suffering patients with a song from 
Kabir. The hungry millions ask tar one poem—in vigor aung fotKi They 
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cannot be given it. They must earn k. And they cafi earn only by the 
sweat- of their brow, 

TAr^ttgA to God 

In bnnjjing to a clofic hi* cwccedLngly frank autobiography (which it A clasut 
of its kind). Glndhi gave a suceiEiet slaEcmcnt of his Cihico^religious beliefs. For 
him. Truth is God^ and (which in Gandhrs usage of the tci-m corre¬ 

sponds closely ro the Chrktian: concept of love) it the way to actues-c the tradi- 
tiona] Hindu ideal of '^God^reaiizaiionp^' 

[From Gandhi^ AK^olfiography^ pp. 6i^~i6J 

My uniform eKprriencc has convinced me that there is no other God than 
Trtiih, And if every page of dicie chapters diKi not proclaim to ihe 
reader dial the only means for the realization of Truth is ahimsa, I shall 
citem all my labor in writing these chapters in have been in vain. And, 
even though my efforts in thh behalf may prcjvc Imitiess, let the readers 
know that, the vehicle^ not the great phncJple, h at fault. After alJ^ haw- 
cver sincere my itrivings after ahimsO may have been* ihcv have i^iill 
been imperfect and inadequate. Tlic little fleeting glimpses* Therefore, that 
I have been able ui have of Truth can hardly convey an idea of die 
hidescribable luster of Truth, a miUiDn times more mtense than that of 
die sun we daily sec with our eyesn fn fact what I hiivc caught is only 
the faintest glimmer of that mighty effulgence. But this much 1 can say 
with assurance, as a fcstili of all my eipcramcnls, that a per feci vision of 
Truth can only follow a complete realization of ahim&j. 

To sec the universal and alJ-pcrvading Spirit of Truth face to bee 
one must be able to love the meanese of creation as tiiiieseJE And a man 
who aspires after that canm»t alTord to keep oui of any field of tife. That 
is why m) devotion to Tniili has drawn me into the field of ^lolitics; 
and I can say without the slightest hesimtion, and yet in all huitiiliLy, 
that those who my that leJigiun has nodiing to do with pxjlitics do not 
know svhat religion meins. 

Identification with everything that lives is impossible withnut kI£- 
purification; Vh^ithuut sctf-pufification the observaitce of the law of ahimsi 
must ronain an empty dreamj God can never be realized by one who is 
not pure of hean. Self-purification therefore must mean puri^cauon m 
all the walks of life. And purification being highly mfretious, purifica- 
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tiiin of oneself necessarily lends to the purificarion of onc*s surmuEidin|i5. 

Blit the pth of sclf-purjficntiori \s hnrd and steep. To attain to per- 
ten purity one has to ttccomc ahaolutcly jwsionTrec in ihnuy^ht, speech* 
and action; in rise ataove the opposing currents of love and hatred^ at- 
tnchmcnc and repulsion, 1 kno^v ihat 1 have not in me as yet that inple 
purity, in spite of constant ceaseless striving for it. That i^ why the 
"tvorld^s praise fails to move me, indeed [t very often stings me. To con¬ 
quer the subtle iMssfons seems ui me (o be harder far thin the physical 
conquest of the world by the force of arms. Ever since my return to 
Inciin 1 have had experiences of the dormant passions lyio^ hidden within 
me. The kfujivledge of them Juis made me feel liumUiaicd though not 
defeated. The cx^Jcrieiico and experiments have sustained me ifuJ given 
me a great joy. Bur I know^ that I has^e sulf before me a difBcuk path 
to traverse, I must reduce myself to zero. So long as a man docjt not ol 
his oivn free will put himself last among hk fellow creatutesp Lherc h 
no silvation for him. Aliimsa i$ the farthest limit of humility, 

In bidding farewcU to the reader^ for the time betng at any rate, 1 
aik him to join with me in prayer to the Cjod of Truth that He may 
grant me the boon of ahimsa in mind, word, itsd dm!. 

Hlndu-Mnslim Uitky 

Thr foliow^irtg passages fmm a miemrni issued shortly before a itteeting in 
with Muslim League leader finnah ^how CjlEitihi'i deep longing to 
establish concord bctw'ccn tiindua and Muslimi, By the very rtauire of Islam* 
hovi-ever, Indian Muslims were unable ro redprodte Jus readiness to Include 
the best ol their religion in his. 

fTrom (Jindhi, Coffluiirrtaf Umly^ pp. l 

My Hiridujim ia nor sectariai]. It includes ail ihut 1 knmv tn be best in 
Ulam, Christianity^ Buddhism^ and Zoroastrianism* 1 approach [K^Utics 
as. everything else in a religious spirit. Truth is my religion and uhunsa 
b the only way of its realization. I have tejmed once and for ah the 
doctrine of the sw^ortL The secret stahbinga of innocent person^ and the 
speeches I read in the pjfwrs, arc hacdly the thing leading to peace or an 
hoAorahlc settlement. 

Again f am not approaching the forthcoming intcrvjc%v in any repre¬ 
sentative capadiy. I have purpo^Jy divested myself of any such. If there 
arc to be any formal ncgotiauon^, they WiU be between the President of 
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lilt Cougrc^s anti the Prtsadcjsi of the Muslim Loignc^ I as a lifelnng 
\%TFrkcr w ibe cause of Hindu-Muslim unity^ tc kis been my passion trom 
early youth. I count some of the nobler of Muslims as my Friendsn ^ ^ * 

I may noi leave a single stunc unturned m achieve Hindu-Mu^lim 
unity. God fuliUk Himself in arrange ways. He may* in a manner least 
known to us, both fulfill Himself through the interview .lod njwji a way 
to an htioorabJc understanding bciwocn the two communiiics. li k in 
ihai \mpc thitl I am lix>kiiig foi^ard to the fonlicoming talk. We are 
friends, not si rangers. It does nor matter to me that we see things from 
di tie rent angles of vision. I ask the public not to attach any ejiaggeratod 
importanEX oj the interview, lJut I ask ail lovers of communal peace 
to pray ihai the God of truth b^nd love may give lis both the right spirk 
and tlic right word and use us for the good of the dumb mill ions of 
India. 

TAf Message of Asia 

Address big (be [ntcr-Aska ReLuiam Confertitcc convened at Delhi in Afhlt 
Gandhi reiterated ihc belici of many Indian ioLellectuai$ iltai ull Asif 
shared their Lmdiitonal concern for religious and si^intuaJi values- 
[Fmoi Gandhi, Commuml Umiy^pp, 579-8*1 

Wlijt I warn you u> understand is ihc of Asb. It is aat to be 

learnt through WcHern spectacles or by imieating the atom bomb. If 
you want tp give a message to the West* it must be die message of bvc 
and the message of truth. I do not want merely to ap|^l to your head. 
1 vvaiu m capture your heart. 

In this age of democracy, in this age of jiw^akcning of the poorest of 
the ptxir* you can redeJiv^r this message with the greatest emphask. 
You will complete the conquest of the West iii>T through vengeance !w- 
iiauic you have been evploited^ but with real understanding. 1 .im san¬ 
guine if all of you put your hearts together—not merely heads—to un¬ 
derstand the secret of the mcss^ige Lhese wise men * of the East have 
kli to uj. and if we really become worthy of that gre^u message, the 
conquest of the West will be oompleied. This conquest sviil be loved by 
the West itsclh 

*Tle fUt-viofUiljf mcnEwned Zaroaittf, MlJlalnrrml^ 

AAlJ RdJtlA. 
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Tlie West is today pidnj^ for tvisdom. li h dc^p^iirtiig of a ttiiihipUca- 
tion of aiom bombs, because dtom bombs irte:in uLicr cicsrmcijon not 
merely of ihe West but of the ^vholc worlds ds if the prophecy of the 
Bible Li geimg to be fulfiJlrd and there it to be it perfect deluge* It i< 
up to you to tell the world of its wickedness and sin—thiit is the heritage 
yatir teachers and my teachers have taught Asia. 



CHAPTER XXVU 

PAKISTAN: ITS FOUNDING 
AND FUTURE 


when Iqb^I told the All India Muslim League in Dccembcf^ that 
he hoped to see the MusUm area* of die subconunent become a separate 
Slate, it wai not the first time thJi idea had been pni furivjrtl E^irlier 
the famous pan-Ulamtst ihinkcft SaLnd Jamahu'd-din al-Afghiim 
(iS38/39“i^5g7) had wntten that the destiny of the Muslims of Ccniral 
Asia Wiis to form si slate whh Afghanistan and the Muslim ma;orny area 
in nnnhtvcslern India, Some kind of sepration from the other areas of 
India and autonnmuus jmegratidn into a single ctnily wsts also advo¬ 
cated by several other contemporary thinkers. An Indian Muslim siu- 
dent at C!amhridge, Chaudhari Rah mat A[l+ Domed the word Paktstan, 
by taking the P tram Punjab^ A Emm Afghania (by which name he 
preferred to call the North-Western Fromicr Province)^ K from Kash¬ 
mir, S from Sind. :ind Tan from Baluchistan. The / between X and S 
does not oaur if the name Paklsuin ii wrinen m Urdu, Tlic synthetk 
name also has a meaning—the Lmd of the Pure. 

Kahmat Ali had had no poliucal experience* He expressed his Ideal with 
greater fervor and enthusiasm than practicai reasoning* In the propaga- 
lion of the idea of Pakistan, however, the part played by Itim should not 
be underestimated. Gradually the majority of Indian Muslim lUKlcnts 
studying in Great Britain came to subscHlie to his idenL This was no 
mean achicremcnu as they re|)feseined the future leadcrihip of the 
Indt^Muslim inieiligentsja. Mureswer, he had m wean liiein away from 
Cr^mmunism^ whih:h was then quite fashiDJLifale among the students. 
His deep induence upon them was soon shown in tbeir personal livcSt 
when they withdretv from the fnv^ditfts of undergraduate life anti be¬ 
came sincere and pracikirig Muslims* S<^ great was their cntliudasm that 
stjinetime^ lu get a fnariifcsto priured or a note inserted in .1 newspaper 
they would gu without lunch for weeks ro save the necessary money* 
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Rahma( All issued his first manifesto In 1933- Ai that tifiw his idea* 
Welt dismissed with eciiiicmpt bjf praciiiCiil iJuliticiiiiis as vhe wild mtisings 
dI an irresponsible sfudcnt. But by the end of 1957* idea i>f a separate 
Musilm state had begun to spread wiili such rapidity that the |K>ltticiaiis 
themselves were n'lstcmishcd, Ln lottii the All-India Muslim Licague in it* 
Lahore scssimi demanded ih.i! Muslim majority areas lying in con¬ 
tiguity shouict become sovereign states. This idea won at Icasi partial 
acceplaacc in the Cnpps proposals of By 1947 Pakistan itself had 
been achieved, Rahmai All died in disappointed because the Muv 
lim League had accei>tcd a much smaller Pakistan than he had envisaged. 
Nevenhekis, few odicr university students have lived to see a dream of 
such magnitude *0 subsiantialiy realized in so short a time. 

R.^HMAT All 

Sopertigfi tn Homeland or Snb-Nati&ns 

in HitidooUndf? 

I From Uahnut AJi, India > ■ • ■ pp. J-5I 
Naiions of Dinla: * 

It is lime to realize that we, ihe non-Indian nation*, who comprise the 
Muslimv Dravidians, AkhofUs [the utitoiicbali|e*[,* Christians, Slkb*. 
Buddhs," and ParsU, arc, and ever have been, the victims uf "the Myth of 
Indianism,'’ Th,it is the mylh which K.t:hes that India is, "the country of 
India." i.G„ tht cjcUtsivc domain of Caste Hindooism and Casic Mindoos; 
and which ha* been built up by the Caste Hindoos buttressed by the 
British, and. tlianks to our own folly, believed by die world. 

JAiT RECOWJ OF TJIE MVTH 

False in its origin and foul in It* teaching*, ibis myth, from Its very be¬ 
ginning, has wrought havoc and ruin tir the cause of human frmlom in 
the world. Throughout the ages it h.is com promised the sun its of Asia, 

* [ftulii Oinkd U tn <fi IcuItB R4h^1U|^ AH an tha hrjbvC Jiw 

’'truth, Thwi Nima n tht U teli4;bnifc >vhJe lnfl:M h iht knd iil the 

^llat nd Wtttd b iii»nliij; ''witmichJlblt.'* Rihmilt Atr dec wnfkl ifiSi 

AklKhTEj—bj itrctchand Arabic it ikunn?! ntartn: a^Aan irdt, Afiibit hif 

htynd.^ 

*T7i« SJfiJii “wtud fur BudiihsBt*, 
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djitoncd the liistar^^ of Diniii. and degraded our people* who have had 
the mUftirtujie in Uve and is die in ks sphere of dominaiiun. 

Indeed, such is it* evil spirit thav though left iiiipfjcd of every excuse 
for its mlschievotu aciivity since 7tt, yet. thr^ughrmt the Ust dilrteeii 
centuries of iu vcifuCp it Has mentally enslaved and scMiiaily enchained, 
iwtiunaJly ^^mliHiriiized * and lemtorially disinlitritcd us all. Not only 
ihni. It has frustroLcd our spitittial missinns Euid |>ervcned rmr civilisa¬ 
tions, caged us in India, and iinidc India herself a country of doom for 
•id_t|)(< Iiiduin as well n* the noii-Iiictian nationSi 

tK^NT KOU. or THE MVTti 

Nor has \t sropjjed there. On the conirnry* thank* to it* priests and 
^larasiies, it lu* remained as active as ever and is now busily engaged in 
sahcrtaging the revival and recognition of us all ns nations. 

That is the cyclical fole which it is playing .11 present through Its first 
believers, the Caste HiiKbi^s> and its latest benefidaric*. the Britbb im- 
prialisLS, who, in spite of their other differences, are ersoperatinp with 
one antiihcr to ononis it onesv and to preach its fatal cuk suith a view^ 
to perpetuating its 5 t^allglc-lK^ld on u* nil in the ccintincnt of Dinin. 

Why are they doing that? 

The Caste Hitidoos nho are mdre flirnierons than all our nations 
rtmbintd, are doing it became in them the existence ri the myth gives 
an opponunity first of keeping u.v mixed ^vlih Lhctnselve*, then of dis- 
integraiing uv ns nations, and finally of abstxrbing us imo their Indian 
nation. The British arc doing it because to ihem* as an imperial power, 
the existence of The myth give* an opijnrtuniiy first of keeping m and 
the Caste Hindoo* intermingled, ihcn of esploiung our cotillict. result!Eig 
from that intermingling, to strengthen their hold on India, and finally of 
jusiifying before the worlds by citing the record of that confUa, their 
impcfial rule over all ihc njitbns in India. 

So tt is EO manualn ihcir respective positions of suhlordship and over- 
lordship that both the Caxte Hindoos and the British imperblists are 
hymning ihe tnyih and hypnotising us—the non-Indian nations—into 
acccpiing its teaching* and, thereby, cnmmitiing national self-immcjla- 
tion and *uhmttimg 10 the lndi>Briush Condominium. 

To rationalize-^imd to realize—their aims, they are using two main 
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argumenti. First, that Lht uniLy of “the counlry of [ndia” as rcK> natural 
t(i permit uE iu partition into scjm^ic humelandi for sill the ItidJan and 
ihc non-Indian rmtiotis. Secondly* thiH the constituiiuiiiil principle uf 
“one £oiinin\ one nation"* is so decisive as to reduce even one hundred 
and ten million Muslims, sixty million Akhoots. forty miltjun Dravidians, 
seven millitm Christiam, and six millbn Sikhs, lo die pc^sition of mere 
su!>nanon5 and satellites of the Indian nation, and thereby to disqualify 
each one of us from cbnniiig the status of disdnci sovereign nmiofis in 
ijur own homelands, i.c„ the areas to which sve are individually eniiitcd 
in pRiponitm ro our population in tlie *"couiitry of IndLn" 

U IS obvious that both these arguments are pure cant and tnsubtry. 
For the assumpLion of the unity of the so-called “councfy of India" is con^ 
tradicicd by the taoi of its geography ami history; and the application to 
Its case of the ponstitULbiial principle of “one eounny, one llilioii"* is 
disputed by all the canons of iaiemallonal bw, 

MitiiiT WJTU iifirnoii 

The truth is tliat* in ihcir heart of hearts^ both the British impcrialisis 
and the Caste Hindoos know this. Yet, in utter disr^rd of that ktiow-U 
edge, dicy assume the unity of India, invoke the principle of "one 
eouniryt one naiion/’ and enforce both—the myihicjl tiniiy and the con¬ 
stitutional principle. 

Whnt docs all this mean? 

U means might with method; m other words, a firm stand by the 
Ariglo-HiiidtAi Entente for their osvn present and future purposes; and 
a final warning to us, the non-Indian nations, that, in the iiiime of the 
myth, they w'onh let lls be sovereign nations iei separate homelands ui 
the eoitiinefit of DlnLi, but will hold us down as the suh-nntions and 
SiUdhtes of the Indb aarioti in 'The country' of India/' 

OUR CMCUCt; MYtH-aEsTitUCTlOK oi lES-F-nEmiucnQN 

False but final, that is their position. What k our^? U can only be 
summed up as a choice between life and. death; that k to say, bct%vecn 
myth destruction and sdf-dntructicinp For it b suii-c Jear xhni if we iln 
ncK destroy the nj>^h, the myih will certainly destroy us. 

It is, ihercfore, time for u$ all to realize the fate fulness of oiir position, 
and, in that rcalizatiun. make ouj- choice. 
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As wt do that* we must mi:icmbcr thai^ for one of us, every ihin|r 
is at stakef and that, to everythingn this is our last and our best 

opponuiuty. For now, as never before^ the myth U not only discredited 
but aLw damr>cd^ and Its supponers, though matcrblly powerful^ are 
morally powerless. They are aware lw>th of the weakness of tlicir case 
and of the streiigih of ours. So^ if now we all challenge the myth and 
give it a smashing blow. It will dte a deierved dtadi, and we shall all 
he free, fiui If we dllly'dally and miss this opportuniLy, die IridO'Bniish 
Eiiientc svlU reimiKJsc it u|Kjii us m all its tyranny % In that case» cvery^ 
thing wiJ] be tost, and we shall all be the slaves of the Indian nation,. 
^Krhaps fur cemurirs, perhaps forever, , , , 

THE WlUn^^G ON TFIE WALL 

Let them [the other minority odmmunities] make no mistake about 
it. Ln die ctmiitry of IndLa—as for the Muslims^ so Eor them'—iiie fate of 
national sulxirdinaEton is jjirsapablrH They cannot dodge Jl; they cannot 
defy its ihcy catinot defeat it* The reason U that, even if they achiev'c 
the recognition of their distinct nahoiihoods in the country of India, they 
am never be sovereign nations in separate homebndi. On the contrary, 
they will ever be the sub-nations and satellites of the Indian tiatmn in+ at 
best, the renamed regions of India—which is, and e%xr will be. anothci' 
name tor the Hindoo lands. 


MUHAMMAD ALl IINNAH AND THE 
FOUNDING OF PAKISTAN 

The founder nf Pakirtan, Muhsmmad All Jinnah, was fafjrn at Kamehi 
in the j-xar 1876, His father was □ mcrchani of nK>dcsE means, ycr affluent 
enough to send his son to England for training as a barrister- The 
house wlicre Muliammad Alt Jtmuh was bam* anti which is now main¬ 
tained as a museum by the govcfiimciiL of Pakistan, evinces middle- 
class re*|iectjhility w^ithuut much comfort or any trace of luxury. In Eng-^ 
land Jinniili was attracted by the potidea] views of the British bberaJs 
and he saw an Indian Farsi. Dadabhai Naoroji, elected to the British 
Parliament from Central Finsbury^ rcflecung the growing strength of 
British liberalism. 
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Shonly after returning to India in 18961 Jinniih moved to ikimbay^ 
whkh* being a much larger city, promised greater oppciriiiiiities to the 
yrmng birriuer, TJic first three yeaji svcic years of grim struggle, afitr 
which I lie tide began to turn* Tlimiigh hii ability» integrity^ and bard 
work, Jinnah Likimaiely found himself one of the besi-kar>%vii lawyers 
in the subcuEiLLEient. He had devoted himself to his profession to tlie 
esfclusion of other iiucfcsls; hut having made his mark niid ensured his 
hrumcial iiulcpendcjice^ ItitrLlh's ihoiights lurrted in die direct ion of 
poEiticSir His earlier conmas ivUh British liberalism I lad created an in¬ 
terest ill public alTairs wdiich now asserted itselL We joined the Tntitan 
National Cfmgrcss and ^imulLineoiisEy toi^k up 4 scercEaryship to 
DadabhJli Naornp^ through which he served his apprenticeship in In¬ 
dian polides. In the E^ombay Muslim constituency elected him to 
the impefial Ltgislatis'c Council of the government of India, where his 
abihty and independence soon svon him rccugnltioEi. He came into enn- 
taet with the able MurPlha leader, C^okhale, and a warm friendship 
grew^ up Ext ween the two men- In GokhaJe ht foiuid the kind of Hindu 
ptriot who, he thought, had die same approach to Indian politics as 
himself; Cokhalc* for hh pail, cfansidcfetl Jinnuh tti he a iHHeniial \mi- 
bassadivr of Hindu-Muslim unity# 

(n 1913, W'hsie the tw^o Friends were in Englaiu! for a holiday^ Jinuah 
was persiuded by Mulianimad Alh editor oE the Camradt, to inhi the 
Mushm League. He did this on the assurance ilui the aims of the League 
were iKiw similar to those of the Congress^ and ihac bis rncctihcr£hi|> in 
the League would not imply disloyalty to ^'the larger nauunaj atusc to 
which his life wai dcdicstcd.'* A few months latcj- he led a delcg^iion 
m England tn put the views of tiie Indian National Congress regarding 
the Council of India Hill before the Secretary of State for India. Con- 
sidcradoji of the hill w.is postponcf], hosvevcf^ because ihe First World 
War broke out in August, 1914. Still Jinnah continued lo w^>rk for a 
Hindu^Musltm unik-rstandiiig and htciughf abnut the Lucknow Paci be¬ 
tween the Congress and the League id 1916. by which the Congress ac¬ 
cepted the principle of sejsarjite electorates for the Mushms. In *917 
Muniagu. the Secretary of Stale fur tndia, went id the subcontinent to 
assess the siiuaijon regarding a further installment of self-rLile. His de¬ 
scription of linnih is intcresung: 

They were folWed by linnih, young, perfectly mannered, impressive looking, 
armed to the teeth with dialeciies. , ► ^ I ivas rather iired and T lunked htm- 
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ineil to with him, aiici was tkJ i^p into kn^ats. pmitlih k a 

very ckver mniik aotl it of cutifsCf u oiilTa^ lhat ^uch <1 mjin ihuuld have 
no chnnh:e of runrtiojj the alFairl^ of iik t^wii country** 

The end oi ihc Firsi Wo-rld War saw the rise of Grind hi as the leader 
df ihe nutidtial mnvcniciit, Jinn^hk however, had riu use for the new 
techniques tif civil disobedience and tirtnc4K»peratiim; nor had he much 
liking for the Khiliifat Movetneiu. This movement TcHeeced* indeed, 
a rumanticism in pohiics upon which the Mosliins had fed ^U3 long that 
they had lost a seme uf realities, Tlicir attitude towards pcdiiical problems 
tvLEs seldom based upon a clear appreciation of all the factors involved. 
The unrealistic aims of ihh movement, the unqualiHed acceptance of 
Girndin's Itadcrihip, the confidence thai withdrawal uf the Bridsh would 
aiiiomaiically ioIst the HiiiduMusliiri prohlem. and unhutiiided faith 
in the ftillingncsi and ptiwcr of the t!ongTcs3 Jdindu leaders to settle 
Idifidu-Mustim dilTcrepiccs were all iii3nifcstpti<>ns of this romanucisms 
When the %\Kli waa broken by thr inauguratitm r»f the Shuddhi and 
^iingathan Movenicntu and the unwillingness nr Snahility of the Congress 
Hindu leaders to curb such cxifcmtsm, the Muslims' disap [Khii it mem was 
extreme. Espcciatly after the deal It of Mulmmmad .\li in lyjo ii was felt 
that new [KdicJca mil new kaiknhip were needed. 

Nevertheless^ Jinnah's cmeqi^cnce as the leader contd not has^e been 
foretold at that time, since he had none of the qualities the Muslims 
had been accustomed to look for in a leader, liaoiih was a realist who 
never permitted lus vision to be olssciured by emotionalism. Thrmgh an 
ardent ivluslim^ he did not svear bis teligion in his buttotiholc, whereas 
the Muslim masses were steeped in sent[mciitnlism and religiosity* 
Jtnnib was arUtocratic hy tern pet ament and Western in outlook; the 
masses distrustctl U'cstrrnis^.ed leaders who lived in a ivryte so dillcrenl 
fn.>m theif own* He was a itaxesman and a true leader who spike dimply 
and to the point; the masses wanted a demagogue. Jinnllh dad not oiler 
a ready-made solution to the problems confroiiting his pcciple. He w^as 
a cautious man and given to feeling his ground befune laying a word, to 
w^cighing the picra aisd cons uf a fxjliey licfore recommeiiding it to any¬ 
one. ITie only quidttics in him which could be appreciated at first sight 
were his independence^ cout.ige* intjcgnty, ability, anil pcrses'er,mce. 
Moreover, hit strict sense of dL&viplinCf which reconciled him to the toss 

■ EJwifl S Mt»nTjr?u, Air Imiiiifr Diiity, |^, 57 i 
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af polilkally^ imponant allies rather thiiii tpkrat* indiscipline, did fioih' 
ing to enhance his popubrity* 

Sail Jinnah could ste thai the Muslims nmlcd policies which w^duIJ 
safeguard their ptrsitinn. His faith in the old libcr.il leaders of Indian 
nationaljsm was yielding tu doubt fiver the newer forces w^hich liad 
made iheir appearance. The older liberal leaders had been able to keep 
die ideals of nationalism clearly dehiied; now mass fceUiigi were so 
aroused that agrcemeni on w-clPdcruiDtl aims would be imiiosiible. in 
the beginning Jinnah worked tirelessly co forge some agreemcni tviih 
the Congress, There still seemed srjcnc hope of re-establishing a mfjt/ui 
jf ;hc Muslim posidon were sulhcEcntly undersiijiod hy the Con¬ 
gress. Thb hope dccliiicd, hrawever, when die Congresi in ihc 19^7 elec- 
ticiiis was able to win so overwhelmingly in provinces pfsssessing Hindu 
majorities that it did not need, tlie support uf any other community to 
form a government. The Congress decided to form c^tdiiaively Congress 
ministries. Legally the pysition taken by the Congress was unassailable; 
but to the Muslims it indjeated that the Congress w^ould care little for 
their cooperation in the hour pf its final triumph. Inevitably die iivo 
commimiiies began to act upon their decp-rofHcd instincts and niuve 
itWAy from each other. The search for safeguards and formulas proved 
vaiii and the emntinns ot the two peoples asserted them-sclves with such 
fiorcc ihat ail were helpless in their grip^ 

Jinnah had wanted ui be the architect of Hindu ^Muslim unity. With 
hu usual persevcratKC, he continued his pursuit of this aim until it be^ 
came dear that sudi clloris were dooined to £aiL In the fall of 1939 he 
told a scELjJJ dclcgailnn of Musi tin siudetus from Cambridge, whu were 
advocates of Pakistan^ ""1 om gating more and more convinced that you 
are right in spite of myself." Yet once he became convinced, no obstacle 
could stand in his way. The MiuJim masses of India gave him Such sup- 
pjri and loyalty us they Itad given no one before in tlicir histotyv uc- 
claiming him iis their Qaid i-azam™^the supreme leader/* Under his 
command they marched forw^ard (o establish Pakistan .is a fact—a couti' 
try vvith a pcKpuIaiion of more than scvciuy-six milliun people, which liad 
been tlismisicd le&i than two decades before as u fanla^iy unworthy of 
consideration* 

In 1949, when the cortege of Ills funeral emerged from the gates of hss 
pabiXr hundreds of thousands of people w 4 io lud been waiting, grkt 
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stricken^ shautpd ^pontuncoki^ly in imbon; ^irnlaA 

''Long live our suprerme Leader!'* Today, loo^ ^ grateful people still lionori 
him Ji£ the father iif their natioii. 

MUH4M\f^D A Li f INN Ah 

An Inrerni^ittoml Probtem 

The scieclion ij taken Trofn JitinSK'^ presidenria! address to the Musi tin League 
session at Lahore in Marche 1940^ ^hich marked the adoption by the Lcagoe 
pf the prioriple oi a separate Muslim state. 

[FrEjni finii5h+ Sfere Acs ami WntingSt. 174-Sol 

Ttxc British govcrnmeui and Parliairtcni, and more i&a the British na¬ 
tion, have been for maity decades past brought up and nurtured with 
settled jmttons al>oiii India'^s future^ hwd on deveU^pmeiiti in their uwn 
amurry which Tm buiit up the British constitution functioning now 
through the Houses of Barliamcnt and the system of cabinet. Thdr con¬ 
cept of party government functioning on pplitical planes Itas ixcome the 
ideal with them as the best form of guvernmenT for every couiutyp and 
the one-sided and [Kj%s'crfut propaganda^ which naturally appeals to the 
British, has led them iniu a serious blunderp 111 prcxludng the oonstiitu- 
lion envisaged in the Government of India Act of 1935. We And dm 
the most leading statesmen of Great Brit aim saturated with these nDdmiM^ 
have in their pronoumremenis seriously asserted and expressed a hope that 
the passage of time tviJJ hamioni^e die inconsistent elements of India. 

A leijtding inumal. like the London. Tirirer^ commenting on the Gtxv- 
ernment of India Act of 1935* "Undoubtedly the diUcrenccs be¬ 

tween the Hindus and MuElipift arc not of religion in the strict sense 
of the word but also of law- and culture^ that they may be said, indeed, 
to reprcieni two entirely djstjnci and separate dvih^uons. However, in 
the course of time, the superstition will die out and India will be molded 
into a single nation."' So, according to the London Ttntn, the only diL 
Acuities ace supersiii'tcns. These tundamciital and deep-rooted differences^ 
spiritual, economic, ciilitiral, sociaL and poliiicah have been euphemized 
a$ mere *'supersTiiJOns.'^ But surely k 1$ a dagrant disregard of the past 
history of the subconiincut of India as xvcll as the tundamental hlajuic 
concepuon of society vb-a-vis that of Hinduism to charactcrjze diem 3f 
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nationalUics, which arc a$ divergeJit today as ever, cannot al any time be 
specieJ to transform ihcmscivcs into one nation merely by mcon^ of 
subjecting them to a democratk cDnstiiutiuti and holditig them forcibly 
together by ujiiiatural and arribcial meihod^ ol British pirlianientnry 
statute, Wkit the unitary government of India for one hundrcil (ihy 
years had failed to achieve cannni be realized by chc im^x^sitfon of a 
central federal goverumem- It is inainceivahlc that the fiat or the wnt 
of a government S4J constkutrd can ever command a willing .md loyal 
obedience throiighout the sobcnniEncm by various nationalities except 
by means of armed force behind Jt. 

Tile problem in India is not of an tntcrcommunal character but mani¬ 
festly of an Inicmsiiioiu! onc^ and U mtist lie tmated as such, S(i king 
as this basic and fundamental truth is not rcalizedi any constitution 
that may be built will result in disaster and svill prove destructive and 
harmful nni only to ilie Mussalmans but to the British and Hindus 
also. If the British govcmmcfii arc rciilly in earnest and sttKcre in secure 
]the| peace and happin™ i>f the peuptc of this sulMToniinem, the only 
course open to us all is to allow the major nations separate homelands 
by dividing India intti '"auttiaomous national states" There is m> reason 
why ihcsc states should lie antagonistk to Etch other* On the other hand* 
the rivalry and the natural destre and efforts on the \nn of oite to domt- 
ante the social order and cstahlish [xiUticaT supremacy over the uihcr in 
the goveriiinent of the oauniry will disajvpcnr. ti will lead mure towards 
natural I gfiod will by inicrnaiionai pacts between them* and they can 
lls^c ill complete harmony with their neighbors. This will lead further 
to a Iricndly settlement aB die more easily with regard to minorities hy 
reciprocal .irningejnenU arid ailiiistmejiti between Musltm India and 
Hindu Indio^ which will far more adequately and efleciivdy safeguard 
the rights and interests of Muslims and various other tniiiorities. 

It 11 extremely difBcoIt to appreciate xvhy our Hindu friends fall to 
understand the real n^iiurc of hlitm and Hinduism. They are not re¬ 
ligions in the ftrict of the wnril, but are, in fact^ diflerenr and 

distinct social orders, and it is a dream that the Hindus and Mudims 
can ever evolve a common natir^nalitv, and this mi^coiKtption of one 
Indian nation has g^mc far hcyntid ihe limits and is the cause of most oJ 
your troubles and will lead India to desmiction if we fail to revise our 
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rK^tiotis in time. The Hindus and Mui^Iims bdong t<? twn different re¬ 
ligious philcsophicj:, social custnins, liternttire^. TUny neither i tiler marry 
Eior mtcrdinr together and, indeed, they two dilTcreni dvLlj^^ 

lions vvtuch arc based mniinly ojt ctniflicting itkus tind oiiiccpiinns. Their 
asficcts on life and of life arc differrent. Ft is quite dear iFiat Hindus and 
Mussalniarw derive iFicir inspimuun Lmm dilTcrcnt ^uirccs of history* They 
liave dilTereni tpk^ differcuE hertjcs, and diflcrcnt epls<idc&. Very often 
the hero of tsne is a foe of the other and* likewise^ ilieir viciorics and de¬ 
feats overlap- To yoke togethci two such nacions under a single slate, 
one M a fiumerlcal minority and the oiher aa ;i raiijority„ must Jead lo 
growing disconteni and final destruaion of any kabrie that in4i.y be so 
built up for the government n£ sud) a stale. 

History has presented to us many examples, such as the union of 
Great Hritain and Irdand, Czechoslovakia^ and PoLind, History Inis also 
shown UA many geographiol trneis* much smaller thun the sulKontinent 
of India^ whidi othciwisc might have been called one countryT but which 
have Ixrcn divided imo ,is many states as there are nations inhabiting 
them. fThej Balkan Peninsula comprises as many as seven or eight sov¬ 
ereign tiatcs, Ukdviw, the Portuguese and the Sp^inish stand divided in 
the Iberian Peninsula. Whereas under the plea «£ the uniiy of India and 
one naticFn* which docs not exist* it is scnight to pursue liere die line of 
one central governmtni* we know that tJic histnry of the hu twelve 
hundred years has failed ici aclueve unity and has witnessed, duKng the 
ages* India ajw^ays divided into flindu India and Muslim India. The 
present artificial unity of India datci hack only to tlw BritisJi comjucsi and 
is m^uniamcd by the British bayonet^ hut term illation of the British 
regime* which U implick in ihc recent dcclaration of His Majesty 3 gov. 
crnmciu, wiU be the herald of the entire break-up with worse disaster 
ih.in has e^-er taken place during the List one tliomand ye.ifi under 
Mtislims. Surely Uml is not the legacy which Britain would iKx^ueath 
10 Indiii after one hundred fifty years of her mlc;, nor would Hindu 
and Muslim India risk such a sure catastrophe. 

Muslim ftidia cannot accept any cunAtiiiujon which must jiccesiarily 
result In a Hindu majority government, Hindus and Muslims brought 
ingcthcr under a democratic system forced upon the irtinoriucs can o^y 
mean Hindu tij [rule|. Democracy of the kind with which the Congress 
High Command is enamored tvould mem the complrte destrucTtioit of 
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what IS itiOM precious in Islam. We hjve had ample experience of the 
working oi the provincial oDnstitutions during the last two and a half 
ycari and any repetition of such a government must lead to civil war 
and raising of private armies at recommended by Mr. Cj-indht to [ihc] 
Hindus of Sukkitr when he said tkit they must defend themselves 
vJuIcntly or non violently^ blow for blow^ and if they could not^ they 
must cmigraiep 

Mussulmans are not a minority as it is commonly knowm and understood. 
One has only got to look rrpund. Even today» according xo the British 
mnp of India, four out of eleven provinces^ where the Muslims dominate 
more or less^ arc fujictioniiig notwithstanding the decision uf die Hindu 
Congress High Command to noncooperaic and prepare for civil dis¬ 
obedience. Mussalmans ate a nation according to any definition of a na- 
liniip and they must have their homelands,, their tenitciry, and their 
»ate. W^e wiish to live in peace and bamtony witli cHir iieighhars .is a 
free and Independent people. We w^ish our people to develop to the fullest 
our spiniajah cuhurnL ccononiic. sociah and political life m n way that we 
think best and in coctsouancc with utir own ideals and according to the 
genius of our penpic. Honesty demands and the vital imerests of milliods 
of uuf pecpplc impose a sacred duty upon us to fmd an hnou cable and 
peaceful solution^ w^hich svouM be just and fair to all. But at the some 
time we otnnnt l>e moved or divened from our purpose and objeciive 
by threats or intimtdaEkins. We mii^st be prepared to face all ciif&ciiliies 
and coruci,]uencc5^ make all the sacririces that may be required of us to 
achieve the goal W'e have set in frunt of us. 

The Aims of 

These excerpts from finnlh^s speeches, made after the adoption by the Muslim 
League of the principle of a separate siaie, suggeiT the type of potitical program 
he hoped the Muslims would pursue, Dopite his opposition to inajority rule by 
the Hindus ot'tr ^fuslitn$, he hoped the bttei wouid adopt for themselves ihe 
ideals of liberal and social demoCTacy. 

IFrooi {Lcuiih, S&me Wntifrgt, L 560-6^] 

The progress tbni Mussulmans, as a nation, have made, during these 
three yearsj is a remarkable faa. Never before in ihe history of the world 
lias a nation ralliet! around a common pEatfonn and a common ideal in 
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Audi 3 shcisl time as the Mmlinis hjve done in liiis subcdmiticnt. 
Never before has a [taLton, mistaJJed □ miixorityT assened itself so quickly■ 
and so elfecEively. Never before has the mental outlook of a Finiion been 
unified so suddenly. Never before has the solidaniy of millions ni popula¬ 
tion been established and dcmoiwirated in to limiied a time ynd under 
such peculiar circumstances as are prevaleiii in India, Three years ago 
Pakistan tvas a resoluMon. Today k is an amde of faiih^ 3 matter of 
life and dciith with Muslim India. , , , 

We have orated a srjlidiirity nf opinioii, 4 union of mind and ihoughtn 
Let Us concentrate on ihe upHfi of utir I'jcopJc for ihcir educational politi¬ 
cal. economic^ social and moral wcll-bciii^. Let us cwpcratc with and 
give all lidp to our leaders lo work for our cnUectiuc good. Let u* make 
our orgauizatrim stronger .iivtl pui it an a thoroughj lyj cfEcient footing. 
In all this, the final sanction and censure rests with and upon the verdict 
of our people. We. the Muslims, must rcty miimly upon our own in^ 
hcrent qualiues^ our own natural prxctidalkies^ our nwn inicrruil solb 
darity md our own united will to face the future. 

I furticiilarly appeal to our mtcIJigenLsia and Muslim students to come 
forward and rise to the occasinu. Train yourselves^ equip yourselves for 
die uisk ihai lies before ui^ The final victory depends nptm you and i$ 
Within Our grasp. You have performed W'oiidcrs in the past. You arc still 
capable of repeating the history. You arc not tacking its the great 
tics and virtues m cofnpaiLson with the niher nations. Only you have to 
be fully COnsdous ut that fact and act with courage, bith md unity, 
tpp, 519-21J 


You ivjl] cka your represcmaiivcs to rhe conuitutian-inakirig body* 
You may m\ kruiw yuiir |K>wcr, you may not know how to use it. This 
W'ould be your fault. Rut J am sure that democracy is in our blood, h is 
in our marrows. Only centuries of adverse circumstances have made the 
circulatmn of that blood oedd. It has got fmz:en and your arteries have 
not been fiinaioning. Bui^ tbstnk Gtnl, the blood is eifculating again, 
thunks to the Musbm League cfTorit. [i will be a people's guvernmenL 
Here 1 should like tu give a warning tn the ktidlords and capitalists whf> 
have tlourished til our expense by n System which it to vicious, which it m 
wiLked add which makes them so velfish that it is cHIicult 10 reason with 
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them, f Tremendous apphiusc.} The cxpInitaliDn ol the mnisct hiis gone 
mto chcif blood. They have forgotten the lessons of Islam,. Greed and 
selfishness have made these people subordinait others to their interests 
in order to fauen themselves. It is true vve arc not in [iower today. You 
gn anywhere lo the countryside. I have visited villiiges. There arc roih 
lions and millions of our people who h.irdly get one meal a daVp ts this 
civilisation? Is yht< the -lim of Pakistan? | Cries of no, no. j Dt) yoti 
visualiatc that millions have been cSfpJoiied and i:anrK>t get niie meal a 
day? If that is the idea of Pakistan 1 wtudd not have it. [Checjs.J If they 
arc wise they will have lo n'ldiust themselves to die new modern conditions 
of life. If they don't. Cod help them. |Hcar^ hear, renewed cheers and 
»p[)busie,| Thertfdrr let us Ei.ivc faith in ourselves, I.ct us not falter or 
hesitate. That is nur goal. We are going to achie\'e it. | Cheers, j The con- 
suruiion of Pakistan can only be framed by the Millat |ihe Muslim obm- 
munity or reuion] and iJie people. Prepare yourselves and see that you 
frame a etnistitutinn which is to your heart's desire, ITicrc ii a lot of 
misunderstanding. A lot of mischief is oeated, h it going lo he an 
Islamic government? b it not begging the question? b it not a ques- 
liun of passing a vote of eensure on yourself? Tlic conslittiriun aikl the 
government will be what the people wiil decide. The only question if 
that of minnriTies. 

The minoridei are entitled lu gci a dclinite assuranfDc .iiid ask: ”Whefe 
do we stand in the Pakimnn that you visindiKc:^ Thai is an issue of 
giving a dcfiiiite and clear assurauivc 10 the minorities. We have done 
k. We have passed a rciwtluiion that the mtnondes must be protected and 
safeguarded to the fullest esc tent and as 1 said before any civilized 
government will du it and ought to do it, far as we arc concerned nur 
own history* our Prophet haw given the clearest proof that non-Muslims 
have been treated not tmly ^usdy an^E fairly but gencmusly. [pp. ^Do-6a| 


PAK.tSTAN*S COURSE IN THE MODERN WORLD 

Pakistan, emerging so suddenly as a nation. W'as immediately bced ivith 
grave prohiems aiTecting not mily its future hut also the fundamcnral 
basis of the slate. What would be tta rdjiLianship to the rest of the WTirlck 
and especially co its ncighlxirs? Hnw br shr^uld the government go co- 
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i^afd assuming the responsibilities cif 4 welfare stptc^ or towurd adopting 
[he poliik-aJ insiitutions tif the dcmociPEic Wc^t? Above alJ^ what would 
be the status of the IsLmiic religion., wkich IiPti been such a crucial faciw 
in the determitiition of Indian Muslim^ to found a »C[4^irLite state? 

This last quesuon^ of course* was the subjeei of the tnusi intense con¬ 
troversy, There were few Muslims, it as true, who advociiicd a completely 
secular state. Most people agreed that Islam should lu?ld a place of special 
importance in the life i^f the nation. Nevertheless, there was much differ¬ 
ence ot opinion as to what its precise role shimld be. SfNmc held that the 
principles of Ubm should Ik applied in strict accordaiK;c sviih the prece¬ 
dents established in earlier iradiEion; others tlini tiitrr should \k enough 
Flexibility iti their ajipUcution ti> allow fur the needs of conteinporary 
society* NLiturally enough this conin>vcrsy stjou fiKused on die problem 
of adopting 3 consiituiion. Ttie main exponents of ihc conscrvatis'c point 
of vievv were ihc ulaniii* or recognized thmiugians r^f Islam; fcprcsenta- 
tivop of the more liberal and progressive appn^ach iucliLdcd a majority 
of rhe political leaders uf Pakisiaii, incLuding us first prime minister, 
Liaquat Atf Khan. 


Lr.^QU.^T ALi KHAN: ARCHITECT OF PAKISTAN 

The credit for creating a governmciii in Paklsiim oin of the dtaos which 
followed Partition goes maiidy to Liiiquat All Khan (1895-195O. Jinnah 
was die fcuincler of Pakiman* Liaquat its chief architect* 

Born to n rich and noble family which had extensive landed property 
in the Punjab and the United Proviutei* Liaquiit was cJtinned at Ali¬ 
garh and Oxford and* having been called 10 the bar from the Inner Tem¬ 
ple, he entered politics as a Muslim Leagticr. He was a mentl>cf of the 
United Provmccs Legislative Council from 1926 to 1040. when he tvas 
elected to the crnlral legislature. From 19^ tu 1947 he was the gelieml 
secrerary of the Muslim l^guc and Jiutiilh^ii right-hand miin. On the 
cstkbUshment of Pakistan in Augufit* he became Lu first prime 

minister umil his death in 1951. DespEic his wealthy origins and success 
in public life» Liiiquat died a poor rnan. 

During LiJqiiat's tenure* the reputadon of Pakisun as a progressive 
and stable state incteased steadily. A powerful speaker, svhosc addresses 
thrilled and inspired the masses. Liaqu?:! still was no demagogue hut a 
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toolttided st^tc^an dedicated to the service of hh country. Though he 
fully liiarcd bis people’s love for librn, there was no oarrowneii or 
bigotry in his souJj he judged issues on their merits and combined breadth 
of outlook with regard for detaiL When finally struck down by the bullets 
of an assassin, the only words he muttered were the Muslim formula of 
faith and the prayer^ **May God protect Pakistan.” 

LIAQUAT AU KHAN 

Pai(iStan As an Islamic Ssaic 

TheObiecrivei Resoluiion w=as adopted by the Constituent Assembly oE Pakistan 
on March 7, after a debate lasting Eor sU dap. h has since been incorpo^ 
rated into the constitution oi Pakistan. Li^quai AK Kban'i speech moving the 
Objetijvcs Resolution reprtseiits ihc ideas of the liberal wing of Muslim opbuon 
which has sinec been dominant in the government of Pakisian notw ithstanding 
several charges in itt composition. 

[From TAf Ajscm&iy of VoL V\ No. t» 

PP- *“7l 

Sir^ I beg to move the following Obieciivci Resnlutton embodying the 
main principles on which the constitution of Pakistzm is to be based: 

"in the name of All^» the Rcneficcnt, the Merciful^ 

soii'ercJgnLy over the enure universe belongs to God Almighty 
alone and the authority which He has deJegated to the State of Pakistan 
through its people for being exercised wtiKin the Umiti prescribed by 
Him U a sacred trusts 

This Qvnsiitueni Assembty reprcienting the people of Pakistan resolves 
to frame a constkuiion for the sovereign independent State of Pakistan; 

the State shali exercise its [jowers and authority through the 
chosen rcpresenrati%cs of the people; 

wiitiEiN the principles of dcmcjcracy, freedom. cq^uaJity, talc ranee* and 
social justice, as enunciated by Islam, shaU be fully observed; 

wjiEREix the Musliim shall be enabled to order their lives in the indi 
viduji and collective spheres in accord with the teachings and recjuirc- 
ments of tsbm as set out in the Holy Qur^an and the Sunna; ^ 
wi[ER£is' adequate provisirm shall be made for the minorities freely to 
profess and practice liieir rchgions and develop their cultures; 

* Tbt cuftomf iI(kI wyinEi ol dit Ho3;f 
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wAUiEBY the territories now induded in or in yccession wiih Pakistan 
and such other territories as may herciiftfr be included in or accede to 
Pakistan shad form a Federation wliercin tfie imits wiii be autonomoys 
with such boundaries and liniiratirias on tbdr and authority ns 

may be prescribed j 

v^TtEiLEiN shall be guaranteed funttimenu] rights itidudLng equality of 
status, of n|qs>rtuniiyi and before laWi Sfjciah ecDnomic, and political jus¬ 
tice and freedom of rhouglit+ expressionr belief, faith* worshij> and asso¬ 
ciation^ subject to law and public morality. 

WHUitiN' adequate provision simU be made to safeguard the legitimate 
interests of minofiLles and backward and depressed dpssci^ 

wit£}i£.ix the independence of the judiciary shall be fully securedj 

ihe integrity of the territories oi the Federation^ its inde¬ 
pendence .md all its lights induding its sovereign rights on bnd, sea and 
air shaJJ be safegtuirded; 

So that the people of Pakistan may prosper and attain their rightfut 
and honored place amongst the nations of the world and make their 
full CDiuributinn towards internatEnnal peace and progress and happiness 
of hiimartity." 

Sir, ] consider this to be a moa imponanr occasion jn the life of this 
country, next in importance only to the achievement of independence^ 
bcciuse by achieving independemo- we only won an opportunity «f 
building up a country and its polity in aecordance witti our ideals* I 
would like to remind the House that the Father of the Nation* Qaid-i- 
azant, ga^t e^epression to hia feelings on this matter on nony an occa- 
ston, and his views were endorsed by the fution in unmistakiible 
terms. Pakistan was founded because the Muslims of this subcontinent 
wanted lo build up their lives in accordance with the teachings and cradi- 
lions of IsL'Uii, became they wonted to demonstrate to the wfirld Lhai 
hbm provides a panacea to the many diseases which have crept into 
the life of humaniiy tfxlay. It is univcTsally recognized that the source 
of these evils is that humanity has not been able to keep pec with its 
material development, that the Frankenstein monster which biiman 
geiiivij has produced in the form of scientific invrntimis, tityw ihrcatem 
to destroy not only the fabric of human society but its matcriat envimit 
meiu as welt the very habitat in which it dwells, h is universally rKiog- 
mzed that if man had mjt chosen to iguore the spiritual values of life 
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and if his tiiih in GskI had not been weykenedi ibis sderjiifir dcvclopmcnl 
wtiuld not have endatigered hi& very cjciitcncc. It is Gud-con^douiiTies^ 
alone vvJik'h Ciiii save hLEznainiVp ivhjch means that all jjciwcr that liu- 
rtuinny must l^c used in iceoniancc with ethical standards %vJiich 

liavc been laid down by inspired iCiiebers known to us as the great 
Pnjphets of ditTerent religions. We^ as Pakistanis, are nut asKjrncd of the 
faa ihar we arc ovcnvhdjningJy Musiiins and we believe thm it \j by 
LidhctiMg lo our faith and idcaU tb;n we can make a genuine coninhu- 
liun in the welfare of the wcrldH Therefore^ Sir* you would notice that 
the Preamble o^ the Resolution deals widi a frank ami unequivocal rec¬ 
ognition of ihc fna that all aplhoricy iniist be sulwrvieiu to GncL It is 
sluitc true that this u in direct coiiiradiction lo the Macliiavdliajn ideas 
regarding a polity where spiniuaS and ethical values should pby no part 
in the govcnumcc of tlsc pcofijc and therefore, it is also perhaps a Uide 
out of bEhion U? remind fiursclves of ihr faci dull the Slate should be an 
instrument of benehcenee and noi of evil. But wc, xke |reoplc of Pakisoiiu 
have the courage ro bclkvc firmly ibai at! authority should he exercised in 
accordance tvith the somdards laid Jutvn hy Islam ut tiiat ii may %m\ 1>e 
inistisnl. AH autimrixy is a Jtacred xnjst* entrusted to us by God for the 
purpirac of lieing exercised in the scn-icc of man, so thaf ii docs not be¬ 
come an agency for lyranny or selfishness, T wouJet however, paini nui 
that this is not a resmciLition of the dead theory of divine right of kings 
i>r rulers, Isccaiisc, in act^ordance with the spirit of Islam, the Preamble 
fully reupgiHSU^ the tnitli that .authority has been dcicgaicd to die peo¬ 
ple, and lo none clw* and that it is for the people to decide who will 
exercise that anihoriiy* 

Fur this rcav^ii it has lieen made clear in tlic Rcsoltirion that the State 
shall extreise ah its powers and authority through the chosen reprcscBia 
fives of the people. This is the very essence of dcnsocmcy, because die 
people h.ivc been recogmicd as the recipients of Al authority and it is in 
them that the power to wheld ii has bccti vested. 

Sir, I just now said that the penplc arc she red recipients of powder. 
Thjs naxurally diminates any danger of the esiablixhment nf j diCfKracy. 
It is true that m its lueral sense, ilicocra y meant the G jvertunent of 
Gnd; in this sense* hnivcvdr, it ia luicni tliat the enure universe js a 
theocracy'i for is there any corner in the entire creation w^erc Hii^ 
axuhonty does not existr But in tbc technical sense, dicocracy has some 
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IQ mtan a gfiv^cnimcni by ardalncd pritsts, ivho wield auifai^nLy As be- 
Injj sped ally appciiiitcrd by liiqscr who claim to denve thur rights feem 
their saecrdoLal posidtui. 1 caiinut o^'eremphastsx: tile fact tlmi Sisch an 
idea Li absolutely foieign |jo IslatiiK Islam doci recognise oilier priest¬ 
hood or any vacerdotaj auiJioriiyi anch diereloTCt the ijuestiiiii of a 
theocracy simply does noi arise in Istam. If there are any who still use 
the word thcocncy in the same bteath as tlie ^xility o£ Pjki£tjn,u they are 
cither Jabt^ring under a grave inis^ipprchcniioiai or induiging in mischie¬ 
vous propaganda. 

You would noiicct Sir* that the ObTcccives Resolution lava emphasis on 
the principtt^r of democracy, freedom, cqnsdity, lokrancc, and sockl 
juaiice, and further defines tlieni by saying thin these j^rlneiplcs should lie 
observed in tlie coniftitutbn os thev have liecn enunciated by Islam. It 
has been necessary co qualify these terms because they are geiieraliy used 
to a loose sense- For insTOOCC, the W^csttro Powurrs and Soviet Russia 
alike ckim iliai their sysicmi ate based u^xm dcmocrricy, andp yec^ it 
is common knowledge thxit ihdr pr^litics ant inherentty di lie rent. , . , 
When we use the word democracy in the Islamic sense* u pervades all 
as|)ects of tsur Me; it rebtei to our system of govcrninciii and to our 
stjcirty with cquai validity^ bocuuK one of the greatest coniributions of 
[slam kas bocn the idea uf the et|uahcy of all men. [sbun rccqgmzcs no 
dkslinctions based upon cotor^ or birth. Even in lIic da\'is of its 

decadence^ Islnmic society h;is Inn remarkably free Imm die prejudices 
which vitiaicd human relations In many other paru of the W’orld, Simb 
briy, we have a great reexxd in tolerance, for under im system of 
got'etnmedi+ even in the Middle Ages, have the iniimnries received the 
^mr erwideration and Freedom a* they did in Muslim countritU. When 
Clirisrian disscnticniA and Muslims were being tortured and driven out 
of rheir bomcsi when they uere being humed as animals and burnt as 
criminals—cveu criminals have ncser been burnt in lilamic sndety— 
Islam provided a iuiven for all who svere persecuted and wttr> Bed from 
tyranny. It is a tvtll-known tact of hsstnry that when anti-Semiiism 
turned the Jews our of many a European country^ it was ihc Ottoman 
empire which gave them shelter. The greatesj proof of die tolerance of 
Muslim peoples Lc 3 in the fact that there is no Muslim country where 
strong minorido do not deist, and where they have not l>ocn able to pre¬ 
serve their religion and culture. Most of alh in this subcontinent of India, 
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where die wielded iinlimilcd .'luthonty, the ri^hiiA of 

Muslims were cherished and protected, I may fioint aiit* Sir* that it was 
under Muslim patronage that many an indigenous language developed 
in India, My friends from Ilengal would reTnember that if was under the 
encouragement of Muslim rulers I bat the first [ransJatitiiu of the Hindu 
scriptures were made from San&krii uiiu Bengalj, Ir is this [cierance 
which is envisaged by Islam, w-hcrein a minority docs not five on suffer- 
ancCp but h res^wted and given ev^ry t^ppurtunjty to develop its nw^n 
thought and culture^ w that ii may centrihute to the greater glory oE 
the entire nation. In the matter of social iusucc as weilp Sir» [ would point 
out that I dam has a distinct contributcun to make. Islam envisages a 
society in which social justice means neither charity nor rcgirncniaiiotL 
Islamic sudal iustice is based Ufsoii fundamcmal taws and concepts which 
guarantee to man a life free from want and rich in freedom, Zt is for ihis 
reason that die principles of democracy, Efcedom, equality, tojeranee, 
and social justice have l>een Eiirther defined by giving to them a meaning 
which, in our view, deeper and wider lhan the usual connotation of 
these w'<jrd 5 . 

The ncitt cSiiUse of the Resolution bys down that Muslims shall lie 
enabled to order dicir lives in the individuiij and colleciivc spheres in 
accord wdth the teachings and requirements of Islam as set out in the 
Holy Qur^iki and ihc Sunna, Et is quite obvious that no nun-Muslim 
should have any objection if the Muslims arc enallied to order ihdr 
lives in accordance with ihe diaaies of their reJtgiuji. Vou would also 
notice. Sitt that the State is not to play the part of 3 ncmral observer, 
ivhercm the MusJimj may be merely free lo profess and iiracticc their 
rcliginn, because such an attitude on the p^in of the State would be the 
very negadon of the ideals s^^hieh prumpted the demand of Pakistan, 
and it is these ideals which should be the cornerstone of the State which 
we want 10 build- The State witt create such conditions as 4re conducive 
to the building up of a truly Islamtc society, which means that the State 
will have to pby a posidv^c part in this effort. You wt>uld remember. Sir, 
that the Qaid i-ajiain and other leaders of [he Mushm league always 
made unequivocal deebrations that die Muslim demand for Pakistan 
was based upon the fact that the Muslims had a w'ay of life and a code 
of conduct. They also reiterated die fact that Islam is not merely a rela- 
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liodithip latiwccn ihc ipdividkial and hit GnJ^ which thDiild nm, in any 
way, affccE the working of the Suie. Ii^deed, Islam Liyt down specific 
dirccti{}ns for social behavior^ and seeks to giiiile society m its attitude 
towards the pjohlcms which confront ii from day to daVp [slam it ro! 
Just a matter of private beliefs and condua. It expects its followers to 
build up a society for the purpose of g^tod life—as the Greeks would have 
called wnth this dilTcrencc, that Islamic "^j>oci life" is esscniially based 
ix^Km spirittui vahies. For the purpose of empltasi^ng these values and 
tn give them validity* it will be nccessiiry for the State to direct and 
guide the acdviiies of the Muslims in such a maitrLcr as to bring about a 
new social order hosed upean the essential principles of Islam, including 
the principles of democracy, freedum, tutemnee, and sociaj justice* These 
1 mention merely by way of illustraiicm; becnusc they do not e?thaust the 
teachings of Islam as embodied in the UuVan and the Suima. Tliere can 
no Muslim who does not believe that the word of God anti the life 
of titc Pftjphcf are die bjslc «Jiirccs of Kis inspiration. In these there is 
no difference of opinion amqingst the Muslims and there i.s no sect in 
Isbm which does not believe in their validity. Therefore, there should 
he no miscoticepuon in the mind of any seer which may Isc in a minority 
in Pakisiiiti about I he tn lent ions of the State, The State will seek to cre¬ 
ate an Islamic society free from dissensions, but this does not mean thai 
it Would curb the freedom of any section of the Muslims in the matter 
of their beliefs. No sect, whcdier tlic muioKty or a mlnoriiy, will lie per* 
mined to dictate 10 the nihcns and, in their own intettial matters and 
sectional beliefs, all sects shall be given the fullesi |>ossible laiitnde and fret 
dom. Actually we hope that the various sects will act in aca^rdance with 
the desire of the Pmphci who said that the difTcreaccs ui opiniim amongst 
his followers arc a blessing* it h for us to make our difTercrtcci a source 
of strength ro blam and Pakistan* mu m exploit ihem for narrow- inter¬ 
ests svhich will weaken both Pakistan and Islam, Differences of opin¬ 
ion very often lead to cogent thinking and progress, but tliJ$ happens 
only wbefi they are ntH |>ermittcd to obscure our vision of the real gnak 
svhicb is the service of Islam and rhe furtherance of its objects* ll is, 
therefore, clear that this clause seeks to give ihe Mujilbis the opp?rtunity 
that ihcy iiave been seekings thrnughciut these long dreadm of decadence 
and subjection^ of finding freedom to sirl up a pculiiy* which may prove 
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to be 3 bboratjory fur the purptrsc i>f dcmDtiitrating tn the worJd that 
hl^m h not only a progressive iorcc m the world, but it also provides 
retnedict for many oi the iMs from wliiiiiK humanity bias been sulTcrttigr 

Mhsion in A^ia 

Td 1950^ wlien an tionontry dejjfec conferred on LilquaE Ali Khln by 
the University ot Kansas City (MaK be delivered an address. ~^Pakistari. the 
Heart of .Asia/* iroin which are taken these exeerpti, expressing his conviction 
that l^akistaii fitands as ^ bastion of idigicma and democratic tdcab amidst the 
polltural and soda! upheavals shaking all of Asia. 

\ Ffoin Lilt|iiat All Khan+ Me Nr^s aj pp. > 5 ™ 6 i | 

Pakistan is a new state: f^r to be more e^act, a new dernDcracy. As a 
democracy it is not yei three years old. There was a time when your 
country, where the ttadidonit of civil liberty, freedom, and ikmfKrracy 
have now taken tuch firm rotit, win a new and youtig democracy and the 
raemcpry of your sirut^lc for independence xvas yet fiesh in the minds 
of men. If you can, in your imngmntion, rcoonsifiici those for a 

little vvbik, you will in many ways be rending the liib^ory of Pakistan and 
of the first ilirec years of its iicsv life. 

Till three years agi>. Pakistan was only an idea! and a longing. In the 
vast subeontincut where present-day Bharat [India] and Pakistan were 
situated and where the British held sw^ay, there lived a hundred million 
Muslims svbo for centurio had mack this part of die wnrld their 
hi Eld- They lived, side by side, with three hundred million others—mosilv 
Hindus w^ho h^d come to this cuniineni in an earlier era. As the day ol 
Ittcdam for these four hundred milhon people drew rtear^ it L^ccamc in¬ 
creasingly obvious that at die cud of the Briiish mie the one hundred 
million Muflims would have to Uve their new^ life as a perpetual politjc.-d 
minority- Long experience and the history of several Centuries had taught 
tlicm that under a domitiating m^dorily of three to one, fi-cctjnm from 
British rule would mean to Lhe Muslims not freedom but merely a 
change of nuisters. , , . 

We believed then [before Partition) and wc believe now thai the de¬ 
mand of the Muslims in Britidi India to have a sepamte state of their 
own wait borh on human and geopo!ideal grounda very' reasonable 
demand. To millioiu nf Muslims it meant the only opp^i^^tunity kff genu- 
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inc freedom and genuine sclf-g€»^‘cmmcnt. To midlofis of Hindtw it gave 
the lamc opponunity for developing their own culLUrc, untrammeled by 
the eomiiiu discuntem of a Jar^fje and unmanageable minnriiy* From 
the point of view of world peace the creation of two indcjxndcsn aJid 
comporalively hoinogcneoiis sum instead ol a lingle uneasy and iio- 
wicMy state with greai strains and stre&scj wldun ihc betdy politic \^'3i 
die grcktcst coiuribution that could be made towards the creaiion of a 
stable new Asia. Peaecdoving men and women who t*>day lamem die 
strained rebtious between Pakistan and Hhiiat—and imiic laments them 
more than we do—ihoidd at least have this cuiunlmion that had Paki^an 
not lieeti separated from the rest of British Jiidia^ far more serious and 
dangerous cracks would luxe appeared in that sulieoatiucnt rtsuliing in 
untold uphea^-ak Potentially, thetrftJfrp ihc creation of Piikistan has by 
itself di&iiolvcd whrit wotild have liecn a i^erjieiuil cLingef jinne in Asia, 
But it has done mure diaxi ihai, Casr your mind on al! the coum 
tries of Asia one afier another. Almost everywhere you w'ill see intense 
nationalism, great backwardness, imjiatiencc ^vith colonial rule, and, in 
lomcj A greater or lesser degree of dcnifKiraiic rule. But in many of them 
you tvill also see internal sirams* moral doubts, ideological conflicts, 
waverings* hesKaiions, and ainfustotis;. PLiJung democracies and itlpLjlfjgi* 
cal confuskins crexitc great atixicttcs for the govcffimcnts in Asia, fox die 
(leopici qf Asia and for peacc-iuving and wrirhJ~miiidcc{ people anywhere. 
In the midst of ihrac Pakistan stands uniJiech It standi unified because ju 
pertple arc free from mental confusion^ u'hieh elsewhere create disxuption 
and cast menacing shadows on the future. They kivt ciinscn for them- 
sdves the Jjan chalked out them by their simple, practical, efear^ 
an beliefs and decisions. Forcmosi amongst those Iwliefs arc the belief 
m chfi supreme sovereignty of God, bcEtel' in the equality of men. belief 
in democracy and the right ol ilie people to be giuerned by their own 
freely clioscn representatives, belief in individual d™iny, m the funda¬ 
mental freedoms of every single man and woman, in the right of every 
individud to the fruits of his own honest effort, belief in the sanctity of 
human life and human liberty, iielicf En die sanctity of the home, belief 
in imivcral pcicc but nn equally stxoiig belief in rerisung aggression^ 
tyranny, and exploitation. We did nor have to acquire or tnculcaie thea? 
beliefs after the fouiuiaiion of our new suite. On ihc comrary^ w'e founded 
a Jiew‘ state because we W'^anied lo practice these l>clie£i w'lthout being 
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inhibited bjf the contiguity, and ivitKout being ihM.-artcd by the domlnu- 
ijon, of other conHicting ways of life. For us to be un<lenK<ruiic, or to 
ignore indivitliuil rights whether of propetty, hcJicf or expression, or to 
bend nur knee to aggressbn, is to destroy completciy the very ideals 
wbcch inspired us in our demand for Pakistan. 

This intensity of purpose and this firm faith have, during the last three 
years, tsecn demonstrated in ways which suqtriscd our critics and nur 
friends, and in some ways went beyond our own expecijtioiu. When 
British India w;is partitioned we, the Pahistjnis, were asked to set up a 
new state c*f eiglity mi I lion pe«.ple vt'ithin a pcrirKl of two months. We 
had no capital and no Rag. Our administrative machinery had to be 
built up from scratch. We were allotted an army, hut us personnel w.is 
dispersed far and wide and coutd nut come together fur months. We 
hud ntJ military equipment. Our share uf the military equipment of 
British India which was albiietl to tis on paper remains brgely unde 
livcrcd even today w'hcn three years have elapsed. Being j backward 
people we had no industry, no engineers, and praaieally no traders 
Within a few mifUlhs of independenoe seven million homeless refugees 
driven out of India caine over to lu in a miserable plight k> s«k shelter. 
Had it not been for the unity of our pectple we might have fluoiidcred. 
But today after three years we are stronger than before. And in spite of 
some very anxious momenu when our jntcrn4iMon.d rights and our free¬ 
dom seemed to be in jcO'pardy, we are still free. 

What are the demands that our freedom makes on us? Our first 
duty IS to ourselves. I do noi say this in any spirit of scliishness or 
chauvinism. A fret people must maintain their own freedom first. 
Otherwise they disgrace the fair n.imc of free men and women all 
over the world. But the maintenance of freedom requires oonstani vigi¬ 
lance. "Liberty does not descend upon a people; a people must raise 
(hcniidvcs to it. [l is st fniit that must be earned before it tan be en¬ 
joyed. Thai freedom means freedom only from foreign domination U 
an outworn idea. It is not merely governments that should be free but 
the people themselves who sliould be free; and nt* freedom has any real 
Value for the commun man or woman unless it also means freedom from 
want, freedom fmm disease, freedom from ignorance. This is the main 
task tvhich confronts us if we arc to take our rightful pla« in the modern 
world. We cannot hold die dock hack and therefore it is ttv who must 
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go forward ai a doubts:: {Xicc, bcndipg all our rc 50 urc« and all our ener¬ 
gies to tlii^ greiu purpose. Students of history are aware that during 
the last two or three centurie* of foreign detminalton our people have not 
kept pace iivirh the march of civiHz-ition. !t was during ihc^ ccnmncs that 
Western civil]z^cioji^ of which you are the proud torch-bearersp discovered 
a use for science, whidi, though not neWp svat so fast in tempo and so 
vast in its magnitude that it gave civiliz^itiott d new oricniation aicck 
gecher. This was the phase ihnC for various reasons our pcnp[c mis5rd+ TIk 
result is that today wc find multitudes emerging as large^ free nationi in 
Asia u'lth their material and mental resources utterly uiidcvdnpcd and 
with their standards of living so low ihiit the w'orld conscience should 
not he coi^icni (o leave them stagnantp Our ancient stcadfasi faith which 
is such a source of strength to us on the idoDlogical front in these modern 
uneasy linie^ must be wedded lo the pioneering virility of mixlcrn tech- 
iiolngy. This is the syniiiesis w^e must achieve and achieve quick I Vi noi 
merely for the sake of progress but for the lake of world i>eaee itself. 

For r sincerely believe that w^ir and peace and progress .ind piosperity 
arc .ill indivisible today. The iunumerabk mtllictns of Asia, heirs do an- 
cient cultures and ancient civilixatEons^ have^ after centuries of suppress 
sion, tiuercd upon □ new and dynamic phase of nationalism. Most of 
them were accustomed to looking at the West from the poiirinn nf suK 
jeet peoples and cr^uld see little i>eyond the le^s aitractive side of w^hai 
to them Avas Western civilizaiion. Their newly w'on freedom has, hosv- 
ever. corrected thdr vision and they are better able to sec both the 
V^'estern w^orld and their own surroundings In their true perspective. 
While on the one hand ihey are filled with .idmiraiton ai the sight of 
the progress and the advancement of civilization m such great coumrics 
as the United States of America, they arc more impatient than ever bc^ 
fore with ilicir own misery and backw^ardness and art keenly searebing 
the horizons for the signs of a bright day. They .ire acutely aw-are of 
the great contrast between their own standard of living and the standards 
of living in the Wcsterii w'orld. This diseCjuilibriiim is in many ways most 
ilLsquietmg and bas Ln it the seeds of unpredictable upheavals. For the 
sate of world pcacc^ fnr the sake of world eivitizatiortH Ada must be 
made stable but it cannot be made stable unless discontcni is removed 
and the germs of disruption are killctl by better and cleancr living which 
means nn mtfre and no less than enabling the peopics of Asia to en[oy 
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the fullcfC dtlvaritjges nf Freedcim iind dttnfjcracy. Tn this iitiiuiinii, we 
consider the role of Pakistan tn be that of a stahiliziiig fiietor in a hack- 
Wiird sod di^otciitcd pan of the worltl. Wc bojw to tie ahte tn pby 
this rote sueeessfLilly by our stroug Faith in Clotl, in democrac)' .ititl in 
tiuf own uiiiiy, by the resources of uur lands and waters and by our wilt 
to work. On these jioints Pakist.iii stands firm. 

What, however, is the role of the Western world in this situatitin? h is 
to demonstrate that true dcjnoctacy i$ international in ils very conception 
and dries not shirk its Tcspirisibiiity hir the mniiitcnance of vstirld peace; 
that it discharges this restKinsihility hy defying nnt only tins nr that pr- 
ocular aggressor, hut aggrcMinn everywhere; and ihai it has a consiructivc 
and not merely a deJiant outlook. We coticdvc the role of the Western 
world to be the enlighiencd one of sharing its grtsii fund nf knowledge, 
skill, and experience with those whfp were denied ttieir opponuniiies but 
whoconsttiiiie a major part of the world's [Kipubtiun and w^iiliniii whnsc 
progress, the world will limp along only on one leg, if.it all, t have met 
tuiitiy liberal-tnindcti and thoughtful men in your country to whom these 
art the only aims worth pursuing in the domain of j«ternatinnal aflairs 
today. 1 am reruiin thcrcibre that the vast majoriiy of ytuir people regard 
the cmcrgcfiee of the democracy of Pakistan, its progress, ,inil future de- 
vctupmcni, as of great imjxirunce in Asia lor they arc convinced that 
Paktsuin's strength will be a happy augury for peace, 

THE CONSERVATIVE STAND 

Tlie most powerful conrervative force in Pakistan today is represented 
by the ulamii, or thetilojpam of UJam, who have fought fur an Islamic 
amsiiiuiion and for a iega! system adhering sirkily W traditional Islamic 
law. One of the chief spokesmen for diij |Hiini uf view hiis been Syed 
Abfi'hA'U Maudixxlt (ipoj- ), himself a journalist rather than a the¬ 
ologian. Known for the clarity' and dcgsnre of his style in Urdu, Mau- 
dqodf devoted himself to the study nf JsLimics and wntt respect for tils 
opiniGDS even ia the most Iciirmd circles. In 1939 he publlsKcd Haty H ar 
Irt hljin (jl-ji/idj fi-'l-hiJm), and in igja started Exegeiu 0/ tftt Quran 
{Tarjtimn/t-u'I-Qjir'jn), 4 monthly devoted to the discussion of iil.nnie 
subjects. This journal had a deep itiilucncT upon conieui|K>fary Muslim 
thought. MaudoodJ’s main tlitiis was that the .Muslims, m Ik dTcctivc 
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in the pursuit of ilieir ideulsi, must tiav-c cnljf one loyotty—their Riith. He 
CJriudiwrd those thcoluj'innr; whfj hqd thmwn in thetr lot wkh the Indian 1 
Natbniii Congress; bm Siudi popularity iW this brought him wnpcd 
4 'onsiderably when he took on unsympathecic ^^itttudc toward the move¬ 
ment tor Pakistan. MaiicImEh transferrctl his hcach|uaricrs to Pathankot 
iit Easi Punjab ami cstjihlished a eenlcr there vvhidi pmspered until Par¬ 
tition. Thcn^ as the result df tllslurbaiiocs^ he and his coUcagucs had to fl« 
for their lives to Pakistan, where he became a staunch supporter of the 
new state. 

Maudoodi had organized a movement called the hJamic Assneiatinn 
(Jam^at-i-lsliltiii) to spread among Muslims his ideas regartibig the 
renaissance of true isbm. In Pakistan this body has since come into fre¬ 
quent confliiri wjth the governmerit because nl its puUiJcs^ It lias con- 
distendy agiiuied fcir the etSiictincm of an lisUmie constiiution. MaudoodPs 
idcits are more fundamentalist than those of the Muslim League and other 
Muslim political parties. His party has iKxasionally wuu isobted seats in 
provincial cleatuns, bui this titles not represent iti real strength, as It h,i 4 
many cells of ivorkcri in all schficds atid colleges^ factories* goveTrimcnt 
offices, and many Dowtiships and villages. Tlie paiiy undenakes relief and 
medical work in poorer or cabmity-stricken are.is. Mtvii of this wort is 
financed difotigh the £;ile of party Jiiemture, cspcchilly the w^rilings of 
Mautlixxli hiimcU, which leach u wide audience. 

SYED ABU%^A^LJ MAUDOODl 

Islamic iMfif mid Co/tJ/i/nnm 

I Freni Maudoodi, Jthmic Law and €f>nmiitud7f^ p. 14 if.] 

Ormtnencing ^vith stagnation in the di>niains of knoivlcdge and learning, 
tcsearch and discovery* and thought :mt! culture^ it [the degeiicratiou of 
the MuslLcAjsj finally culminated in our ixiijtiral breaktkivvn* making 
mu tty a Mintiin country the ilave of non Muslim imperialist powers. 
Political slavery gave birth to an inferiority 00mpics and the resukani inicl- 
leaual serfdchm, which cvcntuiilly swefji the entire Muslim world off ns 
fed. so much so that even iho&? Mmljm comiTriei which were able to 
retain their prditical freedom could noc e^rape m evi! influences. The 
ultimate consequence of this evil situation svas that when Muslims woke 
up again lo the call of progress, tlicy were incapable of looking at things 
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except through rhe cobrcfl gtasMj of Western thought. Nothing which 
Win not Wcjtern could inspire confidence m them. Indeed, the atloptbn 
of Western, culture and civilization anti aping the W’est even in the rtioirt 
personal things became dicir craze. Eventually, ilicy succumbed totally 
to the slaver)' of the West. 

This trentl towards WcsEcmism was also the result of the disappoint 
tneni which came from the tide of rhe MuiLm religious kadett. Being 
themselves the victims of the widespread degeneration that had engulfed 
the entire Muslim wtdd, they were incapable of initiating any construe* 
tive movement or taking any revolutionary step which could combat the 
evils afflicting Muslim society. Quite naturally, ihU disappointmenl 
turned the discomciucd Muslims towards thai system of life which h.id 
tile glamour of being successful in the modern world. Thus they adopted 
iwidcrn thought and the new culture of the West and hlitidjy aped 
Western morals and manners. Slow'ly but surely the mligious leaders 
were pushed into the biickgiuund and were rcpbctd, .os regards power 
and control over the jicoplc, by men bereft of all knowledge of their 
religion and imbued only with the spirit of modern thought and 
Western ideals. Tlut is why we find that many a Muslim country h.-)*. 
in the recent pant, either completely abrogated the Islamic law or con' 
fined its operation 10 the doimin of purely personal matters—a position 
conferred on the non-Muslims in a truly Islamic state. 

In all Muslim countries suHeriiig from foreign domiruitioo. the leader¬ 
ship of political and cultural movements fell into the hands of those who 
were sfwjrtv of .ill Islamic background. They adopted the creed uf "Na¬ 
tionalism," directed their cflons towards the cause of aationji inde¬ 
pendence and prosperity along secular lines, and tried to copy step by 
step the ailvaiiced nations of tjur age. So, if these gentlemen are vesed 
with the demaJid fur Islamic constitution and Islamic bus, it is just 
natural ftir them. It is also natural for them to sideirack or suppress the 
issue, as they arc ignorant even of the A B C of the Isbmic SharTa, Their 
education and imdlecitul devebptnem has .ilicnated them so completely 
from the spirit and the struaure of Islamic ideology that it is at least 
for the nKtment impossible for ilicm to undersiand such demands. 

As regards ihc .Muslim xeiigioui leadership, it fares in no wav ^tter, 
because our religious instiiution, are Ited up to the midkctual atmospliere 
of eight centuries ago, as a consctpieticc of which they have not liectt 
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Me to produce such leadens of Isbmic thought and action 45 could be 
capable of atlministeriiig the affairs of a modern state in the light of 
hlamic principles. This is, indeed^ a very real obstacle facing the Isloiiilc 
counurie^ in their march towards the goal of Islamic revolution. 

This is the sitijation obtaining throughout the Muslim world and im¬ 
peding the |mh of the csuibhslimcm of Islamic constitution. The ease 
of PalcisUiii is imt, hawcvcTi the same as that of other Miishm countries^ 
i:£rtaiji similarities of situation notwithstanding. This is so because it 
has been achieved ejcclusivcly with the object of betomiDg the home land 
of [slam. For the last ten ycars^ we have been ceaseJesaly fighting for 
the recognition of the fact that we are 3 feparatc nation by vinuc o| our 
adherence xo Islam. We have been proclaiming from hous:-tops that we 
have a distinct culture of cur own^ and dtat wc possess a world view, an 
outlook on Jife^ and a code of living fundamentally different from those 
of non-Muilims, We ha^'e all along been demanding a scparaie homeland 
for the purpose of Translating into practice the ideals envisaged by Islam, 
and, at last, after a long and arduous struggict in. tvhich W'e stiiiained a 
he 3\7 Joss of life and property and suffered deep humiliation in respect 
of the honor and chastity of a large number of our womenfolk, wc have 
succeeded in attaining our cherished goal—this country ot pjkistaiu If, 
novv% after all these precious sacrifices, we fail to achieve the real and 
uliittniit objective of making Islam a prjsctieah const! tut in oal reality 
which inspired us to fight for Pakisum, t>ur entire struggle becomes futile 
and all our sacrifices mcartiiigkss. 

Indecch if a secular and GodiE:ss> instead of Eskmic^ comdttition 
to be introduced and if the British Criminal Pro^durc Code bad to be 
enforced insLcad of the Islamic Sharfa what was the sense in jJI this 
struggle for 3 separate Muslim homeland? We could have Iiad it without 
that. Simibflvj if we simply intended to impknifini any socialist pit*- 
gnimi we could have achieved it in cnHaboratioii with the Communin 
and Socialist panics of India witbom plunging the nadoa into this great 
bl[>ad-h:ith and mtghty ordeak 

The fact is that ivc ate already commiaed before God and man and at 
the altar of History about the promuigation of Islamic canstiiutioo and 
no going bark on oiir words is passible. Whacever the hurdles and 
however great they are, i-vt have to continue our march towards our 
goal of a fulJ'lledgcd Islamic state in PakisiaiL 
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The Itlaimc Lauf tind Mot/ern Needs 

(From MaufiMKii, hktrnff Lua^ tmd Cetintniiion. p; ^8 f}.] 

The lirst objection thiii is Mised Js that because the Islamic law* were 
framed titiiieen ecjituries jjp» in tlie lighi of the rcs^ulrcmcnT* of a 
primitive society, they catiiicit be of any use for a modem state of our 
days. 

L doubi very much whctlier people who Like this ojtid arc conversant 
even with the elementary knowledge iif tile Islamic bvv. In all pmbahdity, 
they have heard from somewhere that the fundamentals of the Islamic 
law were enunciated more than tliiricen hmidred years ago, and tlwy 
have jssiimcil that this law' has remained static since then and has failed 
to respond to the requi rente ms of changing conditions nl human life. 
On this miscDitception they Itave further assumed iliat the Islatnic law 
will be unsuited to die needs of the presem-il.ty society aod w-ill clog 
the wliecls of prt^ms. Tlicsc critics fail in realize, however, that the 
laws propounded thirteen and a half ccnturicii ago, did not remain in a 
vacuum; they formed pan and pared cf the life of Muslim sneiety aitd 
brought into being a stase wliich was run in tiic light of these Jaws. This 
natundly provided an upjiurtunity of evulution tn Islamic bw from the 
earliest days, as it had to be applied to day-to-day matters through the 
process of Ta'w'i/, Qiyas. iftthdd. and frrt^jJii.' 

Very soon after its iuccptiuii, Ijinm began to hold sway over nearly 
half tile civilized world stretching from the Pacific tn the Atlantic and, 
during the following twdvc hundred years, the Isbmic Liiw' cnudriucd 
to administer the affairs of alt Muslim sure*. This pmecs* of the 
cvolutiott of Isbmic Jaw. ihcrcfore, did stop for a mciment up to 
the bcginnnig of the nineteciilh century, because it had to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of the ever<h4ngiiig circiunstaticcs and face countlc» problems 
confronting differeiu countries in dilTcrcnt sLigcs of history. Even in our 
Indo-Fakistau sulscuniinem, the Islamic civil and pctiaj codes were in 
vogue up U> the beginning of ilic nineteenth century. 

Thus, it is only for the last one hundred years that the fdamk law 
remajnod inoperative and suJicred siagrudcm. But, firstly, thii period 

'n-aH 11 tfK procoi d niliifriiij; the o( * liy limlinr .itim- 

iw»r qt}-ii is Vt ilrlaiiimc tuiw iinr iliould icr tn ihr ipnnt oi liUm. g (hert k lu iJtgif 
InjuiiH™ lYiiJiblt; k ibe ijjptiaiKM, U Jlunun KUon in tke itrtnrwtjlKm of the 

fimmair 9 teil; riirAHV h lo nod tbc hnt procedufe iu ihr litflit of the MrJ.iny . of JilMn. 
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does no! fiTim a big gap and wc <att caaly make up for iJie loss wth some 
amotini of strenwus effo-ri; secondly, we possess full records of the de¬ 
velopment of OUT jurisprudence, cciiiury by txniury, aud there can be 
absolutely no ground for frustratkii or despondeRcy, and our path of 
legal progress Is tiuis jJn^y illumined. 

Once wc have gmsped the fundamental prtnciples and the basic facts 
concerning the evolution of the Islamic system of law, wc canRui remain 
In doubt that this Jaw shall Iw as raponsive 10 the urges of a progressive 
society in the present and the future as it has been in the pst. Only 
those ivho suffer from igtiruanoc can fall a prey to such nonsense, 
while diose who have a grasp of Is lam and the Islamic law are aware 
of Its potaitialitics of progress, and those who {Kissess even a rurstiry 
knowledge of the history of its development can never suspect it of be¬ 
ing an itntiqitited or stagnant system of life which ermnot keep pace 
with the march of history. 


Gradual Reform 

I From Maudoodi, hlirmit Law anJ C^nrtftirooA, p. 47 ff.] 

ff wc ready wish to see our liLitnic ideals iranibtcd into reality, we 
should not ovcrlciok the natiu'al law that all stable change* tn the col¬ 
lective life of j people come abum gradually. The nurre sudden a change, 
the more shortlived it is. For a permanent change it is necessary that it 
should be free from extremist bias and unbalanced approach. 

The best example of this gradual change is the rcvnluilon brought 
abnu! by the Holy Prophet (peace be nq him) in Arabia. One who is 
acquainted cvxn iupcffieially with the history of the Pioplwt’* achieve 
mcnis knows that he did not enforce the entire body of Islamk laws with 
one stroke. Instead, tlw society was pre^uued gradually fi»r ihdr enforce¬ 
ment. The Prophet (peace U on him) uprooted the practices of the 
"Age of Ignorance" one by one and substituted for them new. tWiderjie 
principles of humati conduct. He started Ids eflorts for refornulbn by 
inculcating belief in ilte futidanientab of Ubm, namely, the unity of 
God, the Life Hertaficf and the Itistiturion of Propheihood and by in¬ 
ducing the people to Jive a life of nghtcousnes and piety. Those who 
accepted this message were trained by him to believe in and praaice die 
Islamic Way of Life. When this was achieved to a considerable degree. 
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die Prophet went □ step further and established an ls];tmk State In 
Meditta svith the sole object of making the soebi life (if the country coa- 
form to die blaink pattern, * ,1 , 

Coming to our own times and our own (Country, Pakistan, if we wish 
to promulgate Islarnie L-iw here, it u'ould mean ntjihiiig less than (he 
demoiidon of the entire structure built by your Brkish mnsters and itic 
erection of n raew one in its place. It is obvious that this cannot be 
achieved by jusi an oiScinl proclamatton or a parliamen-iary bill, be¬ 
cause it is a siupciidous tasit and demands a gixxi deal of hard and 
sysiemaiic work on die basis of afi all^mhracing prognim. For ill' 
sunce, Vft need a ihomugh rcoricnuiioti of nur educational system. At 
present, ^'c Bnd two kinds of cducntioinil tiuti tut tons running si mu!' 
LmEtiusly in our country, nameiy, (he old, religious "madrasiihi" and 
the modern, secular universities and colleges. None of them tan pro¬ 
duce people needed to run a modern Islamic State. The old-fashioned 
schools are steeped in oonservatlsin to such an extent that they have 
lost all touch with the modern iwjrJd. Their education has been discon¬ 
nected from the practical problems of life and has thus become barren 
and lifeless. It cannot, therefore, produce people who might he able to 
serve, for instance, as iudges .and magistrates of a progressive modern 
state. As for ouf modern, secubr instiluttnns, they preduce people who 
are ignorant of even a rudimentary knowledge of Islam and its laws. 
Moreover, we can hardly find such persons among those whose mentality 
has not been afTrarted by the poisonous content and the thoroughly 
materialt^ic bias of tniMlern, secular education. 

There is yet another dilhculty. The Islamic law has not been In force 
for the bst century or so. ConsequciiiJy our legal aide has bcaimc stag- 
mint anti has lagged behind the march of time, while our ttrgem need 
is to bring it abreast of the latest devebpments of the modern age. Ol> 
vioiisly, this would require a considcfJibie amount of hard work. 

Thete is, however, an even bigger hurdle. Living as slaves of an alien 
power and deprived of the Islamic inllucncc for a long time, the pattern 
of niir moral, cultural, social, economic and political life has undergone 
a mdical change, and is today far removed from fsbmic ideals. Under 
such circumstances it cannot be fruiQuI, even if j| were possible, in 
change the legal structure of die country all at oiice^ because then the 
general pattern of life and die legal structure will be poles apart, and the 
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legal change will have 10 &uflirr the faic d{ ^ sapling planted in an tin- 
congenial soil and facing haiLilr weather^ U therefore, incviiabtE 
[liiit the rccjttirrd teform should be gradual and the chHingcs in the 
hws should be effected in such a manner as to balance favorably the 
change in tbc moral, cducationolr sodal, cultural and poliucal life of 
die nation- 

The Sources of Law 

MauiJoodl holds ibat the hkmic law is noi stalky bet he concecks tha* ii will 
have to be reJeAned if it has 10 bcenmc ibe futidamenul bw of Pakistan, 

[Ffom MaudoodT^ Ishmic Law and Cansiitatian^ p* 99 LJ 

We should first dearly undemHind the nature of the problem that con¬ 
fronts US- When we say ihai this country should have an hbmic con- 
siiiulion.. we do not mean that we possess a constitution of ihc [domic 
state in a written form and that the only thing that is required m be 
done is to enforce iu The core of the probkin is ihat we warn an un- 
wTilten ctinsinution to be transfomied into a written one. What wt term 
its tslomk ciDiistiiution is really an unwrtiien constltutiGu drawn from 
certain specific sources, and it Is ffotn this that we have to evolve a wrii 
ten constitution jjt keeping with the present-day requirements of uur 
country. 

An unwritten constPTurion h nothing unique or strange for the world. 
Indeed^ up to the end of the eighioeoth century^ the structure of gov* 
ernment throughout the world rested on unwritten constitutions^ and 
even today the British government is ftincrioning without a written 
constitution. As for □ written constitution, even this great gr>vernment, if 
it desires to have one, will inescapably have to take recourse to the various 
sources of its unwritten cottstitudon to collect iis matcrioJ theidkam and 
then codify it article-wise. Our own need at the present moment is almost 
of the same kind. 

Tticre arc four sources of the unwritten Islamic comiitution: 

TAa Qu/iia is the first and pfiniai-y tourcc^ coniainmg m k does 
all the fundamental directives and instructions from God, These djtec- 
rives and injunctions cover the entire gamut of man^s existence. Herein 
arc to be fuund not only directives relating to individual conduct but idso 
principle regulating all the aspects of the social and cultural life of man. 
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It ha* !lUo been clearly ihim-n ihcrcui a* to whether and why Musitms 
thould endeavor to create and Ciublish a state of their own. 

2. The Hunna is the second source. Ii show* the way Imhv, in accord- 
jince with the gur'anic directives, the Prophet (peace be on him) trans- 
bled imn piactical life the idenlo^ical spirit of Utam and developed it 
into a positive social order, finally clcvatmij! it to a tiiU-ilcdgcd itaic. These 
thing's we can know frnaj the Stmiia and Suiina alone, iheieby also 
learning how to ascertain tJic precis: sente, purport and mcaiuni; of the 
Quranic directives. In oihcr ivnrds the Simna it the praclical application 
of Qur anic pnneipJet to mankind's tocial eitittciKc and we can, there¬ 
fore. obtain the greitcst possible number of invaluable precedents rebting 
to Ubmic consfirutioTi ftom ihis very irnportant snwee, 

3. jfV&e CtittpentJOTts of K/tHufui-i-fLifhiilah ^ form the ihird source. 
After the pawing away of the Holy Prophet, the Rightetms Caliphs nutii^ 
aged tlid Islamie state in the Ijcst Islamic traditions, and hooks of Hadith, 
Hi-story, und biography are replcie wiih giittonng precedents of that 
golden era. It has been acccpicd in Isbm front the very beginning that 
intcrpreiations of the Qur'in imd the Sunna liaving the utianimoiu ap¬ 
proval of all the Compatuons (ledtnicaily known as ijma') and the 
decisions of the Caliphs relating to constitutional and judiciiil prciblcnu 
accepted by the Companions should be binding on all and for all time. 
In other words, such inierprctations and such decisions have to be ac¬ 
cepted ttt toto, as the conscnatis of the Ctimjiunkitis oti any matter is tnnta- 
mount [D an authorUaiive expositbn of the bw. Wherever thev have 
differed, it is hut loo evident there that two or even mon imerpreutions 
were actually probable and one may be ptcfcrrctl to the other on the basis 
of sound reasoning. In cases tif general conscrisiis. however, ihe decision 
ii incsc4p.)h]y the only iogiml one and has m be ,iccep[fd as the only 
authonlative rule. As all the Compamoii.s were dircti disciples of the 
Holy Prophet, trained by him pcfsoiiiilly, tlidr general consensns in 
matters of interpremions and decisions was bound to be free from even 
the most trilling chance of error. 

4. Thf Rtihnii 0/ Great furmt compriK- the founh source. These are 
the decisions of tof^mtikiiig jurists in regard to various cnnstiitiiion.n] 
probJenu of their times. They may rmt be of eternal validity, yet it cannot 

* ibz I»i«l of the nilt ,4 It,* fir .1 [our otifiln »fiB dir 4„tb of tl>« 

olio kiwwa u lEw whtli kftol ick( ihuli )eMi, 
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be gainsaid tliat they contain fuiuJiimenials nf the best guidance for a 
pmper understanding <if the Islamic constitution. 

For writing down the c«;iisututiun tif an Isbmic state, we will have to 
ctilicct relevant material from all these sources, in the same way as the 
people o£ Englund, were they inclined to reduce ilidr cxiiistituiion to 
writing, would have to refcr m their Commntt Law dcclrioiu and conven¬ 
tions and note down all the inferences ihcrefrom and from fudgments of 
thetr courts relating to constitutional problems. 


THE ULAMA 

A convention of teamed llicologi.ms, representing all schools of Islamic 
thought, was held January 21-24. »95'- 1 * utianiimrusly recommended that 
the fuUowjng principles be incorporated in the consiituiion of an Islamic 
Slate. Though ihcir jwini of view has not met with general accejjtancev it 
is significant as the expression of the mosi conservative force in presem- 
djy 

Basic Principles of afi Isiomic Stase 

The (institution nf nq Islamic stuie ihutild comjirchend tht following 
fatiiJC principles: 

I. UlfJmciic Sovereign t)‘ o^-er aJ! Nature and aJ! Law shall be oiGrmed 
in AIMA^ dve Lord of die universe, alofic. 

2* The Liw at the liind shall be b^Mcd on the Qur^an dod the Sunrm, 
.11]d n<> law shall be passed nor any iEdministT^Livc order i«ued» in contra¬ 
vention of the and the Suniia. Expianjiory Note: If there be any 

laws in force in the country which are m condici with die Qur‘in or the 
Sunniip it wniild be nctcssiiry to by down (in the Conttitntipn) that such 
laws shall be gradually, within a j^3eeificd periods ameiided in conformity 
with the Islamic Law or repealed. 

3. The State shall be based noi on geographtcal, mciah linguistic or 
any mhef materialiadc conorpts, hut on tht^re principles and itlcaU whidi 
form che lifc-bloDd of Islamic idralogv'. 

4. It shall be incumbent upon the State to uphold ihjE Right (Martif) 
and to suppress tlic Wrong (A/wn-^ar) 2% presented tn the Qur'an and 
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the SiiJina, to take all mca^iirrs noccs^ry for ihc revival and advance¬ 
ment of the cultuxat pattern of |$lain. and to make provision for Islamic 
education in accordance with the rcquircmenii of the varioiut reenj^nized 
schools of thimght. 

5. h shall be inoimbcjnt upon the State to strengthen die bonds of unity 
and brother hoed among all the Muslims of the world and to inhibit 
among die Muslim citizens nf the State the growth of all prejudicial 
tendencies biised on distinctions of race or language or letritorv or any 
other materialisik consideratjun kj as to preserve and strengthen the unitv 
of the 

6. It shall be ilir respooslbilit)^ of the government to guaranlec the pnr> 
vision of basic liuinan necessities, Lc^ foed, cloihingp housing, medical 
relief, and educatlDn to alJ citizens who might cempororily or permanently 
Ik incapable of earning their livelihood due to tuicmploymcni^ sickness, 
or other reason^ and to make no distinction of religion or rate in that 
regard. 

OlXlZEE^'s ItICHTS: 

7. The citizens shall be entitled to all the rights conferred upon them 
hy the Islamic law, iar^ they shall be asisured, within the limits of the law, 
of full security of life, property and hmior^ freedom of religion and behef, 
freedom of worship* freedom of person* freedora nf expression, freedom 
of movement, freeihim of association, freedom nf occupatkiti^ equality of 
opportunity, and the right to benefit from public services* 

8h No citizen shall, at any timet be deprived of these righti, C3ccc|n 
under the law, and none shall be awarded any punishment on any charge 
vvithout being given full opportunity nf defciise and without the decision 
of a court oE law* 

The recognized Muslim schools of thought ihall have, wlihlrl the 
limits of the law^ complete religious freedom. They shall have the right 
TO impart religious instmaion to thdr adherents and the freedom to 
pUTpagatc thdr views. MaLiers coming under the purview of Personal 
Law shall be admmisccrcd in accordance with their rc5|jectivc codes of 
iurisprudence and it will be dcsirabk to mate provision for the 

administration of such matters by thch resiwctm iudges (qaMf), 

to* The non-Mudim citizens of the State shall have, wiihin the limits 
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of the law^ complete freedom of rcli^^qn aod i^^orshJp, mode of life., 
culture and religious education. They shall be eniklcd tio have ah dacLr 
matters concerning Personal Law administered tn accordance with dicir 
own religious code, usages, and customs. 

ru All dhligatjous assumed by the State, within the limits of the 
Sharta, towards the non Muslim citizens shall be fully honared. Tliey 
shill I Ise entitled equally with the Muslim chtsiens to ihe rights of citizen¬ 
ship as enunciated in paragraph 7 above, 

fimrH?JANCE or Ttrs st-^te 

T2. The Head of the Slate shaj] always be a male Muslim in whose 
piety, learning, and soundriw of judgment the people or thdr elected 
repre&eniatjsies have full confidence. 

13- The responsibility for the administration of the State shall primarily 
vest in the Head of the State, allhaiigh he may delegate any part of his 
powers to any individual or body, 

14^ 1 he function of the Head of the State shall noi be autocratic but 
consultative ir-, he W'ill discharge hji duties in consultation 

With persons holding responsible positions in the Governfnent and with 
the elected rcprctcntaiivc* of ihe [icople. 

15. The Head of the State shall have no right to suspend the Constitu¬ 
tion wholly or partly or to run the adjnjniitration in any oiher way hut 
on a consuludve basis, 

16. The body empowered m elea the Head of the Stale shall aim have 
tltc power to remove him by a majority of voce. 

ij. In respect of dvic rights, the Head of the Sute shall be on the 
level of equality witli other Muslims and shall not be above the law. 

A All ddzens, wheilicr members of the Government and ofiiciats or 
private pemans, shall be subject to the same laws and the jurbdictiofi 
of the same courts. 

19. The judiciary shall he separate from and independem of the execu¬ 
tive, JO that it may not be induenecd by the executive in the discharge of 
its duties, 

2a. The propagation and publicity of yuch views and idcoli^es as arc 
colculoied to undermine the basic principles and ideaU on which the 
Islamic State rests, shall be prohibited. 

It. The various zones or regions of the country shall be enuridered 
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afEiuiiisixaUVc units of 3 single state. TUcy shall not be ladaj, linguistic; 
nr trihui units but admininrativc areas whkh may be given tuch 
poTs-ers under the supremacy of the Cxntcf us may be necessary for admin¬ 
istrative convenience. They shall not ha ve the right to secede. 

No interpret .It ion of the CQnstitutii?n which \a in conflict witli the 
provisiuits of the Q ur'an or the Sunn a sluU be valid. 

THE LIBERAL APPROACH 

An iiiilucFicial scbfKil of thought in PakiSLUi which differs from the ortho- 
clfjic ulama L<lieve$ in a more radical intcrpretaiton of the prindpics 
contained in ihc Qur'an and the tradibcins of the Prophet. Thai is, it 
drtcs not contest the orthodox belief in the validity of the liasic principles 
of JsLiin. tjor ilucs it rqeci all earlier thinking concerning them,, but it 
insists ilmt die intttprctaiiun of these principles should he freed from 
the shackles of ittheritcd opinion and should make allowance for the 
changed needs of the times. The difference between the conservative and 
liberal approaches is thus not one of principle but of degree. 

The idectitms included here are fiom the speeches and wriiiogs of 
bhtiacj {dtisain Qiimhh who has compiled this scennn of our readings 
on the rise and growth of Pakistani nationdbiii. QureshT was bom in 
India ill 1903 and completed hts cdueaijon at the University of Delhi and 
ai Cambridge, where he was a memW of Rahmat All s group. Even as 
a sEodeiit he took part in the nnncofjpcration and Khihlfat mcjvcmtnts, 
and subsequeruty became a member of the Districi Congress Commit¬ 
tee of lujah and of tile Prnvisicbil Khilafai Oinimiticc of the United 
Provinces^ As a result of his cllorts in behalf of the Muslim League on 
the eve of partition, he was elcocd 10 the Constituent Assembly of India 
on the Muslim League ticket and Liter to the Constituent Assembly for 
Pakistan, of which he rtmained a member until its dissolution in 195;^. 
Appointed to tiic government of Pakistan in early 19^9, Qureshi rose 
from deputy miriTster xo mintstcr W'iih full cabittet rant (1951-1954). 
The author of numerous svorks on IndoMusIrro instiltiijons and culture, 
he hai held the chairs of History and Political Science iti the Universities 
of Delhi and Lahore, and nrorc recently hm come to the United States as 
visiting professor at Columbia University* 
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ISMTlJQ HUSAIN QURESliJ 

TAc Basic Primipkf of art Islamic P&lify 

iFrocu All'PakisTan Science Canfcrcncci Froecc^iagi^ 

Presidentijt address erf ScKion lll^ ppn E-5I 

The const!tuiion nf :i couniry must reflect the ideals on which ii$ pctipic 
want to hiise their politicdl life. In Pakistan these ideals have never been 
dehatiible or ambiguous and have rtovv liecn dearly set funh in the OI> 
teettve^ Resoltiikin passed by the Assembly^ wirh which all of you are 
bmiliar. The most oucsianding Ee:iturc of the Objc-ctivcs Resolution is 
dul the constituuon of Pakistan shall be based on the idcuU of Islam. 
The implcmcjitiitinn of this decisiuiit I would pint out, icquires the 
utmost drciimspcoion and It beset with Cormidahli: difficultict. Bro-tdly 
speaking, ive are fully famiHar with the ideology of Islam, but wx have 
failed to keep abreast of the progress made by the world in the develops 
merit of political lustitutioiis aitd the social fabric alike^ We have now 
been suddenly faced with the great task of ap[>lying our ideology to 
modem needs. ... If Islam were simply a code of cettLiin rigid laws 
Of even legal couerpts, it would, perhaps, have been easy enough to apply 
iliem to meb spheres uf poliiJcal Life us were covered by it. ]liu Islam is a 
dyiLimic force, a concept of life not of Inw^i a guidanot for the Springs of 
thought and action and not a static code of ftctitim In other words, Islam 
IS 4 lu'« and dynamic ideoLogy and not a dead uiiprogrti^vc and static 
cottoedou of injunniotu and prohiidtions. It requires a ociv interpretation 
at every stage of our development and cannot be content tnerdy with 
precedents and past usage. Islam does not discard precedents and tradi¬ 
tion^ hui it layi emphasES upon the pmgres^ve unfolding of the creative 
insuiicts Ilf mankind in aixoniincc w itli the eternal priudpks defined by 
revelation. Islam limits the Held of humun dclibeiatjoci within the pre¬ 
cincts of moral and spiritual lighteousutss, but within these lirattatioiu 
it gives the hujTPit spirit the fuUcat freedom to Hud new met hurls of fub 
htlmcnt in creative dTort^ If this .tnalv'sis csl the spirit of Islam is eoireci, 
you would understand what a diilicult task we have set ourselves in this 
twxiujcth century by proclaiming to the world that our cjOtistitution wall 
be based U|xm Islamic prineipIeSt because these pritiEripIcs luve to be 
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intcrprttcd in accordance with all d'i:it is best and profound in humau 
lhoLi);h[ today. 

At every sicp, however, we rnay be pulled by conflEoing forces. On the 
one kdodr wt: have a group of [Arsons who xem to think thal it is no 
lunger po^tblc to go beyond the instatuiicjns or even the procedure 
udo{>ted in the early days of hhm when coiididons were entirely diflerem. 
These persons would w^m Lks lo reproduce ^ scHiriciy wliich no longer 
exists and a polity which was suited to that society. They w^uld make us 
bcltes-e that all that ^vas done it that time was the (inaJ interpretation 
of Islam and |that| it is not possible fair the bumaji intdJect to deviate 
from it in any detail p This position is bllaciotis as 1 will try to show very 
shivriiy. If we were told to foliaw the principles which guided the creators 
of the Republic after the death of the PropKeu there could have been no 
difference of opinion with them. But when for every aaion or institution 
we are expected to find a prccedeni:, we are being asked to acl in u rnosi 
un-hbmic manner^ We must distinguish from the principle and the 
methckds of its expression^ fronri the spirit and the form which the action 
In fullill it liad to take in those drtumsLuices^ To give you a parallel, 
w^hertas a person who says ihm the Baj |pilgrimage to Mecca] is 3 re¬ 
ligious obligaunn is speaking the truth, be w'odd not be to his senses if 
he insisted that ihc journey must be made on camels and not by any 
modern vehicle of transport- A coastitULioit, ! musi emphasize, is only 
an instrument^ a vehicle for uchieviiig certain ends. It should be such as 
can serve those ends, it is true, but it should not be cuusidered 10 be the 
end in itself. . . , 

The moral concepts of our people arc based upon the teachings of our 
religion. If, therefore, the polity uf Ppikistan is 10 be based upon a firm 
fumicblian of a righteous ideology, there is no motive force* but that of 
Itilam w'hich can m as ihe basis. To a^k an overwhelmingly Muslim 
people to discard its innermost convictions in fniming hi const]luiian i% to 
ask it to oommit sukide. Therefore, there should be no doubE in the mind 
of any Pakistani, whetlier a Muslim or a non Mushm, thar the only endur¬ 
ing polity which can ensure justice and fairplay to all and whidi can 
make a cnniribttifoti m the welfare of - - , humaniiy can be one wdiich 
is based upon the principtes of fslam. For the siikc gf a handful of persons 
who may have come lo disbelieve cither in Islam itself or in its dynamic 
possibdines this essentt.1l need cannot be overlooked- 
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Thtis the only n3ikin:il concJmsmi which emerges is lhai the Constituefit 
Asscmlily figliE in srtting for itself the ideal of Islam as the main 
ubjeedve to be achieved in iis ci>n${iLiuion; but this ide;iJ should be given 
:i fationalt dynamic intcrprctarioti. It is in this matter of inierprctadon, as 
I said before, thai otir main dilfictiltia lieu For one things the crulc* of 
my views may ask me how we can dlstingubh the essence from the fomi. 
In other words, hmv far is it possible to define lIk principles which should 
actu.aic an fslamic pohtjr\ jind huu* £ar can we go in discarding precedents 
^vitljQUi inlunng the principles? Foftnnateiy, so far as 1 an see, this 
t|ues!ttjn was answered fni us in a mosi miraculous manner by the 
Prophet himself. Some lime before his death, m his tajt Haj. the fulfill- 
mcni of Ins mission was procbimcd by revelation in the venc svhkh 
heralded ilur cctmpkumi of ike faith for die Muslims, At that time it 
realized by tht IWphei as well as his companions ihar hit missicn having 
been fulfilled, his life in this world was also to come to an end' and yet 
he did nut define any poliikal iiistiiinions or lay down any dtfiniitve 
fornw of govcrnmeni for his petjple. This I lake 10 tncan that having, by 
his teachings and thmugh revebtinn, given to hit people an idcubgy^ 
he abstained from laying down any hard and last ryJes for oigani^^ing 
ttic governmental or administrative machinery of hb ^let^ple. A complete 
Code of principles was now m die hands of the community, but jr w;i5 nni 
fettered hy any rigid rules in the matter of applying tliosc prindpici U> 
the needs 01 governmcjit. The foundations of the poliiy were bid in ilic 
Quf an and the teachings of the Prophet, the edifice was to be built in 
accordance with the needi of the succesrive genenitinfis by the creative 
spirit of the Nluslim peoples guided by the teachings of Islam, h tins 
iiciinn of the great Exemplar nnt a dear guidance for usr Di^s ii no* 
show us tluit for guidance Jn the mailer of framing a const] tut Ion for 
Pakistan we should mrn in die principles contained *11 the teachings of 
the Qor an and the Prophet and should look upon precetlcnts ouly as an 
ephemeral intcrpretatioii of thtm principles? 

So far as curutitutitaiial maricrs^ ui apart fmm itvital behavior and rules 
of cotiduci in ceriain circumstances, arc cjonccmed, we find two priiiapks 
clearly narrated in ihc Qur'an. The first principle is rjiai the Muslims 
shouid obey God, His Prophet, and tliose who fmm amongst tJiem:sclvc:i 
arc put in authority over them; the other prindpEc, repeated ai varifius 
placcs> Is that .Muslims sliould oiopcratc in rigbicousncss and jusuce* but 
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never in unrighieuufne» and inju&Ticc. These are imporunt constitutional 
principles wtnch form the basic principle of fstiod ^uvemrneni. The first 
verse properly ituerprcicd means that a Muslim's first duty is to God 
nnJ Ite should dt* nothing wltich osmes intn conflict with that duty. He 
shouhl not, IS'hat ever be the hbc, compromise hts allegiance to the clear 
injuncljons of the Qur an anj the teachings uf the Pmphet by obeying 
any un-lslainic orders of the State, [n other wfirdt, a really Islamic gov¬ 
ernment can never asJ^ its pctiplc to carry out an un-tsiamic policy or to 
fullinv ail order which is in clear contraventton ot biam. And this is 
further streiigtlicncd by the second verse which I Iiavc (juuted. The liasia 
of human aciiuit should be mural and not incfely pnliiical. There should 
be no divtirce between fundamental morality and poliiic;iI activity. This 
refers to states and individuals alike, A Muslim state should so frame Us 
policies that it docs not become an engine of oppression at home or a 
supporter of injustice abroad, llic individual should refrain from any 
uiaivity which is unrighteous, unjust, or immoral. He must refuse to 
subordinate his moraJ principles to other considerations. This view carried 
to its Iitgicol interpreration confers the right of disobedience on the 
individual; but then be should be quite clear in his mind that he is in 
the right. If he is in doubt, be must obey the governmciiT so that the 
Ijonds of disctplinc and unity are not broken asunder. Thus by a two-fold 
cmpliasii upon righterjusntss, Islam attempts to build up a righteous 
polity, but. having provided that, it expects complete discipline. Where 
it is abaulutcly dear that on obeying an order a man is likely to conira- 
vene an iniuncnon of God, he must disobey, but in all other ciicum- 
Stances, he ramt alude by the dictites of die government. 

U siuibld. however, be emphasized that the right nf disobedience is to 
be used only in extreme drcumciances. It is even possibk to hold that this 
right does not exist. Having bid down a severe moral code £iir the 
State, it may be argued, Islam does not envisage any circumsfancct in 
which it can p.-ilpably deviate from the right path. The order to obedience 
is positive, the right of disolxxliciioc can only be inferred. Actually if the 
state is eiJcctivcIy prevented from disubeying die injunctiniii of Warn, the 
right nf disobedience would auttmtaiically disappear. But has fslum pri> 
vided elTcciivc safeguards against the devLition of the state from the right 
pathr Legally it could have been laid doivn thai a body of jurists wrpuld 
have the authority to declare uiiy aaion uf tic government illegal, which 
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mling would be binding* Bui no juch authority was ever set up not 
cnviMgcd, for the simple rcMon that Islam docs noi invest any bidy of 
jurists or lawyers wirh political This is in kcepmg ^vitb its refusal 

to set up A pncstly class. Islam k a religion withuut iiny ptiests; it h a 
Faith* not a church, it trusts its fnlints'ers and does not seek to set up 
human guxirdians over iheij- conscience. 

This is la accordance with the great pcdittcal sagacity which the liberal 
creed of Islam has displayed in other Helds. A state will remain Muslim to 
the canent and for the time that its people are Muslim. An [slamn: state 
cannot be forced upon an un-Istamic people. IsJom^ therefore^ concentrates 
on the necessity of making the people true MusLnu and fur tliis purpose 
Jia.i bid ii down that there should always lie a group of persons among 
the believers^ who hy thdr precept and example* hold aloft the torch of 
true blam and preach righteousness and true belief, but these persons 
have not been given ojiy fxiLidco] power, bcc.'mse Isbm ds^es nm believe 
in cumpuhian ivhich defeats its own purpose. The true safeguard against 
the state deviating from the path of truth is, therefore* an dfocdvc ma¬ 
chinery for the dissemination of true knowledge so that the mass of the 
people may abide hy the ideals of Islam. Hnving provided that, Islam 
trusts the people to run the government in accordance n'ith the tciKrts of 
the Faith. 

The gfivernmem has, therefore, m be organized un a basis which makes 
it possible dial ah decisions shnuld be the rcsultj of muiinil consuitHitfon, 
This brings me m the third fundamental principle which has been clearly 
defined in the Qur'an»Muslims art expected to order their affairs by mu¬ 
tual consultation, which is the basis of democracy, U Is inherent in the Idea 
of consul ration that the ma|nrity view shall prevaiJ and personal opinioni 
shall be subordmated to discipline and requirements of uruiy. 

Sot/tfdigniy h a Tmly Idamk Static 

This excerpt from Qun:shri presidential address before the second all-Fakistjn 
Polidc^ Science Corttcrencc, 195T1 i* directed againn the clainu of the uLimi 
tu be the sole aniboritatlve biterpretcn of Itlamie law^ (Shsrfa)^ The 
audiof $ huth in detnuemey has been shored by most leading poliddatis tn 
Pakistan. 

I From the iecoruJ AlITakhtan Political Science Conference* 

1951# Presidcndil addresi of Session T pp- 3“S| 
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The paliiicj) sovcrdgn in like any mher Cduntry^ are the 

pecpple. This docs oot come Into conflict fi ith the idea nf the Hjvcrcignty 
of God- God is soierci|;n m the universe and His ^vill cannot be chal¬ 
lenged hy anyone. In that sense God is sovereign in every country, Mus¬ 
lim or niin-Mmlim. He is equally sovereign m those sociulisl cotinlries 
where His iuithoficy is challenged and Hjs existence denied as He is in 
countries where jjcopic prostrate themselves before Him five times a day 
In frCDgniEioM of the fact that He li the sole arbiter nf ihetr fates* iheir 
Cfcuior and Miisicr. Bui when we are talking of the real sovereign this 
idea does noi rcmaiEi rcIevanL In spite of the sovereignty of GchJ there 
have been states. naik»ns^ and communities which hsivt denied HiS exist¬ 
ence. If IS not inconcei%'alj]e, hfjwsuevcr imprrJiable it may bct that the 
pjcople of Pahisian may ctisc to bclie%‘e in GtHl. It is in the very nature 
of the freedom given by his Crcaior m man that he should he free to act 
in accordance with his beliefs and convictions. lE the people of Pakistan— 
God forbid—stray from the path of the Truth, the sovereignty of God will 
not cc4se. btit the atithorhy of ihe pe«jplc will direct the life in ilie country 
in entirely ditlrrent channeb. In a worldly sense, therefore, the people of 
Pakistan possess at prescni the fuial authrjrity even to decide W'hethcr they 
shall lie Muslims or not- h is, therefore, hIwecius that the people of Pakis^ 
tan are *1$ sovereign as the jwiplc of any other ocFuntry because they can, 
if they so desirei make any decisions, lor better, for worse. 

Tlic concept nf legal stHcreigtity has been strong in the annals of Nam, 
Looking at the pail, the Musltms have recognized ilie sovereignty of the 
law. No atilhoriiy has been permitted to Hand between the bw^ and its 
fnajeHy. The law of Islam—the 5 Aar'—has been considered to be the final 
legal authority m all Muslim countries. The highest executive in the 
land—the calipli, fipr that matter, the Pmphci himself—was noi considcfcd 
higher than the Jaw, The law cqiuiUy applied to everyone because the 
Islamic conception of law is dilferent from the Western conception, hi 
the West, iKe law is the will of the sovereign. In Islamic countries the 
law i.i the w ill of God. In fhis sense we might say that Islam rcofjgnizca 
ihe ifivereignty of Grid and, therefore, in a hmited sense a Muslim state 
is a dicocratjq state. But the terms “iheocracy"* as well as the sovereignty 
of God have been misapplied in many communities andi therefore* they 
are mn applkable to an bbniic statc^ Theocracy in die West is ;i kingdom 
of God where authority vests in specially ordained priests vvho exercise it 
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!in bchnil of God. Tfiii is not the conccfitiofi of hhim, Islam has no priest¬ 
hood andp therefore, no special agents of Gcxi «> administer the bw 
which expresses Hes will, 

h would l>c of some interest to its to analyze the psitioo a* cnvtsjijcfi 
by Islam and to remove ilic pitfalls which exist for the Linwarj- in this 
quest. Isbm envisages a Mushm people gutded by the teachings of isla.in 
m orderiiig its affairs. This conimunity> for the piitposes of convenience^ 
elected, in die earlier da>h a high executive, called the caliphs to carry on 
tJic business of the State on iu behalf. This executive of the Stnie, the 
caliph nnd later die sultan, was only an agent to carry out the will of the 
people and the people being Muslims naturally dcmandftJ that their 
fairs should he coitductcd in accurdancc w4ib ihcir belief* and conviedotu. 
The Siat" included within iu fold three main principles^ two immuiabk 
and one mutabEc. The immtitahic principle* are die Qur'an and the 
anthetiLic Hadhh of the Prophet; die btier, according to the Muslims is 
not so much an enlargement ov ail interpretation of the principles cniiu- 
clatcd in the ncvebtlon. The mutable faacir is the interpretation of these 
principles which ha* been ;irnved at by the appLicnidn o£ human reason 
to apply them to the changing needs of humantty in different cunditions. 
U ts ivrongfc thereflircp to say iliai die SAtfr' b entire! y Lmmutablc, Tlic first 
tAvo principles^ of it certainly arc irnmuuble, but^ as I have pc>iuted oul 
the durd principle which is so necessary for the applicolimi of Islamic 
principles: to our owm liva mu^t necessarily he prpgrcsaive. In die body of 
hLmic hiIV known iq m unlay tlicre is considemblc contribution of this 
third principle and it nceeb recuiisideratiDn for being applied in cireum- 
sunce* which have so considerably altered. 

Ttie recognition of the legal sovereignty of a code of bw has certain 
impliiiatifins^ one of these is tluit the courts would directly administer it 
without die interfertnee of the legislature or the executive authority. TJii* 
methiid was followed during the Middle Ages id all bitmic cd unifies, 
But today there ore vm kw countries where this ennoeption prevails, 
Tlif^se Muslim coiuitrics tvhich had to give up thb practice had certain 
valid reamns to do so. As I hiive painted out earlier, the Shar^^ as h exist* 
today, has a ct>n*iderahic corpus of judge-made bw. Unforrtinatciy, the 
tendency amongst l^luslim iuiisu ha* liceri, Ukc other judges, of basing 
their inierprefatitm an sJic past body of previous intcrpretaLions.^ This was 
healthy^ because otherwise it woidd have been impossible to miiaiajn a 
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conunuity of tradition in the Mmiim leg;tl system. after 3 ia|Ke 

ni many ceinuHc^ with changing; condinons;, whtrcjs the immutable 
principles upon which ihc Shar" is biased continued to be valid, the line 
□f re:isoning which led to the intcrprctiuioii of these cLcrnal principled ivdd 
not always in keeping with ihe progress dut human knowledge hjiJ 
made. To Icavt; the courts 10 decide whai is in accordance with Isbmie 
ii is necess^iry eo define Islnmic law properly and to separate the 
grain from the husk. From such a tomplcjic mass it is not within the 
cap^idiy of every bwyer or judge m CiiTtcatc I he basic principles, because 
this will in itself involve fnesh interprexation. For die purpcrscs of uni- 
£orniiiy it is also necessary that a sound tradition should gmw up and, if 
ihe fudge made hw mokes dcviqutjns either fnsm ilic principles t^r ihe 
needs of the people, it sltn^uld Iw possiEde In cornea the mistakes through 
a diiTcrent human agency . 

This analysis brings us to the fundamental eonsidennions wliich liuld 
today in determining the legal sovereign iu our new ccnisiiLUEion„ Should 
we accept the SAar' as tt stands tcxlay witJiiiut any re interpretation of 
reorientation? Should we have a legislature and what part has the legisla¬ 
ture to play if the sovereignty of the SAar' is accepted? Would it tie 
wise to put any hmilatitms on the power of the IcgiskiEUre which may be 
enfcirLcd cnnstiuititinaJJy ? And, lastly, what would be die rclaiiouship 
between the legal sovencign that stc may choose to accept and the politccal 
sovereign, on one hand, and the real sovereign, on the other? , . , 

It has been recognised in ad Muslim countries ihai in m.my rcsfiecta 
the mutable pan of the rectaircs considerable overhauling and ihc 
immutable bases need a new Lnterpretauon. This feeling has been shared 
by some of the leading theologians of tlie Muslim tvorld. There fore; it 
would not be in keeping svitEi the progressive tendenoies of Islam to txc- 
ogni/x the SAa/ in Jis present furm as the legal sovereign, k may be 
argueti that there is no dnSculiy in accepting the Quran and die Sumia 
as the legal sovereignt but until a new^ interprmtiun is accepted by the 
people, the diJiercncc in interpretatiun will create not only difficulties 
but discord as well How the intnrpretaiion should be revised and made 
acccpEahIc to ihe people is i^uite □ diflerein problem, li will require con¬ 
siderable research, careful thinking and propagation amongst ihe penpte^ 
If ttie work it Idt entirely to the eouns, it ii obvious that the interpreta- 
lion will be only IcgaLstic and not necessarily wise i^r sound? besides, to 
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make ii universally acceptable it ii noccssaury in this tnemieth century 
that every iiitcrprcEution ifiould be put in the public fftrum *0 that the 
cnmbincd judgmem of the pH>ple may accept the nne which it finds the 
mwst ratiotuL It Is a wtll-knotvii principle of legisbilun tiuit a bw 
should conform to tilt mural conscience of the people, Otherwise it will 
hill in its japplicaiinti, 1 he morail consrience of the fKt.'ple can be swayed 
in favor or agiimst an interprewtion only with the help of public diiois- 
iion, Tfcalfid os the close preserve of a fciv lawyers, theologians, jurists. 
Or judges, the taw would gradually find itself in disharmony with public 
sentiment. Our present attitude towards the dictates of the Shar' will 
completely illtistraic my point. Our thetilogians. learned in the traditions 
of the Islamic legal system, have l(e|.H the torch burning, but have failed 
to spread its light aniuAg the people, because they have not trusted the 
people. They have considered the interpretation of the principles of 
libin a» ilicir cir^sc preserve and by iior raking the people into their confi¬ 
dence have created a wide gulf between tlieir own views and the outlook 
of the intcUigciii sections of the rial ion. In every Muslim coiintryi there- 
foie. tliere has ertme imo existence a wide gulf between the ulani't of the 
orthodox schools and the intelligentsia. This has done a great harm to 
Islam, because, as the resuii of this division, Islam has ceased to play ihiil 
vital role in the life of the pcnple which was its due. Tlie intctisity of these 
antagonisms varies from country to country and even in the same country 
from class m class but it dtxs exist everywhere, yielding 3 most perniciniu 
crop of laxity and tndilTcrence, But it U a disease which must be rooted 
out from tile body politic oE Islam. 

It is trbvious that the only place where ditcussinns can take place in 
connection with the reinterpretation and reorientation of the Sbat^ is the 
legislature, because as the supreme feprescnialive of the itcopie. the Icgi*. 
biure aloue con speak for them and accept oti their behalf what seems 
rational and pmjicr out of the mass of arguiuciit and comment,vry putting 
forward didenem points of view. .Another happy result uf these discuv 
sions will be that every problem shall come Into the public forum and will 
be discussed from a miliion pljifomi!! and, as problems arc discussed 
they will sink into the subctuisciogs mind «f ihc |teoplc and ultimately 
bccumc a pan of their conviciions. Thus imcrprctation and convictJtiti 
will go band in baud. It bus been suggested by uitne that the ctinstiTuiran 
should provide for a body of learned tlteologians and iurins to veto any 
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legislation that they amtidcr to be agairtst the SAar', This woubl be a 
moist retrogfiide «cp. l)ei:ause ihcr ilic reipsuuibiliry of uiiticrsf.ntiding 
and interpreting Islam ss'iU be limited to a few {khsous rsuher than the 
entire naiinn. All the dilfieukies W'hich would arise if the courts are left 
vvitb the interpretation of the Qur’an and the Suiiiia will be accentuated 
if a btxly like this is set up Uf contrtd the activities of the legislature. 
Instead of harmony it w'otild create resentment and even rehcliinn, 

It has been argued that none e.ftept those who are deeply stcejsed in 
legal knowiedge and theology have the capacity to interpret the Qur’Jii. 
lliis is true in 4 limited senses when it comes to the application of a law 
to a ease wiih legal nicety, the iHymnn is at a grave disadvantage. The 
comprehensive principles and their broad application to the life of the 
community is not so technically legal. Only a lawyer can be a judge; hut 
a tegislamr need not be a trained lawyer. The legislator accepts pruiciplcs 
which are given a legal garb by c.’tpcns and a judge-made law grows up 
around that legislation. It is» therefore, a tuisuke to tliink that only the 
uLima are capable of Jcgisbting in accurdancc with the principles enun- 
ciaicJ in I he Qur’an and the Simna. The last of the Prophets was bH:m 
amongst :i backward and uneducated people; he did not limit his mission 
to trained jurists and lawyers. It is quite likely that the Icglsialurc may 
make mistakes, but these mistakes w'ill be rectified in course of time. On 
the other hand If ihc interpreralion of Islamic principles i; to be based 
entirely u|joii authnritatis'c rulings of judges and jurists, their mistakes 
would take long to rectify, for then the entire approach wnuhi be autlitiH- 
taiis-c and not persuasive. For adiicving a quick rcttificaiion of mistakes, 
the legislature w-jll have to be left unhampered :uid it would be unwise 
to put any limitations on its authority. 

This docs not mean that our experts in Islamic learning and law will 
have no influence. Their learning and piety will add authority to their 
opinion. There is, hmvevcr, much difference beiwccn the authority which 
the opinion of .^n expert possesses and the legal sanciion behind it. Once 
the opininns of a small body of exjKni liegin to he vested with the au^ 
thority of the law, the frcctkim of the mass of the people to choose from 
amongst the interpretatioas vanishes, besides, pcrsu.ision and discussion 
are at 3 discount; they gradualiy disappear. There is a danger of the 
emergence of a class or a set uf persons vested svith sacerdotal auihoiiiy. 
Islam does nut rolertite the growth of 3 priesthood, nor docs it encourage 
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the division of the people into a dci^y pnd the Lsiiy. Indeed no pardeiitpr 
class has bees given any authority to intcrprci the pnticipks of [slam. 
The neason for ihis attitude is that the growth uf a class vesicd with any 
sacerdotal authority or rcligbm sanctity discourages the mass o| the peo¬ 
ple from acquiring the True knowledge of the Faitln Real knc^wkdgc 
becomes the monopoly uf the few' and creates indiHerence arTK>Dg the 
resL Sometimti ii even engenders Ju^stilUy^ Aiihf^tigh die histt^ry of ^he 
uiam^ of Islam has been reinarkably free from a clas^ consciouifuess based 
upon selftsh motives, yet there arc many instances in wbsdi ccrain 
sections of the ulama have exploited rheir posidon to the detfitneut of Lhe 
ftiiiiut I the Muslim commuoity or nation). Edam envisages the Muslims 
as A secular society believing in the principles of Islam nEid, thcrcfcTte, aci- 
ing u|Kjn its precepu. It TfuSLS the mass of the Muslims m da their diiiy* 
It docs provide for discipline and grjcs even to die extent of pumskuig die 
black sheep, but so far as the Muslims as a conunufiity arc ctmcenicd, tlity 
have been entrusted, and no one else, to organize themselves into an in¬ 
strument for practtcing and propagating, by precept and ciQmp!r+ the 
message that was delivered to our Prophet in iu final form. There is a 
tradidun of tiic Prophet wliich says that there shall be no consensus on 
^n error amongst his people. This is nrjt only a prophecy but is aliu the 
embodimcnc of the trust that Islam places in its followers, ll the mass 
of the ^icople arc Muslims and their faith is sound, they will Instinctively 
accept the eorrect interpretution. If they do not accept the corrcci inter 
pretatiun and wilfully persist in erior. It is obvious that no authority can 
pm them right. The Mushm people^ therefore, arc the sole authiDrity^ 
guided, of course, by the advice of the experts to decide which interpreta¬ 
tion they would follow'. Tlie advice, how^ever, h4S no hiiidiug autht^rity. 
To Icjvc the legislature unhami^rcd, therefore, will be m keeping with 
the spirit of Islam. 

By adopting this attitude Islam has acted in dcciirdance with hum^in 
nature* All philosophies and religions can thrive only on cmivic^bn and a 
voluntary fuffeitdci- of ihc human will to their precepts. No convECitoii or 
religion can be forced upon a people. Attempts to do so rcsuli either in 
failure or in disasters. From the pcjini of view of politiul philustiphy, 
this attitude of Islam Lt nnt only correct bui the very essence uf wisdom- 
Fmm the analysis of the theory nf sovereignty which 1 have given in the 
begmnntg i[ ^vould be obvious that Isl.im seeks to cstahjiih a complete 
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hormony jmong the real loverdgDt llic polidcil sovereign, and die legal 
sovereign. The legal sovereign shall be the Muslim law; bur its definiiion 
<hal| be in the Imids of a legislature rcpreseiiting the people which vAll^ 
by deliberation and discussKni. decide how to apply the prindplcA ol 
hlam to the needs of the community in varying circumstaflces. If tlw 
people of Pakistan are overwhelmingly Muslims and their representatives 
in the legislature represenl iheir opinions and view-s, h is obvious that 
ihcy will be huncst guardians cif the teachings of Islam. Tlie [loUtical 
sovereign shall be the people who will elect and dismiss iheir Icgisbcures 
and their govcrnmcnis* We have accepted this princtplt in our Objectives 
Resolution wherein sve liave recognized diac the people arc die vehicle 
of the authority dclcgaitd by God to the stute of Pakistan. Tlic teal sov¬ 
ereign will be basically the principles of Islam^ which Influence die public 
mind only i£ the problems are broughi into the public forum and dis^ 
cussed at full kngth. If want that ULmi should be ihc real sovereign 
in Pakistan we will have to strengthen the Islamic elemejiis in the 
education of nur children and nur penptc. And one of the methods of 
education h that the problems facing the rommumty shat) be discussed 
n^iailyp permitting all those who Lave something to say to paxtidpuie iu 
the discussion. 


chapter XXVllI 



SIX PATHS TO 
INDIANS FUTURE 


Tht climAic of India tias alvv;^>'5 allowed □ Rttfiit variciy of 

Ideiis to floutisK :n^d cocxijct with one another. The modern period of 
Intlian thuught re-veala thist lirstirinni icntlcrtcy as mueh as do the da^ioil 
□nd mediesd periods, wiih one significant difference. Whereas ihc sj?ecu- 
btions of the literate ebss (both Hindu and Muslim) had traditjonxilly 
centered in religion, by the time the British withdrew from the sub¬ 
continent educated Indians and Pakistanis were primarily concerned 
with urgent economic and political problems. 

This remarkahlc transformation of values had of courac by no means 
permeated the entire society in the space of a century and a half. Hun- 
dirds of millions of and artisan-vdlagcfs in South Aua continue 

to abide by the rules and precepts bit! down centuries agn in their siicft?d 
bookSk and the thought of changing their traditEonal way of life would 
seem to them as tanusuc and iliingerom as travel to other solar systems 
may seem to the average Westerner today, Gctiuine Hindu laints, such 
as Rlmana MaharshJ in Sctith India, continue to ap].ieart and pilgriimgrs 
to holy places have actiuJIy increased with the advent of modern trans- 
pcjttaiion. Even among the educated and Westernized fraction of the 
population there is no Jack of iiueresc La retigiems speculation and tm 
dearth of writing on ttliginus subfctts, 

NevcrthclesSj now chat independent India has become a part of die 
modern wotlJ^ the pull of the tide is today strongly scctiliiTp drawing 
men's minds toward the ptaalcol tasks Involved in emung u better sochll 
order. Many prescriptions are being oHtred .ts to the best means of achieve 
Eng this gtoL some old and some new. The moderate program of social 
reform and gradual poliucal change iuittated by R^mmnhua Roy could 
he said tn be the dominant philnsbpUy gf the Congress Party which gov¬ 
erns India today. Meanwhile. Gandhi's more radical social gospel is still 
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bcirig prcuchcd by hU disciple VinatiS BhTivCt under who^m the Mudan 
(knd gift) mavciucnt has astounding pfopr>ftic»ns. 

As these uidcr traditions, including the Hindu natiomiliam of ihc Ex^ 
trcmiits, hiivc conttnik^ into independent India, m ynungtr ones have 
emerged in recent decades^ each proclaiming a different path to a better 
future. The secd-iirae of these philosophies, interestingly enough* was the 
Gnndhian era, when many of the younger Jeaderj brought to die fore by 
the intensihcJtion of the naiionalisi movement found the Mahatma's ideas 
rnedieva], much as they admired him personally. Tnevliubly their minds 
reached out for more modern ideas to Europe, where many hid lived as 
students, [deologici inch ai Fjisciim, Socialism» and Cciriirntmism seemed 
to answer India's needs in two wayj. Not only did tht collectivist spirit 
common to them all promise to heal the psychological ind economic gap 
between the tiny educated elite and the impovertshed mass of the popu¬ 
lation, but British SocIaEi^ti, German and Italian Fascists* and Russian 
Communists also offered to provide moral sad often material assistance to 
the indepcndcfioe movement. 

In this concluding chapter of oiir survey of more than three thousand 
years of Indian ihouglU, the dtKtrines of six contrasting Khrx>ls—not of 
mctaphystci but of political phihwphy™jre presented by authuritntJve 
spokesmen. Hindu OLKtionalism m us most viruJem form, dicratorial Na¬ 
tional Socialism,, liberal Dcmocmtic Socialism, revoluiionaTy Iniernatiofial 
Commimism, evolutionary Natirinal CommuiiisiTi, and Gandhian de- 
centralism—all v4c with one another for contml of men's minds in in¬ 
dependent India. Witich school, if any, will win out is petha^K in the 
long run less important than the fact that all together h\ivc been slowly 
but surely acting to leaven the dough of age-old custom and belief with 
the bluer yeast of pa]iuct« 


V, D. SAVARKAR: HINDU NATIONALIST 

Ujuffccicd by the ne^^■ polideal ideas thai came into India after the First 
Wtjrld hm exaccrhaied by the fjsc of Muslim nationubsm, the tra¬ 
dition of exircniist Hindu nationalism has been carried forward into the 
pust-uidcpcndencc period by a group of zealots deeply imbued with m 
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ideology, Iti most oti[5t;iu<ling proponent and Lhcorebdan in rcccm 
deendcs has l»ecn Vinayak Diiin/idar Savaikur. Born In and a 

Chltplvan brlhrnnn Ukc kb felloW'Mahar^htrian£ Rnnodc, Lrnklialc and 
Tilak. Sas'arkar was the second son oj a hmdowncr known for bcith hb 
Sanskrit scholarship and his Wesicrn-stylc cdueauon. Two ijicidcnts from 
his youth presaged his lifch^ng antipathy in lliasc he consitlered Hindu* 
ism*s foes. Ai the age of hearing of bloody Hindu-Muslim rbts in 
the United ProvinceSp he led a gang of his schoolmates in a staije-throwing 
at lack on the village mosque. At sixiecn, his anger at the hanging uf two 
Mahnr.l^htrian terror bts made him vow to devote his life lo driving liie 
British out of India. 

On entering Fcrgussiin College at Poona^ Savarkar quickly otgani^d 
a patriotic society among his felbiv-students. Through poems sruclcs^ 
and siwches he reminded ihem of India's glotinus past and the need to 
regain her freedom. In 1905 be arranged for a huge bonfire of foreign 
ctoih and persinidcd Tikik to speak to che crowd gaihered around ii* For 
this he was rusticated from hb cojlegc^ bui with I'ijaks hdp secured a 
scholarship to study in Li'^ndcm from an Indian patriot tkere^ on the 
understanding that he would never enter government service. 

From 1906 to igio^ in the guise ot a studenL ol bw% the young Slivarkar 
bearded the BrJiidi lion in its den. His ^New India"' gruttp learned the 
an of bomb-making from a Russian rcvuiuiiorury in Parish and planned 
die assassinadou of the hated Lord Curzon. One member of the group 
decirificd L(.^ud£Ui when he shot and killed an rmiMjnani iifni:iaJ of die 
Itulij Office and then wtni proudly to the gallows. Sjvarkar himscU was 
arrested 3 few- months later, but by this time he had already published 
his nationalistic interpretatjon di the Mutiny and Rebellion, 

entitling tl TAc First Itjdiiin Wjir of 0/ 

When the ship carrying him hock to India for tiial 5top|)cd at Mar¬ 
seilles* Savarkar ctiraicd an intcrnaLional incident by swimming ashore 
and cbiming asylum on French S<uJ. The Hague International Tribunal 
ultimately judiied his recapture by the British authuridcLs irregubr bux 
iustlRolilc, bui by ihis time he had already been it vice sentenced to life- 
imprisonment. In igtt Savarkar was iriinspcried lo the Andaman Isbnds 
(India's "Devirs Island" in the tropical Bay uf Bengal) tvherc he found 
his elder brother, a renowned tcrrofisi, already tliefc before him. 
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Agiutian in India secured hh rdcoiic frum conliitcincdt in 19^ but 
uiid! 19^ hl% niuvcmentt were restricted and he was forhiddeii tn t;ikc 
part in pulitlcSp Nehru, Bose, find Roy all sciiE him corLgr:)tubtory mc^ 
sage^ on his 6nnE return 10 the ^MditicaJ arena^ and the Hindu Mahnsabtii 
(Great Assembly ui Hindus), frjunded In 191 q and the brgcit Hindu 
oikmmuniil party, eleetcfl him their president for seven coiisecntive 
ycars^ until health forced him to resign h 

Intending to unite and strcFigthen all Hindudom. Savarkar advocated 
the ccmiival of intcr-casie barriers^ the entry of untnuchablei into orthoduK 
tenip[a, and the rocomTrsion of Hindus who had become Muslims or 
Christians. During the Second World War he propagated the slogan: 
"^Hinduize all fxiHtics and militarize HLndu(fc>iTi/' and urged Hindus to 
eidist 111 ihe armed forccj in order to leiun the arts of war, 

Sav.irLar and Gandhi had disagreed from the time uf their discussions 
in Lrmdoii in 1909 (which may have been what provoked the latter to 
write his famous Hin^i Savarkar lum^ made nt^ bones aboui his 

conviction that C?andhiV dr^ctrine nt absolute nrmviolence wiii '^alwnlmely 
sinfuL”' Ai the faieful hour of inde|>cfnticncr from British rule drew 
near, Savarkar and tiac Maliasabhl strenuoujily opposed the Muslim 
LevigueV demand for Pakistan. Gandhi^s apparent vacilbtinn 011 th]i issue 
and hss ptm^Fanition faiits for the protceiion of India^ Muslinn and for 
gnod-will toward Pakisu]n iniuriaicd many Hindu nsrinnalUts. Early in 
one nf them, to avenge what he felt was G 3 iidhrs betrayal uf the 
Hindu cause, felled him with three pistol shots. 

The assassin, N, V. Gndse, .ilihough m longer a member <^f ihe Mahii- 
sahha, was still kntrtvtt us a dcvmeJ lieuienant uf Sairarkar, w'hri conse¬ 
quently had tu stond trial wiih him* Acquicrcd l^ecaiisc lack ut evidence 
linking him to die crime itself hut lotj il] to lend nn active lifc/Savarkar 
retired to liis home in Bombay, The ideulogy he helped 10 shj[>e coniintJcs 
to animate the Hindu natinnalist cirganizatiuns^ which in addition to the 
Hindu Mahasahha now include the Rashtriya Swayamsevak ^augh (Na¬ 
tional SelbScrsicc Organization)* the Jan S;mgh (Pcfipich Partv), and 
Ram RJjya Parishad (FcJhiwen ai die Divine Kingdom). Although 
greatly ipvcishndoivcd hy the Qingress Pany, their appeal to both patriotic: 
ami reJigtous scniimeni gives them a potcntiLilIy strong position in India 
politiesH 

KrtTp ffw T(m«, {v si9, 
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VtNAYAK Sj^VARKAR 
The Glories of ihe Hindu Nation 

DcpnVftl of wHtitig iriatcrbli dunn^ h\$ days of imprisonincTiT, SJvarkar 
scr^ithcd On rhe whitcT^-^hecl wall* of his «fll and tlitn 4.'otinrnirtnl to mf^iory 
ihc Eiotr^ for hh tri^be on (''Hiiidu-iijeis"’). Jn tbc finil ponion ci 

ihia workt pubE^hcrej in 1924* be exultantly died llic geographjE:^!^ r^sJbh ml- 
turiL immfncal, and rcligiaLi& wayi iti which tlic Hindu naiion b iuperior to 
al] other politics. 

(From SSvarkaTj Hindaits^ pp. 108-16] 

So far wt have a Unwed any comi^lcrotions of niiliiy to prejudice our 

in^jutry. But having enme to its end it will uat be out of place to set how 
far ihe nitributes which we found to be the essentials of Htndidi^a, coiv 
tribute towards [the] strength* cuhesian. and progna* tsf our people. Do 
these esseniiah cim&tiiuie a fotindiitiiin so brcxul, si^ deep, so strong, that 
baiing upim It the Hindu people can build a future wtuch can face and 
repd the attacks of aJI the adverse wdnds that bbw: or df>es the PUndu 
race itaml ou feel of day? 

Some of the ancient nations raised huge walb as to convert a whole 
country into a fortified castle. Today their walls are tiodden to dust or 
are bui scarcely discernible by a few- scaucred mounds here and there; 
while the people they west meaEii to prtitcct are not disccrnihle at aiU Our 
anciciiL iieighborst the Chinese, labored from generation to generation 
and raised a rampart* embracing the limiti of an empire—so wide, so 
high, so strong—a wonder of human world. That toc.^ os all liuman 
wonders musi, sank under its own wdghtH Bui beliold the ramparts of 
Nature! Have they nm- these Himalaya^ been standing there as one 
whose desires are satisfied—so they seemed 10 the %"edic bard—so they 
seem m uj today, These arc onr ramparts that have converted this vast 
continent into a cosy Casile^ 

Ym rake up Imckcts and fill your utnehes with water and call it [aj 
moai. lichc^ld, Varuna ^ himself, with bis one hand pushing contineiiti 
aside, fills the gap by pouring seas on scjs with the otiier] This Indian 
Occam with Us bays and gulfs, is aifr moai. 

These are our frontier lines hrifiging within our reach the advantages 
of an inland as well as an insular couniryi 
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She ti the rkhly efidowed daughter of GfnJ—this our Motherland. Her 
rivers are deep and perennial. Her bnti is yielding to the plow and her 
fields are loaded with gulden harvests. Her neccssartcs of life are few and 
i gcjiial nature yields ihejn all almost for the asking. Rich in her faiuia, 
rich in her (fora, she knows she owes it ail co rhe immediate source of light 
and heat—the sun. She covets not the icy lands; blessed be they and thdr 
froxen lalitudcs. If heat is at times "‘enervuting" here, cold is .u times 
benumbing there. If cold induces manual labor, heat reinoves much of its 
very necessity. She takes more delight in quenched tlilrsi thnn jn the 
prehed throat. Ttiose who have not. let them delight in ejeerting to have. 
Rut ttwwe who have—may be allowed to derive pleasure from the very 
fict of having. Father Thames is free to wnrk at feverish speed, wrapped 
in his icy sheets. She loves to visit her ghats and watch her boats gliding 
down die Ganges, on her moan lit w.tters. With the plow, the peacocks, 
the lotus, the elqihjint, and the Ci/i, she is willing m forego, if that must 
be, wluiievcr ad wantage the colder latitudes enjoy. She knows she cannot 
have all her own way. Her gardens are green and shady, her granaries 
well stocked, her waters cryst.il, her flowers Scented, her friitii juicy, .ind 
her herbs healing. Her brush is dipped in the colors of dawn and her flute 
resonant with ihc music of Gokui.’ Verily Hind is the richly endowed 
daughter uf GotL 

Neither the English nor the French—with the exception of [thef Chi¬ 
nese and {>crhaps the Americans, no people are gifted with a land that 
can equal in natural strength and richness the land nf Siniihustdii* A 
c^ntry, a common home, la the first unportant essential of stable strong 
nationality; and as of all count tics in tlic world our country can hardly be 
surp:!sscd by any in its capacity to afford a soil so specially fitted for the 
growth of a great nation; we Hindus, whose very first article nf faith 
is the love wc bear to the common Fatherland, have in that love the 
strongest lalism.inic iJc that can bind close and keep a llLltidU firm and 
enthuse and eij.ib!i: it to accomplish things greater than ever. 

The second csscnii.-il of HinifuttHt puts the estimate of our latent powers 
of naunnal cohesion and greatness yet higher. No country in the world, 
with the c.vception of Oiuia again, is peopled by 4 race so homogeneous, 

‘TIk- Triune luni htjrhuiq wh«F KtiiliTU Lijil m have ipeflt hii bdjh.wO. 

' "Lasu) vf tile B.ivrti."' Sin/JiH friitjj n preiunaht) [hr rniitf Iwnt tram whkh ttinda 
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yet so ancient and yet so strong both tiomcrically and vitally. The Amer¬ 
icans too, whftm we found cqualty ftiriijnpte with us so far as the gift 
of an excellent geographical basis of rmtionatiiy is cDnccrited, are de¬ 
cided ty left behind. Mohamedans arc no race not arc the Christians. They 
arc a religious unit, yet neither a racial nor a n.iiioiial one. But we Hindus, 
if possible, are ,ill the three put together Jtid live under our ancient and 
common rouf. The numerical strength of emr race is an asset that cannot 
be itai highly priKod. 

And culture.^ The English and the Amcrieaiui feel they arc kith and 
kin Itecause they possess a Shakespeare in common. But not only a 
Kalidas or a Bhas, hut Oh Hindus! ye fiOSsess a Kamayan and a Muhabha- 
rat in common'—itncl the Vedast One uf the national songs the American 
children arc taught to sing attempts to muse their sense of etcnt.'tl seif- 
importance by pointing out ttt the hundred years ttvice mid that stand 
behind their history,The Hindu counts his years not by centuries but by 
cycles—the and the ATtf/pd and amazed asks; * 0 Lord of the line 

of Raghu f Rama I, where haa the kingdom of Ayodhya gone? O Lord nf 
the line of \adu [Krishna], where has Mathura gone!!" He does nm 
aiiempi to rouse the sense of self-importiinoc jo much as the sense of 
proponion, which is Truth, And that has perhaps made him bsl Innger 
dian R.imses and NebuchadneKKat. If a people that had no past have no 
future* then n people that liad pcDduced ^ unending galaxy of heroes 
and herowoTshiptfS and who are cnnscious of having faughi [fought] 
with and vanejuished ihe forces svhuse might struck Clfccce and Rome, 
the Pharaohs and the Incas, dead, have in their history ,i gujtantcc of 
their future greatness more assuring than any other people on earth yet 
possess. 

But besides culture the tie of commoa holybtid has at times proved 
stronger Lhaa the chains of a M<Jthef|aiid. Ijxrk at the Mohamedans. 
Mecca to them is j sterner reality (h.iti Delhi or .Agra, Some of them do 
not make any secret of being bound to sacrifice all India if thru be to the 
glory of iiJiim or [if it] could save the city of their proplwt. Ltnik at the 
Jews. Neither ceniuries of prosperity nnr sense of gmtilude for the 
sliclter they found can nuke them mote attached or even cc|unlly attached 
to the several oountries they inhabit. Their kiw ii, and must tiecessnrtlv 
be, divided between the land of their birth and [he land of ihrir prophets. 

ajfr and the cchi. 
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If ihc Zioui^ts' dre.-ims are ever rcalized^ii Palestine l)«oincs a Jewish 
stiite iind il will [>Lt[jdcri us almust iis fituch as our Jewish friendi^they* 
like the Mohiimcdans, wuuld ti^rurally set the interests of thdr tM^lyLitiJ 
abtive those of their MotherJands in jVnierica and Eumpe, and, La ease 
u£ war iMtween their adopted country and lite Jewish state, svuuld natu- 
rally sympaihize with the latter, if indeed they do not bodily j»o over to 
it. History is iwj JulJ nf examples of such deserlioiis to cite particulars. 
The Crusades again, attest to the wonderful influence that a tornmnti 
holy la ltd exercises over peoples widely separated in race, nationality, and 
iaiiguage, to bind and hnid them together. 

The ideal conditjons, therefore, under which ,i nation can attain >«rfca 
solidarity anti cohesion would, other things being equal, be {bund In the 
case td tliose [Kopk svho inhaliii the land they adi>re, the land of whose 
forefadicrs is also the land of their Cods and Angels, of Seers and 
Prophets; the scenes of whose history are also Lhc scenes of ihsir 
mythology. 

The Hindus are .ilxjut tint only people who arc blessed wiih these ideal 
cDnditit>ni that are at the same time incentive to national solidarity, co- 
htsion, nnd grraincss. Nm even the Chinese are blessed thus. Only Arabia 
ajsd Palestine—iI ever the Jews tan succeed In founding their sunr there 
—can lie said to ptsssess this tiiuquc adviuiUgc. But .Arabia is incompara¬ 
bly poorer id Uic natural, cultural, hislorical, and luimerpcal cssentt^ds of 
a great paiplc; and even il the dreams of the Ziiunits are ever rcaJined 
into □ Palestine stale slid dicy too must lie equally lacking in these. 

EngLind, France Germany, Italy, Turkey proper, Persia, Japan, Af- 
ganisian, fthe| Egypt of today (for the old descendants of "Punio’' and 
their F.gypc is dead long since)—and other .African stattj. Mexico, Peru, 
Chilly I Chile [ (not to menUon states and natiotis lesser than all thew)— 
though raciaily more nr less Itomi^ciictius, arc yet less .idvamngeously 
situated than ive are in geographical, culTural. historical, and numerical 
essentials, besides lacking the unique gift of a sauctilieJ Motherland. Of 
the remaining uabuns Russia in Europe, and the United Slates in Amcr- 
ici, though geographically equally wcU-gified with us, arc yet poorer, in 
.almosi every other requisite of iiatioiiality, China alone of the presenj 
comity of nations is almost as richly gifted with the geographical, racial, 
cultural, .'md numerical ciserttiali as the Hindus are. Only in the posses¬ 
sion of a common, a iacred, aiitl a perfect language, the Sanskrit, .-md 
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3 sanctificit Mcitheil:iiiidr wc urc 5 ci far \m] die cs^ntiaU that catiirihtiie CO 
national solidarity are eunccrned moie fortunatCp 
Thus the actual csseniiuls of Hin^niL^a are, ai this running sketch re¬ 
veals, also the ideal es&ciidalit of lutticuiaHty^ [f wc would we can build 
oiy tliis foundation of a lut,ure greater than what any r>fher 

people on earth can dream of—greater even than our nwn pasT^ provided 
we arc able to utilize cm oppc»rtunitiesf For let oiu- people remember 
[hat great combinetioiu arc the orilcr of the d.ry, Tlw Jeaguts of naiioni^ 
tile itllLincci of powers, Pati-IsLimism^ Pan Slavism, Pan-Ethiopism—all 
little beings are seeking lo get ThcmseU'Cs incorporated into greater 
W'hoics, so as to be better fitted h>f die struggle for cxistcjicc and povver. 
Those who nre not natiirally and hisioricdly blessed witii nuincricaL or 
geographical or racial advantages arc seeking to share them w'ith others. 
Woe to those T.vh(j have them already as their birthitgbt and knosv them 
rK>t; or worse, despise them! The ruLtioits of the iviifkl arc dcspcfiiiejy 
trying to find a place in this or that cumhin.iiiun for aggresswm:—can 
any one of you. Oh tlindu^E whether Jain or bamaii ^ or Saniitiini * or Sikb 
or any oiher suhsecdon, afford to cut yourselves otf or fall nut and destroy 
the ancienT, the natural, and the ojrg.inJc combination thui already exists? 
—a combriiatlon that b buund not by any scra[>s of paper nor by the 
ties of exigendes alone, but by the dts of h[fK>d and birth and culture? 
SircngLhen them If you can; pull down the harriers dial have survived 
their utility, of cusles and customs, of sects a eh I secii ims. Whai of inicp 
dining^ But inicrmarnagcs between provinces .ind provimics, irastes and 
castes, be encoimigcil wJwrc they do nor cxi^i. Bui where they already 
csisi as bctvveen the Siklis and San.ltanies, Jains and Vjishnavas, Linga^ 
yats^ and Non Ungnyais—suicidal he the luind thM tries m etn the nup¬ 
tial lie, the minuritic^ remember ihev wyjuld be cutting the vury 
branch on which they stand. Stfcngihcfi every lie that binds you to the 
main E>rgaiiijm+ whether of blcn^d or language or ei>nimi>ti festivals and 
feasts or otlttire love you licar to the comnum MniherLuid, Let tJiis aji^ 
etCfU ind noble stream of Hindu blriod Hmv from vdn to vdn » - . till 
at last the Hindu people get fused and welded iniu an indivisible whole, 
till our race gets consr>lidjtcd Qnd stitmg iuid sharp as stccL 
Just cast a glance at the p^isl, then al the pretent; Pandslumism In Asia, 

m cm her f if tbr flr^Tgrrw^ Arji'a Ssmij ftiniJu. 

^ A Hdtulii Mcx cx^Jiuivctv lu ^ 4if Shm. 
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the political Teagues in ELErojuc, the Pan-Ethitjpic movement in Africa 
iiiifl Anicrkd—and then see. Oh fiindusp if your future u not entirely 
bound up with the future of India and the future Ckf India h bt>uiu! up^ in 
the hst reson, tviih Hindu strength* We are trying our besi, as we ought 
to do, to develop tiie consciousness of and a sense of aiLiiclunent to the 
greater whole, whereby Hiiulus^ Mohamedans, Pjrsjs, Christians^ and 
Jews, w^ould feeJ as Indbns first and every other thing aftcrw’ards^ But 
w*^hatcver progress India may have made to that gooj one thing remains 
almtut axiomaiJcally true—not only in India but everywhere in the \vi>rld 
—tftat a Hilt ion requires 4 fuundjiion to stand U|ican and the ciisence of the 
life of a naiton is the life of that portion of its citizens whose mierests 
and history and aspirations are most closely bound up with the land and 
who thus provide the real fouiitlatlon to the structure of their nadunal 
state. Take the case uf Turkey, The youtig Turks after the revoluEian had 
to open their parliament ant) military insti tut ions to Armenians and 
Christiana on a nonreligcaus and secular basis, Bui when the rvar with 
Servia came the Christians and Armenians first wavered and then many 
a regiineni aamisting of them went IxxJity over 10 the Servians, who 
potitkally and racially and religiously were more closdy bound up with 
them. Take the case of America. When the German war broke out she 
sudilcnly had to face the danger of dcserrions uf her German citizens* 
wdiilc the Negro dtizem there sympiUhi/.e more vviLh their brethren in 
Africi than with their white countrymen* The American statc^ in (he last 
resort, must stand or fall with the fortunes of its Anglo^SaJton cimsiim- 
ciifs* So with the Hindus, they licitig the people, whole past, prescni^ and 
future arc most dosdy (sound widi the sod of Hinduschan as Fiif^hu^ 
as they ccjustiiutc the foundaiiort, eKc (jctlrock, the reserved 

forces 4 if I he Indian slate, Tlu-rcfore even from the jjojnt of Indian uackm- 
alitVp must ye* Oh Hindus, consolidate and strengthen Hdidu nationality: 
not to give ivaiiUm oflense u. any of our non-Hindu epmpatrioni, in bee 
to any one m the world but m just and urgent scIMclcnse of our race 
:uid land; to tender It kn|ioss]EiIe for odiers tu betrav her ur tn subject lier 
10 unprovoked ainteks by any ol ihusc ‘Tan-ivms'’ ihu! arc ^.truggling forth 
from cotnitsent to continent. As long as other cummuniiics in India or 
in the world are not resjwctively planning India first or MnUikind first, 
but all are busy m organmiig offensive and j^klcnsive aihance^ and com- 

* AfliDHtnJ IbihI. laad. 
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binations on emiitrly narrow raciaJ nr religiom or national basis, so long, 
at least so long, Ob Hind its, strengthen if you tan those subtle bonds ttiat 
lilcc nerve-threads bind you in One Organic SocIliJ being. Those of you 
who in a suiddal fit try to cut off die mnst viLi] nf those ties and tiarc 
to disown die name Hindu will find to ihcir cost that in doing so they 
have cut themselves off from the vxry source of our racial life and strength. 

The presence of only a few nf these essentials ot nationality which we 
have found to cnnKiiutc HmJtUua enabled littk niiiimis like Spain nr 
Ptirtugul to get themselves lintiiiwd in the world. Bui when all of diosc 
ideal conditions obtain here w'hai is thene in the human world that the 
Hindus cannot accomplish r 

Thirty crores of people, svith India for their basis of operation, for their 
Fatherland and for their Holyland, with such a history behind diem, 
bound together hy tics of a common blood and common culture can 
dictate ihcir terms to I he whole world. A tiay sviJl aimc when mankind 
will have to face the force. 

£{|ual[y certain it is that whenever the Hindus come 10 hold such □. 
position whence they could dioatc lerms to the whole world—tliosc terms 
cannoi be very different from the terms wliich [thc| Gjtd dictates or the 
Buddha by* down. A Hindu U most intensely so, when he ceases m be a 
Hindu; and wjih .1 Kahii claims ihc whole earth for a Tktiares . . , nr 
w'ith a Tukaram exclaims: “My country r Oh brothers, the iimUs of the 
Universe—there the frontiers of tny country lie.** 


SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSEt NATIONAL 
SOCIALIST LEADER 

"Tlic earliest recallection J have of myself is that I used to feel like a 
thoroughly instgiuficani being." ^ Sit wrote the man who rose m become 
one nf the most cnntmvcrsbl figures in modern Indian politics. Tlie sixth 
son and ninth child of a succeasful Bengali lawyer in Orissa, Suhhas 
Cliandra Hose (1^197-1945) shoivcd frotn his youth a burning desire to 
excel. Thftjugbout hU scholastic career he generally stoot! at die top of 
his class. Hii primary education was gained at a Baptist mission school, 

Lifr »vd IVtitiugi, fiwr tlvr. A» ttuLun Ptigrtm; Ot, .ItttebuiSPVfiv o/ SvSSaJ 
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but hij parenls insiitnl isn Jii» studying S!(ii*fcrit iit the pime lime. At the 
a^e of tificcn Subhil& dlKovertil in ihe writings of Swami Vivchnnanda 
iJtc ideaJs of sclf'purihcation and social scfvicc, Soon aftenvard, a.i a 
Uudent at Pfcsidcncjr College of the University of GiJctuia, he hetatne a 
great admirer of Aurobindu Ghost’s mystic nationalism. 

Subhas grew to manhottd during the First Wrtrld War, and found 
mililary life so apiKabiig that he joined the Calcutta University imii of 
the India t^fense Force. After finishing bis B..\. in he was sent by 
his father tn CamUridge to prepare for (he IjidiLtn Civil Service. He suc¬ 
ceeded in passing die rigtimiis 1.C5. examination, bm a few months later 
resigned from the Service and returned to India to join the noncoopera- 
tiun movement, which was tJien at ils height. 

Subhas Ciuuidra Bttse’s earner both pardlekd and risTikd that cif his 
con temporary, Jawaharta] Nehru. Each got his start under the wing rj 
fln outstanding Congress statesman—Hose under the Bengali lawyer 
Cliittaranjan Diis. and Nehru under h|s father, MtuilaJ Nehru, who was 
a very close friend of Das. Ikuh Subhas .ind jawaburial agitated for 
Congress to adopt the goiil of complete mdeficndence (as opposed to do¬ 
minion status) in the lute t^sos; both were interested in tpreading social¬ 
ist ideas and in bringing ihe youtli of the country into the nationalist 
movement. With his emergence as the spokesman for Bengal m the 
tp3os, however, Ho« grew increasingly impatient witli Gandhi’s leadership 
and his favoritism toward Nehru, Finally, in 1939, he o|icn|y disoheved 
Gandhi by running for a second term ss Congress president and propos¬ 
ing a renewal of civil disnhcdienoc midvr his own direction. Although 
re-elected, Bose w'as so hampered by Gandhis noncoupcr.ition with his 
program that he cesigned witbtn a few months and fnunded his own 
leftist party, the Forward Bloc, 

In 1941, making a dramatic escape from police surveillance after his 
release from jail fot the eleventh time. Hose traveled via Afghanisuii and 
Russia to Germany. Fascism had fntig aitractcd him and during his visits 
to £uro|)e b the *95ijs he had met Musstilmi several times. He now 
called on Hitler and secured his barktng in forming an Indian National 
Army, to be made up of captured Indiju soldiers and itiTioefs, In 1943 a 
Cermrm submanoc took hint to Indonesia, whence he flew to Japan. 
General Tojo welcomed his collaboraliun and soon he was back m South- 
cast Asia organising his Indian National Army there. As a militury ven- 
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Ltirc the IK A. hiid no ciTecr, but k did crcgic in the British doubts 
about tile tuyuJty of their Indian troops, upon whorn their rule in Lndb 
ukimjtely depended. 

Btisc lecms to liave pictured himself as a sort of Indian Fuhrer* and 
his troops And Admirers Addressed him as Neinjl—^ihc leader*'’ Rumors 
(hat he is stall alive jTersist in India despite the attested faci that he died 
after A pliine emth on Taiwan in iQiff. Had he lived, there is little dtiubt 
(hat Eic would YiAVc greatly £Dm|ili rated the (Kjiiiical negodations of the 
post-war perifhj^ Bose i^wctl his |iers4JiK]] poptilarity in large part to ihe 
coniintnng appeal of quasi-reJigioos uaLionadism» but he added to the 
Ejitremist tradition the glamor of military discipline under a colorfii! 
leader* His death and tire failure of Fasdsm ahmad broughl to a sudden 
dose this brief period of tndbn interest in National Socialist idcoli?gy. 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
A P/atosophy of Aiiiifism 

Speaking ma eonfcrciice of studeiiu m (he Bose Aiiaekcd ihe theories of 

both Gandhi and .\urdnndo for ihcir pa»i^e and anrimoiiem lendendn. 
Stresdng the impottHincr oi Hiuiid lejdershJpt he called for an npttmisiic aiid 
eouihjUve ouilook cur Eifc. 

[ From AVitf// Spra^i Jo the Ndtlon, pp, -14-^7] 

As 1 IfHik Aitiund me ifxlAjv 1 am atrude by two mfivements rxr i\ytt scKixjIs 
of iKuught about whkh^ however small and insigniEcant 1 tu.iy be^ ii 
is my duty Eo spe^k oul opcedy and fearlessly. I im referring to the two 
schools of thoughL, which have their centers ac SabArmatt and Pemdi- 
ch^ry, J am not ci:»nsidering the fundimeiitnl philosophy underlying those 
two schools of thought. This is nfjt the time for metaphysical speculation. 
I shall talk 10 you inday as [aj pragmatist, m one ivhu wall judge the in- 
trinskc value of a sehnol of thought [not] from a metuphysieji point of 
view, bui from csperience nf its actual efTects ami Cfirtscqumces* 

Tile Actual effect of the pro|^iganda carried on by the Hofidtchcry 
schuul ur thought is 10 create a feeling and :in impression that there is 
nothing higher nr nobler rbon peaceful tonternpbtion, that Yoga means 
Pran.iyama and Dhyana^ that while action may be tnleniied os gmK)^ this 
pmpAganda has led many a mau to forget that fipi ritual progress under the 
prcscjit-duiy canditions is possible only by ceaseless and unselfish action^ 
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that the best way to conquer tirtturc is (o fight her, aii<I that it is weakness 
m seek refuge in mntcmpbtion when wc arc henimcd to on all sides by 
dangers and dlSculties, 

1l is the passivism, not philosophic but aciual, inculcated by these w h t » k 
of thought against which 1 pruiesL lii tins holy land of ours. Ashramas* 
arc not new institutions and ascetics and Yogis are not novel phenomena. 
They have Jtcid and they ^vjj] continue to iiold an honored place in society. 
Rut ii is not their lead we shall have to follow if wx arc to create a new 
India at once tree, happy, and grcai. 

Friends, you will pardon me if in a fit of outspokenness I have trod 
on Vrmr sentiments. As J have just said t do not for one moment crpiisider 
the fundamental philosophy underlying the two schools of ibought hui 
ihe actuid consec^ueiiccs from a pragmatic point of view. In India we warn 
today a philosophy of activism. We must he inspired by robust optimism. 
We have to live in the present aOef tp adapt ourselves to niotlern condi- 
lions. We can no longer live in an ihilatcd corner of the world. When 
India is free, she will have to fight her modern enemies with inuJcrn 
methods, bodi in the ccuiiomic and in ihc politicni spheres. The cLivs of 
the buJIocli-cart ate gom- and arc gone fur ever. Free India must prepare 
herself for tiny eventuality as long as the whole tvorld dtJCs not accept 
wholcheairedly the policy of disarmumetii. 

1 am no! one of those svho in tlicir sxal for modernism forget the 
glories of the past. We must uilte our stand on otjr p.asi, India has a 
culture of h« own which she must coiitinue to develop along her own 
disiincLive channels. In philosophy, literalurc, an. science, wr have some.' 
thing new tn give to the world which the world eagerly awaits, [n a 
word wx must arrive at a synthesis. Some of our best tlunkcrt! and tvork- 
ers are already . , . engaged in the important task. Wc must rtssisi the cry 
of "lljck to the V’cdas" on the one side, and on die other the meaningless 
craze for fashion and change of modern Eiimpe. h is ditficult to restrict 
a living movement within proper boundfsf, but I beheve that if the 
pioneers anti leaders of the movement arc on the right track, things will 
take th ci r proper sha pc i 11 due ti me. 

A Syni/iftis Between Commitnitm and Fascism 

Writing in 1934. Bow staled hii umbiibn d creating in India a lymhnu of 
the new tutalitarian ideologies ot Euioiie. In passing he repudLited ihc hope of 

* ti^rurnujiJtiin hjt lirmulJi^. 
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E>rc54:rS'Tng p;irl]^fmenij]ry dcmocrac)' to whkh Nehru, despite hb ^mpithies 
for rhf Communis ideal, h:is eoniinucd to cUiig. 

(Fmen Bose^ TA^ IttMan Straggle^ pp, 145-47] 

A question which Is on everybody's tips in Eumpe ts; 'AVhal the 
Future ol Communism in Indict In this ccmncchori it is worth w^hile 
quoting the e?tprcs 5 rd opinifm of Pandit Jaw’aKarlnl Nehru, whose t>opu- 
lariiy in India today according to the [pfcsem| writer, second only to 
that of Mohatma Gandhi, In 3 press sutentent issued on liccemiser S, 
[911, he said: da believe that fundamentally the choice before the world 
today is one betwcxrn some form of Communism anti some form erf Fas¬ 
cism* and I am all for rhe former, ihat is Communism^ I dislike E'ascisin 
intensely and indeed T do ncij think it is aii)ahing more than a crude and 
brutal effort rrf the present cjpjialhi order to proerve ilself at any cost. 
There is no middle road i)«i,vcen Fascism and Communism, One has 10 
chix>se between the tw^o and 1 choose the Communist idcak In regard to 
the methods and approach to this ideal. 1 may not agree with everything 
thill the nrthodo>£ Communists have done, I think that these mcthi-ds 
will have to adapt LhcmscKxs to changing mndiiions and mjiy vary m 
difTeretit countrics. But I do think thjL the basic iticology of Communism 
and its sciciuific inTerpretatLou of history is tonod.'^ 

The view expressed here is, accordiiig to the [present) writer, funck- 
menTally wrong* Unless we are at the end of the process of evoltithm or 
unless wc tieny evolution altogether, there is iio rtasfm to hold that our 
choice 15 restrioed to tw'o alfernatives. Whether one believes in the 
Hegelian or in the Ikergsonian or any other theory of evolution—in no 
case need we think that creaiion is at an end, Qinsidering everything, one 
ts inctined to hold tliai the next phisc in ^vorld-hisiory will produce a 
synihesU l^criVHUi Commutiism and Fascism* And will it be a surprise 
if that synthesis is produced in India r The view has been expressed m 
the IniroduciiDn that in spite of India's geographical isolation* the Indian 
awakcujiiig is organically connccied with the march of progress in other 
parts of the world and facu ,ii^d figures have been meniinncd to sub¬ 
stantiate that view. Consequently, there need be no surprise if an c.'*£peri- 
mentn of tm porta ncc to the whale world, is made in India—cspcci ally 
when we have seen with our invu eyes that .mother experimcttl {that of 
Mahatma Gandhi) made in Indb has roused profound interest all over 
the world. 

In spite of the antUhesis between Communnin and Fascism, there are 
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ccrtaid iraiis common to both. HcJth Communism and Fascism believe 
in ttic supremacy of ihc Siate over the individnai. Both denounce pea*' 
hiimcntari.iti tkmfKjncy, BfJth believe in party rule, Bodi bdieve in the 
diaator^hip nf the party and in ilir itElhlcs^ iuppression of all dissenting 
minorities^ Both believe m z planned industriai rev^rganizudoo of the 
country. These oommnn traits will futiu the basis of the new sytithcsis. 
Thai synthesis is called by die writer ‘'Saniyavada ”—mi Indiiin wnrdp 
which means literally '"the dt^itrine of synihesi^ or cc]iia!iiy.'* h will be 
Indians task to work out ihis synthesis^ 

Froeliimaiioti of /Ae Proi^inonal G&i^^rnmtrn of Azild //nirf* 

Bose's career came to a. climax an Odober it, 1943^ ^hcfi he pnxlaimed 
fmm Singapore t 1 ic estahh^ihiiienl of a provisional government of Free India, 
ivilh himsetf as *'Head of StalCp Prime Minister and Minister for War, iMinister 
for Foreign Affairs a:rtj Supreme Commander af the Indian Naticnial Armyi** ^ 
liis proctarnation on that occas ion scl I Orth the program and claims of the I.N.A. 
jFfom JVe/n/i to the iVa/jor?, pp. 3i5--iSj 

Having goaded Indians to dcspef 3 :ticin by ks hypocrisy^ ;md having 
driven them ui starvation and death by plunder and loot, BrUish rule in 
India has forfeited the good wj)) of the Indian pec^plc alifjgethcr, and is 
now living a precarious cxjsicnce, h needs bur a flatne 10 destroy the 
Last vestige of that imltnppy rule. To light that flame is the task of India's 
Army of liberation. Assured rd the enthusiastic sup|Kjrt r»f ihe civil 
population at home and also of a large section nf Briutin*$ Indian Armyi 
and bnicked by gallant and invincible allies abroad, relying in the first in¬ 
stance on its own streiiglh^ Indians Army of Liberation is confident of 
fulfilling ks hklDrie rolc^ 

Now that the dawn of freedom is at hattcL it b the duty of the people 
to set up [aj provisional government of their ow'n, and launch the last 
struggle under the banner of that guverrunent. Bin with all the Indian 
Icadia^ in prison and die people at hnme totally dbarmed—it is ties possi¬ 
ble to set up a provisional government within India or to bunch an 
armed SErugglc under the aegis of that government, h is+ therefore;, the 
duty ui tile Indian Independence League in A±ia» supported hy all 
palrioik Indians at home ai^d ahmaik in undertake ihb losk—lhc task 
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of scnifig up a pmvSsioiiaJ gQ'vcmmcni of Azad HJod (Vnx Indki), and 
of conducting the hsi fight for freedom, with the help of the Army of 
Libcritcioii (thiu the Azad Hifid Fauj or the lodian National Army) 
organized by the League^ 

Having l>ccn ODn^dtiited as the PnikvifiJonaJ Government of Azjd Hind 
by the fjidijii Independence League in East we enter up<jn our 
dutieft with a full sense of the rtsponsibility that has devolved on iis. We 
pray that Providence may hlcss itur wutk and oar struggle for ciimjicip;i- 
lioti of our Motherlanc:L and our comrades in arms for the cgitsc of her 
freedom^ f{>r her welfare and her exaltation ;among tlie nations of the 
world. 

The provisional govertimctii ii entitled to and hereby daim5 the all<> 
gianix of every Indian. It guarantees religious liberty, as well as equal 
nghts and equal opportunities to all its dtizens. It declares its fitm re¬ 
solve to pursue the fiiippiness and prosperity tA the whole nation and of Jill 
its partis cherishing aJ) the children of the nation equally and iransccnd- 
ing all the dilTeftnccs cunningly fostered by an alien government in the 
past. 

In the name of Gfd, in ihe name of by-gone generations, who have 
welded (he [ndiati people into one nation, and in the ijxIitk: of the dead 
hcrocii wlio havx bequeathed to lis a tradition of heroism and self-sacrifice, 
we call upon the Indian people to rdly round our banner* and to sirike 
for India's ficednm. We cdU upt^n them to launch the final struggle 
against the Hrilish and all their allies in India^ and to prosecute the 
struggle sviih valor and perseverance and witli full iaiih in final vietDry 
—until the enemy ii expelled from Indian Sfjd, and the Indian people are 
unce again a fm natiun. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: DEMOCRATIC 
SOCrALIST 

Descended fiuni a proud tine of Kashmiri brahmans, Jaw^aharliil Nchnj 
was hotn in 1SS9 h^ Allahabad, where the Ganges and {iitnna riven 
converge^ His aiicesiors had settled In Ddlti and served .ti the court of 
the Mughid empcfTifiy but his father# MotiLil NcJim, had moved on to 
Allahabad to become a siKccs^ful and tvcaldiy lawyer at the high court 
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thcfCr As javvaharlal ivfuie of hii cIuIJIhxkJ, "An only son of prospcroin 
parents ts ^pt to !jc e^pccbily io in India/' * The apple of hh 

farher'i cyc^ he studied at home under a scric$ of Englult governesses 
and unorsn When he was fifteen^ his father sent him to Harrow; at seven- 
leen lie entered Cambridge Unj^ersJty; and jt twenty lie went down to 
London to take tils taw degree at the !ims of Courtp where Grtiwlhi had 
studied some tw^o decade.^ earlier. After seven forTnativc years tn England^ 
Jatvaharlal returned to India in 1912 to practice law with his fjlEicr. 

Moulill Nehru posscised a pcw'crful personality and a patricLin liearing. 
and his stm admired him tremendously, lawahnirldl would no duutu 
ha%e bccji drawn CO polices of his own accordr hui his Other's posititin 
as trading Jl^luderate in the Indian National Congreis made the attrjctian 
an irrtsiftiUlE one. He joined the Congress and began to speak .tt its scs- 
sinn-s. but ii was tioi untU 1920^ vvlieia Gandhi bunched his great non- 
cooperation mnvemein againiit Bnitsh rule, thai Jaw^nharla! found full 
expression for bis energies. He made tours in remote village ofeus JiS' 
covering llwr hard lui of the pea&mtr)', organized volunteer workers^ and 
delivered spcedics to brge patriotic gariierings. "I cjtpeficnccd |thcn] 
ihc rhnll of mass-feeling, the power of influenang the mass/"^ he tetk 
1U1 and this poivci has l>ccn one ol ihc keys m lus success us a national 
leader, The climax of his acclviLics came when, for dtc lirst of maciy times 
in his Career, he went gladly to jail as a polirieal prisemer, 

Jawaharlal wa$ disappointed by Gandhi's sudden suspensioA of the 
rpovement in 1922 uficf an ouibrcak of viulence^ and in ilie following 
years lie fell himi^lf groping fcjr a dearer analysis of and a more prc' 
dictabic solution to Indians problems than those provided by rhe Ma 
batmans inttdiivc and moralistic mind. A Utp to Europe fur bis wife's 
bcaltb m 1916-17 gave him a new perspective i>n ilic omdiei bettveen 
Indian ttatiunolism and British rujc* Ojnversatitms with Socialists and 
Communiits in Eumpc-—espcdalJy at the Congress of the League of 
Oppressed peoples at Brussels—convinced !iim that the priucipal inter¬ 
national ccPiiBict was Uctwceu capitalist imperialism and anticapiLaliai 
socialism, A wreck's visit to Russini imp rased lum \viih the achievements 
of the Soviet system, and with ihe common intcresi of Russia and India 
in opposing British impcriahsm.** 

'I^VTilL^itU T^Jani: Jn AiiHshtn^t^pAy, ji, i, p, 77, 
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Bstk in India once more, Taivatindal ihfcw himself with renewed 
vigor into tljc naiionaJ struggle, for he nnw iiiw it ai PiiirL of .1 world- 
wide movement to liberate mmikind from every kind of ojipression nnd 
exploitation, fie demanded that the (ingress declare its ultimate goal 
to be, not dominiciii status (as his father vi-islicd). hut complete inde¬ 
pendence. Jawaharlsl was supported by Suhhiis Chandra Btjse and others, 
and GatulJii sviseiy yielded to their demand in order to keep the na¬ 
tionalist movement from splitting into MtHicrate and Extremis! wings, as 
it had in 1907. Gandhi ivem on to persuade the Congress to accept 
JawaharlaJ as its president on the eve of the second fiaiiort-wide ampaigij 
of rivil di-Sfihedicncc, which lasted fmm to 1934. 

From this lime onward Jawahjrlal came increasingly to be regarded 
as Gandhi’s heir-apparent. Devotion to the cause of Indian freedom, and 
compassion far the lot of their iiation's poor, created berween the two 
men an indissoluhie bond. In their attitudes toward odicr cj.ue$iiijns, 
hoss'cvcr, Nebru and Gandhi were poles apart. Religion held lui mean¬ 
ing for Nehru, svhilc for his guru it was all-importntu. Gandhi Held non¬ 
violence and simple living to be ends in themselves, hut Nehru considered 
them merely as practical e^cpcdicnts m the political struggle. Gandhi's idea) 
India tvjs a decentralized family of self-sullicicnt villages; Nehru's ideal 
India w.'is j centralized modern state w’ith a planned industrial economy. 
Despite their intellectual differences, however, Nehru found m G^dht a 
faithful friend and a wise comuellor. At one time he telegraphed him, 
"I feel lost in a strange country where you are the only himilfar land¬ 
mark - . - , * and after GundJit's assassinuttun he mourned, “the light 
has gone out of our lives and there is darkness everywhere"* 

India has been fortunate in having Jawaharlal Nehru as her Prime 
Minister since receiving independence in 1947, lor he lias provided tJie 
dynamic Iradership necessary m preserve national unity and accelerate 
economic progress. His spmuonJiip of a "thiid farce" of neutralist na- 
lions and his role as mediator bcrw'cen the Western democracies and the 
Communist powers have enhanced India’s position in svnrld affairs. If 
he has tended, fa his public statements, to be more critical of the West 
than of the Communist powers, ii should be remembered that lie is 

' Anop Sini^, Vr^p lit Jtiitiif Stir of (nitia. p. t4]. 
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still 3 convinced Socialist. At the same time, his commitment to uphold 
parliamcntsiry jjovcrnnieni and to defend civil libcniu constitutes, dur¬ 
ing Jiis lifetime, uiie c»f the itnutgest bulwarks of democracy in India. 


fAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
CoramunfiUsTa—A Reacnortary Crcid 

Nehru abhorrnj ihc political groups who based their power on the tncnilter' 
ship of a jVirtieoLr rcligcoiu communtry—whether Hindu, Muslim, or Sikh. 
I'tls determination to make independent India a secukir state shows clearly in 
this attack on communatiim in an article written in the 19501. He later used 
these same ar^ments in opposing |tnnah‘s dernaud for .t separate Muslim state. 

I Ffotn Neliru, Rcffnt Esiayi an J WnUngf, pp. 76-J7 J 

Communal ism is esscntblly a hunt for ftivors from a third party—lhc 
ruling power. The comniunatist can only think in terms of a continua¬ 
tion of forcigii dumiiutioii and be tries m make the best of St ftw his 
own pnicitJar gruup. EJcletc die foreign power and communal argu¬ 
ments and demands fall to the ground. Both the foreign power atid the 
commun.ilijTU, as representing some upper class gixmps, want tio essen¬ 
tial change of the political and camnmic uructurei both are tnLcrestcd 
in the prcservaiion and augmentattort of ihdr vested interests. Because 
of this, both cannot tackle the real economic problems which confront 
die country, for a solution of dicse would ujisei the present social struc¬ 
ture and divest the vested interests. Fur boih, this ostrich-like policy of 
ignoring real issues is Iwund to end in disaster. Facts .ind ecoiinmic forces 
are more penverful than governments .'iiid empires and can only be ig- 
Oorod □[ pen]. 

Curnmuiialism thus bcoomes another name fur pt.tliticaJ and social rc- 
actiun and the British government, being the citadel of this reaction in 
Indb, naturally throws its sheltering wmgs over a useful ally. Many a 
false trail is drawn to confuse the issue- wc arc told of Islamic culture 
and filndu culture, of religion and old cuMnm, of andeiit glories :uid 
the like. But liclund all this lies political and social reaction, the com- 
munalism must therefore be fought on all 6^ont$ and given no quarter. 
Because the inward nature of cotTununalism has not iiecn suflrcicudy 
lealijxd, it has often sailed under false toiors .tiid taken in many an un¬ 
wary person. It is an ujidoubtcd fact that many a Congressman has at 
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most uncansciously partly succotnbcd to k and tried to recontiit his na- 
rioruUsm wiih thts nArfosv and reactionary creed- A real appreciation of 
itj true nature would demonstrate that there can be no common grtnmd 
l>citvccn the mo. Tlicy belong to diflcrenl $pcdc». It it time that Qto- 
gressmen and nihcrs who hat-e flirted with Hindu nr MnstEm or Sikh or 
any other commtinali&m shauid understand this potitJoii and nuke their 
choice. No one can have it bcjth ways, and die choice lii^ between politi¬ 
cal .iJid soeiaj progress and stark reaction. An assoebriun with miy form 
of cotninuruiLism means the :^rcngThcinftg of the forces of reaction and 
of British inipenalism in India; it means oppositJou to social and eccK 
nomic ebaijgc and 3 toleration ol die present terrible of our 

people; it mram a blind Ignoring of world forix$ and events^ 

The World-VktP u S(}ciali£f 

h hii pruidentbl address of S'chm b^nkty declared to I he Congrew (di 
Iiith in Socblism. Ikith the iiitefiiaijonal liiuatiuu and ihe dtimestk: pnotikm* 
of [jidia seemed to him to prove the superiority of Sceialiim as a political creed. 
Ai the same liine^ i\Vhro emphailz^d the iiapoitanre of dvi! bberUer and of 
pcritiiision rather than coercion^ but paid mxuii betd to iJic fact dial these 
democratic values scarcely CKistc^! ui the state lie took as hU model, Soviet 
Russia. 

[From Irnpt*nsfjt Spccehfs of fdwjhtxrfut Nekni, pp. 4—6, S^, 13-141 

During the troubled aficrmaih of tte Great War c^imc revolutionary 
changes in Europe and Asia, and the mtcJisihcaUun of the struggle for 
soctaJ freedom in EuTf>|Jc, and 4 new^ aggressive rtiirioziatbiti in the coun¬ 
tries of Asm, There wet^ ups and downs, and tomctiincs it appeared as 
if the revolutionary urge had exhausted itseJI and things were settling 
down, hill economic and politicd conditions were such that iliere cniild 
he no ActiJiiig doiim* the exiting strtjciute could nti Jemger cope with 
these rmv conditions^ and ail its efforts to do to were vain and fruitless^ 
Everywhere conAici^ grew^ and a great depression over whelmed the 
world .and there was a jirogrcssive deicrioniE.ioii, cvErywhere except in 
the widc-Hung Soviet territories of die O.S5Jt., whcrcj in marked coii- 
irasl U’ith the rest of the world, astonishing pmgress was made in every 
direction^ Two rival economic and poLitib] systems faced each other 
in the world and, though they tolerated each oilier for a while, liiere w-os 
an inherent anEaguiiism between them, and they played for masiery on 
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the SLige of ihc world, Ouc of ihem was the capitalize order ^vhicli had 
incvitiibly developed mto vast impenslismsp which* having swallowed the 
coloiikd worldi were intcii! on eating och other up. Powerful still and 
fearful of war wdiich mighi cndangct their possessions, yet they came 
into inevitable court ice with each oilier and prepared fevenshly for war. 
They were quite unable to solve the problems that threatened them and 
helplessly they suhmided to slow decay, Ttie other was the netv scjcialist 
order of the U^^.R. which went from progress to progress^ though often 
at terrible cost^ and where the probicnis uf the CBpiiah&t world liad ceased 
to exi^t, 

Capitaibmp in its dirtieiillks, took to F-iscbm with all its hruLil sup¬ 
pression of what Western ciyilixatioij had apparently iiood for^ h be- 
came, even io some of its homebndst whni ns imjienaiisi ccunicrpari had 
long been in the sub}ect colonial countries. Fascism and imperialism 
thus sttiod out as ihe two bees of the [now ]' decaying capitalism, and 
though they varied in different countries according to natiOEul dtaiac- 
tcristics and economic and political conditions^ they represented the 
sontc forces of rcaCiion and supported each oilitr, luid at the same time 
came iiiln eonllict wiih cada othcT, for JUcJi conilict was inherent in 
their very nature. Socialism in the West and the rising nationalism of the 
eastern and other dependent countries opposed this oombmation of 
Fascism and imperialism. Nationalism in the East^ it must be remem¬ 
bered^ was essentially differcnl from the new and terribly narrow na¬ 
tionalism of Fascist cnuiiines; tJic former was tile htsiurica] urge to free¬ 
dom, the latter the last refuge of reaction. 

Tiuis we see ihc world divided up into two vo-tt groups loday'—the 
imperialist and Fascist uii one side, the Socialist and imiuiiolisi on the 
other. There is some overlappitig of the two and the line between them 
is diiEcuh to draw^ for there js mutual coiiHicc between the tiiscist and 
Lm|7erialist pw^ers^ and the ruitiuitaHsm of suhicti cnuntiies has s^rme- 
Limes a tendency to FascismH But the main division holds and if keep 
it in mind, it will be easier for us m understand world conditions and 
our own place in them. 

Where do we stand then, w^e who labor for a free India* IncvLtahly 
W'c lake out ^nd with priigrcssive forces of the world whl^ are ranged 
against Foscjsm and imprialism. We have lo deal with one impriatisra 

* Tht iiofsoua hu ‘'Ik:W 1E4.| 
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in pfiirtkulsir, ihc oldest and the most far-reaching of the m^jdern wcjrld, 
bui powerful a$ it Ls, it b bul one aspect tpf wvjrtil-tmfTtctialism, .iitd that 
die fina] argument for Indian independence and for the severance of out 
connection with the British cm pi re. Between liidLin tndLm 

freedom* and British imperialism there can be na common gruund, and 
if we remain within the im|ietialist fold, whatever our numc or status, 
whatever outward semblance of politicjJ power we might have* w'e rc^ 
main cribbed and confined and allied to and dominated by Lhe fTCOctioo- 
ary fortes and the great financiaJ vested jmeresu nf the capitalist weir Id 
Tlie e^plotiation of our mas^ wUI still continue and all the vim! scirial 
problems that fate us whII remain unsolved# Even real ^xsIitEcal freedom 
will be out of our reach, much more so than radical social changes, . , , 
But of uiii: thing 1 must say u few words for m me it is one of the 
mcist vital things that i value. Thai is the tremendous deprivation of 
civil liberties in India. A government that has to rely on the Crimiiul 
Law Amendment Act and similar laws, that suppresses the press anil 
literature* that bans hundreds of orgniu^aitionsj that keeps people in 
prison Avithovil trial, and that does so many other things tfoit are happen^ 
ing m India loday^ is a government that has ceased to have even a shadow 
of u justiHcalian for its existence. I can never adjust myself tn tliosc 
condiiionst I find them in tolerable. And yet ] find many of my owm coun¬ 
trymen complacent about them, some even supporting them^ somc+ ivho 
have made the practice of sitting chi a. fence into n line ort^ being neutral 
when such qiicsrlnns arc discussed* And ] have ivondcred whftt there 
was in aimmon between them and me and those who think like I do. 
We IIS the Congress welcome all cooperaiion in the struggle for Indian 
freedom; our dtiofs are ever open to all w^ho $und for tltat freedcjm and 
arc dgalnst imperialism. Bui they are not uj'jcil to the allies (tif |^ im- 
periolism ,ind she supporters of repression and those who stand by the 
British government in its suppression of dvi[ bberty. We belong to op¬ 
posite C^UTSpS- , - * 

PerfiLtp you have wondered at die way I have dealt at some length 
svith die background of international affairs and not touched so for die 
immediate problems dial fill your minds. You may has^e grown impatient. 
But I am convinced that che only right svay of looking at nur mvn 
problem is to set them in their proper place in a world setting* ] am 

^Tht cifijtiiM] Lit "V" hfiv. I Ed.] 
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Convinced that there is intimnic Lmiinectinin hetween ivorld events and 
Dur national problem is but a part of the world probfem of capitalisi- 
imiXLrialisjn. To look at each event a^iair frcim ihc others and without 
undersiiiriding the coimection betw^ern them mu^ kad us to the forma¬ 
tion of erratic and erroneems views. Look ai the vast panontma ul w^orld 
change today, w'here mighty turccs arc ai grips with each otJier and 
dreadful war darkens the hoii^ii. Subjea peoples struf^ling for free¬ 
dom and imperiaJism ciushing them down^ tsploitcd classes facing their 
exploiters oJid seeking freedDm and equality. Italian imperialism bomb¬ 
ing and killing the brave EthiojiiaiiSf Japanese impenajism continuing 
in aggresiion in North China and Mongolia; British im^wrialisir] piously 
rjbjceting to other countries misbehaving, yet carryuig on In much the 
same i.vay in India and the Frontier; and behind It jU j decaying cco- 
nomic fsrder which intcntiiies all these conilicts. Can we [Sfn see an or¬ 
ganic connection tn M these various phenomena? Let ut try to develop 
the hESioric sense so that w^e can view current events in proper perspective 
and understand their real significance. Only then can we appreciate the 
mELTch of history and keep step with it. 

1 realize that in ildi address 1 am going a little beyond the usual heal 
of the Congress president. Bor I do iio-i vvani you to bavc me under any 
false pretenses and we must have pcrfeci frankness with each other. Most 
of you must know- my view^s on social and cconomii: matters, for I have 
often given ciGpression \o them. Yet you chose me av president. ( do ncn 
take that choice to mean an enttorsemem by you alL or by n iiiajorirv, of 
those sicw' 5 , but t rake it ihat this docs me:in that those views arc spread¬ 
ing ill India and that most of you will be indulgent in considering them 
at least, 

i am convinced that the only key to the solution of the worltl^s prob- 
Icim and of India's [Sfobltitis lies in Snciiilsra, aiid n'hcn ] use ihij wrird 
1 cki so nol in a vague hLimanitamn wjy bm in ihc Kiemifu: cco* 
notnie sense. Socialism is, liowcvcr, sotnctliing even more ihan an eco* 
nomic doctrine; it is a phibsophv of life and as such also it appeals to 
me, I see no way of ending the ijovetiy, the vast unemployment, the 
degradation, and the subjection of the Indbn people except through &> 
cinitsm. That involve* vast and revolutionary changes in our political 
and st>cial structure, the ending of vested i me rests in Lmd and industry, 
as well as the feudal and auiocfiitic Indian stale* system. That means die 
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c;iiding of private pmpttiy, except m a restricted scaise, and the replace¬ 
ment oi ihe pteicni profii system by a higlier idc;il of cooperalive service. 
It meant ulrimaiely a change in our inttincts, hahSta iind desires, fn 
short, it meant a ticw radicaUy diJlcrcxiE from rhe [iresenE 

capiiaJisi order. Some glimpse we can have of this new civiliraiiijti in 
the territories of die U33JI. Much has bapi^^ncd there which has {xiiacd 
me gTtaily and with vvhich I dijjigrcr, bat 1 hxjk upem that great and 
bscinating unTnlding of a new order and a new civilizatidii as the most 
promising feature of our di&mal age. If the fuiurc is full of hope it is 
largely because of Soviet Russia and what it has doncp and 1 am con- 
\dnced djat, if some world catastrophe does not intervenc* this new 
dvili7.ation W'iil spread to other hnds and put an end to the wars and 
conflicts which enphahsm feeds. 

1 do not know how or when this new order will come to India- I 
imagine diat every enuntry will fashion it after its rvwn way and fii 
it in with its nadnnal genius. But the essendi^l basis of that order mist 
remain and be a link 10 tlie world order that will emerge out of the 
present chaos. 

Socialism is thus for me not merely an eoDnomic doctrine which [ 
fnvor, ii b a vital creed which I hold with all my he,id and heart. I svork 
for Indian independence because the imionalist in me cannot tolerate 
an alien dominauon; I work fot it even more becntisc for me it is the 
mcvjtahte step to social and economic change. I should like the Congress 
10 become a socidist organisoition and to loin hands with the other 
forces that in the world arc working for the new cjviUz^tiom Bui I real¬ 
ize dint the majority in the Congress, as it is constituted today^ may nm 
be prepared to go ihu3 far* We are a nationdjEt organization and we 
chink and wxirk on the Eiationalist plaOi It U evident enough Miw that 
this is too narrow even for the limited objective of political independence 
and so we talk of the masses and their econpraic needs. But sdlJ most of 
os hesitate, because of nur nationalist backgrounds, to take a step which 
might frighten away some vested iniercsti. Most of those interests are 
already ranged against us and we can expect little from them except op- 
pt)si!joR even in the political struggle. 

Much as I wUh for the advanccmcnl of Socialism in this oountryp ] 
have no desire id fojxe the issue on the Cungress and thereby create dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of our smiggle for iiukpcndcnee. ! shall cooperate 
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gladly and with all thr strength in me with all those whn work for 
independence even though they do not agree with the #xiiilist »o!uiioit^ 
But I shall do so stating my pqsuian Irankly and hoping in course of 
lime TO convert the Congress and the country to it, for only thus can i 
6te li achieving indcpaidcnoc. 

On /Ae Threshold of a New Em 

More than iiKHt inodcni Indians, Nchni possessed and cultivated a deep aware^ 
ness of his country's past. This seme of history itands out in hts speech to 
ihc Cqnsciiucnt Assembly in 1946 as it prepared to adapt iu basic "Dccbraiion 
of ObjeclJvcs/*^ li is important to note, however, thal the three examples which 
he cited as modcU of consiitucnt assemblies arc all taken noi [roQ] Indian but 
from WcsRcm history. 

I From Nchru^ indup^ndrtsc^ and Aft^, pp, 546"jjS| 

Ai 1 stand here, Sir, I fed the weight of all manner of things crowding 
upon me. We arc at the end of an enr and po&iibly very soon we shall 
embark upon a new age; and my mind gr>c$ buck to the great past of 
IndiUj to the 5^000 years of Indiums history, from the verj' dawn of that 
history which might be considered almost the dawn (if human history^ 
till inday^ All that past crowds upon me and »chibraies me and, at 
ilic tame tirnc^ wmewhar oppresses me. Am i wtjttliy of that p^ist? When 
I rhink also of the future, the greater future I hope^ standing on this 
sword's edge of the present betivcen the mighty piist and the mightier 
future, 1 tremble a Uttlc and feel overwbclnued by this mighty task. We 
have ctme here at a strange moment in India's history, I do not know, 
but 1 do feck that there is some magic m this monient of transition feom 
the old to the new^ somcLhing of that magic w^hich one sees when the 
night turns into day and even though the day may be a dowdy one, it 
Ls day after all, for when the clouds move away, we can see the sun 
again. Because of all this 1 (tnd a little difficulty in addressing thta House 
and putting all my ideas before it and I feel also that in this long sircccs- 
sbn of thousands of years, I sec the mighty ligutcs that have come and 
gone and I see also the long succession of our comrades who have labored 
for the freedom of India. And now we stand on the verge of this passing 
age, trying, bboringt ^ ^hcr in the new\ 1 am sure the House will feel 
the solemnity of this moment .ind w^ill endeavor to treat this Resolution 
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which k ii my prrmtl prL¥ilegc to phcc befnft it in a cormpontlingly jsol- 
ennn iridfiiief. [ believe there are a lar^e number of ^mendmeat^ coming 
before the House, I liavc not setm most of thetn. It ii open to the House, 
to any member of this House, to move any amendment and it h for the 
House 10 accept it or reiect it^ but I would, with all feipeL% suggest that 
this is not the moment br us to be technical and legal about smHill 
matters when we have big things to face, big dung* to say and big things 
to do, md, therebre, 1 iiope that the Eiuust will oonsider this Resolu^ 
tion in a broadminded manner and noi lose iisclf in wordy quarrels and 
squabbles. 

1 think aba of the various constituent assemblies that have gone before 
and of wliat took place at the making of die great American natioi} 
when the fachers of that nanon met and fashioned a mnsticuiion which 
has stood ihe test for so many years^ more than a century and a half, 
and of tJic great nathin that has resulted, w^hich has been huilt up on the 
basis of that ccpustiiuibn. mind goes hack in that mighty revr^luiirin 
ivhich took place also over one hundred fifty years ago and the con- 
sthuent asfstmbly that met in that gracious and lovely city of Paris 
w'htch has fought so many battles for frccdcpmK My mind back lo 
the difhculiics dial that constituent assembly had to bee from the king 
and ocher authorities, and still it oamiiiiucd. The House will remember 
that when these difficulties come and even the mom for a meeting was 
denied to that constituent assembly, they betook tbemsclv'cs to ;m open 
tennis court and met tlitre and took the □;itb, which is called the Oath 
of the Tenuis Qjurt. They continued rnecimg in spite of kings, in spite 
of the others^ and did not disperse liLl they had finished the task they had 
tutdrrtaken. Well, 1 trust dial it is in that solemn spirit that we loo are 
meeting here Lind that we too wdietber we meet sn this chamber nr in 
other chambers, or in die fields or in the market place^ will go on meet' 
ing and cnniinue our work till we have finished ii. 

Then my mind goes bdck to a more recent revolutiim which gave rise 
to a new type of state, the revolution chat took place in Russia and out of 
which has arisen the Union of the Soviet SocLihst Republics, another 
mighty couniry which Is playing a ticmendoiu jjjrt in the world, mu 
only a mighty country, but far us in Imlipt a neighbiring country. 

So our mind goes back to these great examples and we seek to Icam 
from their success and to avoid their failures. Perhaps we may not be 
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able to avoid faiJures, because some fneasurc of failure is irtherept in 
human tlTort, Ncvcrthcjcw* we shall advauect I am certain^ ia spite nf 
obstructioni and difficidties^ and achieve and rcalis^c the dream ihar wc 
have dreamt so Idd^^ 

IndfVs Role in World Affairs 

Fn ocPtjf^st lo the theory uf Keshuh^ Vivekananda, Tagore, and others to whom 
India wa* imporranl m tht world mainly for her ^spirituililjr/* Nchm law 
[ndia as the emerging ol world flairs, able ui atand on an equal foot¬ 

ing With any other natiou. 

[Froni NchrUn, Mind Afitr, pp. 231-33] 

One of die tnafor questions of the day h the r»d|LUUTient of the rela- 
tkmi between Asia and Europe, When we talk of AsLa^ remember that 
fndia, not because of any amhiiEon of hers, biu because of the force of 
dfcumstances, because of geography, because of history and [because of sr> 
many uiJicr thiiigv inevitably has to play a very inipnrtant pan in As\^ 
And out only diat; India becomes a kind of meeting ground br various 
trends and forces and a meeting ground bciween what might rouglily 
be called the Hast :md the West. 

Look ai the map. if you have to oemsider any quesdtin affcciing the 
Middle East, India inevitably comes mto the picture. If you have to 
consider any tiucstion concern mg Southeast Asia, you catmoi do so 
without India. So also with the Fai East. While ihc Middle Eiisl may 
not be direciiy connected with Souihcast Asia, both arc connected with 
India- Even if you think in terms of regional orgiuiiauiiions m Asia, you 
have to keep in touch with the other regions- And whatever jrgioni you 
may have in mind, the unpunance of India catiiiDt he ignored. 

One of the major questions of the day is the readjustment of the reb- 
lions between Asia and Europe, In the pasi, especially bv virtue o£ her 
economic and political dominatiop, the Wcsi ignored Aaia, or at any rate 
did doc give her the weight that due 10 her, Aiia was really given a 
hack scat and one uttfortumijc result of 11 w.ts that even the soicsmen 
did 1101 recognize the changes that were taking place. There is, I bdieve, 
a coasKlerablc recngnition of these changes miw, but it not enough 
yet- Even ID the Councili of the United Nruions. the problems of Asia, 
the oulluok of lUia, the apprtiach of Asia have failed to evoke the en- 
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[hiutnsiri ihey should. There arc many w,ays of distinguishing bem-eeu 
what may be called due appinoach of Asia anti the ot Europe, 

.Asia loday b primarily concerned with what niay he called the immedi¬ 
ate human problems. In each counrry of Asia—under-developed coun¬ 
tries more or less—Ehc main problem is the problem of fcKK)^ nf clothing, 
of education, of health. We arc concerricd with these problems^ \Ve are 
n«t directly concerned with problems of power pf>htics. Some of us, in 
our minds, may |Krrhap$ think of that. 

Europe, on die other hand, is also concerned with these prublcmSp no 
doubip in the devastated reginna. Europe has a legacy of conAjcts nf 
power, and of problems which ccpme froin the possession of power. They 
have the fear of losing ihai powder and the fear of aomc one else getting 
greater power and attacking one countrj' or the other. So that the Euro¬ 
pean approach is a le^cy of the p.ist conilicts of Europe, 

! do not mean to say that sve in Asia are in any way superior, ethically 
or morally, to the people of Europe* fn some ways I imagine tliat ivc 
arc worse. There b, however, a legacy of conHict in Europe, In Asia, at 
the present momrni at least, there is nt> such Jegaey, The coimtries of 
.Asia may have thdr quarrek M'hh their neighbors here and there, but 
there IS no basic legacy of conflict such as the countries of Europe possess. 
That IS a very grcai advantage of Asia and it would be folly in the et- 
trenie for the countries of Asia^ for India, to be dragged in the wake of 
the Con filers in Europe* We might note that the w^orld progressively 
tends to become one—one in peace, and it is likely to be one, in a sense 
of war. No nun can £iy that any country can remain apart when there 
is a maifir conflagratbn. But still one can direct onc^j policy tem^ards 
avoiding this conflict and being entangled in it. 

So the poifu I wiih tlie House to rtmember is this: first of all, the 
emergence of India in wurld alTairs is someUnng of major con^iurncc in 
world history. We who happen to be in the governmeni of India or in 
this House are men of relatively small stature. But it haa been given to 
us to w^ork at a time when Tndia b growing into a great giant again. So^ 
because of ihai» in spite of out own siiuJliieis> we have to work for great 
causes and perhaps elevate onrscK'CS in the process. 
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M. N. ROY: FROM INTERNATIONAL 
COMxMUNIST TO RADICAL HUMANIST 

Perhaps the most potent of the politlcjl ideologies which entered India 
in the iwetitieth eeniury tame not from Western Europe but via Russia 
—a country with which Indians had previously had very little direct con¬ 
tact. Vladimir 1 . Lenin had long seen the nationaiUt movements in 
Asia as useful adiuncts to the rcvoluliou he cjtpccted to sweep Europe. 
(mmcduiicJy on seizing power in Russia in 19171 his Bt^lshcvik Party 
chanjpionDd the right <pf colnihal peoples lo complcie independence of 
foreign riiie. Ah hough British vigilance prevented Communist litera¬ 
ture from entering the Indian empire openly and ill quantity, the newt 
that Bolshevik Russia stood ready to help their cause gave new hope tn 
the numerous Indians in exile all over the world. 

One of these was Narcndraiinih BhattachSrya (t 11^7-1954), who had 
slipped out of India in 1915 to make contact in Java with Gcrmitn agents 
bringing arras for .in Indian insurrection. This plm having failed, he 
cominued eastward to the United States and settled in Mexico under the 
name of Marutbendra Niiih Koy. When news of ihe Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion reached Itiro, he first helped found the Mexican Communist Party 
and then hurried to M<»st;ow. There he made such a favorable unpres- 
sion on Lenin that he was put on the Executive Cbmmntee of the newly 
founded Dimmunisi International. For a time Roy w'as busy in Tash¬ 
kent. (intraJ Asia, training for revolutionary work Indians who iirtd come 
to Russia via Afghani start. His career as an international Gimraunist 
le.'idcr extended through die 19ms. hut after his unsuccessful mission to 
China In 1917 and the victory of Stalin over Trotsky he fell from favor 
and left Russia for Germany. 

Severing his connect ion with the Comimern in 1929, Roy leuimcd in¬ 
cognito to India, but was arrested by the British authorities and im¬ 
prisoned for six years. On his release he attempted to organize j non- 
Stslinist .Mar.xiir party wiihin the Indian National Congres*. During 
the Second World War he opposed Gandhi and Nehru, whom he called 
the toots of Indbn Fascism, and supported the iMlieJ cause. Afto- in¬ 
dependence he ahandrmed Marxism and sought in the rational and 
secular humanism of Europe the basis for a new social order. 
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Nac withstanding hit disillusion men c widi Communisio, M. N. Roy 
remjinccf an interjianonaiisi to tie end of Elis life, and the Kadicd 
Humanist group which he founded has tics with simiLir gmupi in the 
Western wvirldp Signiflciutiy, he also rctalnecl from his Commumst period 
a belief ii\ matenaiism and a Jeep suspicion of the religious outlook on 
life, which has plaj^ such a dominant role throughout the history of 
India.!] culiutCp It was precisely what uthei^ considered ^'changeless** In 
India chat he wanted most to change. 


MANJBENDRyi NATH ROY 

TAe Anti-Imprrialtsi Struggle in India 

Rey'i iinicic of ihis title, ivrlttcji in ii^, is a typical espresskui ef hU hopes 
for an Lridian re volution, whose momcntLini was to come fcom the hitbeno 
unurganizeti energies o£ ihe workers and peasants. 

[From M. N. Roy, ^■Anti-fmpcrialist Struggle tn Iiidia,^ in Tht Comma- 
ma tn^emaiionai^ No* 0 pp. 92 -^jl 

Slowly but surely British deimination Ln India, is being imdermined. It 
is true that this hisioric process Is not so speedy ^s many esipccied or 
even prophesied, Ncvcnhelessp the process is going on unceasingly. The 
dcpfcssion that fallowed the sudden colhtp^ of the great noucooperation 
Tnovement lasted rather long, only to be enlivened, mt by an Intensified 
rcwilutiunary activity^ but by a coiicened effun on the pan of the hour- 
gtoiaic to challenge the ahsolute position of imperialism on coosriiuiion:^] 
lines. The development of thw new stage has been during the Iasi tw"elvc 
months. It has culminated in a political deadlock w^hkh has not only non- 
pi usstd the [lationalist hnurgenisie, hut has also placed the 4^riiish gov- 
eminent in 2 somew^hat uncomforlable position. Some deciiivc aaion 
ttiusi \x taken from one side or the other to break this deadlock. For 
the natiamiEuts, it is necessary either m compromise with impcrblEim 
or to go a few steps furihcr tnwwds revolution, imperijlism, im ihc 
other hand, is faced with the alternativesi to placate the natinirnhsi 
bourgeoisie with «>nces5ion5 or to adopt openly the policy of blood and 
iron. 

It h ii^vious what ^luHild be the nature of our activities. While sup¬ 
porting the naiionalist boutgeoisie in every act of resistance ro im- 
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pcriaJism, sve should mobilize rhc rcvoluifttnary mass energy which the 
nadonaitst tK>urgeoisic is afraid of tuucliing. The rapid cr^'stallisi^ition 
of bourgeois naciuiialism mound a reformisi program has left the field 
dear. For the first ilmc in itie hisiory of the Indian nadonaj movemcnE, 
there will come into cxi^ciicc a political party dcmtuidiitg sepiraiton 
from the empire. Nationalist elements, which up till nnw ftiUowed the 
bourgeoisie, will cmcr this party; betuuse the program of Tefortnism 
advticatetl by the bourgeoisie neglefis their interests ahogether. To aid 
the tJrg□ni^;ltif>n of this party tif revolutionury nationalism is our imme¬ 
diate task. The c^jective skuaiton « i|uiie ripe, although there arc 
cnormoiu subjective difficulties. Hie masses ate very restive. The peas¬ 
antry is a veritable mflammoblc material, while die city proletariat demon¬ 
strates US rcvnluiionary zed wbenever there is an opportunii}. The 
process of uniting all these ret-ulutionary elements into an anti-imperiilLsi 
army is going on steadily. The collapse of bourgeois natiemaiism, as ex¬ 
pressed by die present Parliamenmry deadlock, will only accemuatc this 
process. The people will see that the reformist program ri the hourgnaste 
docs not lead anywhere. The center of gravity of die nationalist move¬ 
ment will be shifted back to its proper place—namcly, mass anion. As 
soon as the rank and file of the nationalist forces are freed frcptn tlie 
reformist leadership of the bourgeoisie, they will begin to h>l|c>w ihe 
standard of revolution, because in ihai case, they will be con voiced that 
llie jnii-im(WfiiiJi« struggle canitni be conducted successfully in a dif¬ 
ferent way, There >$ every indication thiii things are moving in that 
direction, and that the next stage u£ the Indian movement will he a great 
advance towards icvoluiion. 

* 

Rci/o/u/Jofi—Nfrcs^ary a/td hfcmmMc- 

feiicf Eli ihc ir^r\itibiliiy o( the prokwHan reiolution bcin^ n ceitiirdl icnrl 
m the Communist fiiirh, M. N. Roy dcckred himself litnp^y a serbisnt of ihii 
hUuirkal pDOJc^i. Not hr^ hui ihe Briti&h were blame for fciusLcig to co- 
qperato wtih ihc incviijbk h?s dsicrtcd in (he he inicnded (but was 

not idlnivcd) to rnalte M hU crbl fsir cnn^pintcy in 
[ Frarn M, N, Roy, / vlftpp, 26-^7, iS-ig | 

The evidence proves th.ii 1 pointed oub ihc inevitability of revolutionary 
change in the soda! and pnliiiciiJ randitions of India and that (he wd- 
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brc of ihf toiling masses tlcpcndmi upon the rcvoluEum. I Imvc been 
^\t>^kirlg for the welfare of tbc Indian nurses ancl have urged the climina- 
[ion of q!| objjta^Ets in die way to that goaL I tned to organize 3 working 
party becaiise it is necessary for the liberation ot the masses from 
political slavery^ ceonumie eiploEtaElon^ and uKdal degradntirm* The 
party is :i historic necessity and has a hisioricaJly rcvoluiionary mifisinn* 
!i Ks neither a conspiracy nor a wca|5on in any conspiracy* The Bntish 
king, as svdl as any other fH-^wer that stands in the way of the progress 
and pros|>erity of the Indiaci nusves, must go. 

Of course, out aitcmpc to organise a iiarty of the workers and 
wouEd be a quixotic venture had the condidon of the masses 
tieen really whai [lie public pmsectitor imagines ir to Ixf, In his crpcniiig 
address Eic told the as^ssnrs diat tEic Indian peasants were h.ippy in their 
misery and thar 1 was trying to disiurh their happiness for some sinister 
purpose of mine. I have already given a few facts and figures to show 
that *’happy f>ca«mts‘' live only in the imagination nf the public prose- 
cixitiTt unIcH the gentleman would venture to advance a theory that the 
less one eats and ihc more one toils the Evappier he is. 

In re^iliiy, the government is agairuL the most liaimiess ecojiumtc 
firragram, for its riiforceinenr would mean loss to im|icri:ilism and its 
[ftdijn allies^ die prirtces^ big landlords, and capiialists. Therefore, the 
rciilization of the program will necessarily mean violation of the laws nf 
the imperialist government. The function of tire laws is lt> hold the masses 
on the starvation level v> that foreign imperialism and its native allies can 
gmw rich, and to suppress the attempts of the masses to rise afcKwe the 
present conditiuns. 

I have iKJt preached violent revolution. I have maintained that revolu¬ 
tion is A historic necessity. From time to rime, surging forces of social 
progress reach the pcruxl of a violent outburst. This is caused by the re¬ 
sistance of the old to the new. An impending revolution produced its 
pioneers who force events ami herald the maturing of die conilici. Tiic 
task of the revolutionary vanguard is to expedite the historical praecss 
caused by objecavc nccesfsity^ Urey consciously organic the forces of ihc 
revolution and lead them to victory. 1 have acted as a pioneer of the In¬ 
dian revolution; but the revoJLitton itself Is unt my invention^ It grows 
fjui of the historical CDiiditions of the country^ 1 have simply been one 
who perceived it earlier than others. 
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] Jd noi iTiiike a secret fif my detetmination of helping the organio- 
Don nf tlic prtas revoluLion which pitist take pbec In order to open up 
before the Indian mnists the road to liberty, progress, and pronperity. 
The impendmg rcvnluiion ii an historic neecasity. CondittOEis fof it are 
maturing rapidly. Colonial exploitation of the country creates tliosc 
conditions* Sop 1 am not responsible lor the revolution^ nor is die Com¬ 
munis InlcrnationaJ. Imperialism is responsible for it. My punishment^ 
therefore^ wdl not stop the revnlution. Imperialism hat created itj own 
gr[[vc-digger 5 namely^ the forces of national revolution, These will con¬ 
tinue operating till their histone task ts nccomplished. No kw, however 
mhlrss may be the sanction l')chind It, can suppress them. 

India s Message to the World 

Jn one of his most pungent css^y^,. M. N. Roy sought to debtmit the popular 
notion that Indian spiriEuality in generaL and CiiiJbimi in panicular^ held 
an iin|iortani messagjc for the world. On the eonErary, he argued^ it only 
by following the philosophy of materiaEbm (eo which cbsskal Indian thought 
had also given cKpres^^ian ) that modern civilizanon could go foru'ard, 

[Fram M. N. Roy» /ffdwV Message (I*ragmeiiSs of a fVi/offrrV 11)^ 

pp, t 9 t?- 9 J^ J 09 -itt=t 7 ™(&] 

The '^decline of the West'' being in reality only the decline of capinilisrm 
the critii of Western civiJizaEirm rneaiis only disinttgrjtfon of I he 
houjgeots social order. In chai coiiEestt India's ^'spiritual mission” ap¬ 
pears to be a mission with a mundane purpose* namely, to salvage 
n sDcinl system based upon the love ol lucre and lust for power, li ii not 
suggested thai die fidiever^ in India's Spiritu.ll mission arc all conscious 
of iti reactionary implicatiun* Probably very feiv of them arc- Mosf of 
them may be credited sviih a sincere an u pa thy for capiLatism. But 
anri^uthy Aies not necessarily give bird* to a desire to go farther than 
capitalism. It indicates an attachment to precapitalist social l;^andit^ons, 
which arc idealized. Objectivtly, his rhcteforc the token of a react fonary 
social oudook- Indian spjriiualisnt is not difTcreni Eroin the Wesicm 
kind. The merit of a philosophy ii to be judged by its histtAried role and 
social sigruhcance. The sinceriiy or otherwise of its prougonisti is alto¬ 
gether beside the pointy 

The preacher* of India’s world mission'^ nevertheless take their stand 
on the dogmatic asseruoa that Indian phiLosophy is diflereni from West- 
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cm icicidisiirt. The bniic prSnciplci of ideal! sr philosophy^ Lo^chtr with 
the survey of iLS irtcdicvnl and pre-Chrisdan hackj^rourid, prove thM ihis 
assertion is uticriy groundless. While the eitiouoQiaJ aspect of liidian specu- 
btion U Avell maiched, if m>t liirpi^sedp hy Christian mysticism^ intcl- 
kctiially ic can harcUy daiuii superionty to Western idealisnii either 
modern or ancientn As regards transcendental £:intasJes, the Western 
mind has been no less fertile, Tlic great Sage of A them, die seers of 
Alexandria, the ^dints of early Christianiryj the monks of the Middle 
Ages—that is a rcccjrd which can proudly meet any compcUtbri. On the 
quesdan of moral doctrines. Christianity sunds unbmtcn on the solid 
ground ol the jewisb, Socratic^ and Stoic trad it ions. Should the niudern 
West be accused of not having lived up to thrsse noble principles, could 
India conscientiously be absolved of ;i similar charge? The claim that 
the Indian people as a whole are mu rally less corrupt, emotionally purer, 
idealistically less worldly t. in shon, spiritually more cJevalech than the 
bulk of the Western sociciy^ is based upon a w^anton disregard for 
reality. » . 

The most commonly agreed form of Indio's world message is Gan¬ 
dhism. Nol only does it dominate the nationalist ideology r it has found 
s^imc echo outside of India. It is as tile moralizing myicid$m of Gindlii 
that Indian thought makes any appeal to the Western nmnd. nicrcforc, 
an annlystj of Gandkism will give a correct idea of the real nature of 
India's rnessage in die woild. 

Hut Gaodhisin is not a coordinated system o£ thought. There is little 
of philust^phy in ic. In the midst of a mass of platuudcs and hopeless 
sfJf-conTratlictioiis, It harps on one constant note—-a conception of mnr- 
atity based upon dogmatic faith. But ivh;it Gandhi preaches is primarily 
u religion: the faith in God is the only reliable guide in life. Tlie fact 
that even in the tw^eniieth century India is swayed by the naive doctrines 
of Gandhi speaks for the cultural backw^ardness oi ihe masses of her 
people. The subtlety of the Hindu philiwiphy is iic^t the measure of the 
intellectual level of the Indian pwiplc as a wlwle. It was the hmin'Child 
of a pampered inicllcctua! elite shanng power and privileges with the 
temporat ruling class. It suU remains con filled to the corapraiiveiy small 
circle of imclleaituls who try to pui on a thin veneer of motbrnisin, 
and fepfeaents nothing mjjte than a nostalgia. The popubrity of Gandhi 
and the uncnticol acceptance of hts antics as the htghciSf of human vvis- 
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whole arc morally and spiritually superior to ihe Western. Tlic bci Is 
that die great bulk of the [ndinn people are steeped in religious super- 
sudons. Otherwise, Gandhism would have no social background and 
disappear before long. They have neither any ufidcmandJngoi: philosophic 
cal problems nor are they concerned with ineLaphysica! speculations m 
preference to material ejuestiuos. As normal human beings^ they are cn- 
groMcd with the pmhltms u£ worldly life^ and being eukurally back'ward^ 
necessarily think in terma of rcligionj conceive thdr canhly ideals^ thdr 
egoisde aspirattonsp in religious forms. Faith is the mainstay of tlicir ex¬ 
istence, prejudice the trusted guide of lifc+ and supersiiliou their only 
pKdusophy. 

Gandhism is the ideological reflex of this social hackgrotind. It swnv^ 
the mass mind» not ns n moral philosophy^ but as a religEon. It is neither 
a philosopher nor 3 moralifit wlio has become die idol oX the Indian 
people. The masses pay iheir homage to a Maliatmn—a source of re¬ 
vealed wisdom and agency of supernaturaJ power. ITie social basis of 
Gandhism is cultural-backwardness; iis intellectual mainscay^ super^u- 
tion, . . . 

The Gondhisi Utopia thus is a static socicty—jj state of iibsidiuc social 
stagnation. U is an utopia because it c:m never be fcalt?xxlp Absolute 
stagnation is identical with death. To begin sviihg all resisLvnce to the 
cstabtished order must cease. That would offer absohne gmirantM U* 
the Jfiitiif qua^ The ruling classes would refrain from using force simply 
because it would not be necessary. Their prmxr and piivilcge, be mg com- 
ptcicly undisputed, would require no active defense. But this idyllic 
piaurc can be drawn only by the cold hand of death. Life csprcwcs itself 
as J mcivetncni—individually, in space, and collectivdyj in time. And 
inf>vcnicnt implies ovcn^'helming of obstacles im the way^ Disappearance 
of all resistance to the established order w'ould mean cxunctitjn of sucia! 
life. Perfect peace reigns only in ihe grave. 

Neither the preachers nor the proselyics of Gandhism, however, would 
have ihe cunsiiiency of cari7ing their cult m the nihilistic extreme. There 
would be a certain macabre maiesiy in such a bcddnesi. But with all 
the absolmencss of its standatds^ Gandlii^m remains on the ground of die 
rcbiive. After all, it prescribes a practicil cure for the cvtls of the 
world, Pbilosophkally, it is pragmatic. And the remedy suggested Is the 
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reactionary program of forcibly keeping society in n relatively siaiic condi¬ 
tio 11. Gandhism offers program because it is ihc quimes^nce of an 
fdeolog^y ^hich developed on the hackgremnd nf a sialic society. 

But India's spiritual mctsage^i while sdll Bnding an echo in the rums of 
the society, can have no standing appeal to the world i>f modem 

civilization. TherCr the society is armed iviih poteiithditks which preclude 
its falling into a suite of stagnation. Mtxiern civiliziition is a dynamic 
prucesJt. It must go forward. Not only the masses, but even the capiiaUst 
rulers of tlic West must reject the ideology cd ^cial stagnation. And pre¬ 
cisely in this dynamic nature of the dvilizatiniit dcvcltijx-d under il^ 
aegts, docs the nemesis of capkalism tic. It cannot carry dvilizaiion far- 
thcr, nor can it hold Jt back in a static state permanently as a giiatuniee 
for Us eondnued csistenoe. The perspective, therefore, is an advance of 
modern dvilizatiou over the boundaries of capitalism. The maicrblisc 
pbilost]phy throws a Hood of light on that perspeaive of the future qf 
mankind. India's spiriiuil message, on the conuary, would teach the 
West tLi turn back upon tlie goal widiin reach, and rcLipse into medieval 
barbarisni. 

Radical Humanism 

Jo AugiiSiT I947 t M, N, Roy presented a summary of his new political 5deals, 
which were founded, not oo dogma or Macbjavclliantsm, but oa human reason 
and morality. 

(Ffotn M. N. Roy, AVar Mumamjms A HanifffjfO, pp. ^4-47] 

Hie question of all questioiis is: Con polkio be rationalised? An affirma^ 
live answer to this CDntrosrrsLil question would m>t take ui very far un¬ 
less rniioEiali&m w:is differendated from I he mctaphyskal concepi of 
fcasofi:. To replace the tdeeJogy of Marxist matcrbllsm by an appeal 10 
the mystical category of reason ivould not be an advance. 

The cognate question Is atKiUL the rdation of politics and morality: 
Mu^t re^'olutiotiary political practice be guided by the Jesuitic dictum 
—the end justiEes the means? The final sanction of resolution being 113 
moral appeal—the append for social justice—iogically* the answ^er to the 
latter quGiiun must be in the negative. It is very douhiEul if a moral oh- 
jea can ever be Liitaincd by immofol means. In critical momcnis, when 
larger issues are involved and greater things are at stake, some tempo- 
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rary compromise in behavior may be permissible* But when practices 
rcpugiujit to cihical pKnciples and traditionaJ hurnan values are smbilizod 
os the permanent features of ilic reviolutiDiiaTy regime^ I he inc.ins deftvic 
the end. Therefore Cnmmunisi political practice has not taken the worlds 
not c^'cn the working class, anywhere near a new' order of trccxlom and 
social jusEioc, On ihe contrary, it has plunged the amiy o( revolution— 
proletarian as well as nonprotetarian—in an intellectual confusicint jpirh- 
ual chaos^ emotional frustration^ and a general demoralizanon. 

To overcome this crisis, the fighters for a nesv world order must turn 
to the iradiiions of Huinanism and moral Radio I ism* The inspiration 
fur a new philosophy uE rcv<dutioii must \ye drawn Imm those sources. 
The ninciecnih<entiiry RLidicalSj actuated by the human ik principle eif 
individualism* realized the possibility of a secular radoJialism and a ra¬ 
tionalist ethics* Tliey applied to the study of man and stKiicty the prin* 
cip!« ,iud methods oE die physical sciences. Posiiis'e kunwledgc nf na- 
lurc^living as well as inanimate^—being 50 much greater today than a 
hundred years ago, the Rjdical scientdic approach to the problem of 
man^s life and IntcrrcL-iiiuns is bound to be more successfuL Today we can 
begin ivith the conviction tiiat it is long since man emerged from the 
jungle of **pre-history,” that serial relanon^ cm l>c rationally harmonized, 
and that therefore appreciation of moral values can be reconciled with 
efforts for repbeing the corrupt and wrrosive quo by a nesv order 

of democratic freedom. A moral order ^vill result fmm a rationally or¬ 
ganized society, because, viewed in ihc context of hss rise out of the back' 
ground of □ harmonious physical universe, man Is essemiaUy rational 
.ind therefore moroL Morality emanates from the FationaJ desire for har¬ 
monious and rnutuoUy benefiebJ social relations, 

Man did not appear on the earth out of nowlierc. He rose out of the 
background of the physical universe* through the long process of bso 
logical cvolutian. The umbilical cord wais ne%^r hrokent man, w^ith his 
mindt intdhgcnce, will, remains an integral pan of the physical universe* 
The lacwr is a cosmos—a bw-govemed system. Therefore, man’s bdrtg 
and becoming, his emotions, will, ideas arc also determined; man is 
esscntblly ratioriiiL The reason in man Is an echii of ihc harmony of the 
universe. Morality must be referred back to man’s innate ratlonLility* 
Only then, man can be morab spontancrmsly and volimLirily. Reason is 
only SLinetion for mfiraliiy^ which is an appeal in cuusdenee, and con- 
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science, in its tarn, is the instinctive ;iwafcncsi of, jand ttactinii to, envimn- 
mcfits. In the last nnulyits, conscience is nothing mystic or mysiefious. It 
is a bit^lngicol function, ni sitch mechanistic, on tfic level of tonsdotisness. 
The innate ratfnnality of man is ihe mly guarantee of a harmciiiious 
order, which witl also be a moral ordexp because morality is a taiional 
function. Tl^ercfnre;* the purpose of all social endeavor should be to make 
mLin increasingly conscious of his innate rationaliiy. 

Any cfTon fur a rcorganizatinn of society must begin from ihc unit of 
society—froin the root, so to say* Such an effort to develop a new philoso¬ 
phy of revolution^ on the bists of the entire stock of human heritage, and 
then to elalmrate tile dietary and formtibte the principles of ihe practice 
of political action and economic recomtructioUi therefore, can be called 
RadicalisniH 

Radicalism thinks in terms neither of narioin nor of class; its concern is 
man; it conceives freedom as freedom of the iiidividuaJ. Tlierefore, it 
can aisfj Ik called New tikimanism^ hew. because it U Humanism en¬ 
riched. reinforced and dabomted by scientific knowledge and social 
experience gained during the centuries of modern civilizaiinn. 

Humanism is cosmopolitan, h does not mn after the utopia of interna- 
tiofuUism, which presupposes the existence of autononiDtis national states. 
The one makes of tlic other a pious desire or wishful thinking. A co?mo- 
poUian commornvealth of free men and women is a |Jossibiljty^ It ivtU be 
a spiritual community, not limited by iKc hjundarics of oatiiuial states^ 
capitalist, tiscist^ conunuiiiit or of any other kind—which will gradtially 
disappear under the impact of ccismi>pDlitaii Humanism. That is the Rad¬ 
ical perspective of the future of mankind. 


THE APPEALS OF ^^NATJONAL^' COMMUNISM 

Emitatirin being the rnjcst form of flaiicfy. Western Europe and America 
slu^uld take pride In the fact that India'^s educated cUte now desire ar¬ 
dently to tid cheir ^irty s>f ancient inct^oalities, to build a modern^ 
industrial economy, and to make India a strung itiitional state. When a 
young nation comes to be dominated hy such desires^ but Ends that it has 
been left fat behitid in the nice for modcrniry, it commonly reacts by 
making desperate iUiempts to "‘catch up"" with the rest of the world. The 
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success of similar endeavors by other late-mmcr options is bound to make 
a deep LO^pE'essioD on the most recent entraal in tlie race. Some fifty years 
India was thrilled b) J|iipafi''s victor)' over TsLirist Ru&aia. TodiiVi a 
lufgc pefeentag^e of the Indian intelligentsia look :o Soviet Russia and 
Cornmanist China as models for their oAvn counlry^s future devclcjpmcjit. 

This frame of jnmd, compounded as it Is of nationalistic iftrivinj^ and 
of admiration fur the adiicVi^tncntJt of QannuLfnst lunci, might aptly be 
termed **Nadoinal" Cornmiiniirm. While not committing iisclf 10 the inicr^ 
national conspiracy in which M. N. Roy played jto coiispicuoui a parit 
National Commimitm promises to strengthen and modernise putidcaUy 
indq^iidcnt hut economically underdeveloped Cijumries through the 
C3ommijni5.T program of accelerated irLdustriahzaiion and social rcorgaau- 
zauon. National Communism diverges from Demrxraiic Socialism! vvilh 
which it otherwUe lus much in commun* ai tlte ^Kniit where this incrcas 
ing aceeieration involves the iacrificc of iwrliiimentary demotrac)' and 
civil liberties. 

The sheer magnitude of IndiaV pfipulaLiun+ now ovitr the 
mark^ seen^ to render Irrelevant the txperiener nf countries like the 
United Stiitcj, where an jbundanice of l.ind .ind niineral resources have 
been exploited by u flirty smMilJ populLnion during several centuries of 
undisturbed isolation. Indian free einerpriieT faced sviih murh more ur¬ 
gent prribknu and ec|iiippcd wiiii mucli scantier reiources, lacks the 
capacity 10 undertake the large-scale development prtjjtcts required by 
the simatjunp and h 10 any case less public-spirited and more moaopolistic 
than its American counterpart. Foreign aid is gruicfuljy actetned, hut si 
dcq>seaLcd prejudice exists in India against capiutisu in gctiera] and 
W^esicrn capiuhsiis in particular, 

Pnmc Minister Nehru, in aniculaiing these suspicions^ once expUined 
them as j prcjdttcl of persisting amchment 10 the chssical hierarchy of 
occupations. Of ihe cradiuonal culture of India lie wrote: '"it is fighting 
si lent iy and despermcly against a ntnv and aU-powcrful opponeni—the 
dvilizauon of die capitalist West. It will succumb in this new¬ 
comer* for the West brings science, and scienEic brings food for ibe hungry 
millions. Rut the Wrsi ulsu brings an antiAtte In the evils of this cuc- 
throJt civili^atinn—die principles of socudism* of cooperation, and service 
to the community for the common good. I'his is doi so unlike the old 

* MocladlTl 
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Bolimjii ideil of senicxr, but it means xhc hrtthmauization {ncii in iHc 
religious sense, of course) of 4II classes and groups and the abolirtoit nf 
ciiss disiifictieiju”® Thus capitalism has been assiiciatcd vAth the tradition 
of the Voishi^as, the lowest o£ the three "'uvke^rn*^ castes^ and Socialism 
nr Communism with the mure prestigious brahman rraditioii. 

As with every nation, Indians tend to see the outside W'orld as it is 
reflected in the mirmr iheir own preconceptions^ Many find this stcrco- 
ty|te of idealistic socialism upptising materialistic iiiapiuh^m helpful in 
interpreiing rhe ^*€o!d w’^ar" bctiveen Soviet Russb and the United ^tato 
of America. Chi eta V entrance into tbc Communist camp has fuirher en¬ 
hanced the litter's prestigej and lias also hdghLcned pn-Asiiin sccidment 
in India, Another source of symparhy for Russia and China is die absence 
of marked radal discrimination in ihese cmmiTics. Finally, there is the 
simple tact that in uitKiern times Indians have become much belter ac- 
ejuainted through reading and rr^wl with Western Europe and North 
America than with these giant neighboring countries. Just as familiarity 
may lirccd contempt, so distance (in this case not so much geographical 
os psycliologicil) may lend enchantment, 

prime Minister Kclirti's p«ilicy of friendship with Suvki Russia and 
the Pcople^s Republic of China has made it possible for the Qimmunisl 
Party of India to appeal to nationalist sentiment by loudly championing 
Indians present roJc in Avotld afTairs. !n dymcsiic policies however, die 
Communists have emerged ai the sirongest opiiosition party 10 the Oon- 
grcis govern men r. The cffcoivcncss uf their National C^inmunist pn> 
gram wat demiHistraied in the 1957 genera! dcoions, wlicn they un- 
e^tpcctctlly wnn a suiricicmly large plurality in the Kerala Icgbdaturc to 
assume parlbmctitary control of that state. 

On the purely personal Icvck the combi nation of nationalist and Com¬ 
munist Ldc.iU appeiilt rii many Westernized iniclkctnaU who ivould like 
to improve tJw hard lot of die common people. Accustomed to middle- 
cLais Standards of morality and material well-being, they uflcn feel keenly 
the gap bcitvccfi their It vet and those of the un-Westernized, uneducated, 
and impoverished peasants and urban Liburers. l>!.jctnnes which empha¬ 
size sdlEcLirity between the educated elite and ^the misses’’ aJIeviate the 
feelings of guilt createtl by the .dlctiabnn uf iltc frimier inrim the latter^ 
They also piomise full cmpkiyment and the hope of iransUirming village 

* KfMu, An 431. 
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India (where iSj ;>ercent nf her poputaiion lives) in the image of the 
^A'esternt7Al cityHlwellers riither than, as Gandhi pjro{.KKed, remaking the 
Westernized minority in (lie of the peasant majority. 

To illustrate some of the appeals of National Ojmmunism two writers 
have been ehosen, neither a Communist Party merntwr, but each in 
substantial agreement with one or more aspects of the Nationai Commu- 
ntst line. j. C, Kumarappa. an Indian Christian, took his in econom¬ 
ics at Columbia Unlversky, and on his return to India became a leading 
exponent of Gandhian ecotiomic theory, and head of Gandhi's village 
liand-industry prngr^im. Although he does nor subscribe to their emphasis 
on rapid industrialization, he does accept the NatiotijI Communist diag* 
nosLs at the world situation and sees "American machinaiiont" as a great 
danger to his country, 

Rcimesh Thapar expresses a more camprehcnsivc and optimistic out¬ 
look, for he expects the gradual emergence of a socialist <irdcr throiighoul 
the world- Thapr edited the Cummunisl Party's weehjy organ from 

to 195 " (a F'^ifd when most of it* leaders were in hiding or in 
prison), and was secretary to the Indian delegation at the Warsaw peace 
Congress of 1950. His wriimgs- atiliougli sometimes critical of the Party, 
seem to have a degree of influence un its policy. This fact in itself is 
symptomatic of the importance the Pany attaches to winning the minds 
of the Indian intcUigentsb as a whole—a cask in which to date it hat had 
surprising success. 

/. C KUMARAPPA 
The American Plot Against India 

111 1952 3 book c(]titled American Siaditw Over India appealed which construed 
« subversive to India American aetivLues in [tiilia in such varied fields as trade, 
imestmenis, e»nomie aid, imeUigciiCE activitlo. propaganda, Christian mis- 
(ions, fflotioo piciuT»,and books. The selection whitb follows ii j. C. Kumatnp 
pa’s fu reword to thu book- 

[Prom L. NaLuu]Hn, Atfienestn Shadow Over Indta^ pp. xi-xiii| 

In centuries past every n,itioii was at liberty in express ks wav of life 
and thought and its national culture. From time to time this freedom wat 
interfered witii by neighburitig chieftain* who descended on pnnsperous 
people for the Jnnt I hey could get, Their followers stayed behind, in some 
cases to found dynasties of their own. 
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Since ihc [ndiutris! Re volution ihtsc personal ambltinn^ have given 
way lo orgdtaized cxplnitytitin of the weak. This i% done by holding 
down the unwnry in groups, in grographic^l uniis^ or iii whole nadons. 
The methods adoj-ned have been termed variously according 10 their 
nature, hut in cffcci ility were dl the same. It was to secure raw materials 
nr liilwr for large-scale ftiechanized indnstrici. This u as a development 
over individual slavery, serfdom or feuddism. 

Britain Ciimc to India wkh a feudal background and hence her relaiions 
with her colonies w^ere doraaerized by a socioeconomic order v/hkh 
tetok the form of political imperialism. This carried with it certain duties 
towacds the subjcci; naiions even though exploitation was the ulrimate 
purpose. This method laid the responsibilily for gcx>d govcrnnient on the 
»a-c.i|ted "McLjrD(K>lkan Country," 

A little Later in the field ctimc the Americans. They appeared on the 
scene with 3 tradiuofi of slavery. Hence their mtide of control of ''unde¬ 
veloped" pouiicries took on 3 dilferent color from the BriLish one. They 
arc fi din wing a bnandal imperialism which is practically irresponsible 
for the welfare of those who come under it$ grip. 

Further^ at this time, there is an attempt 10 gather together the nations 
uf the w^orld under two prevailing idcologlM of either private enterprise 
or for social iuitice. In thU struggle for proselytes the w'orld is being 
divided into isvo competing groups; The U 5 .A. stands for privale cnicr- 
pnsc based on private property fcudirig to private profti while the U*S-Sil* 
advocates social iustiee based on the fuitdamental equality ol man and the 
need therefore f<]r ct^uality in opportunities of life. 

These two camps arc splitting the world mio iwo blfX 3 + Russia is g>^dng 
about her work in a missionar)^ spirit by practicing what she preaches 
and demonstrating her thconcs by experiments arid thus strives to gather 
.idlicicjits hy convincing the ncigbbcirSp 

The TJ 5 .A. is proceeding on varituis plans to entrap the nations by 
guile« by cornpulsion^ by coercion and EnanciaJ entanglements. These 
methods ore not cakubted m lihctatr its victims but to carry on its ne^ 
fimous purpose like die spider. The webs ire woven so 'iVell and close 
chat the victim hardly realizes what is happening and all its struggles 
only moke the end come sooner, 

UnloitunatEly, people arc far too busy today 10 hah and take ac»te of 
what ts taking pboc round ihem. The hurry and flurry of life hardly 
leave them any leisure to stand up and look at their surroundings and 
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appnisc rhc $ii\Miion. Advantage U tafecn of ihis pressure of life to hasten 
the end. 

For over a century and a half» die U ,5 A. has been spreading her finan¬ 
cial nets I he Midori J over, JndLj was somewhat in a protected position 
because nf British vested iutcrests and jejilotisics. Of late, thi* protective 
fencing has been disbaiiikd and India presents an open field of ruthless 
exploitaiitiu. It is sad that this shoidd luippcn under the lejidership of n 
patriot of the order of Nehru. The wiles nf the Americans, who go about 
dicir work with the aid of modem psychology, arc .i little too much for 
the straightforward, simple, trusting statesm.in. 

It is, tltercfore; all the more necosary for the man in the street to he 
well-informed of what is going op to entrap him. Hence it is n boon to 
India that full information should be made av.iibblc in a small compass, 
without much argumentnuon, with proper references and documentation. 
This Jialc hook is 4 mine of such mformatton. The author has laid us 
under a cfcep debt for the pains he has taken to glean valuable material 
and place h at our disposal in so lucid 3 fashion. He traces the American 
machinations to get fndia within its fin^mcial web for over a century. It 
is 9 Citidnating story and we may well be warned by the danger. If we do 
not avail ourselves of the timely warning we shall, befote long, be qver- 
uken by the tragedy that has belLilIcn Korea.' blay we awake and beware 
before it IS loo btc. 

RO^fESH THyiP/IR 
Judiths Socfdlitt Future 

In the concluding chapter of his Mia in Trantuion. RomesK Tliapaf pieturts 
ScKulisin (ufing the w-orj as Commuiiisis do to denote the intermediate stage 
betu^ capitalism and pore Cemmuaism) established ihroughoui the world. 
He implies by hi> critkiirn of ‘ the evils of Stalinist practice" that he estpecti 
the new world order to be based on demoermic values. 

IFroin Romesh Tliapoti /flAa in TTantaian, pp. 35^-64] 

Eiich land .md pcupic has its prophets and visionaries. Learning from 
the it:i« and the present, they project that experience into the future to 
undersinnd the processes which will mold events yet unrecorded. 

’ Kuttlartppi uxoi^b toe C«nmuai« ilIcfitiGn lhai Sobdi Ivura, ciXouraecd % (ht 
war for oaninrt the Koimn War, 
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India is a rcwardiii|; field for stich siudv and spccidation. Perhaps no 
other [>coplc in die world have found themselves in so inieiesiing a situfl’ 
lion^ die more s<i when it is compel red with the t mined iatc perspeedvea 
before those p^^we^s who arc today milking \vorlti events. 

In the the cnlighlencd may feel die toriure of the McC:arthy 

witch hn [Its, rhe tlemocradc-niinJcd masiinav lie tormented by the inter¬ 
na UEina! dcalinp of die Stale Dtpanmeiit. bin they are now bq;inning 
lo locate the cause of diesc ahcfrations. 1/ pro^s^ierity dulls ihdr senses, 
makes them tm|xiEcnt to counter policies vi luch can only spell ruin in 
the final accouniingi the wirle-awakc amojij^ them do know th.it, sooner 
or btcfi the truth w^lU nm. Each day the blinkerv are lieing lifted. Ddd 
war policies arc boomcranging on those who initiated them. It b the 
ebmiiie In Avhich the thought of a Franklin Dekmo Koosevekp sieefed and 
sharpened, will iigdin ri^^c triuinphant. 

Gfrai Briiain* airruptctl .tnd corr^HJeJ by centuries of international 
swindling^ bungles along ai the bidding of her in Lister across the Atla title. 
Her empire dwindles, and someiimes j moiseh here and thcreh is digested 
by die ietiJnr |>attncr In "Imj^rialism IjmiictiJ' The dieme of dcinocr:icy 
jt home and brutal autocracy^ abrt^ad ni> longer inspires. Tlie British 
people must rcCurn uj ihepr island hoEtie. Then they will learn lo \i\€ on 
soil that b their own. 

For France, the iransfonoatifiri has already begun. TotkiV^ in Africa, 
we utc vtr'ttnessEug her last frenzied aticmpts to retain the trappings of a 
""big power/' Bui the working people of that gifted bnd now realize 
ihat ihete trappings are but cbiiiits holding back (he fulfil I mcnl of niaJiy 
dreama. The coimehs nre being removed. ,4 iwiv^ ttmng voice it [icard 
proclaiming the path to real and IvtitiJig greatness. 

Germany and ]apan« conserving the industnal strength ol gianis. have 
healed the wounds caused by ihcir cosily miliiary ventures. Tlieir dev 
mestic problemt are many^ but the sohjiinns lie wiibiii rheir grasp, Sigiiifi- 
cantlyp these iirsenals. of the Wert and ihc East nnw^ depend for their l^rog- 
fcss on peace, Thcjr future is not clouded by stratagems of empire, only 
by the logic of inicrnailonal icnaiou and foreign intervenTjotL 

Chiiia^ now risen agiiin, is a greut smirte of hope. These ancient [Koplc 
have battled against Immense odds and naw they H^rk with a single 
resolve to turn a vast country into a moderUi industrialized nation. By 
n/iZr they will have outstripped the icii of Alia in economic develop- 
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Tn£Ui. Thc>' arc able to do so, for they have found the weapons to triumph 
Over man-made tmgedy atid disaster. No obstacles, no ertors, can halt 
their advance. 

Even more decisive will be the advance of the Soviet peoples—that is, 
when they have purged tbdr society of the evils of Stalinist praake. This 
practice has distoited their life and the life of those allied to them in 
Eastern iturope. It will take time and courage to overcome the dUconinns. 
The task is immense; the trials, too. 

Free India, born in this crucial period of transition and heginning 4 
delayed journey into a future that is often the past of many advanced 
peoples, feels the impact of all this emotion and cteperienee. There was a 
time when, on the banks of the Indus and its tributaries, she Jed the 
advance of civilization. Today, she leirns, uid while die emulates, ere* 
□tivelv develops the citperiencc of other peoples. 

This ptoecss her prophets and visionaries interpret according to their 
respective attitudes. We must look fur the most intelligent and cumistent 
interpretation. 

The transitinn ivhith India is ttiaking is fmm the age of cow^^lung to 
the age of the atom. Naturally, in the course of it, many values and tradi¬ 
tions, concepts and practices, will experience a violent shaking. Rut, if 
cspcricnce is of any use, the transition will be made rapidly and without 
the degree of sacrifice which other nations had to undergo. True, this 
generation is cundemned to hard labor, hut at least it knows that the 
effort i» linked bo the creatjon of a society w^hich will be very different 
from the familiar capitidist jungle. This is the dommant fact of our lime, 
a fact that will condition atutudci and action. 

Today, there may be serious linguistic tensions in the land, Tomorrow, 
there may be cleavages between the Nonh and South. Tlic day after, a 
series of inicmaiiona] intrigues may be launched against the freedom 
and sovereignty of the land. Even more critical events are possible, hut 
the confusion and uncertainty will pa« jj jumly as the day follows night. 
We Jive in an age where science and saentific planning arc steadily over¬ 
coming traditional ananrhy m every field. 

We have seen how the policies of India, botli foreign and domestic, 
during die first decade of her independent naiioiihoixl haw been molded 
by the facts of our cm. The formal ive process will proceed with greater 
vigor and (nontentum as the field <if economic and political controversy 
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marrows. Such a narrowing is most visible in the formcf colonial world, 
where the phibsfiphy of dojr-cat-ticjg no Ifingcr makes sense and there is 
no Larger and established group n> pmpiigaic it effectively* Moreover, 
should such an aticmpr be made^ the techruilugical advance of the stcial- 
isl 'A'orld and its ability to aid Asia and Africa will very soon destroy the 
pchssihiiity of such a phih) 5 ophy bccDuiiog India Is striking out 

on a path which has been cleared hy the prc«:csies of histartcal ejffwiencc 
made available to her by her own pst and the past o£ other lands. 

Indians progress to Socialism* the ordered and equitable way of life+ 
can be peaceful and ^usMined. In many wayi the foundations arc being 
laid With each day that passes^ On one side socialistic measures arc bdng 
extended, and on the other a growing mass consolidation creates the 
sanction for their wider appUcation and implementation* If a tiny minor¬ 
ity .11 tempts to place hindrances in the svay, it can only succeed in causing 
a temporary dislocation. If thii same minority seeks to tiuike the disloca¬ 
tion permanent. It will realise to iii cost that the detcrnunation of the 
p«rpk axn not be tampered with for long. 

In many respects India will also lend experiment into ihc,myitefles 
of this new iransition to socialism^ for she is ahead of others who, like 
her, are also advancing in the same direction.—Indonesia^ Burma, Egypt, 
and such newly risen natinns. It is certain that devekipmenis unique in 
pniiticol and economic scicjice will take place. They will require profound 
and creative understanding, for they will be inexplicable m terms of the 
usual vardsticks. Those who doubt this should remember ihac the firsi 

I 

ycir^ of freedom of eouniricr like India, Indonesia, Burma, and Egypt 
have pmvidcil many such revealing ciamplcs, 

Indiat in common w\ih other lands, will feel the glow of nesv ex peri- 
cncti. [he tensions of new problems^ and the elation of finding nnv solu¬ 
tions. She lilacs mu have to go through die harrowing CKpericncra nf 
early industrial irvokiiom. She need riiiT repeal the errors ni:ide by 
rjthers. She tan look fcpfw^ard to lubstantial, lighining advances^ for she 
has begun her journey into the atomic age, made possible by the achieve- 
menii of world science. 

Tu rcoltoie whai this ineans^ one has only to consider how the discover}^ 
of ffre, of the wheel* nf a new metal^ dramatically diangtd the story of 
mankind. How much more decisive wtU be ihe impact of atomic energy 
and Hi uses. For the first time, science offers us uidimitcd energy to 
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Lr^n^form the deserts, the rTiQurii;:ifcn¥, ajid the occ.ins; it is energy which 
Im lain hidden for centuries in tiny drops of water. The houndarjts of 
ttideavor are now vastly c?stended. Even the planets in space and beyond 
art within reach. 

What all this means is too early lo say. One eonclusion ts inescapahk. 
It has become a crucLil duty to guard and protect the ptmbilitscs of such 
devekipmeaL. Only scientthe social organisuuion can do this^ How U it tn 
be achieved without sacirdteing ihe great achievements of mankind? This 
is the central task of potiuca!, ecdnomici social^ and cultural icader^hipp 
History show^ that as our fordktltcrs gained control over mighty na¬ 
ture, they also, strangely enough, lost comrul over their own relations 
with one another. They became helpless viaitm of vast, ovcrw^helniing* 
and often intangible forces w^hich dragged them into bloody coiiftictSt 
eJasi strugglca, racial and commimaJ strife, and intcrnatkinal war, 

Bui hbtory will also record the domiiunt fact of today—^that the great¬ 
est effort of man^ of all meOt Is the effort to save the iv'orld of the mid' 
twentieth century from atomic destnictiun. 

h ii possible then that, learning from this living ofipericnce, he will 
succeed in mastering by reason, and hence peaccfiiUyj other forces in 
society which have hitherto kepi him poor^ huxigry, and ignorant r 
Tlie answer lies with us. We can set our world on hre or build on It as 
we have never built before. 


VINOBA BHAvE: GANDHIAN DECENTRALIST 

During his lifetime, Gandhi crnphasi^cd that his twin principles of truth 
and nonviolence codd solve a wide vancty of human prfibicms. Since 
the achievement of pojidcai independence, some of tJje sodal and eco¬ 
nomic tmpliciuiuni of these principles are being w^irked out by a small 
group of devoied disciples. The leader of this groAving band h the Maha¬ 
rashtrian brahman Vinub^ Bliave—often referred to as Acharva, “the 
teacher” or "'preceptor,” 

Vintiba was born in 1S95 and spent part of his youth in the pilgrliTiage 
town of Wai, at ihc headwaters of the Kisuia River, His mother woi a 
pious and generous woman*, his farher was a textile otpcri who wanted 
his sails to go to England for their higher education. Showing an early 
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inclinntion toward an ascetic life irt hii lat« ^teeni, Vyiobi up hii 
studies, burned his alhimpurtam sdirw^l ccrti6catc5> and set n0 for hnly 
BiLiiaras. Reading a newspaper vcraiori of a piiblii: lecture by Gandhi 
(then fresh from South Africa) he fell so drawn by the iLittcr's eonihined 
moral and politicaf program that he iuinoJ his ashram at Saharmad, near 
."Vhmedabad, 

Vinoba di^inguished himself by bis ausierity and rcliabiUiy^ and 
Gilndhi sent him in 19(11 to VVardha« in centra! India, to 0[>crn a new 
ashram there. At the sian of ilie 1940 dvil di-tobedlciice movement, 
Gandhi chose VltinbS to Ik ihc Brsi ;saty%rahi f^iractiiinner of ^atya- 
graha to Goun arresr. During the ensuing years of impristinmcnc, Vintiba+ 
already n master of Sanskrit, sci himself to learning Arabic jnd the four 
Dra vidian languages of Souili India. .After Gandlii's assassination^ Vi noha 
was generally looked to 4S the Mahatma's heir and successor in the realm 
of noiiviolcnr theory and practice- 

li was in 1951^ while walking through die disturbed areas of Hyderabad 
State^ that Viiu'ibit hit U^vin a n alter nat ive to the terroridiig and LrjOLtng 
of wealthy landlords which Cx^iumunist lenders were iudiing in this part 
of India, Placing the emphasis on voluntary' donadou-s he bqtgcd land 
£n>m those ivho h\d mure than they needed in order m give it to those 
whi> liad none. Hts new method of distributing w'eakh had an immediate 
practical appeal to ihe enibLiitIcd large landholders of Jdydcriibad- Those 
in the many other provinces which lie has since toured on foot have also 
responded on ethical oud religious gmunck. Hy .April 1957 over four mil¬ 
lion acTCS^ncludiiig 3,500 villages—had been dotiatcd to ihe bhuildn 
(land^gift) movement, although only onc-seventh of that amount had 
been redistributed bv that date. 

The philosophy behind the h/ald^a mission b cSsemially ihoi of 
C*^ndhi. for Vinotti, like hi* gum before hijiiH seeks a society ruled by love 
instead of coercion^ and envisions an India composed of 3 network of 
self-sufScicrtt village eommunitEcs. Although agreeing with the Corn- 
miiiiists in desiring the ultimate *^wiiberiiig atvay" of the states his pro¬ 
gram of radical deccntrolizatbn vontrastt sharply widi their clear Intefi- 
lion to centralize both ceonomic and political power in the hninds of a 
single, mGiioliihic party. 

^ See fi. ^1. 
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V IN OB A BHAVE 

Coramurnuts and Sarvi>d(tyii 

The word Sitfi^odaya —^^thc welfare of — vvaa coined by Gindhi ro den ole 
ihe full range of hb aitcmpts at 3KK.ial aJid rnral upli^in In a speech to Candhian 
workers m Kerala in 1957^ Vtn&b^ Lompircd the aims ar^d mcihcKis of San/Gday^ 
w'ith eKow of Conununlsm and found them in substantial agreement. These 
r«ai»rks^ which show Vinobas indifference 10 pu^rhamentary govemmeni, 
as well bis waving asiilc of aU differences with the CommunitU wepc 
their npolisal of viokiit ineaiu, have lince earned no little cemslernation among 
the advocates of parliamenLiry democracy in India, 

[From Btiave, "‘Commun'tsm and Sarvodaya^'" reprinted Erom S^n*odaya^ 
May, J957-P Nttu Agr. P^lifkal M^Ttikiy of ihe Communisl F+ir/y. 
Vol V[, No. JO (Oetuber^ 1957)^ pp. 41-45] 

Some think that the Commimjjts arc bclicvcra in violence and In [a] 
dcsEntctive pn^grani. There are diffcticiiccs between my view pennt and 
theirs, ] have told ibeni that their ideology’ h a good otic, Bul I do nErt 
consider that Communism is itself aitachcd in destructive work. The 
Communisi ideology is >vonliy of consideration, h contains one great idea 
which ts not found in any other earlier ideologies. Bui I do not want to 
discuss on this poini, [ had already svriiten a small ardclc discussing 
□bout Communism. T had referred to Marx in it as the Maha Mum or the 
great snint. Jly reading Marx there has been a great change in llic rrutids 
of innumerabte people, Bui I am surprised to hear that the Communists 
do not believe in the change of mind. This b an imponant point in 
wlijch I difEcr imm tlicm. 1 ask them why they say that there is no room 
for diange of heart in their philosc'phy while their own lives arc exaru- 
plcs for change of heart. And, Lherefore, I consider Oimmurusm by 11 self 
b a very good and great thing. But what is the me;ins to realize it^ * - - 
Some believe that there was fa] satya-yuga [age of truth| in which 
there was no need for ibe state. Some others believe ihai there w-as never 
a Kitya-yuga bui it is yet to come and it is Imund to come. Those who say 
that salya-yuga b a maiicr of [the] past can be called tradiuonalbts; 
those who beliesT that satya-yuga is yet to come arc Commumsis. The 
iraditioiiafists and the Commurlists are bolh believers In saiya yuga. One 
group describes the mit tJiat had passed away and the other that of the 
one yet to comc^. But what do 1 say ? The pasi is noi in my hands nor the 
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future. The present only Is tit my hands, and, therefore^ we want to make 
the satya-yuga a raJtty of she prtsem. h . * 

Some of die Jana Sangh Pany ^ used to meet me* They used to tell me: 
''You talk about ahinisa, but k will never be praciicablc in this kaJi-yitga^; 
it was only possible in the satya-yuga of rhe pcisL" These are tradidonaJisis. 
Tlioy do not believe th:n nonviolence w^ould go well with the present. 
They oppose us thus, while the Communists oppose m by saying that 
we arc only wandering in an utopia. They say: Tor the present we have 
to be prepared to make use of vjtJecce, But ulumatdy nonviolcnjct will 
come to prevail* tliat is, for achieving nonvinjenee in the end we have to 
uic a little vblencc today and we mtisi be prepared for it. Therefore, you 
have in suspend your nonviolence for a little/' But if we are to prepare 
ourselves mentally for some violence today Iioptng that nonviolrnec is 
bound tft come at some dJstani stage, it ii possible that nunvidenec itself 
vvfjulj never be realised. In this way we difTcr. 

About the conception of saiya yuga there is no difference between us. 
There is no difference either in our oonception of ihe ideal order of society 
and its nature. While saying this I pass over dte minor differences. The 
Communists describe the new order of society which ts to come or their 
concepUon of satya-yuga in the same way as the traditionalists dtscribc 
their satya-ynga and the paradise. 1 ask the traditionalisu to show me the 
Steps to the paradise which attraas me. They say: "'We can show you the 
steps but you can see them only after death/" So if we are to reach ihcir 
paradise we have first to die- What purpose will it serve me if J cannot 
reach it though their paradise atimcts me? 

I aik the Communists also to tell me how to reach I heir paradise. They 
answer tl'iat I should now be prepared for some violence and killing. One 
says that paradise can be reached after death and the other tells me that 
the paradise will come after I kill another* Thcfcb>rc both ways do not 
appear to be helpful to us* 

They also feel some difficulty m undemanding us. They tell us: "%Vhat 
you preach is nice and good but you are not the first man to preach like 
this. Before you hundreds of pmphetaS and tem had come aitd gone. You 
are only reiieating what they had said. Will you succeed where Buddha 
and Christ could not succeed? h rhe teaching of nonvioknee in the Bible 
less than what you say? [The] Bible is already translated in over [a| 

p, W&. * Dart igitL 
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tl^oiisand l£ingiiagt3. Even the v^'ho work in the army have thdr 

Bible in their pockets with them when they and die. They alt^-ays 
have the name of God on their Ji[>s and read the Bihle on StmtLiyi, They 
forget it during the rest of the week- The world gf<s on m this wny^ What 
cficct will your preaching have? If w 4 iat yciu speak is scmicthing that is 
going to realty happen you may demonttrate ii before us. But we do not 
have faith/' Thdf dJlHeulty is that they cannot accept what we say i hough 
our idea may be j'jcrfect and aj?[KviEing. Bitt ^vhat is die use of going on 
arguing like ihLs? 

if we have the convEcdon ihar we can create a new force through oar 
idea we must make up tmi mitid rtow^ Tltuugh I did ntn e:tpcct | had no 
expectations of iij^ ivhcn the first r^ffer of the bud came at l\jchamplllj I 
began to think deeply that night over the significance of this incident. 
J thought there must be some divine indication in this. Wnh some faith 
in arithinCLic as in God I began to calculate. J Uiought that 5 crorci of 
acres got in ibis way would solve the land pmhlcm. Yet there was a 
doubt and fear in my mind ns to how^ it would be posisibic to get ^ crorcs 
of acres even as the too acres which t got that day^ When I began to think 
that it may m>t be possible, the picture of the Cfimmunbts came to my 
mind immediately h 1 had ;i I ready known about all their violent netivinei 
there which 1 do not want to describe here. If I cannot get Lnid by per¬ 
suasion and love, I tlvoughi that 1 should have [jiiJi in the Communists 
and should follow them. 11 thii^uriW^M method is m>t possible it will 
have to be accepted diat CommunLiiti ahme can achieve ihe objective. 
Tims we came close to c.ich other. Two points at the end of a cLfclt 
are close to each other. The poiur where the circle ends is alsci the liegiti- 
niiig of the cirdcH Tltat which is the farthest is itlso the nearest. 

Tliough Communism ptrmiu violence we have to accept that it Is the 
enmpassson that inspires ii. This is □ pradox. The compassiDn is the 
motive force but the faith is in vioicntc. This paradox Is not jt thing of 
[the] recent past. This has persisted since time immemorial. In the Cer/Ao 
Pravachiina “ I have mentioned that a great apostle of ahimsa had to bear 
arms and fight for tivcnty-one tinnes. This conu-adiction wus in Pari' 
sunima * who is an tncarnaiion of compassiou He had an ase in his 

■ CfiiQmfmary fljT ike CtlM. 

* A bf jhni*n Jncfa, ±n inurruiii^ Vulum. who Uirw tbfjuufuJi ei kiluCii^Ai. 
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h;md. Pctym that time always this cDittradiaioii has petsistcd in the wnrld, 
Wc ha\^ txj cut at this. We ha^T tn demonstrate the power of bt^tb bvc 
and peace. 

What h happening today? Those who chant peace thrice are for [the] 
status that iHJthing sht^uld be ebangedi They are atratil <if any change. 
On the other side those who want to create re volution do not want ihe 
discipline of nonviolence. They are not believers in violence nor believers 
in nonviolence. Only compassion nioves tlienn. But^ that the compassionate 
follow' violtfiDt is not a new cnntradicdoii of the present day. Nor shuLild 
we be surprised at It. They say: ^All lives are fuEl nf contradictions. There 
is not an individual in W'hich there is no oontradiaion. Therefore come 
with u$ for a white wuh a contradictitin suspending your nniiviolence and 
accept some violence. Violence is the most ancient and has come from 
the bcgimiing of the lime. But what wt want to bring al>ciiu ultimately 
Is nonviolence.^" They believe that violence has prevailed frotn the begm^ 
fling and if pence could be stably established it would be permanent and 
cicrnal. But they feel thus tlie eternal nonviolcjice can be broughi about 
by the use of mitit violence in the intermediate stage in which wc are. 
They say! “You hiive belief in nonviolence [btitj for the time fwing 
take yoUf arms. Don't you fed for the (.wr and for their sake can't you 
do a little violence? If juu donY ck> [soj you will be helpless for ever."* 
This line of objectEon is worthy of consideration^ 

The seekers of pe^cti maintain [ the] flatus quoj and the revolutionaries 
become followers of violence. Wc ate rtvolutionarics but wc desire to act 
through peace, ll behoves us to take the res^winsihSlit}' U> demoostrale that 
every issue m this world can be solved ihrough peace. I say tn this large 
assembly of |constructive workers]. The achievements during the 

last sU years have made dicm feel tliat revolution is possible through 
peace. Th{>sc wlio iKlievcd tfiat revolution h not possible thrriugh peaceful 
means [die CommumstsJ have come to doubt if revolution is mt possible 
through peace. If this is ihc result of the last sis years of our aaivity^ I 
think that this b much more than w*hai wc expected. 

Ri^nttficiadoTi Ar a force /or Sochi Good 

The dticknt ideal of the reuuniiiaumi of w‘orlJly goods and conterni has found 
a MW pur]x»elubes$ in Vinobi's program. In addiuen lo iJ>c giving ol land 
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to tJic ht tiJi reqkicilcJ iht giving of onc^ixth o( Pfie'j projwrtjf and 

for use by ihc community {lampttindan) and bnafly ihc j^iving ol 
one"* entire life for the service of the poor 

I From Ram^btiai, Virtoha^xnd Hu hfiuwn, pp. i^it rSz^ i^jf] 

We oc^nsidcr stealing to he a crime, but connive at those xvlw encourage 
this anlistKJal activity by amassing heaps uf money. In a story in a[n] 
Upi^inishad a kmg says; "In my kingdoin, there is neither a thief nor «] 
miser*"’ As we tnow it is the miser who gives rise to the tliiefn We eon^ 
demn the thieves to rot in the praoiihuuse, but let their creatots roam 
about in cumpktc freedom. They even occupy seatJ of honor and re- 
spectahility in the society. Is tbs justice? ... 

The highly expensive administrative and other departments of the 
government are known as "servitc-t.'" And there are services gitlore: Civil 
Service, Medical Service^ Educational Service. Tlte olficlaU of the Civil 
Service are paid four figure sidaries (in rtf pees per imMiTh}p while theit 
masters^ the |k>of of the eonntryi^ whom they profess to serve have to live 
on 4 pittance of annas eight | one-half rupee] a day. h is a tragic p.iradox 
that those %vho earn taks [hundreds of thousands] anc called servants, 
W'hilc those who produce food fur the nation are regarded as seJi-seekers 
wt^rking merely to feather their otvn nest. . . . 

It is in order to put an end to this hypocrisy that I have put forward 
the idea of land being the common property of alL AH that we hiive+ our 
bud and pro|Xiny and intclbgcnrc—everything has to be an offering to 
the society. . , < 

Totlay he tv] 10 earns money does ako earn worry* Though he may make 
mtmcyj he Joses ^omcihing more precious than moncy^ namely, the love 
of his fellow-men, the love of friends and neighbors. Thar is why even 
ihc moneyed am oulioppy in the existing society. Both the rich and the 
poor »rr unhappy. The remedy is to change die order and place it on the 
secure basis of non possess ion^ . * * 

There h one thing which w^c will demonsrraic through SampJt/Uun; 
that noiiposses^ion is a force for social good- We have long Icnowm that 
noqiussession brings jIkiui individual purificatinn. We huve to realize 
that it can also ^rve as a jiowerfu) means of social wellbeing. We have tn 
prove that it is noT only jpiriiually cfHradotis hue it can help m in ctin- 
slruiiaing fa] bctier and richer worldly life. The Gandhi Memorial Fund 
collected Leu crore rujKrcs. But not even [aj Itimilrcd tmres will lufiice fur 
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all wf want U> do. The need of li.e hour Is to mobiliic alt our wealth in 
C%‘c:r>' form and press it into rlie service of the society. Tlie SamfutitiJan 
way will turn every house into a bank on which the society cau draw 
freely for all its wants. .And because what is oUercd will be used local !y, 
it will make a very easily workable plan. It will directly lead in the 
building up of the cnllcciive strcjigdt of tlie people. It w-ill unite them 
with one another and release tremendous energy foi constnioive cjfnrl. 
We know that [the] practleej s] of equality and renunciation arc good, but 
we have to look at them afrtih and sec them as fejrccs for promoting social 
welfare. 
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The follc^wLng i* a Uat ol San^krh (S) und Pali (P) temii and pjtFpcr names 
printed In loman type in the text together mt iib the n^rrespondiiig trsnshtcration 
in Actdjtianee with L. Rcjlou^* Grcffljmjfre Sanicriu (Paris^ [93 Di)« TlicTe is 
no li 5 tiDg for those ternt^ whose oithodox speUiJ»j|s do not differ from popular 
ofics^ jis used ill the text. Some Hindi ( H), EknglK (B), uml Dravidian (D)^ 
Le^^ TatniL TelcgUp etc., word* arc also Included in eases where a significant 
word Is bortowed from the Sanskrit ot where the orthe^raphy may be mislead¬ 
ing. 



acarya 

Agamyjk 

.\gney 31 

ahirntj 

aliimss 

Amir [)as (H) 

Amar Dii 

Ambashdu 

Ambaf^ila 

Amrituehaiulra 

AmtLicindfa 

iVnldnipinditka 

Anltliiipiiidaki 

Angtnu 

An^^irjs 

ApiLJirjiiisha 

Apabhram^ 

AmtyaLa 

Ajauy^ka 

Ardha-mafiadhi 

Aidha-magadhl 

Artmi 

Aronl 

Aryan 

Aryan 

Asanga 

Ai^ahgx 

Ashmarathya 

Asmara ihya. 

Aihoka 

Aioka (P-ili, 
Asoka) 

idtrzma 

asiama 

Ashs'sghosba 

Ai^-agliofa 

Ailtvalityana 

Aivalayana 

adivaniiodiu 

aivamccRu 

Aihvio 

Ai^in 

Aiur (H> 

Afura (SI 

Audulomi 

Audulami 

AvalokileshvEtm 

Avalokites^ara 

at-atar (H) 

avatira {$) 

Ayodhya 

Ayodhyi 

Badarayana 

BidarayaUa 

hhaian (H) 

bhajana 


Bhartrifaari 

Bhanthan 

hhvhjTL 

bha^ya 

Bhatta Ldlaca 

Bhatta LoBaU 

Bhatci Mayaka 

Bha^la Nayaka 

Bhavananda 

fdi^vioamla 

bhikihn 

bhik^u 

Bhiihina 

Bhiyina 

Bhripdan fH) 

Bhudiina (5) 

Bhrigu 

Bhfgu 

WahniarhaH 

braiinuidhi 

brahftiacharyi 

hraiimacarya 

brihman 

bfahmana 

Brahmans 

BrahnuLOi 

Brahirunsipati 

Bralimauaspiii 

Briiiaspad 

Bfhxipati 

Bnndivan (H) 

Vrndavana (S} 

Chaiunya 

Caitanya 

Chandiia 

CandaLi 

Chandragupca 

CanJr:Lgqpta 

Charkha (H) 

Ckrkha 

Chaidukyj 

Cautukya 

Chetaki 

Ccuks 

chit 

dt 

Cbohi (D) 


Dadu 

DIdu 

Didii'panthl 

Dactu^panihl 

Daksha 

Dak§a 

DiiUiayand 

Damayaml 

Z>ar]din 

Daodin 
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l>c^-dnjigrt 

Dhrilarashtra 

diiyjna 

iXniuga 

Drona 

Duhslunta 

Cano ha 

Gangr* 

Garuda 

Gaudapada 

Gaiiri 

<^ya 

flhcc 

Giridhar 

Gdkul (H) 

Gopil (H) 

Gu^kcdia 

gy^ {&> 

Hanha 

ticmachaiTdra 

Hdnalaya 

Jihvata 

I^hv^ikfuhiia 

JaRartnalh 

Jain 

)ap(i) Sangh 

(H) 

fayjsimha 

inana 

raSjiadcta 

fniiucibvaTa 

fDalrika 

Kaibsh(a> 

Kahn^ 

Ka-iuda 

Kanchi 

iviPfdiipuram 

KapiPa 

Kanta 

Kashikniuia 

Riiilti 

Kaujictmya 

Kjuulya 

Kaviuilia 

Knihiu 


damna 

Dcvahag^fi 

DhajiBniaya 

Dhttsri^tra 

dhyapa 

Dinpaji? 

DroOa 

IhihiUinia {Du^ 
yantzkj 
Gaj;^ 

Gadgd (S) 
Garuda 
Gaiidapada 
Gaii» 

Gayi 

tH) 

Girkltiara (S) 
OoMa (S) 
Gopala (S) 
Gudakdia 

gmiA 

jnana (S) 

Hcrfiiuciindra 

Himafaya 

Itvara 

Kivankrrvia 

[agcoipStha (S) 

fnina 

Jana SadlgliK {5) 

jayaiiriiha 

jnatia 

Jnanadcta 

fninCEVara 

JniE^lu 

Kail^ 

fLaJiaga 

K^Eiada 

Kind 

Kindptira 

Karana 

Karna 

Kisakruni 

Kilt 

Kaundiiiy!i 

Kaudlym 

Kiyai'tbj 

Kfwa 


Kntt 

kdiatra 

Kihauiya 

K^urtrupldni 

Kiiruk$lucua 

KuduPa 

Kii^iiiara (F) 

Lak»hip[ 

I ill 

Linj^zyai 
Li^kldiirya 
Vtaliadiiv (H) 
Maha Mupi 
mabaEaia(h) 
MaJianuhira 
maharshi 
Mahisinghihn 
MaheniEra SiuJia 
MiLiahya 
Maladharl He- 
piacbaitdn 
Mamntuta 
Marichi 
Mathu/a 
Mlnwnu 
Mmiin^iaka 
moksha 
Mngapulrt 
Naranmha 
NMy^na 
Nigamha 
Nauputta 


Nilakantha Dik- 
shita 
Nirrain 
Nlibada 
Orn 

Pakufiha Kac- 
fbiyaPa (P) 
Pali 

Fandava 
pandir (H) 
Pandii 
Pindya 
Piiunl 

Paramohvaj^ 

Paraahitrama 


WORD LIST 

Kna 

kfsitra 

K«tnya 

Kscmcndrj 

Kiirukiecra 

Kuniar^ 

Lakynii 

UJa 

Lingayat 
Laka{iry]| 
Maii^cv^ (S) 
MuKamuni (SJ 
makarajB 
Mahiri? ^ra 
tnah^m 
MaldbopgHika 
Mabcbdra Sihka 
MaJiiyya- 
NfabcUiiiri Hc- 
ma OP lira 
Manimafa 
Marici 
Mathuri 
Mimarp&i 
pVfiminiiaka 
rEiCikia 
Mi’gjputra 
Nafadiplin 
NamyadH 
Nifgrantha 
Inarrputra (S) ; 
NigaPtha 
Natapuna (PJ 

Nllakaptha Dik^ 

Nirva^ 

Nifida 

Om 

Pakudha Kac- 
cayadB 
Pili 

Piddava 
pandita (S) 

Pindd 

Kddys 

P aniFii 

Parupsym 

Paraipranu 


WORD LIST 

PjTShVt 

Parthiva Fuji 

Paulipulra 

Pfiuiijili 

PaVA 

Pinctarec 

pta^nj 

Prakrit (Fr^t> 
prakrili 
prana 
Pninaysuua 

Pritha 

purapfl 

PurAnv Kampii 

(P> 

Pumadnradau 

piLTuiim 

puruHihartha 

Piirvj 

Piirva Sfiirtini- 
laka 
Pustvio 

PmUjraMitra Sbufl' 

rai (H> 
raja (H) 

nk^haia (Rakkfci- 

^ihaa. ) 

RoirukrttHna 
Ramana Mitunlii 

RiTTiaiiancb 
Ratn Rajya Pari- 
fhjici (]]> 
Rjkhtriya Svayam 
Scvak San^ h 

(H) 

Kavanj] 
kig Vrd^ 

rifhi 
rita 
S:ibba 
SadtiiTan 
{Brahmo Sa* 
nujl (B> 
ki Cbiui 

Sal (H> 

Saiiur (H) 


Pifsva 

Pifthiva P&ji 

PatallpuHH 

Pataiijali 

Pava 

rijj^ri 

pr^ina 

Prakria ($) 

prakrd 

pfntui 

Priifiayiima 

Prtha 

PUfica Ka^fu 

Ptiraiidaraiiau 
purugof 
purmardu 
Piina Miriiamsl 
Pun'a 
Kika 
Pu^ark 
Fufyainiua 

taiya (S) 
rlia 

rak^oifia (Rak^as) 

Ranuki^ 
Rimaiu StaTurd 
ftjnu-n^nkla 
Ram Rijya Pari- 

R^TTiy'4 Svjyam 
Scvak SaA^h 

^fitbKadcva 

FT* 

rta 

SLibha 
S^dbarana 
Brabina Sa- 
ttiiji tS) 
Sakjf ki ch^H 

<H) 

Sdia 

Samaja 


taiiiKita 
tam«ra 
umtkarj 
Sanaxart DJwmui 

Sandhy^i 
Sanjayji Bftjtlhi- 
pUltii (P) 
SaiskKya 
Sanskrit 
SaruwaQ 
ub. sijctet 
4aiyj^rahi 
S2ura2btfa 
S.iviuir 
SKaiv^ 

Stiidkra 

fhakri 

Shakya 

ShiiUki 

Sturiiiilya 

Sbankma 

Shnnkatadeva 

Sliiaivliiloa 

Sbantmikellll 

Siiariputra 

SKariigiultiiva 

tbittm 

Sliaurajciii 

S)icdia 

Shitala 

Shiva 

ShivajI 

Shrivi»Q 

Shrf 

Sliridharji Voi- 

Shrtknntha 

^hri^^aishmiv-J 

liirud 

Sbuddhi 

iliudra 

SImka 

Shiikra 

SKiunga 

Shvciakciii 

Shvctambara 

Sdii^giLi {P) 
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simhiii 

^atiiiara 

SaniLatia 

DharmjL (S) 
SandS^yj 
Sanpya EkUtd*^' 
pulta 
Sankhya 
Sinnskria (S) 

Saraivail 
Htl (S) 
ill ty^agfalii 
Saiirojira 
Savilf 

^va 

Sakra 

iakti 

fiiiLuritala 

^kyj 

^aiiki 

^dndilya 

Saiiluni 

^iikaratkrM 

jiniidcvd 

^iinunikctjoa 

Sdriputn 

^mgadrva 

£^r;itcQj 

Sitali 

Slv* 

Sivaji 

Sravatli 

fill 

^fidLira Vcb ka¬ 
li^ 

firiLimhA 

Sm jif saVa 

sruci 

fiuddhi 

^djia 

fiuka 

fiukra 

SvcLiketd 

Siiig-jla 




mnd 

utirii 

Sn 

&tt 

Su'adntJ (HJ 

S\a6iai (S) 

Swami 

Svami 

Swami^j 

SvamJ^i 

%*ar3i fH> 

wdrajya (S) 

Tirthankara 

Tlrthankim 

Tmhala 

Trinla 

Tplcirajn 

Takaiiina 

Tvttshtsir 

Tvi^Xr 

Uddabka Anini 

l/ddiJakfl Arui^ 

ti'riaui 

UijayJiii (S) 

Upanijhad 

Upiaiusad 

Unara Mlmarma 

Ultara Minuima 

Umr Pf^dcdi 

Uu&ra Pmdeu 


ts) 

Vftch 

V^c 

(Tlroda- 

Vagila 

viikk^railiUj 


D) 


Vdskidj 

VamlT 

Vaklitihikii 

Vs^iht 

VaiiJintva 

Vatjoava 

Vai^hfivana 

VaiirflViLini 

Vinh^ 

Vaiiya 

varna 

vmu 

Vanina 

Vanma 

Vedanta Oohika 

Vcdanu E>enka 



WORD LrST 

Vibhishana 

Vibhl^a^a 

Vijnaiuvatk 

VijMnaTada 

Vj^niiuvaclLq 

Vijnaiuivadiii 

Vlra^hoivi 

Vtradai^'ii 

Virochana 

ViTipcaiu 

Virudliaka 

Vlrudtiaka 

Virupiilu^ui 

Virupakfa 

Vl^hiEhtidvoita 

Viiisiadvaici 

Vlfbnu 

Vi^ou 

Visbnuchiita 

Vi^gudtta 

(Pcrijrilvir, 




ViEbva-bhand 

VEeva-Bhirad 

Vfiabni 

VfiPJ 

Vfitra 

Vftra 

Vyakaran (H> 

VyUdratu (S.) 

Vflilavaprakidia 

Vadavapr^kiia 

Vajna 

Yafibi 

yiisha 

yaJtW 

VazQUiu 

(Finn- 


naj 

VaTTifiQa A^liar- 

Vimuiuciryji (S) 

ya (Abiviaf^ 


dar, D) 



Yogacara 


yogi 

VudiilahEtiira 

VuiJiu^t^ira 
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